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THE  PIANO  OF  PADEREWSKL 
OF  HOFMANN  IS  WELL 
WITHIN     YOUR     REAC 


No  MATTER  what  the  size 
of  your  living-room  or  the 
decoration  of  your  music- 
room,  there  is  a  Steinway 
model  that  will  be  appro- 
priate. There  are  the  hand- 
some standard  cases  created 
in  fine  woods  and  ivory,  as 
well   as   cases  inspired  by 
the  great  periods  of  art  and 
decoration.  •  And  the  owner  of 
one    of    these    beautiful    instru- 
ments need  never  buy  another 
piano.    For  every  Steinway,  re- 
gardless of  size,  model  or  price 
is  a  true  Steinway,  capable  of  a 
half  century  of  perfect  service. 
•    Visit    the    nearest    Steinway 
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A  new  Steinway  Upright  piano  can     *  Q  BB  ^ 
be  bought  for  a  total  as  low  as     *  CJ  M  ^ 
plus  transportation 
ri      -|  balance    in 

'0    dOWn   three  years 

This  means  that  the  Steinway  Upright 
may  be  obtained  with  a  cash  deposit 
of  only  $87.50.  Payment  of  the  bal- 
ance is  made  in  monthly  instalments 
of  under  $26.00  over  a  three-year 
period.  Any  Steinway  may  be  pur- 
chased on  the  plan  of  10%  down, 
balance  in  three  years.  Used  pianos 
accepted  in  partial  exchange.  .  .  . 
Steinway  &  Sons,  Steinway  Hall,  109 
West  57th  Street,  New  York  City,  just 
west  of  Sixth  Avenue.     4 


dealer  today,  where  models  of 
the  Instrument  of  the  Immortals 
are  on  display.  Listen  to  a  great 
composition  played  on  a  great 
piano.  It  will  be  a  memorable 
experience. 


The  Steinway  Baby  Grand — A  Steinway  of 
this  size  and  power  ...  at  $1375  ...  is  an  ex- 
traordinary value.  It  may  be  obtained  with  a 
down  payment  of  $137.50.  Payment  of  balance 
is  made  in  decreasing  monthly  instalments  of 
under  $41.00  over  a  three-year  period.  Its  beau- 
tiful finish  harmonizes  with  any  plan  of  interior 
decoration.  Its  size  is  such  as  to  conserve  floor 
space  and  still  retain  that  beauty  and  breadth 
of  tone  which  a  true  grand  piano  ought  to  have. 
There  are  many  Steinway  sizes,  including  period 
models. 


STEINWAY 


THE  INSTRUMENT  OF  THE  IMMORTALS 


Represented  in  Boston  and  other  New  England  cities  by  M.  Steinert  &  Sons 


Fiftieth  Season,    1930-1931 
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NEW  YORK 


Forty-fifth  Season  in  New  York 


Fiftieth  Season,    1930-1931 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER    20 

AT  8.30 


PROGRAMME 


Berlioz 


Roussel 


Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9 
Symphony  in  G  minor,  Op.  42 


I.  Allegro  vivo. 

II.  Adagio. 

III.  Vivace. 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito. 

(Composed  for  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 
(First  Performance  in  New  York) 


Brahms    . 


Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  72 


I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo. 

III.  Allegretto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino. 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  after  Roussel's  Symphony 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  58th  Street  Library 


Winter  Cruises 

ON     SUMMER     SEAS 


SB. 
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MEDITERRANEAN 

©.The  only  cruise  to  visit 
Nice  for  its  giddy  Mardi 
Gras  Carnival.  Besides  that 
it  makes  the  complete  cir- 
cuit of  the  Mediterranean. 
There  are  ten  memorable 
days  in  Egypt  .  .  .  three  in 
the  Holy  Land.  There  are 
visits  to  Constantinople ;  to 
Athens,  Venice  and  Naples; 
to  both  Algiers  and  Tunis ; 
at  Gibraltar  and  Granada. 
Lovely  Taormina  in  Sicily 
is  on  the  program . . .  Ajac- 
cio  in  Corsica,  Napoleon's 
birthplace  .  .  .  the  islands 
of  Malta  and  Rhodes  .  .  . 
historic  and  picturesque 
walled  cities  in  Jugoslavia. 

Sailing  January  31,  on  the 

S.  S.  "Carinthia" 

%ates,  $1000  and  upward 

LAND  CRUISES  TO 
CALIFORNIA 

Through  Southern  California 
by  Automobile 


ROUND  the  WORLD 

Sailing  January  21,  1931 

On  the  North  German  Lloyd 
liner  ' '  Columbus ' '  —  largest, 
finest ,  and  fastest  liner  ever 
to  make  a  world  cruise.  The 
great  speed  of  the  ship  means 
less  time  at  sea  than  on  any 
other  cruise  round  the  world. 


TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

Through  Spring  &  Summer 


<yl  cruise  of  unusual 
completeness  &  distinction 

CLTen  days  in  Japan . . .  dur- 
ing Cherry  Blossom  Season. 
Eleven  days  in  India  with 
trips  to  the  famous  cities  of 
the  interior.  Seven  days  in 
China,  with  a  trip  to  Peking. 
There  are  visits  to  places 
that  cruises  do  not  usually 
reach  . .  .  Penang,  Malacca, 
Siam,  Zamboanga  in  the 
Philippines,  Macassar  on 
the  Dutch  island  of  Celebes 
.  .  .  and  to  Ceylon,  Java, 
Manila,  Egypt,  etc.  With  op- 
tional trips  to  lovely  Bali, 
and  to  stupendous  Angkor. 

107  days  from  New  York 
to  New  York 

%ates,  $2000  and  upward 


WEST  INDIES 

CLFour  cruises  on  the  new 
' ' Statendam  "  —  the  largest 
and  most  luxurious  ship  to 
sail  on  a  Caribbean  cruise 
during  this  Winter. 
©.For  a  holiday  these  cruises 
are  unequalled . . .  their  lazy 
days  on  the  great  liner  are 
pleasant  and  restful;  their 
visits  to  strange  foreign  cit- 
ies, interesting  and  refresh- 
ing. Their  programs  include 
Havana  (2  days);  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  Porto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands;  French 
Martinique;  British  Jamaica, 
Barbados  and  Trinidad  and 
Nassau;  Dutch  Curacao; 
Venezuela  and  black  Haiti. 

Sailing  on  December  20  (16  days); 

January  8  (16  days);  January  27 

(25  days);  February  24  (25  days). 

"Kates,  $227.50  and  upward 

LAND  CRUISES  TO 
MEXICO 

With  Nine  Days  in  Mexico  City 

TOURS  TO 
SOUTH  AMERICA 

Complete  Trips  of  Three  Months 


RAYMOND    &   WHITCOMB    COMPANY 


670  FIFTH  AVENUE,  Telephone  Volunteer    3400 
225  FIFTH  AVENUE.  Telephone    Ashland     9530 


Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9    .      .      .    Hector  Berlioz 
(Born  at  La  Cote  Saint-Andre,  December  11,  1803 ;  died  at  Paris  March  9, 1860) 

Berlioz's  overture,  "Le  Carnaval  Romain,"  originally  intended  as 
an  introduction  to  the  second  act  of  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  is  dedi- 
cated to  Prince  de  Hohenzollern-Hechingen.  It  was  performed  for 
the  first  time,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  at  the  Salle 
Herz,  Paris,  on  February  3,  1844.  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  led  by  Carl  Zerrahn,  at  the  Melodeon 
on  January  24,  1857.  The  overture  then  reminded  John  S.  Dwight 
of  "Mr.  Fry's  'Christmas'  symphony" ! 

The  overture  was  composed  in  Paris  in  1843,  shortly  after  a 
journey  in  Germany.  The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  June 
1844. 

The  chief  thematic  material  of  the  overture  was  taken  by  Berlioz 
from  his  opera  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"*  originally  in  two  acts,  libretto 
by  Leon  de  Wailly  and  Augusta  Barbier.  It  was  produced  at  the 
Opera,  Paris,  on  September  10,  1838.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Ben- 
venuto Cellini,   Duprez;   Giacomo  Baklucci,   Derivis;   Fieramosca, 

♦For  a  full  and  entertaining  account  of  this  opera  and  its  first  performance, 
with  quotations  from  the  contemporaneous  criticisms,  see  Adolphe  Boschot's  "Un 
Romantique   sous   Louis   Philippe,"   Chap.   VII   (Librairie  Plon,   Paris,  1908). 


Art-Song  in  America 

by 
WILLIAM  TREAT  UPTON 

A  comprehensive  and  interesting  study  of  the  development  of  song- 
composition  in  America,  from  its  earliest  beginnings  to  1930,  illus- 
trated by  more  than  a  hundred  generous  quotations  from  representa- 
tive songs  made  clearly  legible  for  playing  at  the  piano.  Invaluable 
to  the  student  of  music  history  and  music-lover  in  general,  and  as  a 
handbook  of  the  best  material  for  singers  and  vocal  teachers.  A  frank, 
unbiased  critique  based  on  the  study  of  the  songs  themselves. 

Cloth,  $3.00 

Oliver  Ditson  Company 

179  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
10  EAST  34th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Massol ;  le  Cardinal  Salviati,  Serda ;  Francesco,  Wartel ;  Bernardino, 
Ferdinand  Prevost;  Pompeo,  Molinier;  un  Carbaretier,  Trevaux; 
Teresa,  Mme.  Dorus-Gras;  Ascanio,  Mme.  Stolz. 


The  success  of  "The  Roman  Carnival"  overture  was  immediate. 
The  applause  was  so  long-continued  that  the  work  was  repeated 
then  and  there.  Berlioz  gives  an  account  of  the  performance  in  the 
forty-eighth  chapter  of  his  Memoirs.  He  first  says  that  Habeneck, 
the  conductor  at  the  Opera,  would  not  take  the  time  of  the  saltarello 
fast  enough. 

"Some  years  afterwards,  when  I  had  written  the  overture  'The 
Roman  Carnival/  in  which  the  theme  of  the  Allegro  is  the  same 
saltarello  which  he  never  could  make  go,  Habeneck  was  in  the  foyer 
of  the  Salle  Herz  the  evening  that  this  overture  was  to  be  played  for 
the  first  time.  He  had  heard  that  we  had  rehearsed  it  without  wind 
instruments ;  for  some  of  my  players,  in  the  service  of  the  National 
Guard,  had  been  called  away.  'Good!'  said  he.  'There  will  surely 
be  some  catastrophe  at  this  concert,  and  I  must  be  there  to  see  it  V 
When  I  arrived,  all  the  wind  players  surrounded  me;  they  were 
frightened  at  the  idea  of  playing  in  public  an  overture  wholly  un- 
known to  them. 

"  'Don't  be  afraid,'  I  said ;  'the  parts  are  all  right,  you  are  all 
talented  players;  watch  my  stick  as  much  as  possible,  count  your 
rests,  and  it  will  go. 

"There  was  not  a  mistake.  I  started  the  Allegro  in  the  whirlwind 
time  of  the  transteverine  dancers;  the  audience  shouted,  'Bis!'  We 
played  the  overture  again,  and  it  went  even  better  the  second  time. 
I  went  to  the  foyer  and  found  Habeneck.  He  was  rather  disap- 
pointed. As  I  passed  him,  I  flung  at  him  these  few  words:  'Now 
you  see  what  it  really  is!'  He  carefully  refrained  from  answering 
me. 

"Never  have  I  felt  more  keenly  than  on  this  occasion  the  pleasure 
of  conducting  my  own  music,  and  my  pleasure  was  doubled  by  think- 
ing on  what  Habeneck  had  made  me  suffer. 

"Poor  composers,  learn  to  conduct,  and  conduct  yourselves  well ! 
(Take  the  pun  if  you  please.)  For  the  most  dangerous  of  your 
interpreters  is  the  conductor.  Don't  forget  this." 

* 
•    • 

The  libretto  of  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  has  been  condemned  as  weak  and 
foolish.  It  is  also  wholly  fictitious.*  It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  1532  Cellini 
is  in  Rome,  called  thither  by  the  Pope.  He  falls  in  love  with  Teresa,  daughter 
of  Balducci,  an  old  man,  who  favors  another  suitor,  Fieramosca,  the  Pope's 

•It  is  true  that  there  was  a  Giacopo  Balducci  at  Rome,  the  Master  of  the  Mint 
Cellini  describes  him  "that  traitor  of  a  master,  being  in  fact  my  enemy"  ;  but  he  had 
no  daughter  loved  by  Cellini.  The  statue  of  Perseus  was  modelled  and  cast  at 
Florence  in  1545,  after  this  visit  to  Rome,  for  the  Duke  Cosimo  de'  Medici.  Nor  does 
Ascanio,   the  apprentice,   figure  in   the  scenes  at  Florence. 
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68  years  of  skillful  yesterdays  in  order  to  give 
you  today's  Baldwin  of  countless  tomorrows. 


BAUER 

at 

the 

BALDWIN 


HAROLD  BAUER writes  of  the  Baldwin 

"I  feel  privileged  to  join  so  distinguished  a  group  and 
I  look  forward  to  playing  upon  an  instrument  which 
my  closest  examination  has  shown  to  possess  all  the 
qualities  I  desire  in  order  to  bring  beautiful  music  to 
my  audiences." 

Baldwin  Pianos  are  on  display  and  sale  exclusively  at  the  warerooms  of 

Baldwin  Piano  Company 

20  East  54th  Street  New  York  City 


sculptor.  Cellini  attempts  to  elope  with  her,  and  neglects  work  on  his 
Perseus,  which  he  at  last  finishes  in  an  hour's  time,  fired  by  the  promise 
of  Cardinal  Salviati  to  reward  him  with  the  hand  of  Teresa.  It  should  also 
be  said  that  Cellini  and  his  pupils  and  friends  are  disgusted  early  in  the 
opera  at  a  paltry  sum  of  money  given  to  Cellini  by  the  Pope  through  Ascanio, 
but  only  after  he  had  promised  solemnly  to  complete  the  statue  of  Perseus. 
They  decided  to  revenge  themselves  on  the  stingy  and  avaricious  treasurer. 
Balducci,  by  impersonating  him  in  the  theatre.  Fieramosca,  who  has  over- 
heard the  plot,  calls  in  the  help  of  Pompeo,  a  bravo,  and  they  plan  to  outwit 
Cellini  by  adopting  the  same  costumes  that  he  and  his  pupil  Ascanio*  will 
wear.  The  pantomime  of  ''King  Midas"  is  acted,  and  Balducci,  among  the 
spectators,  recognizes  in  the  king  a  caricature  of  himself.  He  advances  to 
lay  hands  on  the  actor ;  Cellini  profits  by  the  confusion  to  go  towards 
Teresa,  but  Fieramosca  also  comes  up,  and  Teresa  cannot  distinguish  her 
lover  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  masks.  Cellini  stabs  Pompeo.  He 
is  arrested,  and  the  people  are  about  to  kill  him,  when  the  cannon-shots 
announce  that  it  is  Ash  Wednesday.  The  lights  are  turned  out,  and  Cellini 
escapes. 

The  overture  begins  Allegro  assai  con  fiioco,  with  the  chief  theme,  which 
is  taken  from  the  saltarellot  danced  on  the  Piazza  Colonna  in  Rome  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  act  of  the  opera.  This  theme  is  announced  in  forte 
by  the  violins  and  violas,  answered  by  wood-wind  instruments  in  free  imi- 
tation ;  and  horns,  bassoons,  trumpets,  and  cornets  make  a  second  response 
in  the  third  measure.  Then  there  is  a  sudden  silence.  Trills  that  constantly 
swell  lead  to  an  Andante  sostenuto  in  3-4  ime.  The  English  horn  sings 
against  a  pizzicato  accompaniment  the  melody  of  Benvenuto  at  the  beginning 
of  the  trio  in  the  first  act :  "Oh  Tereso,  vous  que  j'aime  plus  que  ma  vie,  je 
viens  savior,  si  loin  de  vous,  riste  et  vannie,  mon  ame  doit  perdre  l'espoir." 
The  violas  repeat  the  song  against  a -counter-theme  of  flutes,  then  violoncellos 
and  violins,  the  last-named  in  canon  of  the  octave.  Some  of  the  wood-wind 
and  brass  instruments,  with  pulsatile  instruments,  strike  up  a  dance  tune, 
which  is  heard  at  first  as  afar  off.  The  pace  grows  livelier,  and  chromatic 
sixths  in  the  wood-wind  lead  to  the  Allegro  vivace.  Here  begins  the  main 
body  of  the  overture ;  and  the  theme  given  out  softly  by  the  strings  is  the 
tune  sung  in  the  opera  by  a  band  of  Cellini's  followers,  who  are  standing  on 
a  little  stage  erected  in  the  piazza  at  the  finale  of  the  second  act.  (We  here 
refer  to  the  edition  published  in  three  acts.)  A  pantomime  of  King  Midas 
is  playing,  and  Balducci  is  caricatured  by  one  of  the  amateur  actors.  Teresa 
cannot  distinguish  between  her  two  masked  lovers.  There  is  fighting  and 
general  confusion.  Cellini  is  arrested,  and  is  about  to  be  lynched,  when  three 
cannon-shots  announce  Ash  Wednesday.  The  lights  go  out,  and  Cellini  es- 
capes. Now  the  song  sung  by  Cellini's  friends  begins  as  follows :  "Venez, 
venez,  peuple  de  Rome !  Venez  entendre  du  nouveau."  The  theme  in  the 
overture  is  built  up  out  of  fragments,  and  is  then  immediately  developed. 
There  are  constant  returns  to  the  theme  heard  at  the  beginning  of  the  over- 
ture, but  there  is  no  formal  second  theme.  The  dance  music  grows  softer ; 
and  the  love-song  of  Benvenuto  returns  as  a  counter-theme  for  contrapuntal 

♦"Ascanio,"  opera  in  five  acts,  libretto  by  Louis  Gallet,  music  by  Camille  Saint- 
Saens,was  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  March  21,  1890.  The  libretto  was  based 
on  a  play,  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  by  Meurice  and  Vacquerie  (1852).  The  operative  cast 
was  as  follows  :  Benvenuto,  Lassalle  ;  Ascanio,  Cossira  ;  Frangois  I.,  Plangon  ;  Charles 
V.  Bataille  ;  Colomba,  Emma  Eames  ;  La  Duchesse  d'fitampes,  Mme.  Adiny  ;  Scozzone, 
Mme.   Bosman. 

tSaltarello,  a  dance  in  6-8  or  6-4  time  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  at 
Rome  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  that.  city.  It  is  a  duet  dance  "of  a  skipping 
nature,  as  its  name  imDlies."  The  man  played  a  guitar  and  his  partner  struck  a 
tambourine  during  the  dance,  although  some  say  she  held  her  apron  and  performed 
graceful  evolutions.  The  number  of  the  couples  was  not  limited.  Each  couple  moved 
in  a  semi-circle,  and  the  dance  became  faster  and  faster.  It  was  especially  popular 
with  gardeners  and  vine-dressers,  though  it  was  occasionally  introduced  at  courts. 
The  name  was  also  given  to  a  shorter  dance  known  to  the  contemporaneous  Germans 
as  "Nachtanz."  The  music  began  usually  with  a  triplet  at  the  beginning  of  each 
phrase.  A  harpsichord  jack  was  called  a  saltarello  because  it  jumped  when  the 
note  was  struck.  Counterpoint  in  saltarello  is  when  six  eighth  notes  of  the  accom- 
paniment are  opposed  to  each  half-note  of  the  cantus  firmus.  The  saltarello  form  has 
been  frequently  used  by  composers,  as  by  Mendelssohn  in  his  "Italian"  symphony, 
by  Alkan  and  Raff  in  piano  pieces,   by  Gounod    ("Saltarelle"  for  orchestra,   1877). 


use,  first  in  the  bassoons,  then  in  other  wind  instruments,  while  the  strings 
keep  up  the  saltarello  rhythm.  The  saltarello  comes  back,  is  again  developed, 
and  prevails,  with  a  theme  which  has  been  already  developed  from  it,  until 
the  end. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo), 
two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two  clarinets,  four  horns, 
four  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three  trombones,  cymbals,  two 
tambourines,  triangle,  kettledrums,  and  strings.  Berlioz  wished  fifteen  first 
violins,  fifteen  second  violins,  ten  violas,  twelve  violoncellos,  and  nine  double- 
basses. 


Symphony  in  G  minor,  Op.  42  .      .  Albert  Charles  Paul  Koussel 
(Born  at  Turcoing  (Nord),  France,  on  April  5,  1869;  at  home  in  Paris) 

This  symphony  was  written  for  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  As  we  have  not  been  able  to  see  the 
score  in  time  for  the  publication  of  this  Programme  Book,  we  can 
only  say  that  an  unusual  feature  of  the  symphony  is  that,  as  we  are 
informed,  in  the  slow  movement  a  fugue  is  introduced  with  the 
subject,  the  first  theme  of  the  movement,  but  in  diminution. 

What  Mr.  Roussel  said  a  few  days  ago  to  a  representative  of  the 
.New  York  Times  should  be  of  interest.  He  was  asked  if  he  believed 
that  the  harmonic  material  of  music  would  change  in  the  years  to 
come.  He  expressed  his  doubt. 

"For  the  present,  at  least,  I  believe  all  the  ' chords'  have  been 
written.  Something  remains  to  be  done,  it  is  true,  by  the  critics 
and  teachers  of  musical  theory.  They  have  still  to  completely  sys- 
tematize and  explain  the  latest  harmonic  and  contrapuntal  develop- 
ments. These  things  are  the  work  of  the  theorists,  and  modern  com- 
position has  given  them  much  to  digest. 
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"Contrapuntal  development  is  another  matter.  Under  this  head, 
of  course,  we  logically  include  polytonality  and  atonality.  Polyton- 
ality, which  is  a  counterpoint  of  keys  as  well  as  melodic  lines,  I 
believe  in — when  it  defines  tonality!  Why  not?  Polytonal  effects, 
when  two  or  more  keys  are  heard  at  the  same  time,  are,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  clear  thinking  and  genuine  inspiration,  wholly  nat- 
ural, logical,  artistic,  if  properly  applied.  But  I  do  not  consider 
these  musical  media  properly  applied  if  they  destroy  the  sensation 
of  key.  When  the  key  of  a  composition  is  firmly  established,  the 
counterpoint  may  well  bring  together  and  cause  to  clash  two  or 
more  keys.  I  feel  that  if  the  sensation  of  a  fundamental  key  or 
tonality  is  not  present  the  composer  has  failed. 

Atonality  I  cannot  feel  or  believe  in,  as  it  represents  the  relin- 
quishment of  tonality.  And  yet  I  have  seen  Alban  Berg's  'Wozzek,' 
which  is  purely  atonal  in  workmanship  and  style,  and  I  must  say 
that  I  was  impressed.  Possibly  atonalism — the  negation  of  tonality 
— is  more  appropriate  in  the  theatre,  where  sudden  dramatic  effects 
have  to  be  made,  than  in  the  concert  room.  Anyhow,  'Wozzek'  is  a 
remarkable  and  very  impressive  score.  'Wozzek'  is  against  my  ideas 
of  music,  but  'Wozzek'  is  a  work  of  a  form,  a  manner,  and  inspira- 
tion all  its  own.  Ergo,  we  composers  have  principally  to  do  one 
thing:  hold  to  our  faith,  labor  with  care  and  conscience,  and  con- 
tinue our  appointed  way." 

* 

Koussel  was  born  of  a  family  prominent  as  manufacturers.  As  a 
young  man,  he  longed  for  out-of-door  life.  The  sea  called  to  him, 
and  so,  a  student  at  the  Stanislaus  College  in  Paris,  he  prepared 
lor  the  entrance  examinations  at  the  Naval  School.  As  a  passed 
midshipman,  he  was  assigned  to  the  armored  gunboat  "Le  Styx" 
and  voyaged  to  Cochin-China.  He  resigned  in  1894  to  devote  him- 
self to  music.  Having  studied  harmony  under  Koszul  at  Roubaix,  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  took  lessons  in  counterpoint  and  fugue  of 
Eugene  Grigout.  In  1897  he  won  a  prize  offered  by  the  Society  of 
Composers  of  Music  for  his  Two  Madrigals  (four  voices).  In  the  next 
year  he  entered  the  Schola  Cantorum  and  worked  (1902-1913) 
under  the  direction  of  Vincent  d'Indy. 

According  to  M.  Jean-Aubry,  quoted  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Gilman 
in  the  Programme  Book  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  of  October 
5-6,  1928 : 

"His  (Roussel's)  professional  talents  displayed  themselves  so 
rapidly  and  unmistakably  that  a  few  years  after  his  entrance  as  a 
pupil  he  became  professor  of  counterpoint.  For  a  little  while  it 
seemed  as  if  he  were  to  become  a  typical  figure  of  the  Schola,  or  at 
least  one  of  those  destined  to  propagate  in  its  various  official  or 
officious  branches  that  orthodox  doctrine  and  that  post-Franckism 
which  is  generally  regarded  as  its  guiding  principle.  A  symphonic 
poem  entitled  'Resurrection,'  a  trio,  a  divertissement  for  wind  in- 
struments, were  works  produced  during  the  scholastic  period  of 
Albert  Roussel's  life;  the  latter  two  are  not  without  merit  and 
tharm  even  today,  and  they  count  among  the  best  that  the  Schola 
has  given  us,  with  the  exception  of  M.  Vincent  d'Indy 's  own  work. 

"It  was  soon  recognized  that  the  Schola  could  not  expect  docility 
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on  the  part  of  Albert  Roussel  in  perpetuating  its  dogmas.  His 
works,  even  more  than  those  of  D6odat  de  Severac,*  showed  the 
greatest  sympathy  with  what  was  then  generally  called  musical 
impressionism,  personified  by  Claude  Debussy;  but  without  break- 
ing with  the  Schola  or  associating  himself  with  any  group,  Albert 
Roussel  went  on  slowly  but  surely  developing  his  true  personality. 

"A  symphonic  poem  in  four  movements,  'Le  Poeme  de  la  Foref ; 
a  series  of  songs  on  poems  by  Henri  de  Regnier ;  a  sonata  for  violin 
and  piano,  and  the  incidental  music  to  'Le  Marchand  de  Sable  qui 
passe'  revealed  him  as  a  musician  full  of  merit  and  sensibility, 
whose  task  it  seemed  to  be  to  reconcile  the  tendencies  of  the  Schola 
and  those  of  Debussy's  followers. 

"It  became  a  habit  to  speak  of  Severac  and  Roussel  in  the  same 
breath  as  deserters  and  as  the  most  brilliant  pupils  of  the  Schola. 
At  this  time  Albert  Roussel  seemed  to  be  unanimously  accepted  by 
the  critics  either  as  doing  honor  to  the  scholastic  doctrine  or  as  being 
successful  in  combining  the  flexibility,  freshness,  and  audacity  en- 
gendered by  the  art  of  Debussy.  This  benevolent  attitude  reached  its 
climax  when  the  composer  produced  for  the  first  time,  a  year  or  two 
before  the  war,  the  'Evocations/  a  symphony  with  chorus  inspired  by 
the  impressions  of  a  voyage  to  India,  which  today  remains  one  of 
the  masterpieces  of  contemporary  French  music.  Yet  it  was  not  the 
'Evocations'  which  established  the  reputation  of  Albert  Roussel, 
generally,  but  a  much  shorter  and  exquisite  work,  the  music  for 
the  ballet  'Le  Festin  de  PAraignee,'  performed  with  the  greatest  suc- 

*S6verac,  born  at  St.  F61ix:  de  Caraman  (Lauraguis),  France,  died  at  Ceret,  March 
23,  1921.  He  studied  with  Vincent  d'Indy  and  Alberic  Magnard.  The  list  of  his  works 
includes  a  symphonic  poem,  "Nymphes  au  Crepuscule,"  a  pianoforte  sonata,  an  organ 
suite,  songs,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  these  works  for  the  stage  :  "Le  Cneur  du  Moulin" 
(Op6ra  Comique,  Paris,  December  8,  1909  :  Mmes.  Lam  are  and  Brohly  ;  Messrs. 
Coulomb,  Vieuille,  Poumayrac  ;  L.  Hasselmans,  conductor)  ;  music  to  Sicard's  tragedy, 
"Hellogabale"  (BSziers  Arena,  1910)  ;  Verhaeren's  "Helene  de  Sparte"  (Chatelet, 
Paris,  May  4,  1912  :  Helene,  Mme.  Rubinstein  ;  Electre,  Mile.  Sergine  ;  Pollux,  M.  de 
Max ;  Menelas,  Desjardins :  Castor,  Karl ;  Zeus,  Dorival ;  Hasselmans,  conductor  of 
chorus  and  orchestra).  He  left  in  manuscript  a  symphonic  poem,  "Nausikaa"  ;  a  music 
drama,  "L'J&tudiant  de  Vichy"  ;  "Les  Antibel"  ;  a  hymn,  "Die  Albigenser."  He  is 
known  in  Boston  by  songs  and  piano  pieces.  His  life  has  been  written  by  Moulin  (1922) 
and  by  the  pianist  Blanche  S'ylva    (1930). 
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cess  at  the  Theatre  des  Arts  in  Paris,  1912.  Since  then,  divorced  from 
the  choregraphy  that  occasioned  it,  the  work  has  known  an  over- 
whelming success  in  a  score  of  different  countries. 

"When  war  broke  out,  Albert  Koussel,  although  on  half -pay, 
resumed  service,  in  the  army  this  time,  and  took  part  in  the  fighting 
around  Verdun,  whence  he  returned  very  weak  and  anaemic.  He  set 
to  work  again  silently  and  in  solitude. 

"In  certain  conservative  musical  circles  it  created  something  like 
amazement  to  see  a  man  of  the  age  and  merit  of  Koussel  not  only 
go  to  the  concerts  of  the  most  revolutionary  or  would-be-revolution- 
ary young  people,  the  group  of  'Six/  but  actually  to  affirm  by  means 
of  articles — he  who  had  never  before  wielded  the  pen — his  sympathy 
with  their  efforts.  The  universally  recognized  integrity  of  his  mind 
precluded  the  least  suspicion  of  a  maneuver.  When  the  Colonne 
Concerts  gave  the  first  performance  [Oct.  29,  1921]  of  a  short  sym- 
phonic piece,  Tour  une  Fete  de  Printemps/  his  sincerity  was  still 
further  confirmed,  for  this  piece  was  perceived  to  be  the  work  of  a 
man  who,  although  pu'rsuing  the  expression  of  his  own  nature,  did 
not  refuse  to  follow  in  his  own  way  a  direction  analogous  to  that 
taken  by  Stravinsky,  Schonberg,  or  'The  Six',  without  revealing  any 
trace  of  servile  imitation." 

*    * 

Among  KousseFs  latest  works  are  his  "Concert''  for  a  small  or- 
chestra (published  in  1927),  performed  in  Philadelphia  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra,  Mr.  Stokowski,  conductor,  October  5,  1928;  Con- 
certo for  piano  and  orchestra  (completed  in  1927)  performed  at  a 
Koussevitzky  concert  in  Paris,  June  7,  1928  (Mr.  Borovsky,  pianist), 
in  Philadelphia  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  on  November  16, 
1928,  Lucie  Caffaret  pianist,  Mr.  Stokowski  conductor;  Deux  Poemes 
Chinois  (192?)  ;  the  Psalm  before  mentioned  (1928)  ;  "Jazz  dans 
la  Nuit,"  song,  sung  by  Mme.  Croiza  (the  composer  the  pianist), 
on  April  18,  1929. 

Mr.  Roussel  came  to  the  United  States,  invited  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Sprague  Coolidge  to  take  part  in  her  Festival  of  Chamber  Music, 
Chicago,  October  12-16,  1930.  His  Trio  for  flute,  viola,  and  violon- 
cello, Op.  40,  was  there  performed  by  George  Barrere,  flute;  Josef 
Vieland,  viola;  Ivan  d'Archambeau,  violoncello,  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon, October  15,  in  the  James  Simpson  Theatre  of  the  Field  Museum. 
The  programme  also  included:  Strube's  Sonata  for  violoncello  and 
piano  (Lee  Pattison,  pianist)  ;  Krieka's  Sonatine  for  violin  and 
viola  (Jacques  Gordon,  violinist)  ;  Loeffler's  Partita  for  violin  and 
piano. 

Roussel  has  been  represented  as  follows  in  the  concerts  in  Boston 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra: 

1923     November  16,  "Le  Ville  Rose,"  No.  2  of  "Evocations."  Mr.  Monteux, 

conductor. 

J 924.  October  31.  Sympbony  in  B-flat,  Op.  23 — first  time  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Koussevitzky,  conductor. 

1925.  February  13,  "Pour  une  Fete  de  Printemps." 

1926.  March  19,  First  Suite  from  the  Opera-Ballet  "Padmavati." 
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1927.     January  21,  Suite  in  P  major. 

li>29.  February  15.  the  three  "Evocations,"  with  the  Cecilia  Society  and 
David  Blair  McClosky  for  the  third,  "Aux  Bords  du  Fleuve  Sacre." 

*  « 

Roussel's  "Le  Poeme  de  la  Foret,"  was  performed  in  Boston  at  one  of  Mrs. 
Kichard  J.  Hall's  concerts,  Mr.  Longy  conductor,  on  March  11,  1912. 

"Le  Festin  de  I'Araignee"  was  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  by  the 
Scala  orchestra,  Mr.  Toscanini  conductor,  on  January  8,  1921.  It  was  per- 
formed by  the  Boston  Musical  Association,  Mr.  Longy  conductor,  on  January 
20,  1921. 

Songs  by  Roussel  have  been  heard  in  Boston.  Maggie  Teyte  sang  "A  un 
jeune  gentilhomme"  as  far  back  as  December  18,  1913. 

* 

*  * 

ALBERT   ROUSSEL 
(From  "La  Musique  Frangaise  Moderne,"  by  Andr6  Cceuroy) 

If  I  were  a  sculptor,  and  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  quest  of 
odd  subjects  had  given  for  competition  "The  Music  of  Quadrage- 
narians Now  Living,"  I  should  construct  a  four-cornered  monument 
on  which  one  would  see  Ravel  representing  "Amused  Gracefulness"; 
Dukas,  "Amorous  Intelligence";  Florent  Schmitt,  "Force  in  Child- 
bed," and  Albert  Roussel,  ''Secret  Tenderness." 

They  have  said  of  Albert  Roussel  that  he  was  a  painter,  that  he 
was  a  poet,  as  if  to  pioclaim  him  one  of  our  four  or  five  best  com- 
posers were  not  enough. 

He  was  indeed  a  painter  in  his  beautiful  "Festin  de  FAraignee," 
a  rather  childish  fable  by  Gilbert  de  Voisins.  Impressionism  had  full 
play  there,  but  a  play  of  1913,  when  it  was  already  "dated."  The  im- 
itation of  the  spider  gliding  along  its  thread,  of  the  butterfly's 
aerial  dance,  the  minute  search  after  new  blends  of  color,  the 
crowded  multitude  of  little  sonorous  touches, — all  bear  the  mark  of 
an  epoch  rather  than  a  personality  which  is  better  revealed  else- 
where- 

He  was  also  a  poet:  witness  the  lyric  inspiration  that  rules  a 
work  like  "Resurrection,"  a  symphonic  morceau  after  Tolstoi,  or  the 


Mr.  Alfred  Edward  Freckelton,  teacher  of  the  piano,  desires  to  call  to  your 
attention  his  inauguration  of  Group  Lessons  in  response  to  the  growing  demand  for 
instruction  of  this  type. 

Each  group  will  consist  of  three  students  of  practically  equal  ability.  All  will  study 
the  same  material  and  each  will  receive  an  equal  amount  of  individual  attention. 
The  period  will  be  of  one  hour  duration. 

Mr.  Freckelton  is  assured  that  this  innovation  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  de- 
sire expert  and  artistic  instruction  but  feel  unable  to  meet  the  necessarily  high  fees 
required  for  private  instruction,  and  by  those  who  appreciate  the  returns  received 
from  the  competitive  spirit  developed  by  such  lessons. 

Mr.  Freckelton  will  gladly  send  to  you  full  information  in  regard  to  these  group 
lessons.     He  will  of  course  continue  his  work  with  individual  students. 
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"Melodies,"  fervently  following  the  most  subtle  intentions  of  the 
verses,  as  Henri  de  Regnier's  "Menace,"  for  voice  and  orchestra. 

But  this  impressionism  and  this  literary  element  have  hidden 
from  the  ears  of  more  than  one  hearer,  satisfied  with  convenient 
classifications,  the  veritable,  the  better  Albert  Roussel,  who  is  pure 
music.  If  his  Trio  (Op.  2),  dated  1902,  recalls  the  cyclic  formula  of 
the  Franckists  and  is  nourished  by  the  soundest  traditions  of  the 
Schola  Cantorum,  the  Quintet  for  strings  and  horn,  the  Trio  in 
E-flat,  the  Sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  the  Suite  for  pianoforte,  and 
above  all  the  admirable  orchestral  composition,  "Pour  une  Fete  de 
Printemps,"  testify  to  the  steady  evolution  of  the  composer  toward 
a  form  always  more  personal,  more  intimate,  realized  in  the  Sym- 
phony and  "Padmavati."  One  has  seen  in  this  "Fete  de  Printemps" 
how  inspiration,  when  it  is  sincere  and  forceful,  can  make  the 
boldest  audacities  seem  simple  and  natural.  The  composer  has 
known  how  to  employ  with  a  dexterous  ease  that  might  be  called 
prodigious  the  harmonic  explosions  that  one  says  are  the  "Van- 
guard's," without  allowing  them,  as  this  or  that  young  Orpheus  in 
revolt  might  have  done,  to  degenerate  into  noise  for  the  ears  of  an 
audience  already  indifferent  to  savage  tumultuousness.  The  work 
was  conceived,  the  composer  says,  "as  a  sort  of  little  symphony  in 
one  movement,  reuniting  those  that  are  traditional."  The  develop- 
ment did  not  submit  itself  to  any  literary  programme. 

For  Albert  Roussel  draws  his  inspiration  from  Nature,  but  not 
from  the  soil  in  which  the  vigor  of  Deodat  de  Severac  finds  pleas- 
ure. Roussel  loves  the  open  spaces,  the  free  air,  the  distances, 
whatever  the  landscape,  from  sheer  love  of  them,  as  there  his  dreamy 
solitude  incites  confidences  murmured  to  himself.  In  his  Op.  1,  the 
fourth  of  "Des  Heures  passent"  invokes  hours  in  the  country. 
The  Op.  5  for  pianoforte  gives  rise  to  a  dance  by  the  water,  a  sen- 
timental walk  in  the  forest,  a  return  from  a  festival.  In  the  Op.  3 
and  the  Op.  8,  songs  for  Henri  de  Regnier's  verses,  one  finds  a 
"Jardin  mouill£,"  and  a  "Soir  d'automne."  A  symphonic  sketch  of 
1905  (not  published)  sings  of  the  "Vendanges."  "Poeme  de  la 
Foret,"  a  symphony  in  four  parts,  marks  the  beginning  of  Roussel's 
maturity. 

Love  of  solitudes  explains  the  first  calling  of  this  composer — 
the  navy.  Passed  midshipman  of  a  gunboat,  he  has  known  far-off 
seas;  his  music,  since  he  devoted  his  life  to  it  in  1894,  continues 
in  his  heart  those  voyages  through  space,  where  one  meditates, 
to  scenes  that  favor  dreams. 

It  is  remarkable — and  M.  Jean-Aubry  has  noticed  it — that  "the 
ocean,"  has  never  inspired  one  of  this  sailor's  compositions,  while 
Rimsky-Korsakov,  also  a  naval  officer,  has  been  able  to  translate 
the  poesy  of  the  sea  into  something  fantastical  and  disturbing — I  am 
thinking  of  "Sadko";  but  Rimsky  ignored  the  impressions  com- 
ing from  nature  alone;  he  dealt  with  what  is  picturesque  and  de- 
scriptive. Roussel  is  a  heart  that  vibrates,  and  sings  its  song  "very 
gently."  If  his  "Evocations"  are  a  jewel  of  great  price,  impression- 
ism is  there  rejected.  Without  the  titles  of  each  composition,  which 
evoke  the  Ganges  and  the  Orient,  nothing  (or  almost  nothing)  in 
the  music  would  betray  impressions ;  and  this  is  so  much  the  better. 
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For  under  the  apparent  exoticism  of  "Les  dieux  dans  l'ombre  des 
Cavernes,"  "La  Ville  rose,"  and  "Aux  bords  du  Fleuve  sacreV' 
throbs  a  soul  that  is  all  tenderness. 


* 
*    * 


The  list*  of  Roussel's  compositions  includes  these  works : 
Orchestra  : 

"Resurrection,"  Op.  4,  Symphonic  Prelude  (after  Tolstoi's  novel).  1903. 
Performed  by  the  Societe  Nationale  de  Musique,  May  17,  1904. 

"Vendanges,"  a  sketch.  1905.  Performed  at  one  of  Alfred  Cortot's  concerts 
in  Paris,  May  18,  1905.  Not  published,  and  not  included  by  M.  Roussel  in  his 
list  sent  to  us. 

"Le  Poeme  de  la  Foret,"  Op.  7,  symphony  in  four  parts.  1904-06.  The  Finale, 
"Faunes  et  Dryades,"  was  performed  at  a  Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris, 
November  10,  1907.  The  first  performance  of  the  whole  work  was  at  the  Mon- 
naie,  Brussels,  on  March  20,  1908,  Sylvain  Dupuis  conductor. 

"Danse  de  l'Oiseau  sacre,"  fragment  of  a  work  for  England.  Not  published ; 
not  in  Roussel's  list. 

"Evocations,'"  Op.  15.  Three  symphonic  sketches:  (1)  "Les  dieux  dans 
l'Ombre  des  Cavernes" ;  (2)  "La  Ville  rose";  (8)  "Aux  bords  du  Fleuve 
sacre."  1910-11.  Inspired  by  his  voyages  to  the  Orient. 

"Pour  une  Fete  de  Printemps,"  Op.  23. 

Symphony.  Produced  at  a  Pasdeloup  concert,  Paris,  March  4,  1922. 

Suite,  F  major,  Op.  33.  1926. 

Concert  for  small  orchestra   (1926). 

Petite  Suite.  First  performed  in  1929  at  the  Roussel  Festival,  Paris. 

Fanfare  pour  un  sacre  paien,  1929. 

Concerto  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra.  Performed  at  the  Roussel  Festival. 
1929  (Lucie  Caffaret,  pianist). 

Opera-Ballet  : 

"Le  Festin  de  l'Araign§e,"  Op.  17  (book  by  G.  de  Voisins).  Produced  at  the 
Theatre  des  Arts,  Paris,  April  3,  1913.  Sahary  Djelli,  dancer;  Grovlez,  con- 
ductor ;  Gilbert  des  Voisins,  the  grandson  of  the  famous  dancer,  Marie  Taglioni. 

"Padmavati,"  in  two  acts,  Op.  18  (poem  by  Louis  Laloy),  Paris  Opera, 
June  1,  1923.  Chief  dancers :  Miles.  Johnsson,  Schwarz,  Lorcia,  Bourgat,  and 
M.  Ricaux.  Singers :  Mmes.  Lapeyrette  and  Jane  Laval ;  MM.  Franz,  Rouard, 
Fabet,  Narcon.  Philippe  Gaubert,  conductor.  The  version  for  pianoforte  and 
voices  was  published  in  1919. 

"La  Naissance  de  la  Lyre,"  lyric  tale  in  one  act  (1922—24).  Opera,  Paris, 
*Tliis  list   does  not  pretend  to  be  complete. 


(Frank) 


VOICE,  PROGRAMME       CONCERT  PIANIST 
BUILDING,  ACCOM-        PEDAGOGUE 
PANYING  and  PIANO 


The  following  use  and  endorse  the  LaForge  method  of  'voice  production  : 

Mme.  Frances  Alda,  Mme.  Margaret  Matzenauer,  Miss  Emma  Otero,  Messrs. 
Lawrence  Tibbett,  Richard  Crooks,  Harrington  van  Hoesen,  and  many  others. 


Address :  Telephone : 

14  West  68th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y  Trafalgar  8993 
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July  1,  1925 ;  Mmes.  James,  Denys,  Craponne,  Delvair ;  MM.  Rambaud,  Fabert. 
Choregraphy  by  Mme.  Nijinski. 

Saraband  in  "Eventail  de  Jeanne,"  ballet.  Music  by  ten  composers  (Roussel, 
Ravel,  Schmidt,  Ibert,  Milhaud,  Poulenc,  Auric,  Roland-Manuel,  Ferrand, 
Debaunoy).  Paris  Opera,  March  4,  1929. 

Music  fob  the  Stage  : 

"Le  Marchand  de  sable  qui  passe,"  Op.  13.  Lyric  tale  by  G.  Jean-Aubry. 
Reduced  Orchestra.  Produced  at  Havre,  December  16,  1908.  First  performance 
of  the  music  in  Paris  at  a  Golschmann  concert,  December  6,  1919. 

Vocal  Works  : 

Voice  and  Orchestra : 

"La  Menace,"  Op.  9.  Poem  by  Henri  de  Regnier.  1907. 

Psalm  LXXX,  for  solo  tenor,  chorus,  and  orchestra  (1923).  First  performed 
in  Paris  on  April  25,  1929. 

"Deux  Madrigals,"  Op  9.  (for  four  voices)  :  (1)  Le  Souci  (de  Habert)  ; 
(2)   Chanson  de  VX  Siecle,  1897.  Not  published ;  not  in  Roussel's  list. 

Madrigal  aux  Muses,  Op.  25,  for  women's  voices. 
Chamber  Music : 

"Quintet  for  strings  and  horn,  1900.  Not  published ;  not  in  Roussel's  list. 

Sonata  for  pianoforte  and  violin.  1901.  Not  published,  not  in  Roussel's 
list. 

Pianoforte  Trio,  Op.  2.  1902. 

Divertissement  for  wind  instruments  and  pianoforte,  Op.  6.  1906. 

Sonata,  D  minor,  for  pianoforte  and  violin,  Op.  11,  1911. 

"Joueurs  de  Flute,"  for  flute  and  piano,   1924. 

Serenade  for  flute,  harp,   violin,   viola,  violoncello,  1925. 

Two  Sonatas  for  violin  and  piano,  1925. 

Songs : 

Op.  3,  8,  10,  19,  20,  26.  Among  them  Quatre  Poems  (Henri  de  Regnier)  : 
Le   Depart,    Vceux,   Jardin   mouille,   Madrigal  lyrique,    Op.   3,   1903. 

Quatre  Poemes  (Henri  de  R§gnier)  :  Adieux,  Nuit  d'automme,  Invocation, 
Odelette.  1907. 

A  un  jeune  gentilhomme.  Ode  chinoise   (translated  by  Roche).  1907. 

Flammes  (G.  Jean-Aubry),  Op.  10.  1908. 

Amoureux  separes,  poeme  chinois  de  Fu-Mi  (translated  by  Roche).  Op.  12. 
1908. 

Light  (G.  Jean-Aubry).  1918. 

A  Farewell  (English  poem  by  Oliphant).  1918. 

Sarabande  (Rene  Chalupt).  1919. 

Le  Bachelier  de  Salamanque    (Rene  Chalupt).  1919. 

Light.  Sarabande,  and  Le  Bachelier  de  Salamanque  were  sung  by  Mme. 
Lucy  Veuillemin  at  a  concert  of  the  Societe  Nationale  de  Musique,  Paris,  op 
December  27,  1919. 

Jazz  dans  la  Nuit,  1928. 

Prelude  and  Fughetta  for  organ,  1929. 

Trio  for  flute,  viola  and  cello,  1930. 

Odelette,  Invocation,  Adieu,  and  the  Ode  chinoise  were  sung  for  tne  first 
time  by  Jean  Bathori  in  Paris,  on  January  11,  1908. 
Pianoforte  : 

Des  Heures  passent:  (1)  Graves,  legeres;  (2)  Joyeuses;  (3)  Tragiques ; 
(4)  Champetres.  Op.  1.  1898.  Not  in  Roussel's  list. 

Conte  a  la  poupee.  1904.  Not  in  Roussel's  list. 

Rustiques:  (1)  Danse  au  bord  de  l'eau;  (2)  Promenade  sentimentale  en 
foret;   (3)  Retour  de  fete,  Op.  5.  1906. 

Suite:    (1)   Prelude;    (2)    Silence;    (3)   Bourree;    (4)   Ronde,  Op.  14.  1909. 

Sonatine,  Op.  16.  1913. 

Doute.  1919. 
Harp: 

Solo.  Impromptu.  1919.  , 

Guitar  : 

"Segovia,"  1925. 
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Symphony  No.  2,,  in  D  major,  Op.  73.  .  .  .  Johannes  Brahms 
(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897) 

Chamber  music,  choral  works,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs  had 
made  Brahms  famous  before  he  allowed  his  first  symphony  to  be 
played.  The  Symphony  in  C  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
at  Carlsruhe  on  November  4,  1876,  from  manuscript  with  Dessoff  as 
conductor.  Kirchner  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Marie  Lipsius  that  he  had 
talked  about  this  symphony  in  1863  or  1864  with  Mme.  Clara  Schu- 
mann, who  then  showed  his  fragments  of  it.  No  one  knew,  it  is 
said,  of  the  existence  of  a  second  symphony  before  it  was  completed. 

The  second  symphony,  D  major,  was  composed,  probably  at 
Portschach-am-See,  in  the  summer  of  1877,  the  year  that  saw  the 
publication  of  the  first.  Brahms  wrote  Dr.  Billroth  in  September 
of  that  year:  "I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  a  pretty  symphony; 
I  must  inquire  of  skilled  persons."  He  referred  to  Clara  Schumann, 
Dessoff,  and  Ernst  Frank.  On  September  19,  Mme.  Schumann  wrote 
that  he  had  written  out  the  first  movement.  Early  in  October  he 
played  it  to  her,  also  a  portion  of  the  finale.  The  symphony  was 
played  by  Brahms  and  Ignaz  Briill  as  a  pianoforte  duet  (arranged 
by  the  composer)  to  invited  guests  at  the  pianoforte  house  of  his 
friend  Ehrbar  in  Vienna  a  few  days  before  the  announced  date  of 
the  orchestral  performance,  December  11,  1877-  Through  force 
of  circumstances  the  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in 
public  at  the  succeeding  Philharmonic  concert  of  December  30-* 
Hans  Richter  conducted.  The  second  performance,  conducted  by 
Brahms,  was  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  on  January  10,  1878. 

*'Reimann,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms,  gives  January  10,  1878,  as  the  date,  and  says 
Brahms  conducted.  The  date  given  in  Erb's  "Brahms"  is  December  24,  1877.  Kalbeck, 
Deiters,  and  Miss  May  give  December  30,  1877,  although  contemporaneous  journals,  as 
the  Signale,  say  December  20.   1877. 


Adele  MARGULIES 

Eminent  "Pianist  and  Pedagogue 

"Teacher  of  noted  Virtuosos" 
has  resumed  Instruction  at  her 

Studio,  58  West  57th  Street,  New  York 
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The  review  written  by  Eduard  Hanslick  after  the  performance 
at  Vienna  may  reassure  those  who  are  unwilling  to  trust  their  own 
judgment : 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form, 
— i.e.:,  new  after  Beethoven, — but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  abso- 
lute instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  they  saw,  is  now 
superfluous  since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only 
Liszt's  symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined 
practical  programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern 
musical  world,  any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are 
framed  solely  for  Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refuta- 
tion, there  can  be  no  more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than 
the  long  row  of  Brahms's  instrumental  works,  and  especially  this 
second  symphony. 

"The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as 
peaceful,  tender,  but  not  effeminate;  serenity,  which  on  the  one 
side  is  quickened  to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened 
to  meditative  seriousness.  The  first  movement  begins  immediately 
with  a  mellow  and  dusky  horn  theme.  It  has  something  of  the 
character  of  the  serenade,  and  this  impression  is  strengthened  still 
further  in  the  scherzo  and  the  finale.  The  first  movement,  an 
Allegro  moderato,  in  3-4,  immerses  us  in  a  clear  wave  of  melody, 
upon  which  we  rest,  swayed,  refreshed,  undisturbed  by  two  slight 
Mendelssohnian  reminiscences  which  emerge  before  us.  The  last 
fifty  measures  of  this  movement  expire  in  flashes  of  new  melodic 
beauty.  A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B  major  follows,  which,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  development  of 
the  themes  than  for  the  worth  of  the  themes  themselves.  For  this 
reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon 
the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.  The  scherzo  is  thoroughly 
delightful  in  its  graceful  movement  in  minuet  tempo.  It  is  twice 
interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a 
moment-  The  finale  in  D,  4-4,  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable 
in  its  golden  serenity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales 
of  the  modern  school.  Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

"This  symphony  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the 
first  motives  which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  beneath  the 
snow,,  or  float  as  distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds.  It  is 
true  that  the  second  symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such 
noble  pathos  as  the  finale  of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its 
uniform  coloring  and  its  sunny  clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the 
first,  and  one  that  is  not  to  be  underestimated. 
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"Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble  but  dan- 
gerous inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony 
or  to  cover  them  with  lines  of  contrapuntal  intersection;  and 
if  the  thematic  development  in  the  second  symphony  appears  less 
remarkable  than  that  in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more 
flowing,  more  spontaneous,  and  their  development  seems  more 
natural,  more  pellucid,  and  therefore  more  effective.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly  our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had 
given  intense  expression  in  his  first  symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts 
of  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second  returned  to  the  earth, — the  earth 
that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the  vernal  months." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 


Walter  Niemann,  in  his  life  of  Brahms*  does  not  find  this  Sym- 
phony to  be  throughout  a  "harmless,  pleasing,  agreeable,  cheerfully 
'sunlit'  idyl.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth!  The  period 
between  the  sixties  and  the  eighties  of  the  last  century,  which  in 
spite  of  all  Germany's  victorious  wars,  was  so  peculiarly  languid, 
inert,  and  full  of  bourgeois  sensibility  in  art,  as  well  as  in  politics 
and  human  relations,  had,  none  the  less,  as  its  artistic  ideal,  a  heart- 
rending pathos  and  monumental  grandeur.  Nowadays,  regarding 
things  from  a  freer  and  less  prejudiced  point  of  view,  we  are  fortu- 
nately able  to  detect  far  more  clearly  the  often  oppressive  spiritual 
limitations,    moodiness,    and   atmosphere   of    resignation   in    such 

*The  life  of  Brahms  by  Niemann  (born  at  Hamburg  in  1876 — a  pupil  of  his 
father,  Rudolph,  Humperdinck,  and  the  Leipsic  Conservatory),  was  translated  into 
English  by  Catherine  Alison  PhilliDS  and  published  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York 
City,  in  1929.  The  original  was  first   published  about  ten  years  before  that. — P.   H. 
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pleasant,  apparently  cheerful,  and  anacreontic  works  as  Brahms's 
Second  Symphony.  Like  its  sister-symphony  in  the  major — namely, 
the  Third — the  Second,  though  nominally  in  the  major,  has  the 
veiled,  indeterminate  Brahmsian,  'moll-dur>  character,  hovering  be- 
tween the  two  modes.  Indeed,  this  undercurrent  of  tragedy  in  the 
second  Brahms  symphony,  quiet  and  slight  though  it  may  be,  is 
perceptible  to  a  fine  ear  in  every  movement.'' 

And  so  Niemann  finds  an  "ominous  stretto"  on  the  wind  in  the 
development  section.  The  second  movement  reveals  "  the  tragic 
undercurrent  of  the  symphony."  This  serious  undercurrent  is  also 
felt  "within  quite  small  limits  in  what  is  perhaps  the  most  typical 
and  individual  movement,  the  Brahmsian  'intermezzo  pastorale*  of 
its  allegretto  grazioso."  In  the  finale,  "fantastic,  romantic,  and 
ghostly  elements  can  be  seen  glimmering  beneath  the  ashes  in  a 
supernatural,  uncanny  way  throughout  the  whole  development  sec- 
tion. For  all  its  apparent  vivacity  of  movement  and  the  apparently 
unclouded  brightness  of  the  D  major  key,  tfye  finale  hides  within  its 
many  sombre  features,  and  even  spectral  and  supernatural  visions. 
Thus  Brahms's  Second  Symphony,  as  a  great  idyll  with  a  slightly 
tragic  tinge,  which  we  may  compare  with  that  great,  ruthlessly 
tragic  poet  Hebbel's  fine  epic,  'Mutter  und  Kind,'  was  at  the  same 
time,  as  a  'tragic  idyll,'  a  piece  of  the  most  genuine  and  typical 
Holstein  and  Low  German  art.  Its  quiet,  unconscious  tragedy, 
hidden  beneath  the  blossom  of  a  soft  idyll  of  man  and  nature,  with 
a  subdued  evening  tinge  and  a  prevailing  pastoral  spirit,  carries 
direct  conviction  to  a  discriminating  and  unprejudiced  listener — 
far  more  so,  in  any  case,  than  the  conscious  and  almost  forced  and 
deliberate  tragedy  of  the  First  Symphony  or  the  Tragic  Overture. 
Here  again,  perhaps,  there  has  been  no  conductor  save  Arthur 
Mkisch,  the  one  and  only  great  Brahms  conductor  of  our  day, 
who  has  simply  ignored  the  traditional  legend  as  to  the  innocent 
idyllic  character  of  the  Second  Brahms  symphony  and  interpreted 
it  as  what  it  really  is :  a  great,  wonderful,  tragic  idyll,  as  rich  in 
sombre  and  subdued  color  as  it  is  in  brightness."  In  conclusion, 
Niemann  finds  the  Second  Symphony  also  rich  in  "mysterious 
Wagnerian  visions,  suggestive  of  the  Wanderer,  in  a  mystic,  wood- 
land, faery,  nature  atmosphere  recalling  the  'Rheingold'  and  in 
many  sombre  and  even  ghostly  passages." 


Richard  Specht,  on  the  contrary,  in  his  life  of  Brahms,*  thinks 
that  "interpretative  phrases  are  especially  superfluous  in  the  case 
of  the  Second  Symphony,  which,  if  one  excepts  its  somewhat  morose 
finale,  is  a  serenade  rather  than  a  symphony,  and  reminds  us  that 
not  only  Beethoven,  but  Haydn  and  Mozart,  too,  wrote  symphonic 
works  and  that  theirs  would  be  better  called  sinfoniettas  to-day. 

*This  life  by  Richard  Specht  (born  at  Vienna  in  1870),  music  critic  and  author 
of  books  about  composers  and  a  history  of  the  Viennese  Opera,  was  translated  into 
English  by  Eric  Blom  and  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  N.Y.,  m  1930.  The  original 
German    edition   was   published   at   Dresden   in    1928. — P.   H. 
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The  work  is  suffused  with  the  sunshine  and  the  warm  winds  playing 
on  the  water,  which  recall  the  summer  at  Portschach  that  gave  it 
life.  The  comfortably  swinging  first  subject  at  once  creates  a  sense 
of  well-being  with  its  sincere  and  sensuous  gladness.  .  .  .  This 
movement  is  like  a  fair  day  in  its  creator's  life  and  outshines  the 
other  three  sections — the  brooding  andante,  the  rather  unimpor- 
tant scherzo  ...  the  broad,  sweeping  finale  which,  for  all  its 
lively,  driving  motion,  strikes  one  as  cheerless  and  artificial  in  its 
briskness.  The  impression  of  the  unsymphonic  nature  of  this  work 
is  probably  due  partly  to  a  prejudice  that  expects  to  see  cosmic 
images  and  not  mere  genre  pictures  in  such  a  composition,  and 
partly  to  the  metre  adopted  for  the  first  movement.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Brahms  did  not  employ  the  common  time  almost  invariably 
used  by  the  symphonic  masters  from  Mozart  to  Schubert  in  their 
opening  movements  until  he  came  to  this  fourth  symphony.  The 
round-dance  nature  of  the  %  measure  in  the  D  major  symphony  is 
especially  difficult  to  take  seriously,  and  rightly  so;  for  this  is  a 
light-hearted  work,  a  declaration  of  love  in  symphonic  form. 

"Brahms  was  particularly  fond  of  this  clear  and  tender  com- 
position, as  might  be  judged  from  the  little  mystifications  with 
which  he  raised  the  expectations  his  friends  had  of  the  new  work 
that  followed  its  elder  sister  within  the  space  of  a  year.  He  per- 
sisted in  describing  it  as  gloomy  and  awesome,  never  to  be  played 
by  any  musicians  without  a  mourning  band  on  their  sleeve.*  He 
replied  in  a  tone  of  waggish  secrecy  to  Elizabeth  von  Herzogenberg, 
who  was  impatiently  waiting  for  the  score  and  scolded  him  for 
not  rewarding  her  discretion  by  sending  her  the  work,  which  she 
knew  to  be  ready  ('May  the  deuce  take  such  modesty!')  and  who, 
incidentally,  took  exception  to  his  'spelling  so  noble  a  word  as 
'symphony'  with  an  'f.'  'It  really  is  no  symphony,'  he  writes,  'but 
merely  a  Sinfonie,  and  I  shall  have  no  need  to  play  it  to  you  before- 
hand. You  merely  sit  down  at  the  piano,  put  your  little  feet  on  the 
two  pedals  in  turn,  and  strike  the  chord  of  F  minor  several  times 
in  succession,  first  in  the  treble,  then  in  the  bass  ff  and  pp  and  you 
will  gradually  gain  a  vivid  impression  of  my  'latest.'f  And  he  was 
as  pleased  as  Punch  with  the  glad  surprise  and  delight  of  tl±e 
adored  woman  and  of  all  his  friends  when  they  saw  this  sunny 
work." 

*As  a  matter  of  fact  Brahms  wrote  to  Elisabeth  on  December  29,  1877  :  "The 
orchestra  here  play  my  new  symphony  with  crape  bands  on  their  sleeve,  because  of 
its  dirge-like  effect.  It  is  to  be  printed  with  a  black  edge,  too." — P.  H. 

fThis  letter  was  written  at  Vienna  on  November  22,  1877.  I  have  used  Hannah 
Bryant's  translation  ("Johannes  Brhams :  the  Herzogenberg  Correspondence/'  N.  Y. 
1909),  rather  than  Eric  Blom's,  Elisabet  von  Stockhausen,  who  married,  after  a 
long  courtship,  Heinrich  Picot  de  Peccaduc,  Preiherr  von  Herzogenberg,  a  serious, 
mediocre,  dull  comDOser  in  18fi8,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1847.  She  studied  under 
Dirzka,  an  organist,  and  later  under  Julius  Epstein  at  Vienna.  She  was  thoroughly 
musical,  a  fine  pianist,  blessed  with  a  wonderful  memory.  Her  husband  finally 
settled  at  Leipsic.  Brahms  had  given  her  some  piano  lessons  at  Vienna,  but  he  desisted, 
not  wishing  to  hurt  Epstein's  feelings.  Elisabeth  died  from  heart  disease  at  San 
Bemo  in  1892.  "She  had  beauty,  nobility  of  character,  womanly  tenderness,  a  pas- 
sionate love  of  truth  and  justice,  the  courage  of  her  opinions — every  good  thing,  in 
fact,  but  health."  Her  letters  to  Brahms  (1876-1890)  are  delightful,  and  Brahms, 
who  thought  highly  of  her  judgment,  frank  criticism,  and  womanly  character,  wrote 
to  her  intimately,  and  often  playfully. — P.  H. 
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FIRST  MATINEE 


SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOVEMBER  22 


AT  2.30 


PROGRAMME 


Glinka 


Overture  to  "Russian  and  Ludmilla"  in  D  major 


Nabokov 


Symphony 


I.    Allegro. 
II.     Largo. 
III.     Allegro. 


(First  Performance  in  New  York) 


Tchaikovsky        ....         Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 

I.  Andante  sostenuto;  moderato  con  anima     (In  movimento  di  valse). 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona. 

III.  Scherzo;  pizzicato  ostinato:  Allegro. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  after  Nabokov's  Symphony 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  58th  Street  Library 
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Overture  to  "Russlan  and  Ludmilla" 

Michael  Ivanovich  Glinka 

(Born  at  Novospasskoi  in  the  .government  of  Smolensk,  Russia,  on  June  2, 
1803;  died  at  Berlin,  on  February  15,  1857) 

Glinka's  second  opera,  "Russian  and  Ludmilla"  in  five  acts,  was 
suggested  to  him  by  Prince  Chakkovsky,  who  thought  Poushkin's 
fairy  tale  in  verse  suitable  for  operatic  purposes.  (The  poem  was 
published  in  1817.  The  subject  was  taken  from  a  Russian  folk  tra- 
dition.) Poushkin  consented,  and  undertook  to  make  necessary  alter- 
ations. He  was  killed  in  a  duel  in  1837.  K.  Bakhtourin  then  made 
a  scenario,  which  was  remodeled  by  Glinka,  but  the  libretto  was 
also  tinkered  by  the  Russian  dramatist  Nestor  Koukolnik,  Michael 
Guedeonov,  Captain  Chirkov  and  N.  Markowich.  The  first  perfor- 
mance was  at  Leningrad  on  November  27  (o.s.),  1842.  The  work 
failed.  The  Imperial  family  left  before  the  final  fall  of  the  curtain ; 
there  were  hisses  on  the  stage  and  in  the  orchestra.  The  second  per- 
formance was  also  a  failure;  but  at  the  third,  the  woman  that  took 
the  part  of  the  heroine — Glinka  thought  from  the  first  she  would  be 
incompetent — was  replaced  by  Mme.  Petrof,  and  the  opera  ran  for 
thirty-two  nights  that  season  and  for  twenty  the  next.  There  was  no 
revival  until  1859.  When  its  fiftieth  anniversary  was  celebrated  at 
Leningrad  in  1892,  there  had  been  two  hundred  and  eighty-five 
performances  in  that  city. 

The  story — a  story  of  the  days  of  pagan  Russia — tells  of  Lud- 
milla, the  daughter  of  King  Svietozar,  of  Kiev.  There  were  three 
suitors — the  knights  errant,  Russian  and  Farlaf  and  the  young 
Tartar  prince,  Ratmir.  The  girl  loved  Russian,  but  the  magician, 
Chernomor,  carried  her  away.  The  father  dispatched  the  three 
knights  to  rescue  her,  and  promised  Ludmilla's  hand  to  the  one 
who  succeeded  in  bringing  her  home.  Russian  took  counsel  with 
the  wizard,  Finn.  The  latter  gave  him  a  magic  sword,  with  which 
to  accomplish  the  rescue.  The  knight  saved  Ludmilla,  but  on  the 
homeward  journey  they  were  intercepted  by  Farlaf,  who  cast  both 
into  a  magic  slumber,  carried  the  maiden  back  to  her  father's  house 
and  demanded  her  hand  in  marriage.  Russian  awoke  and  arrived  at 
the  house  of  King  Svietozar  in  time  to  denounce  the  treachery.  The 
opera  ends  with  the  marriage  of  Russian  and  Ludmilla. 

The  overture  was  edited  and  dedicated  to  H.  Berlioz  by  the  com- 
poser's sister,  L.  Schestakov. 

The  thematic  material  is  taken  for  the  most  part  from  the  finale 
of  the  opera ;  but  one  theme  is  part  of  an  air  sung  by  Russian  in  the 
second  act.  A  whole-tone  descending  scale  employed  in  the  coda  is 
used  throughout  the  opera,  typical  of  Chernomor's  plots.  The  chief 
theme,  Presto,  D  major,  2-2,  after  some  introductory  measures,  is 
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Carnegie  Hall,  TUESDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER,  2nd,  at  8.30 
CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA 

NIKOLAI  SOKOLOFF,  Conductor 

PROGRAMME:     Symphony,  "With  the  Horn  Signal,"  Haydn;  "Horizons," 
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given  ff  to  the  full  orchestra.  The  second  theme,  F  major,  is  for 
violas,  and  violoncellos,  accompanied  by  the  other  strings.  Theodore 
Thomas  brought  out  the  overture  in  New  York  at  a  Central  Park 
Garden  concert  on  July  10,  1873. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  on  March  3,  1894. 

Kubinstein  in  his  "Conversation  on  Music"  ranked  Glinka  with 
Bach,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  and  Chopin  as  the  ones  whom  he  most 
revered  in  music.  He  said  that  Glinka's  "Kamarinskaya"  had  become 
the  type  for  Russian  instrumental  music.  This  Fantasy  on  two  Rus- 
sian Folk  Songs  was  brought  out  in  Boston  by  Theodore  Thomas 
on  October  5,  1870.  His  orchestra  played  it  in  Boston  at  a  concert 
in  honor  of  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  December  10,  1871.  Thomas 
gave  a  third  performance  on  November  15,  1876.  The  piece  has  been 
plaved  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  November 
17/1883;  May  15  1886;  October  26,   1889;   March  3  1894;  April 

18,  1919. 

Glinka's  other  orchestral  works  are  two  Spanish  overtures :  "Jota 
Aragonese"  and  "Night  in  Madrid" ;  Valse-  Fantaisie  and  incidental 
music  to  "Prince  Khohmsky."* 

Liszt  called  Glinka  the  "Prophet  Patriarch"  of  Russian  music. 
The  boy  was  reared  in  a  hot  house  atmosphere  by  his  maternal 
grandmother.  Throughout  his  life  he  was  nervous  and  of  a  delicate 
constitution.  His  early  years  were  spent  in  the  country,  where  un- 
commonly sensitive  to  musical  sounds,  he  was  influenced  by  folk 
songs  and  dances.  He  says  in  his  autobiographical  notes : 

"Sometimes  my  father  entertained  a  large  party  of  friends  and 
relatives ;  and  on  these  occasions,  he  would  send  for  my  uncle's  mu- 
sicians, a  small  orchestra  drawn  from  the  serfs  on  his  estate,  which 
lay  eight  versts  away  from  ours.  This  band  generally  remained 
several  days  at  our  house,  and  when  the  guests  had  finished  dancing, 
would  play  other  kinds  of  music.  .  .  .  Some  of  their  pieces  made 
a  new  and  indescribable  impression  upon  me,  so  that  for  days  after- 
wards I  was  in  a  kind  of  hectic  state,  or  possessed  by  delicious  lan- 
guor. Once,  when  the  time  came  for  my  drawing  lesson,  I  was  so 
absent-minded  that  my  teacher  reproved  me  because  my  thoughts 
were  entirely  filled  with  music.  'What  am  I  to  do?'  I  replied.  'Music 
is  my  very  soul.'  ...  I  often  took  a  violin  or  piccolo  and  tried  to 
join  in  with  the  band,  keeping,  of  course,  to  the  tonic  and  dominant. 
.  .  .  During  supper  Russian  national  songs  were  played,  arranged 
for  two  flutes,  two  clarinets,  two  horns  and  two  bassoons.  This 
'meltingly'  sad — but  to  me  satisfactory  combination — delighted  me, 
especially  the  horns  in  the  lower  registers  (I  could  not  endure 
shrill  tones)  ;  and  perhaps  these  songs  which  I  heard  in  my  child- 
hood first  suggested  the  idea  of  making  use  of  our  national  music." 

Glinka's  Life  has  been  written  by  Octave  Fouque  (Paris,  1880)  ; 
M.  D.  Calvocoressi  (Paris,  1913)  ;  R.  Findeisen  (1898)  ;  P.  Weimarn 
(1892)  ;  S.  Basunov  (1891)  and  others. 

*For  a  list  of  his  chamber,  pianoforte  and  vocal  music,  see  Mrs.  Rosa  Newmarch's 
interesting  article   "Glinka"   in    Grove's  Dictionary. 
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Symphony    .    . •    •    •    •    •    •    •    •    •  Nicolas   Nabokov 

(Born  at  Leningrad  on  April  17,  1903;  living  at  Paris.) 

Mr.  Nabokov  has  written  that  he  studied  at  the  Hochschule,  Ber- 
lin, also  at  Stuttgart.  Among  his  more  important  works  are  "Ode," 
a  ballet-oratorio ;  a  ballet,  "Aphrodite" ;  a  pianoforte  concerto,  and 
a  pianoforte  sonata.  Music  by  him  has  been  performed  in  Paris, 
London,  Berlin,  Brussels,  Amsterdam,  Geneva. 

*    • 

This  symphony  was  produced  at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestre  Sym- 
phonique  de  Paris,  Pierre  Monteux,  conductor,  on  February  16, 
1930.  The  programme  also  included  a  symphony  in  D  major  by 
Haydn;  the  Prelude  to  d'Indy's  "Fervaal";  Saint-Saens  violin  con- 
certo, No.  3  (Cecilie  Hansen,  violinist) ;  Massenet's  "Scenes  Al- 
saciennes."  It  has  been  characterized  as  a  "lyrical  symphony,"  with 
greater  melodic  invention  than  was  shown  in  Nabokov's  "Ode." 


Nabokov  first  drew  marked  attention  to  himself  as  a  composer 
by  his  extraordinary  ballet-oratorio,  produced  in  Paris,  in  June, 
1928,  by  Diaghilev's  Ballet  Russe  at  the  Sarah  Bernhardt  Theatre, 
"Ode  or  Meditation  at  Night  on  the  Majesty  of  God,  as  Revealed 
by  the  Aurora  Borealis."  Boris  Kochno  was  the  author  of  the 
scenic  book;  Lomonossov*  furnished  a  text  to  be  sung  by  soloists 
and  chorus;  the  choregraphy  was  by  L.  Massine;  scenery  and  cos- 
tumes designed  by  Paul  Tchelitchev  and  Charbonnier,  "strongly 
influenced"  by  Picasso.  The  chief  dancers  were  Miles.  Danilova, 

*A  poet  of  peasant  origin  in  the  time  of  Catherine  the  Great. — P.H. 
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Branitska,  Doubrovska;  Messrs.  Lifar,  Massine,  Woizikovsky. 
Roger  Desormiere  conducted.  When  this  "Ode"  was  produced  at 
His  Majesty's  Theatre,  London,  on  July  9,  1928,  Epstein's  model, 
Miss  Oriel  Ross,  mimed  Nature ;  Serge  Lifar  was  Nature's  pupil.  The 
"Ode"  was  then  described  as  a  "spectacle." 

The  "scenic  book"  contains  these  sentences :  "Nature  descends 
from  her  pedestal,  answers  her  pupil's  questions,  and  shows  him 
the  Constellations,  the  River,  Flowers,  and  Mankind.  Not  satisfied 
with  what  he  has  seen,  the  pupil  begs  Nature  to  show  him  her 
Festival.  Captivated  by  the  beauty  of  the  Festival,  the  pupil  darts 
forward,  enters  it,  and  destroys  by  his  presence  the  vision  of  Aurora 
Borealis.  Nature  becomes  again  a   Statue." 

According  to  M.  Schaeffner,  the  Ode  contains  a  dozen  separate 
morceaux,  duets,  airs,  recitatives,  choruses,  instrumental  inter- 
ludes. It  seemed  to  him  that  Nabokov,  for  a  subject  borrowed  from 
the  poetry  and  deism  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  gone  back  to 
the  manner  of  the  old  Russian  operas — those  of  Glinka,  for  ex- 
ample. Simplicity  of  manner  and  melodic  ingeniousness  does  not 
forbid  occasional  harmonic  liberties  of  contemporary  music.  The 
ballet  sometimes  rises  to  purely  religious  expressions.  M.  Schaeffner 
finds  that  the  style  of  the  Ode  may  be  likened  to  that  of  Auric's 
or  Poulenc's,  who  wish  in  some  of  their  works  to  establish  a  rela- 
tionship with  those  of  composers  at  work  in  the  early  years  of 
the  nineteenth-century,  by  "melodic  quality  and  choral  simplicity. 
.  .  .  The  nakedness,  far  from  being  a  mark  of  poverty,  becomes 
the  expression  of  force — the  strength  of  a  young  composer  who 
already  knows  the  value  of  direct  emphasis  and  of  the  constant 
presence  in  music  of  song.  Even  the  austerity  of  this  art — in  the 
choice  and  the  arrangement  of  material — fits  the  subject,  which 
is  in  the  form  of  a  hymn  to  Nature,  but  of  Nature  Avhich  reveals 
'the  grandeur  of  God.'  Ice,  the  war  of  fog  and  water,  the  aurora 
borealis — all  splendid  forms  of  Nature — far  from  making  us  forget 
everything  else  in  their  presence,  tell  us  of  the  divine  existence — 
as  the  operatic  airs,  the  melodic  sensuousness  lead  us  towards  the 
substantiality  that  music  can  contain.  Since  I  was  one  of  the 
imprudent  who  called  the  work  a  'chef-d'oeuvre,'  I  shall  justify 
myself  only  by  noting  how  rare  are  words  which,  marked  by  the 
artistic  charm  that  is  called  superficial,  imbue  us  with  serious 
thoughts  and  contribute  to  a  certain  religious  solemnity." 

M.  Schaeffner  asked  why  the  public  performance  was  called  "the 
first,"  since  it  was  only  another  rehearsal  with  closed  doors.  He 
thought  that  the  young  conductor  did  not  take  advantage  of  all 
the  means  at  his  disposal.  "And  so,  after  two  orchestral  rehearsals 
and  with  a  chorus  reduced  to  one  half,  the  new  work  of  Nicolas 
Nabokov,  this  Ode,  was  performed  at  the  risk  of  compromising, 
on  the  first  day,  the  work  and  the  composer,  who  then  made  his 
d6but  before  the  general  public." 

When  the  Ode  was  performed  in  London,  Mr.  W-  H.  Haddon 
Squire  wrote  a  description  to  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
(Some  complained  of  insufficient  rehearsal.) 

"Like  tomorrow,  the  'art-work  of  the  future'  never  comes,  but  as 
Coleridge  said.  'In  today  already  walks  tomorrow.'  Thanks  again 
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to  Serge  Diaghileff  and  his  Russian  Ballet,  we  see  in  'Ode,'  perhaps 
more  clearly  than  in  anything  else  yet  presented  in  London,  the 
shadows  cast  upon  today  by  the  art-work  of  tomorrow.  We  see, 
in  fact,  the  mechanism  about  which  so  much  is  now  said  and 
written  subdued  to  beauty  in  a  synthetic  form  of  singular  poten- 
tialities, a  form  in  which  the  despised  cinematograph  becomes  a 
new  and  liberating  element. 

"The  Wagnerian  'art- work  of  the  future'  was  held  together  by 
literature.  When  Robert  Franz  saw  'Lohengrin'  in  1851,  he  wrote 
to  a  well-known  poet :  'I  never  dreamt  it  possible  that  music  could 
fit  itself  and  subordinate  itself  to  a  story  to  such  an  extent,  with- 
out thereby  doing  away  with  itself.  In  "Lohengrin"  it  simply 
seems  to  import  light  and  shade  into  the  work,  to  adorn,  explain, 
and  add  lucidity  to  scenes  and  feelings.' 

"This  passage  shows  clearly  the  difference  between  the  Wagnerian 
synthesis  and  that  of  modern  ballet,  which  may,  as  does  'Ode,'  in- 
clude singing,  yet  keeps  Literature  and  her  story-telling  at  such  a 
distance  that  she  is  barely  allowed  through  the  stage  door.  The 
aesthetic  appeal  becomes  less  and  less  personal.  We  are  no  longer 
asked  to  step  into  the  magic  circle  of  mimetic  emotions,  but  in- 
vited rather  to  share  that  higher  aesthetic  satisfaction  which  comes 
from  perceiving  in  all  their  richness  and  diversity  the  relations  of 
form,  rhythm,  and  color  and  their  meaning. 

"There  is,  of  course,  no  particular  novelty  in  the  scenic  use  of 
the  cinematograph.  In  'Ode,'  however,  it  is  utilized  not  for  photo- 
graphic realism  and  representation  but  for  the  projection  of  visual 
forms  and  rhythms  in  actual  motion.  This  is  an  innovation  of  great 
importance  to  composers  for  the  theatre.  While  in  the  past  it  has 
been  possible  to  correlate  musical  rhythms  with  those  of  the  moving 
plastic  of  dance  and  gesture  on  the  stage,  to  establish  any  direct 
connection  between  these  rhythms  and  the  stationery,  organized 
visual  forms  of  the  scenic  setting  has  been  almost  out  of  the  ques- 
tion— except,  of  course,  through  the  movement  of  light  and  color 
controlled  by  the  familiar  mechanisms  of  battens,  floats,  spots, 
arcs,  and  dimmers.  'Ode'  shows  how  this  deadweight  of  arrested 
form  can  become  vital  with  rhythmic  life  and  energy,  and  points 
to  fascinating  development.   .    .    . 

"The  old  flaw  in  the  ballet  synthesis — that  visual  movement  was 
practically  confined  to  the  figures  of  the  dancers — prevented  the 
unity  which  can  be  realized  only  when  all  the  means  of  artistic 
expression,  aural  and  visual,  are  reduced  to  common  terms.  One 
would  like  to  see  a  composer  with  the  gift  of  musical  illustration — 
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Strauss,  Stravinsky,  or  de  Falla,  for  example — experimenting  with 
the  stage  of  'Ode'  and  its  new  orchestration  of  movement. 

"This  book  was  really  written,  not  so  much  for  the  decorators 
and  the  choregrapher,  as  for  those  whose  first  impulse  when  con- 
fronted with  any  work  of  art  is  to  ask,  'What  is  it  supposed  to  be  ?' 
To  them  a  work  of  art  must  never  speak  without  the  book.  'Ode' 
really  needs  no  literary  explanation. 

"Massine's  choregraphy  is  of  great  interest  and  deserves  more 
critical  examination  than  can  be  included  in  a  short  notice.  The 
flowing  plastic  melody  of  the  classical  dance  seems  now  as  out  of 
date  as  the  strains  of  early  Italian  opera.  It  was  curious  to  observe 
in  'Ode,'  with  its  more  mobile  stage,  how  modern  choregraphy 
seeks  for  effect  in  the  arrest  of  movement.  It  has  gone  to  the  acrobat 
and  the  tumbler  for  inspiration.  In  fact,  the  modern  ballet,  with 
its  masculinity  and  vigor,  is  developing  a  technique  similar  to  that 
of  the  circus,  which,  as  some  writer  or  other  has  said,  stands  for 
pure  skill  and  not  for  the  make-believe  of  the  theatre." 


We  regret  to  say  that  The  Daily  Telegraph  did  not  take  the  per- 
formance seriously.  At  the  outset,  Nature  "stands  on  a  pedestal, 
while  her  pupil  appears  to  be  highly  inconvenienced  by  a  long  rope. 
He  wriggles  out  of  it,  or  almost  out  of  it,  and  then  gets  entrapped 
again.  Darkness  descends  on  the  stage  while  Nature  is  on  the  point 
of  disappearing  through  the  trap-door. 

"It  is  still  dark  when  the  second  scene  opens,  and  lamps  are 
switched  about  by  a  group  of  dancers  behind  a  gauze,  recalling 
nothing  so  well  as  an  old-fashioned  London  fog.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  we  are  being  shown  the  constellations  (this  we  discovered  by 
reference  to  the  programme),  and  the  chief  dancer,  whom  we  took 
to  be  the  demon  king  of  pantomime  and  creator  of  the  fog,  is  Na- 
ture's pupil  in  search  of  Knowledge. 

"In  the  next  episode,  the  pupil,  still  dressed  in  quasi-clerical 
garb,  swims  a  river,  but  the  exercise  has  not  its  usual  exhilarating 
effect  and  he  begs  to  be  allowed  to  see  Nature's  own  Festival.  His 
request  is  granted.  The  beauty  of  the  mystery  of  it  all  causes  him 
to  dart  forward,  destroying  'by  his  presence  the  vision  of  Aurora 
Borealis,'  whereupon  Nature  becomes  again  a  statue — despairing, 
no  doubt,  of  ever  convincing  her  pupil  or  anybody  else  that  even 
this  symbolism  is  of  Nature  and  not  of  the  Russian  ballet. 

"From  time  to  time,  cinema  projections  are  thrown  on  a  screen — 
generally  it  is  a  geometrical  figure  that  melts  into  another,  or  a 
spiral  from  nowhere  leading  nowhere,  or  a  circle.  But  once,  at  least, 
we  were  shown  gymnasts  at  work. 

"We  do  not  know  whether  these  were  Russian  dancers  doing 
their  daily  practice,  or  pictures  of  coming  events.  .  .  .  The  value 
of  the  show  resides  in  the  striking  color  schemes  and  in  the  extra- 
ordinary cleverness  of  the  chief  dancers-" 
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Symphony  in  F  minor,  No.  4,  Op.  36    Peter  Iljtsch  Tchaikovsky 

(Born  at  Votkinski,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died 

at  Leningrad,  November  6,  1893) 

Tchaikovsky  composed  this  symphony  during  the  winter  of  1877- 
78.  He  had  lost  interest  in  an  opera,  "Othello,"  for  which  a  libretto 
at  his  own  wish  had  been  drafted  by  Stassov.  The  first  draft 
was  finished  in  May,  1877.  He  began  the  instrumentation  on  August 
23,  of  that  year,  and  finished  the  first  movement  September  24.  He 
began  work  again  towards  the  end  of  November.  The  Andantino 
was  finished  on  December  27,  the  Scherzo  on  January  1,  1878,  and 
the  Finale  on  January  7,  1878. 

The  first  performance  was  at  a  symphony  concert  of  the  Russian 
Musical  Society,  Moscow,  February  22,  1878.  Nicholas  Rubinstein 
conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  concert  of  the 
Symphony  Society  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York, 
February  1,  1890,  Walter  Damrosch  conductor. 

The  Andante  and  the  Scherzo  were  played  in  Boston  for  the  first 
time  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  October  18,  1890.  Mr.  Nikisch  con- 
ducted. They  were  played  here  at  an  extra  concert  of  the  Symphony 
Orchestra,  March  2,  1892.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  of  the 
whole   symphony   was   by  the   New   York     Symphony    Orchestra, 

Walter  Damrosch  conductor,  at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  April  20, 
1893.  The  first  performance  of  the  whole  symphony  at  a  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on  November  18,  1896,  Mr. 
Paur  conductor.  The  Symphony  was  played  at  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  March  26,  1904;  October 
21,  1905;  October  16,  1909;  February  10,  1912;  Februarv  14,  1914; 
March  3,  1916 ;  December  28,  1917 ;  November  25,  1921 ;  March  26, 
1926;  October  28,  1927;  October  31,  1930. 

The  dedication  of  this  symphony  is  as  follows:  A  mon  meilleur 
ami"  ("To  my  best  friend"),  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

This  best  friend  was  the  widow  Nadejda  Filaretovna  von  Meek. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Frolowsky.  Born  in  the  village  Snamensk, 
government  of  Smolensk,  February  10,  1831,  she  married  in  1848 
an  engineer,  and  for  some  years  knew  poverty.  Her  courage  did 
not  give  way;  she  was  a  helpmeet  for  her  husband,  who  finally 
became  famous  and  successful.  In  1876  her  husband  died.  She  was 
left  with  eleven  children  and  a  fortune  of  "many  millions  of 
rubles."  Dwelling  at  Moscow,  fond  of  music,  she  admired  beyond 
measure  certain  works  by  Tchaikovsky.  Inquiring  curiously  con- 
cerning his  character  as  a  man  and  about  his  worldly  circum- 
stances, she  became  acquainted  with  Kotek,*  a  pupil  of  Tchai- 
kovsky in  composition.  Through  him   she  gave  Tchaikovsky  com- 

♦Joseph  Kotek,  violinist,  born  at  Kamenez-Podolsk  in  1855,  died  at  Davos,  Switzer- 
land, in  1885.  A  pupil  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory,  he  studied  later  with  Joachim  in 
Berlin  and  in  1882  was  appointed  a  teacher  of  violin  playing  at  the  Hochschule  fur 
Musik   in   that   city.   He   composed  6tudes,   duets,   and   other   pieces   for   the   violin. 
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missions  for  transcriptions  for  violin  and  pianoforte  of  some  of 
his  works.  There  was  an  interchange  of  letters.  In  the  early  summer 
of  1877  she  learned  that  he  was  in  debt.  She  sent  him  three  thou- 
sand rubles ;  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  she  determined  to  give  him 
yearly  the  sum  of  six  thousand  rubles,  that  he  might  compose  free 
from  pecuniary  care  and  vexation ;  but  she  insisted  that  they  should 
never  meet.  They  never  spoke  together;  their  letters  were  frequent 
and  intimate.  Tchaikovsky  poured  out  his  soul  to  this  woman, 
described  by  his  brother  Modest  as  proud  and  energetic,  with  deep- 
rooted  principles,  with  the  independence  of  a  man;  a  woman  that 
held  in  disdain  all  that  was  petty  and  conventional;  pure  in 
thought  and  action;  a  woman  that  was  compassionate,  not 
sentimental. 

In  a  long  letter  to  Mme.  Meek  from  Florence,  March  1,  1878, 
Tchaikovsky  gave  the  programme  of  the  Fourth  Symphony,  with 
thematic  illustrations  in  notation: — 

"The  Introduction  is  the  kernel,  the  quintessence,  the  chief 
thought  of  the  whole  symphony."  He  quotes  the  opening  theme, 
sounded  by  horns  and  bassoons,  Andante,  F  minor,  3-4.  "This  is 
Fate,  the  fatal  power  which  hinders  one  in  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness from  gaining  the  goal,  which  jealously  provides  that  peace 
and  comfort  do  not  prevail,  that  the  sky  is  not  free  from  clouds, — 
a  might  that  swings,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  constantly  over 
the  head,  that  poisons  continually  the  soul.  This  might  is  over- 
powering and  invincible.  There  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  submit  and 
vainly  complain."  He  quotes  the  theme  for  strings,  Moderato  con 
anima,  F  minor,  9-8.  "The  feeling  of  despondency  and  despair  grows 
ever  stronger  and  more  passionate.  It  is  better  to  turn  from  the 
realities  and  to  lull  one's  self  in  dreams."  Clarinet  solo  with  ac- 
companiment of  strings.  "O  joy !  What  a  fine  sweet  dream !  A  radi- 
ant being,  promising  happiness,  floats  before  me  and  beckons  me. 
The  importunate  first  theme  of  the  allegro  is  now  heard  afar  off, 
and  now  the  soul  is  wholly  enwrapped  with  dreams.  There  is  no 
thought  of  gloom  and  cheerlessness.  Happiness !  Happiness !  Happi- 
ness !  No,  they  are  only  dreams,  and  Fate  dispels  them.  The  whole 
of  life  is  only  a  constant  alternation  between  dismal  reality  and 
flattering  dreams  of  happiness.  There  is  no  port :  you  will  be  tossed 
hither  and  thither  by  the  waves,  until  the  sea  swallows  you.  Such 
is  the  programme,  in  substance,  of  the  first  movement. 

"The  second  movement  shows  another  phase  of  sadness.  Here  is 
that  melancholy  feeling  which  enwraps  one  when  he  sits  at  night 
alone  in  the  house,  exhausted  by  work ;  the  book  which  he  had  taken 
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to  read  has  slipped  from  his  hand;  a  swarm  of  reminiscences  has 
arisen.  How  sad  it  is  that  so  mnch  has  already  been  and  gone!  and 
yet  it  is  a  pleasure  to  think  of  the  early  years.  One  mourns  the 
past  and  has  neither  the  courage  nor  the  will  to  begin  a  new  life. 
One  is  rather  tired  of  life.  One  wishes  to  recruit  his  strength  and 
to  look  back,  to  revive  many  things  in  the  memory.  One  thinks  on 
the  gladsome  hours,  when  the  young  blood  boiled  and  bubbled  and 
there  was  satisfaction  in  life.  One  thinks  also  on  the  sad  moments, 
on  irrevocable  losses.  And  all  this  is  now  so  far  away,  so  far  away. 
And  it  is  all  so  sad  and  yet  so  sweet  to  muse  over  the  past. 

"There  is  no  determined  feeling,  no  exact  expression  in  the  third 
movement.  Here  are  capricious  arabesques,  vague  figures  which  slip 
into  the  imagination  when  one  has  taken  wine  and  is  slightly  in- 
toxicated. The  mood  is  now  gay,  now  mournful.  One  thinks  about 
nothing;  one  gives  the  fancy  loose  reins,  and  their  is  pleasure  in 
drawings  of  marvellous  lines.  Suddenly  rush  into  the  imagination 
the  picture  of  a  drunken  peasant  and  a  gutter-song.  Military  music 
is  heard  passing  by  in  the  distance.  These  are  disconnected  pic- 
tures, which  come  and  go  in  the  brain  of  the  sleeper.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  reality;  they  are  unintelligible,  bizarre,  out-at- 
elbows. 

"Fourth  movement.  If  you  find  no  pleasure  in  yourself,  look 
about  you.  Go  to  the  people.  See  how  it  understands  to  be  jolly, 
how  it  surrenders  itself  to  gayety.  The  picture  of  a  folk-holiday. 
Scarcely  have  you  forgotten  yourself,  scarcely  have  you  had  time 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  happiness  of  others,  before  untiring  Fate 
again  announces  its  approach.  The  other  children  of  men  are  not 
concerned  with  you.  They  neither  see  nor  feel  that  you  are  lonely 
and  sad.  How  they  enjoy  themselves,  how  happy  they  are!  And 
will  you  maintain  that  everything  in  the  world  is  sad  and  gloomy? 
There  is  still  happiness,  simple,  native  happiness.  Eejoice  in  the 
happiness  of  others — and  you  can  still  live. 

"This  is  all  that  I  can  tell  you,  my  dear  friend,  about  the  sym- 
phony. My  words  naturally  are  not  sufficiently  clear  and  exhaus- 
tive. It  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  instrumental  music,  that  it 
does  not  allow  analysis." 

In  December,  1890,  Mme.  Meek  wrote  that  her  affairs  were 
complicated.  She  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  could  not  continue 
her  allowance  to  Tchaikovsky.  He  was  greatly  disturbed,  but  his 
brother  writes  that  Peter,  "with  his  usual  lack  of  confidence, 
greatly  exaggerated  to  himself  the  consequences  of  this  loss."  Peter 
did  not  recover  from  the  blow:  his  letters  to  her  were  not  ans- 
wered. It  seems  that  from  1890  she  had  suffered  from  a  "terrible 
nervous  disease,  which  changed  her  relations  with  everyone."  On 
Tchaikovsky's  death-bed,  her  name  was  on  his  lips,  "and  in  the 
broken  phrases  of  his  last  delirium  these  words  alone  were  intelli- 
gible to  those  around  him."  She  died  on  January  25,  1894,  live 
months  after  Peter  died.  The  news  of  his  end  reached  her  on  her 
death-bed. 
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STUDENTS'  OPEN  HOUSE  EVENING 
every  Thursday  at  8  p.m. 

MUSICAL  PROGRAMME— INFORMAL  MUSIC— SOCIAL  EVENING 

All  music  lovers  are  cordially  invited.     No  charge.     Come  and  join  us 

Tel.  University  0956 


EDWARD     SCJHUBERTH     &     COMPANY 

Importers,  Music  Publishers  and  Dealers,  11  East  22nd  Street  New  York 

PUBLISHERS'  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR 
Stelngraeber  Edition.  Leipzig  Gould  &  Bolttler,  London  J.  B.  Cramer  &  Co.,  London 

Cotta^  Edition,  Stuttgart  Forsyth  Bros.,  Ltd.,  London  Cary  &  Co.,  London 

Practical  Pianoforte  School  Beal,  Stuttard  &  Co,,  London  F.Hofmeister.-Germer  Works,  Leipzig 

Banks  &  Co.,  York  Joseph  Williams,  Ltd.,  London         Bach-Boekelmar    Works  in  colors 

AGENTS  FOR  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF.  H.  GERMER'S  INSTRUCTIVE  EDITIONS 
SEND  FOR  A  FREE  THEMATIC  CATALOG 


PIANO,  ORGAN,  COACHING 

Studio:   TRINITY  COURT 

175  DARTMOUTH  STREET,  BOSTON 

(Kenmore  8431) 


s  Adams  White 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING 


MONDAYS 
Steinway  Hall 
New  York  City 


STUDIO 
Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
STEINERT  HALL 

162   BOYLSTON   STREET         .         BOSTON 
Telephone  Hubbard  6677 


TENOR 

Member  of  The  American  Academy  of  Teachers  of 

Singing.     A  comprehensive  Course  of  Ten  Lessons  on 

the  Principles  of  the  Singing  and  Speaking  Voice 

Studio:  4  WEST  40th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
Opposite  Public  Library  Tel.  Penn.  4792 


The  Advantages  of  a 

Living  Trust 

JtTALF  an  hour's  discussion  of 
Living  Trusts  with  one  of  our  officers  may  lift  a 
large  burden  of  financial  care  from  your  shoulders. 

There  are  many  good  reasons  for  establishing  such 
a  trust  with  the  Lee,  Higginson  Trust  Company. 

You  may  wish  to  provide  for  a  dependent,  or  an 
institution.  You  may  desire  to  study  in  advance  the 
wisdom  of  your  final  dispositions.  Or  you  may  re- 
quire more  leisure  for  travel  or  study,  and  more  time 
for  the  exacting  requirements  of  your  profession. 

This  Trust  Company  offers  you  all  the  advantages 
which  Lee,  Higginson  &  Company  have  gained 
during  more  than  eighty  years  of  investment  expe- 
rience. Our  officers  stand  ready  to  suggest  the  ways 
in  which  a  Living  Trust  will  be  of  value  to  you. 


LEE,  HIGGINSON  TRUST  CO. 

50  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

UPTOWN-CORNER  OF  CLARENDON  AND  BOYLSTON  STREETS 


CARNEQIE  HALL         ....         NEW  YORK 

Thursday  Evening,  January   8,   at  8.30 
Saturday  Afternoon,  January  10,  at  2.30 
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68  years  of  skillful  yesterdays  in  order  to  give 
you  today's  Baldwin  of  countless  tomorrows. 


HAROLD  BAUER  .  .  . '.  writes  of  the  Baldwin 

"I  feel  privileged  to  join  so  distinguished  a  group  and 
I  look  forward  to  playing  upon  an  instrument  which 
my  closest  examination  has  shown  to  possess  all  the 
qualities  I  desire  in  order  to  bring  beautiful  music  to 
my  audiences." 

Baldwin  Pianos  are  on  display  and  sale  exclusively  at  the  warerooms  of 

Baldwin  Piano  Company 

20  East  54th  Street  New  York  City 
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AND  THE 
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THE  INSTRUMENT  OF  THE 
IMMORTALS  WILL  LAST 
THROUGH    FENERATIONS 


The  Stein  way  is  capable  of  giving  more  than  a  half 
century  of  faithful,  beautiful  service.  Pure  and  glorious 
of  tone,  a  source  of  constant  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  an 
instrument  such  as  the  Steinway  is  an  investment  that 
pays  for  itself  many  times  in  enjoyment  and  cultural 
inspiration.  •  Yet  the  Steinway  is  no  more  difficult  to 
buy  than  a  good  automobile  or  a  worthy  piece  of  furni- 
ture. It  may  be  paid  for  in  a  manner  that  will  not  put  a 
strain  on  even  the  modest  income.  10%  down — three 
years  to  pay  the  balance!  •  Visit  your  nearest  Steinway 

dealer  today.  Listen  to 
the  piano  of  Paderewski, 
Hofmann  and  Rachma- 
ninoff .  .  .  and  arrange  to 
have  sent  to  your  home 
the  particular  graceful 
standard  or  period  model 
that  you  feel  would  be 
most  suitable. 


STEINWAy 


THE    INSTRUMENT    OF    THE    IMMORTALS 


A   new  Steinway  Upright  piano   can  be   bought  for   a   total   as  low   as     $M 7  m 
Baby  Grand  at     ^1^75         •         10%    doWIl  balance  in  thi 


tree  years 


As  the  Steinway  is  made  in  New  York  City,  this  price,  naturally,  must  be  "plus  transportation"  beyond 

New  York  and  its  suburbs. 

Used  pianos  accepted  in  partial  exchange.    If  there  is  no  Steinway  dealer  near  you, 
write   for    information    to    Steinway    &    Sons,    Steinway    Hall,    109    W.    57th    Street, 

New  York  City. 
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Violins. 

Burgin,  R. 

Elcus,  G. 

Gundersen,  R. 

Sauvlet,  H.                Cherkassky,  P 

Concert-master 

Kreinin,  B. 

Kassman,  N. 

Hamilton,  V.            Eisler,  D. 

Theodorowicz,  J. 

Hansen,  E. 

Lauga,  N. 

Fedorovsky,  P. 

Leibovici,  J. 

Pinfield,  C. 

Mariotti,  V. 

Leveen,  P. 

Tapley,  R. 

Thillois,  F. 

Zung,  M. 

Knudson,  C 

Gorodetzky,  L. 

Mayer,  P. 

Diamond,  S. 

Zide,  L. 

Fiedler,  B. 

Bryant,  M. 

Beale,  M. 

Stonestreet,  L. 

Messina,  S. 

Murray,  J. 

Del  Sordo,  R. 

Erkelens,  H. 
Violas. 

Seiniger,  S. 

Lefranc,  J. 

Fourel,  G. 

Bernard,  A. 

Grover,  H. 

Artieres,  L. 

Cauhape,  J. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C. 

Werner,  H.                  Fiedler,  A. 

Avierino,  N. 

Deane,  C 

Gerhardt,  S. 

Violoncellos. 

Jacob,  R. 

Bedetti,  J. 

Langendoen,  J. 

Chardon,  Y. 

Stockbridge,  C.     Fabrizio,  E. 

Zighera,  A. 

Barth,  C. 

Droeghmans,  H. 

Warnke,  J.             Marjollet,  L. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 

Lemaire,  J. 

Ludwig,  O. 

Girard,  H.                  Moleux,  G 

Vondrak,  A. 

Oliver,  F. 

Frankel,  I. 

Dufresne,  G.              Kelley,  A. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons* 

Laurent,  G. 

Gillet,  F. 

Polatschek,  V. 

Laus,  A. 

Bladet,  G. 

Devergie,  J. 

Mimart,  P. 

Allard,  R. 

Amerena,  P. 

Stanislaus,  H. 

Arcieri,  E. 
Allegra,  E. 

Panenka,  E. 
Bettoney,  F. 

(E-flat  Clarinet) 

Piccolo. 

English  Horn. 

Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Speyer,  L. 

Pigassou,  G. 

Piller,  B. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets 

Trombones. 

Boettcher,  G. 

Valkenier,  W. 

Mager,  G. 

Raichman,  J. 

Pogrebniak,  S. 

Schindler,  G. 

Lafosse,  M. 

Hansotte,  L. 

Van  Den  Berg,  C. 

Lannoye,  M. 

Grundey,  T. 

Kenfield,  L. 

Lorbeer,  H. 

Blot,  G. 

Perret,  G. 
Voisin,  R. 
Mann,  J. 

Adam,  E. 

Tubas. 

Harps. 

Timpani. 

Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 

Zighera,  B. 

Ritter,  A. 

Sternburg,  S. 

Adam,  E. 

Caughey,  E. 

Polster,  M. 

White,  L. 

Organ. 

Celesta. 

Librarian. 

Snow,  A. 

Fiedler,  A. 

Rogers,  L.  J. 

Try  Some  New  Boulevards 

Piccadilly — or  the  Champs  Elysees — they  don't  do  you  so 
well  in  winter.  Then  try  some  new  boulevards.  Sip  apina 
fria  in  a  cafe  on  Havana's  Parque  Central.  Watch  the 
handannaed  beauties  (gowned  a  V  Imperatrice)  on  the 
Savane  in  Fort  de  France.  See  the  silent  Hindus  on  Marine 
Square  in  Port  of  Spain ;  the  inky  "Bobbies"  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  Bridgetown.  Shop  for  perfumes  and  pajamas  on 
Colon's  Front  Street;  lounge  on  Panama's  Malecon,or  on  the 
Scholtgat  in  Curacao — Holland  in  the  Caribbean.  But  first 
ask  Raymond'Whitcomb  about  their  West  Indies  Cruises! 

A  16-day  Cruise — Jan.  8  to  Jan.  24 

$227.50  and  up 

1st  25-day  Cruise — Jan.  28  to  Feb.  22  2nd  25-day  Cruise — Feb.  24  to  Mar.  21 

$317.50  and  up 

Sailing  on  the  30,000-ton  "Statendam"  (Holland-America)  the  cruises  include  Haiti 

Porto  Rico,  St.  Thomas,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Trinidad,  Caracas, 

Curacao,  Panama,  Jamaica,  Havana,  Nassau,  etc. 

Also  an  Air  Cruise,  by  specially  chartered  planes,  including  Central  America  and  Mexico 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Company 

225  FIFTH  AVENUE.  Telephone    Ashland     4-9530 
670  FIFTH  AVENUE,  Telephone  Volunteer    5-3400 
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Fiftieth  Season,    1930-1931 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY   8 
AT  8.30 


PROGRAMME 


Mozart         ....         Symphony  in  G  minor  (Koechel  No.  550") 

I.  Allegro  molto. 

II.  Andante. 

III.  Menuetto;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  assai. 

Stravinsky Capriccio  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 

I.    Presto. 

II.     Andante  rapsodico. 
III.    Allegro  capriccioso,  ma  tempo  giusto. 

(Played  without  pause) 

(First  time  in  New  York) 


Moussorgsky  .         .         "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition,"  Pianoforte  Pieces 

arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel 

Promenade— Gnomes— Tuileries — Bydlo— Ballet  of  Chickens  in 
their  Shells — ■  Samuel  Goldenberg  and  Schmuyle — Limoges  — 
The  Market-place— Catacombs  (Con  mortuis  in  lingua  mortua) — 
The  Hut  on  Fowls'  Legs — The  Great  Gate  at  Kiev. 


SOLOIST 
JESTJS  MARIA  SANROMA 


STEINWAY  PIANO 


There  will  be  an  intermission  after  Stravinsky's  Capriccio 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  58th  Street  Library 
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Symphony  in  G  minor  (K.  550)   .      .  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791) 

Mozart  wrote  his  three  greatest  symphonies  in  1788.  The  one  in 
E-flat  is  dated  June  26,  the  one  in  G  minor  July  25,  the  one  in  C 
major  with  the  fugue-finale  August  10. 

His  other  works  of  that  year  are  of  little  importance  with  the 
exception  of  a  piano  concerto  in  D  major  which  he  played  at  the 
coronation  festivities  of  Leopold  II.  at  Frankfort  in  1790.  There 
are  canons  and  piano  pieces,  there  is  the  orchestration  of  Handel's 
"Acis  and  Galatea,"  and  there  are  six  German  dances  and  twelve 
minuets  for  orchestra.  Nor  are  the  works  composed  in  1789  of 
interest,  with  the  exception  of  the  clarinet  quintet  and  a  string 
quartet  dedicated  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  Again  we  find  dances 
for  orchestra, — twelve  minuets  and  twelve  German  dances. 

Why  is  this?  1787  was  the  year  of  "Don  Giovanni";  1790,  the 
year  of  "Cosi  fan  tutte."  Was  Mozart,  as  some  say,  exhausted  by 
the  feat  of  producing  three  symphonies  in  such  a  short  time?  Or 
was  there  some  reason  for  discouragement  and  consequent  idleness? 

The  Kitter  Gluck,  composer  to  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  died  No- 
vember 15,  1787^  and  thus  resigned  his  position  with  salary  of  two 
thousand  florins.  Mozart  was  appointed  his  successor,  but  the  thrifty 
Joseph  cut  down  the  salary  to  eight  hundred  florins.  And  Mozart 
at  this  time  was  sadly  in  need  of  money,  as  his  letters  show.  In  a 
letter  of  June,  1788,  he  tells  of  his  new  lodgings,  where  he  could 
have  better  air,  a  garden,  quiet.  In  another,  dated  June  27,  he  says : 
"I  have  done  more  work  in  the  ten  days  that  I  have  lived  here  than 
in  two  months  in  my  other  lodgings,  and  I  should  be  much  better 
here,  were  it  not  for  dismal  thoughts  that  often  come  to  me.  I 
must  drive  them  resolutely  away;  for  I  am  living  comfortably, 
pleasantly,  and  cheaply."  We  know  that  he  borrowed  from  Puch- 
berg,  a  merchant  with  whom  he  became  acquainted  at  a  Masonic 
lodge,  for  the  letter  with  Puchberg's  memorandum  of  the  amount 
is  in  the  collection  edited  by  Nohl. 

Mozart  could  not  reasonably  expect  help  from  the  Emperor.  The 
composer  of  "Don  Giovanni"  and  the  "Jupiter"  symphony  was  un- 
fortunate in  his  Emperors. 

We  know  little  or  nothing  concerning  the  first  years  of  the  three 
symphonies.  Gerber's  "Lexicon  der  Tonktinstler"  (1790)  speaks 
appreciatively  of  him:  the  erroneous  statement  is  made  that  the 
Emperor  fixed  his  salary  in  1788  at  six  thousand  florins;  the  varied 
ariettas  for  piano  are  praised  especially;  but  there  is  no  mention 
whatever  of  any  symphony. 


The  enlarged  edition  of  Gerber's  work  (1813)  contains  an  ex- 
tended notice  of  Mozart's  last  years,  and  we  find  in  the  summing 
up  of  his  career:  "If  one  knew  only  one  of  his  noble  symphonies, 
as  the  overpoweringly  great,  fiery,  perfect,  pathetic,  sublime  sym- 
phony in  C."  And  this  reference  is  undoubtedly  to  the  "Jupiter," 
the  one  in  C  major. 

Mozart  gave  a  concert  at  Leipsic  in  May,  1789.  The  programme 
was  made  up  wholly  of  pieces  by  him,  and  among  them  were  two 
symphonies  in  manuscript.  A  story  that  has  come  down  might 
easily  lead  us  to  believe  that  one  of  them  was  the  one  in  G  minor. 
At  a  rehearsal  for  this  concert  Mozart  took  the  first  allegro  of  a 
symphony  at  a  very  fast  pace,  so  that  the  orchestra  soon  was 
unable  to  keep  up  with  him.  He  stopped  the  players  and  began 
again  at  the  same  speed,  and  he  stamped  the  time  so  furiously 
that  his  steel  shoe  buckle  flew  into  pieces.  He  laughed,  and,  as  the 
players  still  dragged,  he  began  the  allegro  a  third  time.  The  musi- 
cians, by  this  time  exasperated,  played  to  suit  him.  Mozart  after- 
wards said  to  some  who  wondered  at  his  conduct,  because  he  had 
on  other  occasions  protested  against  undue  speed :  "It  was  not 
caprice  on  my  part.  I  saw  that  the  majority  of  the  players  were 
wejl  along  in  years.  They  would  have  dragged  everything  beyond 
endurance  if  I  had  not  set  fire  to  them  and  made  them  angry,  so 
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THE 

Analytic  Symphony  Series 

Edited  by  Percy  Goetschius,  Mus.  Doc. 


Two-hand  piano  interpretations  of  the  master 
symphonies.  Keys  to  the  fullest  enjoyment  and 
understanding  of  these  great  works.  Reveals 
harmonic  relations,  details  of  form  and  struc- 
ture.    Fully   annotated.     Send   for    literature. 


Oliver  Ditson  Company 


179  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
10  EAST  34th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


that  out  of  sheer  spite  they  did  their  best."  Later  in  the  rehearsal 
he  praised  the  orchestra,  and  said  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  it 
to  rehearse  the  accompaniment  to  the  pianoforte  concerto:  "The 
parts  are  correct,  you  play  well,  and  so  do  I."  This  concert,  by 
the  way,  was  poorly  attended,  and  half  of  those  who  were  present 
had  received  free  tickets  from  Mozart,  who  was  generous  in  such 
matters.  i 

Mozart  also  gave  a  concert  of  his  own  works  at  Frankfort,  Oc- 
tober 14,  1790.  Symphonies  were  played  in  Vienna  in  1788,  but 
they  were  by  Haydn;  and  one  by  Mozart  was  played  in  1791.  In 
1792  a  symphony  by  Mozart  was  played  at  Hamburg. 

The  early  programmes,  even  when  they  have  been  preserved,  sel- 
dom determine  the  date  of  a  first  performance.  It  was  the  custom 
to  print:  "Symphonie  von  Wranitsky,"  "Sinfonie  von  Mozart," 
"Sinfonia  di  Haydn."  Furthermore,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
"Sinfonie"  was  then  a  term  often  applied  to  any  work  in  three 
or  more  movements  written  for  strings,  or  strings  and  wind 
instruments. 

The  two  symphonies  played  at  Leipsic  were  not  then  published. 
The  two  that  preceded  the  great  three  were  composed  in  1783  and 
1786.  The  latter  of  the  two  (in  D  major)  was  performed  at  Prague 
with  extraordinary  success. 

The  Symphony  in  G  minor  was  played  in  Boston  on  December 
21,  1850,  from  a  score  presented  by  C.  C.  Perkins  at  a  con- 
cert in  Tremont  Temple  of  the  Boston  Musical  Fund  Society,  the 
"second  Grand  Concert  for  the  Establishment  of  a  Charitable  Fund." 
G.  J.  Webb  conducted.  The  other  pieces  were  "Grand  Overture, 
Leonora,"  by  Beethoven;  the  overture  to  "Stradella,"  by  Flotow; 
excerpts  from  HummePs  Septet,  played  by  Messrs.  H.  Perabeau,  C. 
Guenther,  T.  Ryan,  H.  Fries,  E.  Lehmann,  W.  Fries,  and  A.  Stein. 
Mme.  Minna  Miiller  sang  for  the  first  time  in  Boston, — an  aria 
from  "Lucia,"  Schubert's  "Wanderer,"  and  a  "German  National 
Song."  J.  E.  Goodson,*  "from  London,"  made  his  "fist  [sic] 
appearance  in  America,"  and  played  two  organ  fugues  by  "J.  S. 
Bache"  (sic),  one  in  "F  sharp  mi"  and  one  in  E  major  ("Mozart's 
favorite"). 

The  symphony  was  scored  originally  for  flute,  two  oboes,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings.  Mozart  added  later  two  clarinet 
parts  Kochel  says  that  Mozart  wrote  a  score  for  the  oboes  and 

*Mr.  Goodson  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  on 
August  15,  1851.  John  S.  Dwight  described  him  in  his  History  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  as  an  accomplished  musician  and  organist,  "a  thinking  man,  too,  with 
mind  much  occupied  in  philosophical  and  social  questions.  We  have  the  impression 
that  ne  stayed  not  longer  than  a  year  or  two  in  Boston,  and  then  sought  his  fortune 
in   the   West." 
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clarinets  on  special  pages,  as  the  original  parts  for  the  oboes  were 
necessarily  changed  by  the  addition  of  the  clarinets.  In  connection 
with  this  a  note  by  William  Foster  Apthorp  is  of  interest:  "The 
first  score  has  generally  been  used  for  performances  of  the  sym- 
phony all  over  the  world.  The  second,  or  Nachschrift,  was  for  years 
in  the  possession  of  Johannes  Brahms,  who,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  persistently  refused  to  allow  it  to  be  published,  or  to  go  out 
of  his  hands.  It  is  now  published  and  will  be  used  at  this  concert"* 
(December  29,  1900). 

•By  some  means  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  succeeded  in  procuring  a  copy  of  the 
Nachschrift,  perhaps  before  it  came  into  Brahms's  possession.  At  all  events,  he  has 
used  it  exhaustively  at  his  concerts  in  this  country  for  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years. — W.   F.   A. 
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I.  Allegro  molto,  G  minor,  4-4.* 

II.  Andante,  E-flat  major,  6-8. 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegro,  G  minor,  3-4;  Trio,  G  major. 

IV.  Allegro  assai,  G  minor,  4-4. 


Capriccio  for  Orchestra  with  Piano  Solo 

Igor  Fedorovitch  Stravinsky 

(Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  Leningrad,  on  June  5,  1882;  living  at  Nice) 

This  Capriccio  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of 
the  Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Paris  on  December  6,  1929.  Stra- 
vinsky was  the  pianist;  Ernest  Ansermet  conducted  as  guest.  The 
programme  as  announced  also  comprised  Bach's  Brandenburg  Con- 
certo, No.  3 ;  a  symphony  in  D  major  by  Haydn ;  Debussy's  Ronde 
du  Printemps,  and  Moussorgsky's  "Pictures  of  an  Exhibition" 
orchestrated  by  Ravel. 

After  the  first  performance,  Pierre  de  Lapommeraye  gave  the 
following  fantastic  description  of  the  work : 

"If  it  were  of  any  use,  I  should  say  that  this  Capriccio  is  more 
in  Stravinsky's  earlier  than  later  manner.  But  is  it  necessary  to 
classify?  Is  it  not  better  to  consider  the  work  itself?  Its  contents 
are  of  the  best.  The  title  allows  the  composer  all  manner  of  fan- 
taisies,  and  he  has  given  them  full  play.  He  begins  with  rhythmed 
chords:  as  it  were,  a  brusque  entrance  for  Harlequin,  who  skips, 
then  looks  to  right  and  left,  peers  here  and  there:  'Well,  well/  he 
seems  to  say,  'this  is  life'."  He  judges  it  now  gay,  now  sad,  now 
melancholy,  as  he  passes  from  one  pirouette  to  another.  The  piano 
nimbly  and  easily  represents  the  scintillant  movements,  and  then 
in  a  sort  of  recitative  Harlequin  meditates;  he  speaks  to  himself: 
'Is  there  anything  serious  in  life?  Love?  Friendship?'  The  piano 
that  I  take  to  be  Harlequin  talks  with  the  orchestra,  invisible 
voice  of  Nature  which  replies  to  him  in  brusque  chords.  Harlequin's 
temperament  again  asserts  itself;  he  sees  close  to  him  Petrouchka, 

•An  anecdote  is  told  of  one  of  Liszt's  concerts  in  Munich,  in  the  days  when  he 
still  appeared  in  public  as  a  pianist.  He  had  just  played  his  own  matchless  transcrip- 
tion of  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony  as  only  he  could  play  it.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  Pastoral,  though  homely  enough  in  its  thematic  material  and 
generally  simple  in  its  development  and  working-out,  is,  as  a  piece  of  orchestration, 
one  of  Beethoven's  most  complicated  scores  ;  it  thus  present  quite  peculiar  difficulties 
to  the  pianoforte  transcriber,  difficulties  which  Liszt  has  conquered  in  a  way  that 
can  only  be  called  marvellous.  After  Liszt  had  played  it  at  the  concert  in  question, 
Franz  Lachner  stepped  np  to  him  in  the  green  room  and  said  :  "You  are  a  perfect 
magician  !  Think  of  playing  literally  everything  in  the  second  movement  and  with  only 
ten  fingers  !  But  I  can  tell  you  one  thing  even  you  can't  play  with  all  your  magicianship." 
"Whats  that?"  asked  Liszt.  "The  first  sixteen  measures  of  Mozart's  little  G  minor 
Symphony,  simple  as  they  are."  Liszt  thought  a  moment,  and  then  said  with  a  laugh  : 
"I  think  you  are  right :  I  should  need  a  third  hand.  I  should  need  both  my  hands  for 
the  accompaniment  alone,   with   that   viola-figure  in   it !" — W.   F.   A. 
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Punchinello,  Columbine.  Throwing  off  his  mask,  his  eyes  shining, 
he  lets  himself  go  in  a  drunkenness  of  tumultuous  gaiety.  The  finale 
has  Chabrier's  dash. 

"This  story,  let  it  be  understood,  is  wholly  mine.  Since  music 
permits  all  mental  eccentricities,  one  should  not  be  angry  at  my 
letting  myself  be  tempted. 

"From  a  strictly  musical  point  of  view,  I  note  the  importance 
given  to  the  piano  for  expression.  It  is  curious  to  note  how  this 
instrument,  so  greatly  disparaged  up  to  the  last  ten  years,  lives 
again  in  modern  works.  Is  this  honor  awarded  to  it  as  a  percussion 
instrument?  Stravinsky  does  not  demand  from  it  more  than  it 
can  give,  but  he  employs  all  its  resources,  and  supports  it  by  an 
effective,  dazzling  orchestration.  His  orchestra,  brilliant  as  it  is, 
compared  with  that  of  the  romantic  Russians,  is  almost  stripped, 
having  more  of  design  than  color.  As  this  capriccio  thus  stands, 
without  aggressive  polyphony,  vigorous,  agile,  muscular,  not  heavy 
but  as  elegant  as  a  gymnast,  it  is  easily  one  of  Stravinsky's  better 
works." 

M.  Henry  Prunieres  finds*  that  the  Capriccio  is  "the  most  suc- 
cessful of  all  Stravinsky's  compositions  since  the  Octet";  that  it 
belongs  to  "the  series  of  neo-classic  works  which  he  has  been  pro- 
ducing during  the  last  ten  years,  which  includes  the  sonata,  the 
concerto,  and  the  serenade;  but  in  spirit  it  is  essentially  different 
from  all  these  .  .  .  but  we  must  perforce  regret  the  time  when 
Stravinsky,  less  imbued  with  esthetic  and  literary  theories,  aban- 
doned himself  to  his  inclinations,  and  in  'Petrouchka,'  'Le  Sacre 

*In  a  letter,  dated  Paris,  December  25,  1929,  to  the  New  York  Times. 
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de  Printernps'  and  'Les  Noces/  released  a  flood  of  free,  savage,  and 
vital  music.  Fortunately,  it  was  in  vain  that  Stravinsky  dressed 
up  in  the  ancient  fashion  and  coiffed  himself  after  the  wig  of 
Bach;  he  nevertheless  often  revealed  the  young  iconoclastic  bar- 
barian he  tried  so  hard  to  hide.  This  time  the  latter  is  seen  in 
many  places,  and  under  the  fine  court  dress  one  sees  through  the 
torn  rents  the  gaudy  embroideries  of  the  Kussian  tunic. 

"In  the  Capriccio  we  find  once  more  a  Stravinsky  who  seemed 
to  have  disappeared  after  the  'Symphonies  for  Wind  Instruments.' 
Again  his  music  is  touched  with  mystery.  We  hear  the  anguished 
silences,  peopled  with  phantoms  and  swarming  ghosts,  which  pro- 
duced such  an  impression  on  the  first  hearers  of  'Petrouchka'  and 
the  'Sacre.'  From  the  first  bars,  the  strange  chords  struck  by  the 
piano  with  the  resonance  of  wind  instruments  showed  us  that  the 
Stravinsky  of  the  'Sacre'  is  not  so  dead  as  we  pretend. 

"Is  he  conscious  of  all  this?  I  hardly  think  so;  his  genius  is 
stronger  than  his  will.  In  the  course  of  a  recent  conversation, 
Stravinsky  did  not  conceal  from  me  his  astonishment  at  the  ad- 
miration I  expressed  for  his  Capriccio,  when  I  had  so  harshly 
criticized  his  ballet,  'Le  Baiser  de  la  Fee.'  He  explained  that  the 
two  works  had  an  identical  point  of  departure — his  passionate 
admiration  for  Tchaikovsky.  And  he  is  very  certain  that  an  analysis 

will  show  that  the  melodic  materials  employed,  as  well  as  certain 
orchestral  effects,  betray  this  feeling;  but  for  many  a  day  we  have 
ceased  admiring  in  Stravinsky  the  quality  of  the  materials  em- 
ployed. When  a  beautiful  theme  arises  by  chance,  we  can  be  assured 
that  it  is  borrowed  from  the  liturgy  or  from  Kussian  folk-music, 
or  even  imitated  more  or  less  from  an  ancient  melody.  The  ad- 
mirable thing  is  the  art  with  which  these  materials  are  utilized, 
the  edifice  which  the  composer  succeeds  in  building  from  them. 
Moreover,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  vulgarity  of  the  motifs 
is  not  entirely  hidden  by  the  skill  of  the  composer  and  injures 
the  impression  of  the  ensemble/ 


"Pictures  at  an  Exhibition"    (Pianoforte  Pieces  arranged  for 
Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel) 

Modest  Petrovitch  Moussorgsky 

(Moussorgsky,  born  at  Karevo,  district  of  Toropeta,  in  the  government  of 
Pskov,  on  March  28,  1835 ;  died  at  Leningrad  on  March  28,  1881.  Joseph 
Maurice  Ravel,  born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  on  March  7,  1875 ;  is  now 
living  at  Montfort-l'Amaury  and  at  Paris) 

Eavel  has  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Russian  music.  It  is 
said  that  his  memory  is  remarkable ;  that  he  can  play  at  request  pas- 
sages from  the  whole  musical  literature  of  Russia,  even  from  the 
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operas  of  Serov.*  Praising  Moussorgsky's  '"Tableaux  (Tune  Ex- 
position" one  day  when  he  was  talking  with  Mr.  Koussevitzky,  the 
latter  asked  him  if  he  would  not  orchestrate  them  for  his  use.  He 
gladly  acceded  to  the  request,  and  the  Suite  in  this  form  was  pro- 
duced at  Mr.  Koussevitzky's  concert  in  Paris  on  May  3,  1923.  The 
Suite  was  performed  again  in  Paris  at  a  Koussevitzky  concert  on 
May  8, 1924. 

Ravel's  was  not  the  first  nor  the  last  orchestration  of  the  piano- 
forte pieces.  Eight  of  the  pieces,  orchestrated  by  Toushmalov,  were 
performed  at  Leningrad  on  December  12,  1891.  (This  Suite  was 
played  at  Chicago  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  on  March 
19,  20,  1920.)  Sir  Henry  Wood  afterwards  tried  his  hand  at  or- 
chestration for  his  concerts  in  London. f  Leonidas  Leonardi,  a 
pianist  and  composer  in  Paris,  orchestrated  the  Suite,  which  was 
performed  at  a  concert  of  Russian  music  at  the  Salle  Gaveau,  by 
the  Lamoureux  Orchestra  led  by  Leonardi  as  late  as  June  15,  1924. 

"Ravel,"  says  Dr.  Zederbaum,  "scoring  the  Suite  by  Moussorgsky 
did  not  wish  to  modernize  it  much,  therefore  he  tried,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  keep  the  size  of  the  orchestra  of  Rimsky-Korsakov  in 
'Boris  Godunov/  and  added  some  more  instruments  only  in  a  few 
movements  of  the  Suite.  All  instruments  are  employed  in  threes; 
there  are  some  more  percussion  instruments  than  those  used  by 

*Alexander  N.  Kolajewitsch  Serov,  born  at  Leningrad  in  1820,  died  there  in  1871. 
As  a  musician  he  was  self-taught.  His  chief  operas  are  "Judith"  (1864-5),  "Rogneda" 
(1865),  and  "The  Power  of  Evil"  (1871).  "Christmas  Eve  Revels"  was  left  unfinished. 
The  list  of  his  compositions  includes  an  orchestral  Suite  from  this  unfinished  opera,  in- 
cidental music  to  "Nero."  two  or  three  orchestral  works,  as  "Gopak"  and  "Dance  of 
the  Zaporogne  Cossacks"  ;  a  "Stabat  Mater"  an  "Ave  Maria,"  etc.  Wagner  knew 
him,  and  Tchaikovsky  wrote  that  Serov  "knew  how  to  catch  the  crowd"  by  sensational 
effects.  See  the  remarkable  chapter  about  Serov,  "A  Victim  of  his  Popularity,"  in 
Eric  Blom's  "Stepchildren  of  Music"   (1926). 

f  Sir  Henry  Wood  conducted  this  arrangement  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl  on 
July  30,  1926. 


j^etter  Qoffee 

MADE   AN   EASIER   WAY! 

No  one  is  ever  disappointed  with     cup  is  perfect  because  every  cup 
coffee  made  the  new  G.  Washing-     is  fresh-made,  instantly,  in  exactly 


ton  way.  G.Washington's 
is  real  coffee  with  the 
grounds  removed  .  .  . 
coffee  specially  prepared 
to  be  made  in  the  cup  by 
merely  adding  hot  water. 
No  pots  to  clean  and  no 
worry  over  results!  Every 


the  same  way.  Economical 
because  each  can  makes  as 
many  cups  as  a  large  can 
of  ground  coffee. ' 

G.  Washington's  is  served 
in  the  Boston  Symphony 
Hall  Cafeteria. 
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Rimsky-Korsakov ;  he  uses  two  harps,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  snare 
drum,  celesta,  xylophone,  glockenspiel,  rattle,  bells.  Only  in  one 
movement,  'II  Vecchio  Castello'  ('The  Old  Castle')  is  the  xylophone 
employed. 

"The  rights  of  all  Moussorgsky's  compositions  are  held  by  the  pub- 
lishers Bessel,  and  these  rights  are  still  defended  in  Paris.  Mr. 
Koussevitzky,  therefore,  had  to  ask  permission  from  this  firm  for 
Ravel's  orchestration.  The  Bessels  granted  permission  on  the  con- 
dition that  Mr.  Koussevitzky  should  not  rent  or  give  the  score  to 
any  other  conductor  even  at  a  Koussevitzky  concert;  for  they  said 
this  orchestration  could  not  be  of  advantage  to  them.  After  the 
great  success  of  Ravel's  orchestration,  they  ordered  one  by  Leonardi, 
whose  idea  of  the  art  is  very  remote.  The  Parisian  press  found 
Leonardi's  work,  performed  only  once  and  under  his  own  direction, 
a  rather  'temerarious  attempt'  (the  expression  used  by  Gustave 
Samazeuilh  and  Paul  Le  Flem)  after  Ravel's  masterpiece." 

Oskar  von  Riesemann,  in  his  "Moussorgsky"  (New  York — Alfred 
A.  Knopf,  publisher,  1929)  says  that  Toushmalov's  incomplete  or- 
chestral version  is  in  print :  "a  complete  'French'  version  by  Maurice 
Ravel,  which  is  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Russian  conductor  S. 
Koussevitzky  and  is  at  present  still  in  manuscript." 

In  the  spring  of  1874,  a  posthumous  exhibition  of  drawings  and 
water  colors  by  the  architect  Victor  Hartmann,  an  intimate  friend 
of  Moussorgsky's,  was  held  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Leningrad. 
Hartmann,  the  son  of  a  physician,born  in  1834,  died  in  1873,  and  this 
exhibition,  proposed  by  Vladimir  Stassov,  the  art  and  music  critic 
(1824-1906)  was  in  memory  of  the  artist.* 

Moussorgsky,  wishing  to  show  his  affection  for  Hartmann, 
thought  he  would  pay  him  tribute  by  "drawing  in  music"  the  best  of 
the  sketches.  We  shall  speak  later  of  a  remarkable  letter  written 
by  Moussorgsky  about  Hartmann's  death. 

These  "Tableaux  d'une  Exposition"  for  pianoforte  were  not  pub- 
lished until  1886,  although  the  manuscript  is  dated  June  22,  1874. 

Harold  Bauer  played  the  pianoforte  Suite  in  Boston  on  February 
24,  1917. 

The  first  performance  of  Ravel's  arrangement  in  the  United  States 
was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Boston,  Mr.  Kousse- 
vitzky, conductor,  on  November  7,  1924;  the  second  was  on  Decem- 
ber 3,  1926 ;  the  third  was  on  March  1,  1929. 


♦Hartmann  was  one  of  the  designers  of  the  Nijni  Novgorod  monument  that,  com- 
memorating the  1,000th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  Russian  Empire,  was 
erected  in  1862. 
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The  original  edition  of  these  "Tableaux"  contained  the  following 
argument : 

"The  motive  that  led  to  the  composition  of  the  musical  work 
'Tableaux  d'une  Exposition'  was  the  exhibition  in  1874  of  drawings 
by  the  architect  Hartmann,  who  up  to  his  death  had  been  Moussorg- 
sky's  intimate  friend. 

aThe  Introduction  is  entitled  'Promenade.'  " 

(Michel  Calvocoressi,  in  his  valuable  life  of  Moussorgsky,  has 
this  to  say :  "The  Introduction  'Promenade/  which  reappears  several 
times  as  an  interlude  between  the  pieces,  can  be  ranked  among 
Moussorgsky  7s  charming  inspirations  of  his  instrumental  works. 
Here  the  rhythmic  suggestion  is  precise  and  sustained:  'The  com- 
poser/ says  Stassov,  'portrays  himself  walking  now  right,  now  left, 
now  as  an  idle  person,  now  urged  to  go  near  a  picture ;  at  times  his 
joyous  appearance  is  dampened,  he  thinks  in  sadness  of  his  dead 
friend !  One  will  say,  no  doubt,  too  many  intentions,  and  not  with- 
out a  certain  puerility ;  but  the  musical  result  is  not  the  less  inter- 
esting, if  one  wholly  ignores  explanation,  and  the  most  exacting  will 
agree  that,  once  this  premise  is  granted,  the  music,  whether  it  be 
imitative,  descriptive,  or  representative,  is  good.7  Nothing  more 
supple,  undulating,  evocative  than  the  sentences  of  this  'Promenade/ 
rhythmed  ingeniously,  sustained,  persisting  without  monotony, 
thanks  to  the  diversity  of  nuances.") 

Moussorgsky  himself  was  especially  delighted  with  these 
"Promenades"  and  said  his  own  physiognomy  peeps  out  all  through 
them.  "The  truly  Eussian  theme,  in  11-4  time,  that  is  the  foundation 
of  the  'Promenades7  is  particularly  fine." 

I.  Gnomes.  A  drawing  of  a  little  gnome  dragging  himself  along 
on  his  short  bandy  legs ;  now  crawling,  now  jumping,  Moussorgsky's 
contemporaries  were  amazed  by  the  audacious  "realism7'  of  this 
number. 


Mr.  Alfred  Edward  Freckelton,  teacher  of  the  piano,  desires  to  call  to  your 
attention  his  inauguration  of  Group  Lessons  in  response  to  the  growing  demand  for 
instruction  of  this  type. 

Each  group  will  consist  of  three  students  of  practically  equal  ability.  All  will  study 
the  same  material  and  each  will  receive  an  equal  amount  of  individual  attention. 
The  period  will  be  of  one  hour  duration. 

Mr.  Freckelton  is  assured  that  this  innovation  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  de- 
sire expert  and  artistic  instruction  but  feel  unable  to  meet  the  necessarily  high  fees 
required  for  private  instruction,  and  by  those  who  appreciate  the  returns  received 
from  the  competitive  spirit  developed  by  such  lessons. 

Mr.  Freckelton  will  gladly  send  to  you  full  information  in  regard  to  these  group 
lessons.     He  will  of  course  continue  his  work  with  individual  students. 

STEINWAY  HALL  Residence 

113  WEST  57th  STREET  214  ARLINGTON  AVENUE 

New  York  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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II.  II  Vecchio  Castello:  A  troubadour  sings  a  melancholy  song 
before  an  old  tower  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

(This  number  will  be  omitted.) 

III.  Tuileries.  Children  disputing  after  their  play.  An  alley  in 
the  Tuileries  gardens  with  a  swarm  of  nurses  and  children.* 

IV.  Bydlo.  A  Polish  wagon  with  enormous  wheels,  drawn  by 
oxen.    Moussorgsky  introduced  a  folk  song. 

V.  Ballet  of  chickens  in  their  shells.  A  drawing  made  by  Hart- 
mann  for  the  staging  of  a  scene  in  the  ballet  "Trilby." 

VI.  Samuel  Groldenberg  and  Schmuyle.  Two  Polish  Jews,  the 
one  rich,  the  other  poor.  Moussorgsky  wrote  to  Stassov :  "I  hope  to 
get  Hartinann's  Jews." 

(This  episode  particularly  attracted  Kavel.  Pierre  d'Alheim  in 
his  "Moussorgsky"  (Paris,  1896)  :  "Two  Jewish  melodies,  one  re- 
plying to  the  other.  One  of  them  is  grave,  imposing,  decisively 
marked;  the  other  is  lively,  skipping,  supplicating.  One  cannot  be 
deceived  in  the  two  persons :  one  of  them,  the  portly  one,  walks 
square-toed,  like  a  dog  with  a  pedigree;  the  other,  the  thin  one, 
hurries  along,  dwarfs  himself,  twists  about,  like  a  puppy.  He  re- 
volves in  a  funny  way,  courts  a  look  from  the  other,  begs.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  them,  one  sees  them — and  the  barking  of  the  fat 
one  who  frees  himself,  in  two  triplets,  from  the  bore,  proves  that 
Moussorgsky  could  draw  from  the  pianoforte,  as  from  the  voice, 
as  from  the  orchestra,  comical  effects.") 

VII.  Limoges.  The  Market-place.  Market  women  dispute  furi- 
ously. 

VIII.  Catacombs.  In  this  drawing  Hartmann  portrayed  him- 
self, examining  the  interior  of  the  Catacombs  in  Paris  by  the  light 
of  a  lantern.  In  the  original  manuscript,  Moussorgsky  had  written 
above  the  Andante  in  B-minor:  "The  creative  spirit  of  the  dead 
Hartmann  leads  me  towards  skulls,  apostrophizes  them — the  skulls 
are  illuminated  gently  in  the  interior." 

♦Compare   the   description   of   Parisian   children   at   their   sports  and   with    their 
quarrels  in  Marcel  Proust's  "A  la  recherche  du  temps  perdu." — p.h. 


ALL  APPLICATIONS  FOR  ADVERTISING 
SPACE  IN  THIS  PROGRAMME  SHOULD 
BE  MADE  TO  L.  S.  B.  JEFFERDS, 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  SYMPHONY 
HALL,    BOSTON,    MASSACHUSETTS 
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("  'The  Catacombs,'  with  the  subtitle  'Sepulchrum  romanum/  are 
invoked  by  a  series  of  sustained  chords,  now  pp,  now  ff.  Then  conies 
under  the  title  'Con  mortuis  in  lingua  mortua'  (sic)  a  de-rhythmed 
transformation  of  the  'Promenade'  theme." — Calvocoressi.) 

"IX.  The  Hut  on  Fowls'  Legs.  The  drawing  showed  a  clock  in  the 
form  of  Baba-Yaga's,  the  fantastical  witch's  hut  on  the  legs  of  fowls. 
Moussorgsky  added  the  witch  rushing  on  her  way  seated  on  her 
mortar." 

(In  Russian  legends  Baba-Yaga  flies  through  the  air;  on  the 
Witches'  Sabbath  "she  rides  in  a  mortar  of  glowing  iron  which  she 
pushes  along  with  a  pestle,  and  brushes  out  the  traces  behind  her 
with  a  fiery  broom."  She  was  a  passionate  collector  of  human  bones. 
When  her  victims  were  turned  to  stone,  she  reduced  them  to  con- 
venient fragments  by  pounding  them  in  her  mortar.  Pushkin  pic- 
tures her  in  his  introduction  to  "Russian  and  Ludmilla."  Liadov's 
"Baba-Yaga,"  a  musical  picture,  was  performed  in  Boston  at  con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  January  7,  1911,  and 
February  10,  1922.  Calvocoressi  calls  attention  to  the  middle 
section,  Andante  Mosso,  as  presenting  an  example  of  purely  musical 
suggestion  that  is  perhaps  unique  in  the  composer's  instrumental 
work.  "It  is  important  to  note  that  this  piece,  with  the  mysterious 
atmosphere  of  the  episode,  is  the  only  one  after  "The  Night  on  Bald 
Mountain'  in  which  Moussorgsky  invoked  the  fantastic  creations  of 
national  folk-lore,  dear  to  all  his  colleagues.  Neither  reverie,  nor 
the  picturesque  elements  of  absolute  music,  suited  his  realistic  tem- 
perament.") 

"X.  The  Gate  of  the  Bohatyrs  at  Kiev.  Hartmann's  drawing 
represented  his  plan  for  constructing  a  gate  in  Kiev,  in  the  old 
Russian  massive  style,  with  a  cupola  shaped  like  a  Slavonic  helmet." 


When  Hartmann  died,  Moussorgsky  wrote  on  August  2,  1874,  to 
Stassov  about  their  common  friend:  "What  a  terrible  blow!  'Why 
should  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  rat  live  on  ?' — and  creatures  like  Hartmann 


(Ernesto) 


VOICE,  PROGRAMME       CONCERT  PIANIST 
BUILDING,  ACCOM-        PEDAGOGUE 
PANYING  and  PIANO 


The  following  use  and  endorse  the  LaForge  method  of  'voice  production  : 
Mme.  Frances  Alda,  Mme.  Margaret  Matzenauer,  Miss  Emma  Otero,  Messrs. 
Lawrence  Tibbett,  Richard  Crooks,  Harrington  van  Hoesen,  and  many  others. 


Address :  Telephone: 

14  West  68th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Trafalgar  8993 
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must  die !  When  Vitiuschka  was  last  in  Petersburg,  I  was  walking 
home  with  him.  .  .  .  Dear  old  Vitiuschka  turned  white  and  leaned 
against  the  wall  of  a  house.  As  I  know  that  feeling  by  experience,  I 
asked  him  (carelessly)  :  'What's  the  matter?'  'I  can't  breathe,' 
answered  Vitiuschka.  And  in  spite  of  that,  as  I  know  how  prone 
artists  are  to  get  nervous  heart-attacks  (palpitations),  I  said,  still 
carelessly :  When  you've  got  your  wind  again,  old  boy,  we'll  go  on !" 
That  was  all  I  could  say,  when  I  knew  that  his  death-warrant  had 
been  signed !  What  clumsy  fools  we  are !  .  .  .  When  I  recall  that 
talk,  I  feel  wretched,  because  it  was  fear  that  made  me  a  coward — 
I  did  not  want  to  frighten  Hartmann,  and  so  behaved  like  a  school- 
boy. Believe  me,  Generalissimo,  I  acted  to  our  friend  Hartmann 
like  a  silly  fool.  Cowardly,  helpless,  mean !  A  man — and  such  a 
man — feels  ill,  and  one  comes  to  him  with  a  silly  'Old  boy,'  and  un- 
meaning, commonplace  words,  and  feigned  indifference,  and  all  the 
rubbishy  social  conventions !  And  the  root  of  all  that  is  just  vanity, 
the  base  coin  of  society.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  what  happened,  it 
will  haunt  me — perhaps  I  may  grow  wiser  in  time. 

"That  is  the  mischief  of  it  all — that  we  never  see  the  danger  until 
a  man  is  drowning  or  at  the  point  of  death.  Man  is  a  blockhead ! 
And  if  he  had  a  forehead  seven  feet  high,  he  would  still  be  a  hope- 
less blockhead !  All  we  little,  little  men  are  fools ;  so  are  the  doctors, 
who  strut  about  with  the  importance  of  gobbling  turkeys,  settling 
question  of  life  and  death. 

"This  is  how  the  wise  usually  console  us  blockheads,  in  such  cases : 
'He  is  no  more,  but  what  he  has  done  lives  and  will  live.'  True  .  .  . 
but  how  many  men  have  the  luck  to  be  remembered?  That  is  just 
another  way  of  serving  up  our  self-complacency  (with  a  dash  of 
onions,  to  bring  out  the  tears ) .  Away  with  such  wisdom !  When 
'he'  has  not  lived  in  vain,  but  has  created — one  must  be  a  rascal  to 
revel  in  the  comforting  thought  that  'he'  can  create  no  more.  No, 
one  cannot  and  must  not  be  comforted,  there  can  be  and  must  be 
no  consolation — it  is  a  rotten  morality!  If  Nature  is  only  co- 
quetting with  men,  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  treating  her  like  a 
coquette — that  is,  of  trusting  her  as  little  as  possible,  keeping  all 
my  senses  about  me  when  she  tries  to  cheat  me  into  taking  the  sky 
for  a  fiddlestick — or  ought  one  rather,  like  a  brave  soldier,  to  charge 
into  the  thick  of  life,  have  one's  fling,  and  go  under?  What  does  it 
all  mean?  In  any  case  the  dull  old  earth  is  no  coquette,  but  takes 
every  'King  of  Nature'  straight  into  her  loathsome  embrace,  who- 
ever he  is — like  an  old  worn-out  hag,  for  whom  anyone  is  good 
enough,  since  she  has  no  choice. 

"There  again — what  a  fool  I  am !  Why  be  angry  when  you  cannot 
change  anything?    Enough,  then — the  rest  is  silence.   ..."     . 

This  letter,  which  might  have  been  spoken  by  one  of  Dostoievsky's 
men,  is  in  Paul  England's  translation  of  Oskar  von  Kiesemann's 
"Moussorgsky,"  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  One  cannot 
praise  too  highly  this  book  for  its  critical  acumen,  wealth  of  infor- 
mation, and  biographical  interest. 


A.  H.  HANDLEY,  Announces 


TOWN  HALL    .    -  -       NEW  YORK 

113  West  43rd  Street 

Saturday  Evening,  January  10th,  1931,  at  8.30 

The  Chamber  Orchestra  of  Boston 

(Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 
NICOLAS   SLONIMSKY,   Conductor 


Mozart 


Charles  Ives 


Carl  Ruggles 


Robin  Milford 


PROGRAMME 

Symphony  No.  1,  in  E-Flat  Major 

I.     Allegro    Molto 
II.     Andante 
III.     Presto 

"Three  Places  in  New  England" 

I.     Boston   Common 

II.     Putnam's  Camp,  Redding,  Connecticut 
III.     The    Housatonic    at    Stockbridge 


"Men  and  Mountains  " 

I.     Men 
II.     Lilacs 
III.     Marching   Mountains 

Suite  for  Chamber  Orchestra 

I.  Prelude 

II.  Air 

III.  Minuet  and  Trio 

IV.  Slow  Dance 
V.  Quick  Dance 


Henry  Cowell 


Mozart 


Marked  Passages  (Sinfonietta) 

I.     Larghetto 
II.     Presto 
III.     Allegro  non  Troppo 

A   Musical   Joke    (Ein   Musikalischer    Spass, 

Koech.  522) 
I.     Allegro 
II.     Minuetto  e  Trio 
III.     Presto 

Steinert  Piano 


Manager,  Chamber  Orchestra  of  Boston 

A.  H.  Handley,  162  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Tickets,  $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00,  75c.    ,   Loges,  $2.50.      Now  on  sale  at  box-office 

This  Concert  under  direction  of  Recital  Management, 
Arthur  Judson,  Stein  way  Hall,  New  York 
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Are  Not  Offered  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  Give  Only  the  Best 
in  Dry  Cleaning 


One  Price— One  Grade 
100%  Gleaning 


High  Class  Laundry  Service 
Daily    Collection    and    Delivery    in    Your    Neighborhood 


LEWAMDOS 


Boston 
284  Boylston  St. 


New  York  City 
10  West  48th  St. 

Phones— Bryant  6828,  6829 


vwJjV^    Ai-i-u- 


"You    Can    Rely    on    Lewandos" 
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SECOND  MATINEE 


SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  10 


AT  2.30 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven 


Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84 


Beethoven       .         .         .         Concerto  for  Piano,  No.  4,  in  G  major,  Op.  58 

I.     Allegro  moderato. 
II.     Andante  con  moto. 
III.     Rondo  vivace. 


Beethoven  ....         Symphony  No.  7  in  A  major,  Op.  92 

I.  Poco  sostenuto;  Vivace. 

II.  Allegretto. 

III.  Presto;  Assai  meno  presto:  Tempo  primo. 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio. 


SOLOIST 
MYRA   HESS 


STEINWAY  PIANO 


There  will  be  an  intermission  after  the  Concerto. 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  58th  Street  Library 
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Overture  to  "Egmont,,"  Op.  8.4  .      .      .      .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827) 

This  overture  was  composed  in  1810 ;  it  was  published  in  181.1. 
The  music  to  Goethe's  play — overture,  four  entr'actes,  two  songs 
sung  by  Clarchen,  "Clarchen's  Death,"  "Melodrama,"  and  "Triumph 
Symphony"  (identical  with  the  coda  of  the  overture)  for  the  end  of 
the  play,  nine  numbers  in  all — was  performed  for  the  first  time  with 
the  tragedy  at  the  Hofburg  Theater,  Vienna,  May  24,  1810.  Antonie 
Adamberger  was  the  Clarchen. 

When  Hartl  took  the  management  of  the  two  Vienna  Court  thea- 
tres, January  1,  1808,  he  produced  plays  by  Schiller.  He  finally  de- 
termined to  produce  plays  by  Goethe  and  Schiller  with  music,  and 
he  chose  Schiller's  "Tell"  and  Goethe's  "Eginont."  Beethoven  and 
Gyrowetz  were  asked  to  write  the  music.  The  former  was  anxious 
to  compose  the  music  for  "Tell" ;  but,  as  Czerny  tells  the  story,  there 
were  intrigues  and,  as  "Egmont"  was  thought  to  be  less  suggestive 
to  a  composer,  the  music  for  that  play  was  assigned  to  Beethoven. 
Gyrowetz's  music  to  "Tell"  was  performed  June  14,  1810.  It  was 
described  by  a  correspondent  of  a  Leipsic  journal  of  music  as  "char- 
acteristic and  written  with  intelligence."  No  allusion  was  made  at 
the  time  anywhere  to  Beethoven's  "Egmont." 

The  overture  has  a  short,  slow  introduction,  sostenuto  ma  non 
troppo,  F  minor,  3-2.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  an  allegro,  P 
minor,  3-4.  The  first  theme  is  in  the  strings;  each  phrase  is  a  de- 
scending arpeggio  in  the  violoncellos,  closing  with  a  sigh  in  the  first 
violins ;  the  antithesis  begins  with  a  "sort  of  sigh"  in  the  wood-wind, 
then  in  the  strings,  then  there  is  a  development  into  passage-work. 
The  second  theme  has  for  its  thesis  a  version  of  the  first  two  meas- 
ures of  the  sarabande  theme  of  the  introduction,  fortissimo 
(strings),  in  A-flat  major,  and  the  antithesis  is  a  triplet  in  the  wood- 
wind. The  coda  Allegro  con  brio,  F  major,  4-4,  begins  pianissimo. 
The  full  orchestra  at  last  has  a  brilliant  fanfare  figure,  which  ends 
in  a  shouting  climax,  with  a  famous  shrillness  of  the  piccolo  against 
fanfares  of  bassoons  and  brass  and  between  crashes  of  the  full 
orchestra. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  kettledrums  and  strings. 

* 

What  Beethoven  thought  of  Goethe  is  well  known.  In  1809  he 
wrote  to  Breitkopf  and  Hiirtel :  "Goethe  and  Schiller  are  my  favorite 
poets,  as  also  Ossian  and  Homer,  the  latter  of  whom,  unfortunately, 
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Richard  Copley  Management 


10  East  43rd  Street,  New  York 


ARTUR  BODANZKY,  Conductor 

METROPOLITAN   OPERA   HOUSE 

Sunday  Afternoon,  January  18th,  at  4.30 

(Please  note  TIME  CHANGE  for  this  concert  only) 

Beethoven:  Mass  in  C  major 

Soloists:  ETHYL  HAYDEN;  MARGARET  MATZENAUER; 

DAN  GRIDLEY;  DUDLEY  MARWICK 

Friends  of  Music  Chorus  (160  voices)  Metropolitan  Opera  Orchestra 

WILFRED  PELLETIER,  Organ  Steinway  Piano 

Supplementary  Subscription  sale  for  five  remaining  Concerts : 

January  18,  February  1,  15;  March  8,  22.      Prices,  $15;  $12.50;  $10; 
$7.50;  $6.25;  $5;  $3.75.     On  sale  at  10  East  43rd  St.     Room  503. 


CARNEGIE  HALL 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  11th,  at  3 
SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH  14th,  at  2.30 

JOSEF  HOFMANN         Piano  Recitals 

Tickets  now  on  sale  at  Carnegie  Hall  Box  Office.       (No  stage  seats) 

Steinway  Piano     Duo-Art 

Town  Hall,  MONDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  12th,  at  8.30 

JAMES  FRISKIN  EMMERAN  STOEBER 

Pianist  'Cellist 

SONATA  RECITAL 
PROGRAMME 
Beethoven,  G  minor,  Op.  5,  No.  2. 

David  Stanley  Smith.     B-flat  major.     Op.  59.    (First  time  in  New  York) 
Brahms,  F  major,  Op.  99  Steinway  Piano 

Town  Hall,  SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  17th,  at  3 
JEANNE  SOUDEIKINE  (Soprano)     Song  Recital 


Town  Hall,  WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  21st,  at  8.30 

ROTH  Quartet 
With  the  distinguished  assistance  of  JOSEF  LHEVINNE,  Pianist 

Baldwin  Piano 
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I  can  read  only  in  translation."  In  1811  he  wrote  to  Bettina  von 
Brentano:  "When  you  write  to  Goethe  about  me,  select  all  words 
which  will  express  to  him  my  inmost  reverence  and  admiration.  I 
am  just  on  the  point  of  writing  to  him  about  'Egmont,'  to  which  I 
have  written  the  music,  and  indeed  purely  out  of  love  for  his  poems 
which  cause  me  happiness.  Who  can  be  sufficiently  thankful  for  a 
great  poet,  the  richest  jewel  of  a  nation?  And  now,  no  more,  dear 
good  B.  I  came  back  from  a  bacchanalian  festival  only  at  four 
o'clock  this  morning,  at  which,  indeed,  I  was  forced  to  laugh  a  great 
deal,  with  the  result  that  I  have  to  weep  almost  as  much  to-day. 
Noisy  joy  often  drives  me  powerfully  back  into  myself."  This  letter 
was  dated  February  10.  On  April  12  (1811)  he  wrote  to  Goethe: — 

"Your  Excellence: 

"The  pressing  opportunity  of  a  friend  of  mine,  one  of  your  great  admirers 
(as  I  also  am),  who  is  leaving  here"  (Vienna)  "in  a  great  hurry,  gives  me 
only  a  moment  to  offer  my  thanks  for  the  long  time  I  have  known  you  (for  I 
know  you  from  the  days  of  my  childhood) — that  is  very  little  for  so  much. 
Bettina  Brentano  has  assured  me  that  you  would  receive  me  in  a  kindly,  yes, 
indeed,  friendly  spirit.  But  how  could  I  think  of  such  a  reception,  seeing  that 
I  am  only  in  a  position  to  approach  you  with  the  deepest  reverence,  with  an  in- 
expressibly deep  feeling  for  your  noble  creations.  You  will  shortly  receive 
from  Leipsic  through  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  the  music  to  'Egmont,'  this  glorious 
•Egmont,'  with  which  I,  with  the  same  warmth  with  which  I  read  it,  was  again 
through  you  impressed  by  it,  and  set  it  to  music.  I  should  much  like  to  know 
your  opinion  of  it ;  even  blame  will  be  profitable  for  me  and  for  my  art,  and 
will  be  as  willingly  received  as  the  greatest  praise. 

"Your  Excellency's  great  admirer, 

"Ludwig  van   Beethoven." 

Goethe  answered  this  letter  at  Carlsbad  on  June  25,  1811: — 

"Your  friendly  letter,  highly  esteemed  sir,  I  received  to  my  great  pleasure 
through  Herr  von  Oliva.  I  am  most  thankful  to  you  for  the  opinions  expressed 
therein,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  can  honestly  reciprocate  them,  for  I  have 
never  heard  one  of  your  great  works  performed  by  skilful  artists  and  amateurs 
without  wishing  that  I  could  for  once  admire  you  at  the  pianoforte,  and  take 
delight  in  your  extraordinary  talent.  The  good  Bettina  Brentano  really  de- 
serves the  sympathy  you  have  shown  her.  She  speaks  of  you  with  rapture 
and  the  liveliest  affection,  and  counts  the  hours  she  spent  with  you  as  the 
happiest  of  her  life.  The  'Egmont'  music  I  shall  probably  find  when  I  return 
home,  and  I  thank  you  in  advance — for  I  have  aready  heard  it  spoken  of  in 
high  terms  by  several  persons,  and  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  give  it  this  winter 
at  our  theatre,  accompanied  by  the  music  in  question ;  by  this  means  I  hope  to 
prepare  great  enjoyment  both  for  myself  and  for  your  numerous  admirers  in 
our  parts.  What,  however,  I  most  wish,  is  to  have  properly  understood  Herr 
Oliva,  who  held  out  the  hope  that  in  the  course  of  a  journey  you  propose  to 
take  that  you  might  visit  Weimar.  May  it  take  place  when  the  court  and  the 
whole  music-loving  public  is  here.  You  would  certainly  meet  with  a  reception 
in  keeping  with  your  merits  and  sentiments.  But  no  one  would  take  greater 
interest  in  it  than  I  myself.  I  wish  you  farewell,  beg  you  to  keep  me  in  kind 
remembrance,  and  offer  you  hearty  thanks  for  the  pleasure  which  through  you 
I  have  often  received." 

As  we  have  seen,  Goethe  had  much  to  say  about  his  "Egmont"  to 
Eckermann,  but  in  the  record  of  the  conversations  there  is  no  allu- 
sion to  Beethoven's  music  for  the  play. 
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In  1822,  Beethoven,  remembering  his  talk  with  Goethe  at  Teplitz, 
where  he  met  him  for  the  first  time  in  1812,  said  to  Kochlitz:  "I 
would  have  gone  to  death,  yes  ten  times  to  death,  for  Goethe.  Then, 
when  I  was  in  the  height  of  my  enthusiasm,  I  thought  out  my 
'Egmont'  music.  Goethe — he  lives  and  wants  us  all  to  live  with  him. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  he  can  be  composed.  Nobody  is  so  easily 
composed  as  he.  But  I  do  not  like  to  compose  songs."  But  the 
"Egmont"  music  had  been  composed  and  performed  before  the  com- 
poser ever  met  the  poet.  >Schindler  said  that  Beethoven's  recollec- 
tion of  past  events  was  always  vague. 

The  story  of  Beethoven's  haughtiness  and  Goethe's  obsequiousness 
in  the  presence  of  the  imperial  court  has  often  been  related,  but  the 
authenticity  of  the  letter  in  which  Beethoven  told  the  adventure  to 
Bettina  has  been  disputed. 

Bettina  wrote  Piickler-Muskau  an  account  of  Goethe  and  Bee- 
thoven together  at  Teplitz,  and  spoke  of  the  composer  playing  to  the 
poet  and  deeply  moving  him.  Albert  Schaefer  states  calmly  that 
Beethoven  played  the  uEgmont"  music  to  Goethe  at  Vienna,  and 
that  the  latter  did  not  value  it,  had  no  suspicion  of  its  worth, — a 
statement  for  which  Ave  find  no  authority.  This  is  certain,  that  in 
1812  Beethoven  said  to  Hartel:  "Goethe  is  too  fond  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  court;  fonder  than  becomes  a  poet.  There  is  little  room 
for  sport  over  the  absurdities  of  the  virtuosi,  when  poets,  who  ought 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  foremost  teachers  of  the  nation,  can  forget 
everything  else  in  the  enjoyment  of  court  glitter."  It  is  also  certain 
that  Goethe  cared  little  for  Beethoven's  music,  that  he  did  not  men- 
tion his  name  in  his  memoirs ;  but  in  a  letter  to  Zelter  he  wrote  in 
1812 :  "I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Beethoven  at  Teplitz.  His  talent 
astonished  me  prodigiously,  but  he  is,  unfortunately,  a  wholly  un- 
tamed person.  It  is  true  that  he  is  not  utterly  wrong  when  he  finds 
the  world  detestable,  but  this  will  not  make  it  more  enjoyable  for 
himself  or  for  others.  Yet  he  is  to  be  excused  and  much  pitied,  for 
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he  has  lost  his  hearing,  which  perhaps  is  of  less  injury  to  his  art 
than  to  his  social  relations.  Already  laconic  by  nature,  he  will  be 
doubly  so  by  reason  of  this  infirmity." 

When  Mendelssohn  visited  Weimar  in  1830,  he  endeavored  to 
make  Goethe  appreciate  Beethoven's  music.  Mendelssohn  played  to 
him  music  by  Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Weber.  The  poet  enjoyed  espe- 
cially an  overture  by  Bach.  "How  pompous  and  stately  it  is!"  ex- 
claimed Goethe:  "I  imagine  a  procession  of  noble  persons  in  festal 
dress,  going  down  the  steps  of  a  grand  staircase!"  But  Mendels- 
sohn recognized  Goethe's  antipathy  towards  Beethoven's  music.  He 
played  to  him  the  first  movement  of  the  Symphony  in  C  minor.  It 
made  a  singular  impression  on  Goethe,  who  began  by  saying:  "This 
music  produces  only  astonishment;  it  does  not  move  one  at  all;  it  is 
grandiose."  He  muttered  some  words,  and  after  a  long  silence  said : 
"It  is  very  great  and  indeed  astonishing;  one  is  tempted  to  say  that 
the  house  is  about  to  crumble  into  pieces;  but  what  would  happen  if 
all  men  together  should  set  themselves  to  playing  it?" 

Goethe,  who  likened  music  to  architecture,  drew  a  singular  paral- 
lel between  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  Hummel.  "Napoleon  treats 
the  world  as  Hummel  his  pianoforte.  In  each  instance  the  manner 
of  treatment  seems  impossible;  we  understand  the  one  as  little  as 
the  other,  and  yet  no  one  can  deny  the  effects.  The  grandeur  of 
Napoleon  consists  in  being  the  same  at  any  hour.  .  .  .  He  was  al- 
ways in  his  element,  always  equal  to  the  emergency,  just  as  Hummel 
is  never  embarrassed,  whether  he  has  to  play  an  adagio  or  an  allegro. 
This  facility  is  found  wherever  real  talent  exists,  in  the  arts  of 
peace  as  in  those  of  war,  at  the  pianoforte  as  behind  a  battery." 


Concerto  in  G  major,  for  Pianoforte,  No.  4,  Op.  58 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16,  1770 ;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827) 

This  concerto  was  probably  composed  for  the  most  part,  and  it 
was  surely  completed,  in  1806,  although  Schindler,  on  advice  from 
Ries,  named  1804  as  the  year,  and  an  edition  of  the  concerto  pub- 
lished by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  states  that  the  year  1805  saw  the 
completion.  _  - 

The  concerto  was  performed  by  Beethoven  in  one  of  two  private 
subscription  concerts  of  his  works  given  in  the  dwelling-house  of 
Prince-  Lobkowitz,  .■Vienna,,  in  March.  1807. : The  .first  public  per- 
formance was  in  the  Theatre : an  der.Wien,- Vienna,  December  22, 
1808.  All  the  pieces  were  by  Beethoven :  the  symphony  described 
on  the  programme  as  "A  symphony  entitled  'Recollections  of  Life 
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in  the  Country/  in  F  major,  No.  5"  (sic)  ;  an  Aria,  "Ah,  perfido," 
sung  by  Josephine  Kilitzky* ;  Hymn  with  Latin  text  written  in 
church  style,  with  chorus  and  solos ;  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  G  major, 
played  by  Beethoven;  Grand  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  6  (sic)  ; 
Sanctus,  with  Latin  text  written  in  church  style  (from  the  Mass 
in  C  major),  with  chorus  and  solos;  Fantasia  for  pianoforte  solo; 
Fantasia  for  pianoforte  "into  which  the  full  orchestra  enters  little 
by  little,  and  at  the  end  the  chorus  joins  in  the  Finale."  Beethoven 
played  the  pianoforte  part.  The  concert  began  at  half-past  six.  We 
know  nothing  about  the  pecuniary  result. 

When  A.  W.  Thayer  published  his  catalogue  on  Beethoven's  com- 
positions (1865),  Carl  Haslinger,  music  publisher  and  composer, 
was  in  possession  of  autograph  cadenzas  written  by  Beethoven  for 
this  concerto.  Two  were  for  the  first  movement.  Over  one  of  them, 
which  had  very  difficult  double  trills  towards  the  end,  Beethoven 
had  written  "Cadenza  (ma  senza  cadere)."  There  was  a  cadenza 
for  the  Rondo.  Haslinger  died  late  in  1868;  his  publishing  busi- 
ness passed  through  purchase  into  the  house  of  Schlesinger  (Rob. 
Lienau),  of  Berlin.  Franz  Kullak,  the  editor  of  the  five  concertos 
in  the  Steingraber  edition,  published  the  three  cadenzas  in  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  Fourth  Concerto,  and  said  in  a  footnote  that  these 

♦Josephine  Kilitzky,  born  in  1790,  was  persuaded  to  sing  after  Anna  Pauline 
Milder  refused,  in  obedience  to  her  betrothed,  one  Hauptmann,  a  jeweller,  who  grew 
angry  when  Beethoven  called  him  "a  stupid  ass."  Antonia  Campi's  husband  was  vexed 
because  she  had  not  been  asked  first,  and  he  would  not  allow  her  to  sing,  though  she 
had  a  beautiful  voice  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  had  seventeen  children,  among  them 
four  pairs  of  twins  and  a  set  of  triplets.  Josephine  was  badly  frightened  when  Bee- 
thoven led  her  out,  and  could  not  sing  a  note.  Rockel  says  a  cordial  was  given  to  her 
behind  the  scenes  ;  it  was  too  strong,  and  the  aria  suffered  in  consequence.  Reichardt 
describes  her  as  a  beautiful  Bohemian  with  a  beautiful  voice.  "That  the  beautiful  child 
trembled  more  than  sang  was  to  be  laid  to  the  terrible  cold  ;  for  we  shivered  in  the 
boxes,  although  wrapped  in  furs  and  cloaks."  She  was  later  celebrated  for  her  "dra- 
matic colorature."  Her  voice  was  at  first  of  only  two  octaves, .  said  Ledebur,  but  all 
her  tones  were  pure  and  beautiful,  and  later  she  gained  upper  tones.  She  sang  from 
1813  to  1831  at  Berlin,  and  pleased  in  many  parts,  from  Fidelio  to  Arsaces,  from 
Donna  Elvira  to  Fatime  in  "Abu  Hassan."  She  died,  very  old,  in  Berlin. 
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cadenzas,  which  are  undoubtedly  Beethoven's,  were  not  published 
during  the  life  of  the  composer,  and  that  the  autograph  manuscripts 
were  in  possession  of  the  firm  of  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  who  were  the 
first  to  publish  them. 

The  score  was  dedicated  "humbly"  by  Beethoven  to  "His  Imperial 
Highness,  the  Archduke  Kudolph  of  Austria." 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  flute,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums, 
and  strings. 

I.  Allegro  moderato,  G  major,  4-4.  The  first  movement,  contrary 
to  the  tradition  that  prevailed  at  the  time,  begins  with  the  piano- 
forte alone.  The  pianoforte  announces  the  first  four  measures  of 
the  first  theme,  five  measures  if  an  introductory  chord  be  counted. 
(These  measures  are  to  be  found  in  a  sketch-book  of  Beethoven 
which  is  dated  1803,  but  in  this  book  they  end  in  the  tonic,  and 
not  in  the  dominant.)  The  orchestra  then  enters  in  B  major,  but 
soon  returns,  to  G  major,  and  develops  the  theme,  until  after  a 
short  climax  with  a  modulation  a  second  theme  appears,  which  is 
given  to  the  first  violins.  There  is  a  third  theme  fortissimo  in  G 
major,  with  a  supplement  for  the  wood-wind  instruments,  and  still 
another  new  theme,  an  expressive  melody  in  B-flat  major. 

II.  Andante  con  moto,  E  minor,  2-4.  This  movement  is  free  in 
form.  Beethoven  put  a  footnote  in  the  full  score  to  this  effect : 
"During  the  whole  Andante,  the  pianist  must  use  the  soft  pedal 
(una  corda)  unintermittently ;  the  sign  Ted'  refers  to  the  occasional 
use  of  the  ordinary  pedal."  This  footnote  is  contradicted  at  one 
point  in  the  score  by  the  marking  "tre  corde"  for  five  measures  near 
the  end  of  the  movement.  A  stern  and  powerful  recitative  for 
strings  alternates  with  gentle  and  melodic  passages  for  the  piano- 
forte. "The  strings  of  the  orchestra  keep  repeating  a  forbidding 
figure  of  strongly  marked  rhythm  in  staccato  octaves;  this  figure 
continues  at  intervals  in  stern,  unchanging  forte  through  about 
half  the  movement  and  then  gradually  dies  away.  In  the  intervals 
of  this  harsh  theme  the  pianoforte  as  it  Avere  improvises  little  scraps 
of  the  tenderest,  sweetest  harmony  and  melody,  rising  for  a  moment 
into  the  wildest  frenzied  exultation  after  its  enemy,  the  orchestra, 
has  been  silenced  by  its  soft  pleading,  then  falling  back  into  hushed 
sadness  as  the  orchestra  comes  in  once  more  with  a  whispered  recol- 
lection of  its  once  so  cruel  phrase ;  saying  as  plainly  as  an  orchestra 
can  say  it,  'The  rest  is  silence!'"  (William  Foster  Apthorp) . 

III.  Rondo:  Vivace.  The  first  theme,  of  a  sunny  and  gay  char- 
acter, is  announced  immediately  by  the  strings.  The  pianoforte 
follows  with  a  variation.  A  short  but  more  melodic  phrase  for  the 
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strings  is  also  taken  up  by  the  pianoforte.  A  third  theme,  of  a 
bolder  character,  is  announced  by  the  orchestra.  The  fourth  theme 
is  given  to  the  pianoforte.  The  Rondo,  "of  a  reckless,  devil-may- 
care  spirit  in  its  jollity,"  is  based  on  this  thematic  material.  At 
the  end  the  tempo  becomes  presto. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Fourth  Concerto  in  Boston  was 
probably  by  Robert  Heller*  at  a  Germania  concert,  February  4, 
1854.  He  played  Beethoven's  Fifth  Concerto  at  a  Germania  con- 
cert, March  4  of  that  year. 

The  Fourth  Concerto  has  been  played  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  by  George  W.  Sumner  (December  17, 
1881),  Carl  Baermann  (January  27,  1883,  December  23,  1893),  Mary 
E.  Garlichs  (November  29,  1884),  Anna  Clark- Steiniger  (November 
14,  1885),  Rafael  Joseffy  (December  18,  1886),  Ferruccio  B.  Busoni 
(November  14,  1891),  Ernst  von  Dohnanyi  (March  17,  1900),  Otto 
Neitzel  (December  22,  1906),  Leopold  Godowsky  (December  14, 
1912),  Harold  Bauer  (November  28,  1914),  Winifred  Christie  (April 
27,  1917),  Arthur  Rubinstein  (April  1,  1921)  ;  Artur  Schnabel, 
March  30,  1923,  April  4,  1930;  Edouard  Risler  (February  22,  1924). 

♦Robert  Palmer,  known  as  Robert  Heller,  was  born  at  Canterbury,  England,  in 
1833.  He  studed  music,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  won  a  scholarship  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  London.  Fascinated  by  the  performances  of  Robert  Houdin,'  he 
dropped  music  to  become  a  magician,  and  he  came  to  the  United  States  in  September, 
1852.  Some  say  that  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  New  York  at  the  Chinese  Gardens 
as  a  Frenchman  ;  others,  that  his  first  appearance  was  at  the  Museum,  Albany,  N.Y. 
He  met  with  no  success,  and  he  then  went  to  Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  taught  the 
piano  and  served  as  a  church  organist.  He  married  one  of  his  pupils,  Miss  Kieckhoffer, 
the  daughter  of  a  rich  banker,  and  at  once  went  back  to  magic.  In  New  York  he 
opened  Hellers  Hall,  and  was  eminently  successful.  He  then  went  to  London,  opened 
Poole's  Theatre  ;  but  came  back  to  New  York  in  1875.  He  had  given  exhibitions  of  his 
skill  in  Australia  and  India.  He  died  at  Philadelphia,  November  28,  1878.  His  name 
stands  very  high  in  the  list  of  magicians.  His  tricks  of  "second  sight"  for  a  long 
time  perplexed  the  most  skilful  of  his  colleagues.  And  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  'use 
electricity  as  a  confederate.  In  his  will  he  instructed  his  executors  to  destroy  all  his 
apparatus.  For  a  long  and  interesting  explanation  of  his  "second  sight"  tricks,  see 
"Magic,"  by  A.  A.  Hopkins   (Minn  &  Co.,  New  York,  1897). 
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Symphony,  A  major,  No.  7,  Op.  92.  .      .      .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827) 

The  first  sketches  of  this  symphony  were  probably  made  before 
1811  or  even  1810.  Several  of  them  in  the  sketch  book  that  belonged 
to  Gustave  Petter  of  Vienna  and  was  analyzed  by  Nottenbohm,  were 
for  the  first  movement.*  Two  sketches  for  the  famous  Allegretto  are 
mingled  with  phrases  of  the  Quartet  in  C  major,  Op..  59,  No.  3,  dedi- 
cated in  1818  to  Count  Kasoumovsky.  One  of  the  two  bears  the 
title :  "Anf ang  Variations."  There  is  a  sketch  for  the  Scherzo,  first 
in  F  major,  then  in  C  major,  with  the  indication:  "Second  Part." 
Another  sketch  for  the  Scherzo  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the 
beginning  of  the  "Dance  of  Peasants"  in  the  Pastoral  Symphony, 
for  which  reason  it  was  rejected.  In  one  of  the  sketches  for  the 
Finale,  Beethoven  wrote :  "Goes  at  first  in  F-sharp  minor,  then  in  C- 
sharp  minor."  He  preserved  this  modulation,  but  did  not  use  the 
theme  to  which  the  indication  was  attached.  Another  motive  in 
the  Finale  as  sketched  was  the  Irish  air,  "Nora  Creina,"  for  which 
he  wrote  an  accompaniment  at  the  request  of  George  Thomson,  the 
collector  of  Scottish,  Welsh  and  Irish  melodies. 

Thayer  states  that  Beethoven  began  the  composition  of  the  Sev- 
enth Symphony  in  the  spring  of  1812.  Prod'homme  believes  that 
the  work  was  begun  in  the  winter  of  1811-12. 

The  autograph  manuscript  that  belongs  to  the  Mendelssohn  family 
of  Berlin  bears  the  inscription :  "Sinfonie.  L.  v.  Bthvn  1812  13ten 
M."  A  blundering  binder  cut  the  paper  so  that  only  the  first  line 
of  the  M  is  to  be  seen.  There  has,  therefore,  been  a  dispute  whether 
the  month  was  May,  June,  or  July.  Beethoven  wrote  to  Varena  on 
May  8,  1812 :  "I  promise  you  immediately  a  wholly  new  symphony 
for  the  next  Academy,  and,  as  I  now  have  opportunity,  the  copying 
will  not  cost  you  a  heller."  He  wrote  on  July  19 :  "A  new  symphony 
is  now  ready.  As  the  Archduke  Rudolph  will  have  it  copied,  you 
will  be  at  no  expense  in  the  matter."  It  is  generally  believed  that 
the  symphony  was  completed  May  13,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be 
performed  at  a  concert  at  Whitsuntide. 

Other  works  composed  in  1812  were  the  Eighth  Symphony,  a 
pianoforte  trio  in  one  movement  (B-flat  major),  three  Equale  for 
trombones,  the  sonata  in  G  major  for  pianoforte  and  violin,  Op.  96, 
and  some  of  the  Irish  and  Welsh  melodies  for  Thomson. 

The  score  of  the  Symphony  was  dedicated  to  the  Count  Moritz  von 
Fries  and  published  in  1816.  The  edition  for  the  pianoforte  was 
dedicated  to  the  Tsarina  Elizabeth  Alexievna  of  All  the  Russias. 

*See    the    Thayer-Krehbiel    "Life    of    Beethoven,"    Vol.    II,    pp.    151,    152. 
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The  Seventh  and  Eighth  Symphonies  were  probably  played  over 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Archduke  Kudolph's  in  Vienna  on  April  20, 
1813.  Beethoven  in  the  same  month  vainly  endeavored  to  produce 
them  at  a  concert.  The  first  performance  of  the  Seventh  was  at 
Vienna  in  the  large  hall  of  the  University,  on  December  8,  1813. 

Malzel,  the  famous  maker  of  automata,  exhibited  in  Vienna  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1812-13  his  automatic  trumpeter  and  panharmoni- 
con.  The  former  played  a  French  cavalry  march  with  calls  and 
tunes ;  the  latter  was  composed  of  the  instruments  used  in  the 
ordinary  military  band  of  the  period, — trumpets,  drums,  flutes, 
clarinets,  oboes,  cymbals,  triangle,  etc.  The  keys  were  moved  by  a 
cylinder.  Overtures  by  Handel  and  Cherubini  and  Haydn's  Military 
Symphony  were  played  with  ease  and  precision.  Beethoven  planned 
his  "Wellington's  Sieg,"  or  "Battle  of  Vittoria,"  for  this  machine. 
Malzel  made  arrangements  for  a  concert, — a  concert  "for  the  benefit 
of  Austrian  and  Bavarian  soldiers  disabled  at  the  battle  of  Hanau."* 

This  Johann  Nepomuk  Malzel  (Malzl)  was  born  at  Regensburg, 
August  15,  1772.  He  was  the  son  of  an  organ  builder.  In  1792  he 
settled  at  Vienna  as  a  teacher  of  music,  but  he  soon  made  a  name  for 
himself  by  inventing  mechanical  music  works.  In  1808,  he  was  ap- 
pointed court  mechanician.  In  1816  he  constructed  a  metronome,f 
though  Winkel,  of  Amsterdam,  claimed  the  idea  as  his.  Malzel 
also  made  ear-trumpets,  and  Beethoven  tried  them,  as  he  did  others. 
His  life  was  a  singular  one,  and  the  accounts  of  it  are  contradictory. 
Two  leading  French  biographical  dictionaries  insist  that  Malzel's 
"brother  Leonhard"  invented  the  mechanical  toys  attributed  to 
Johann,  but  they  are  wholly  wrong.  Fetis  and  one  or  two  others 
state  that  he  took  the  panharmonicon  with  him  to  the  United  States 
in  1826,  and  sold  it  at  Boston  to  a  society  for  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars, — an  incredible  statement.  No  wonder  that  the  Count  de 
Pontecoulant,  in  his  "Organographie,"  repeating  the  statement, 
adds,  "I  think  there  is  an  extra  cipher."  But  Malzel  did  visit 
America,  and  he  spent  several  years  here-  He  landed  at  New  York, 
February  3,  1826,  and  the  Ship  News  announced  the  arrival  of  "Mr. 
Maelzel,  Professor  of  Music  and  Mechanics,  inventor  of  the  Pan- 

*Por  a  full  account  of  the  bitter  quarrel  betwoen  Beethoven  and  Malzel  over 
the  "S'chlacht  Symphonie,"  see  "Beethoven's  Letters"  edited  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Kalis- 
cher    (London,    1909),    Vol.    I,    pp.    322-32fi.       The    two    were    afterwards    reconciled. 

IThere  were  two  kinds  of  this  metronome  radically  different  in  construction. 
"This  accounts  for  the  different  metronome  figures  given  by  Beethoven  himself,  as  for 
instance  for  the  A  major  symphony."  Beethoven  thought  highly  of  the  metronome ; 
he  thought  of  "giving  up  the  senseless  terms,  Allegro,  Andante,  Adagio,  Presto." 
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harmonicon  and  the  Musical  Time  Keeper."  He  brought  with  him 
the  famous  automata, — the  Chess  Player,  the  Austrian  Trumpeter, 
and  the  Kope  Dancers, — and  opened  an  exhibition  of  them  at  the 
National  Hotel,  112  Broadway,  April  13,  1826.  The  Chess  Player 
was  invented  by  Wolfgang  von  Kempelen.*  Malzel  bought  it  at  the 
sale  of  von  Kempelen's  effects  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  at 
Vienna,  and  made  unimportant  improvements.  The  Chess  Player 
had  strange  adventures.  It  was  owned  for  a  time  by  Eugene  Beau- 
harnais,  when  he  was  viceroy  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  Malzel 
had  much  trouble  in  getting  it  away  from  him.  Malzel  gave  an  ex- 
hibition in  Boston  at  Julien  Hall,  on  a  corner  of  Milk  and  Congress 
Streets.  The  exhibition  opened  September  13,  1826,  and  closed  Oc- 
tober 28  of  that  year.  He  visited  Boston  again  in  1828  and  in  1833. 
On  his  second  visit  he  added  "The  Conflagration  of  Moscow,"!  a 
panorama,  which  he  sold  to  three  Bostonians  for  six  thousand  dol- 
lars. Hence,  probably,  the  origin  of  the  Panharmonican  legend. 
He  also  exhibited  an  automatic  violoncellist.  Malzel  died  on  the 
brig  "Otis"  on  his  way  from  Havana  to  Philadelphia  on  July  21, 
1838,  and  was  buried  at  sea,  off  Charleston.  The  United  States 
Gazette  published  his  eulogy,  and  said,  with  due  caution:  "He  has 
gone,  we  hope,  where  the  music  of  his  Harmonicons  will  be  ex- 
ceeded." The  Chess  Player  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  burning  of 
the  Chinese  Museum  at  Philadelphia,  July  5,  1854.  An  interesting 
and  minute  account  of  MalzePs  life  in  America,  written  by  George 
Allen,  is  published  in  the  "Book  of  the  First  American  Chess  Con- 
gress," pp.  420-484  (New  York,  1859).  See  also  "Metronome  de 
Maelzel"  (Paris,  1833)  ;  the  "History  of  the  Automatic  Chess 
Player,"  published  by  George  S.  Hilliard,  Boston,  1826;  Mendel's 
"Musikalisches  Conversations-Lexicon" ;  and  an  article,  "Beethoven 
and  Chess,"  by  Charles  Willing,  published  in  The  Good  Companion 
Chess  Problem  Club  of  May  11,  1917  (Philadelphia),  which  contains 
facsimiles  of  MalzePs  programmes  in  Philadelphia  (1845)  and  Mon- 
treal (1847).  In  Poe's  fantastical  "Von  Kempelen  and  his  Dis- 
covery" the  description  of  his  Kempelen,  of  Utica,  N.Y.,  is  said  by 
some  to  fit  Malzel,  but  Poe's  story  was  probably  not  written  before 
1848.  His  article,  "MaelzePs  Chess  Player,"  a  remarkable  analysis, 
was  first  published  in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  of  April, 
1836.  Portions  of  this  article  other  than  those  pertaining  to  the 
analysis  were  taken  by  Poe  from  Sir  David  Brewster's  "Lectures  on 
Natural  Magic." 

The  arrangements  for  this  charity  concert  were  made  in  haste,  for 
several  musicians  of  reputation  were  then,  as  birds  of  passage,  in 

♦Senor  Torre  y  Quevedo,  who  claims  to  have  invented  a  chess-playing  machine, 
had  a  forerunner  in  Baron  von  Kempelen,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  last  century, 
travelled  through  Europe  with  what  he  described  as  an  unbeatable  chess  automaton 
in  the  likeness  of  a  Turk.  Kempelen  user!  to  conceal  a  man  in  the  chest  on  which 
the  Turk  was  seated,  but  so  ingenious  was  the  contrivance  that  for  a  long  time  every- 
body was  deceived.  Napoleon  played  chess  with  the  pseudo-automaton  when  stopping 
at  Schonbrunn,  after  the  battle  of  Wagram.  He  lost  the  first  game,  and  in  the  second 
deliberately  made  two  false  moves.  The  pieces  were  replaced  each  time,  but  on  the 
Emperor  making  a  third  false  move  the  Turk  swept  all  the  pieces  off  the  board. 
{Daily  Chronicle,  London,   Summer  of  1914.) 

*  See  in  "The  Life  and  Writings  of  Major  Jack  Downing,"  by  Seba  Smith  (Boston, 
2d  ed.,  1834),  Letter  LXIX.  (page  231),  dated  Portland,  October  22,  1833,  "in  which 
Cousin  Nabby  describes  her  visit  to  Mr.  Maelzel's  Congregation  of  Moscow." 
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Vienna,  and  they  wished  to  take  parts.  Among  the  distinguished 
executants  were  Salieri  and  Hummel,  who  looked  after  the  "cannon" 
in  "Wellington's  Sieg" ;  the  young  Meyerbeer,  who  beat  a  bass  drum 
and  of  whom  Beethoven  said  to  Tomaschek :  "Ha !  ha !  ha !  I  was 
not  at  all  satisfied  with  him;  he  never  struck  on  the  beat;  he  was 
always  too  late,  and  I  was  obliged  to  speak  to  him  rudely.  Ha !  ha ! 
ha !  I  could  do  nothing  with  him ;  he  did  not  have  the  courage  to 
strike  on  the  beat!"  Spohr  and  Mayseder  were  seated  at  the  sec- 
ond and  third  violin  desks,  and  Schuppanzigh  was  the  concert- 
master;  the  celebrated  Dragonetti  was  one  of  the  double-basses. 
Beethoven  conducted. 

The  programme  was  as  follows:  "A  brand-new  symphony,"  the 
Seventh,  in  A  major,  by  Beethoven ;  two  marches,  one  by  Dussek, 
the  other  by  Pleyel,  played  by  Malzel's  automatic  trumpeter  with 
full  orchestral  accompaniment;  "Wellington's  Sieg,  oder  die 
Schlacht  bei  Vittoria."  "Wellington's  Sieg"  was  completed  in 
October,  1813,  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  Wellington  over  the  French 
troops  in  Spain  on  June  21  of  that  year.  Malzel  had  persuaded 
Beethoven  to  compose  the  piece  for  his  panharmonicon.  He  fur- 
nished material  for  it  and  gave  him  the  idea  of  using  "God  Save  the 
King"  as  the  subject  of  a  lively  fugue.  He  purposed  to  produce  the 
work  at  concerts,  so  as  to  raise  money  enough  for  him  and  Bee- 
thoven to  visit  London.  A  shrewd  fellow,  he  said  that  if  the  "Battle 
Symphony"  were  scored  for  orchestra  and  played  in  Vienna  with 
success,  an  arrangement  for  his  panharmonicon  would  then  be  of 
more  value  to  him.  Beethoven  dedicated  the  work  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  afterwards  George  IV.,  and  forwarded  a  copy  to  him,  but 
the  "First  Gentleman  in  Europe"  never  acknowledged  the  compli- 
ment. "Wellington's  Sieg"  was  not  performed  in  London  until 
February  10,  1815,  when  it  had  a  great  run.  The  news  of  this  suc- 
cess pleased  Beethoven  very  much.  He  made  a  memorandum  of  it 
in  the  note-book  which  he  carried  with  him  to  taverns. 

This  benefit  concert  was  brilliantly  successful,  and  there  was  a 
repetition  of  it  December  12  with  the  same  prices  of  admission,  ten 
and  five  florins.  The  net  profit  of  the  two  performances  was  four 
thousand  six  gulden.  Spohr  tells  us  that  the  new  pieces  gave  "ex- 
traordinary pleasure,  especially  the  sjnnphony;  the  wondrous  sec- 
ond movement  was  repeated  at  each  concert ;  it  made  a  deep,  endur- 
ing impression  on  me.  The  performance  was  a  masterly  one,  in  spite 
of  the  uncertain  and  often  ridiculous  conducting  by  Beethoven." 
Gloggl  was  present  at  a  rehearsal  when  violinists  refused  to  play  a 
passage  in  the  symphony,  and  declared  that  it  could  not  be  played. 
"Beethoven  told  them  to  take  their  parts  home  and  practise  them ; 
then  the  passage  would  surely  go."  It  was  at  these  rehearsals  that 
Spohr  saw  the  deaf  composer  crouch  lower  and  lower  to  indicate  a 
long  diminuendo,  and  rise  again  and  spring  into  the  air  when  he 
demanded  a  climax.  And  he  tells  of  a  pathetic  yet  ludicrous  blunder 
of  Beethoven,  who  could  not  hear  the  soft  passages. 

The  Chevalier  Ignaz  von  Seyfried  told  his  pupil  Krenn  that  at  a 
rehearsal  of  the  symphony,  hearing  discordant  kettledrums  in  a  pas- 
sage of  the  Finale  and  thinking  that  the  copyist  had  made  a  blunder, 
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he  said  circumspectly  to  the  composer:  "My  dear  friend,  it  seems 
to  me  there  is  a  mistake;  the  drums  are  not  in  tune."  Beethoven 
answered:  "I  did  not  intend  them  to  be."  But  the  truth  of  this  tale 
has  been  disputed. 

Beethoven  was  delighted  with  his  success,  so  much  so  that  he 
wrote  a  public  letter  of  thanks  to  all  that  took  part  in  the  two  per- 
formances. "It  is  Malzel  especially  who  merits  all  our  thanks.  He 
was  the  first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  the  concert,  and  it  was  he  that 
busied  himself  actively  with  the  organization  and  the  ensemble  in  all 
the  details.  I  owe  him  special  thanks  for  having  given  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  offering  my  compositions  to  the  public  use  and  thus  ful- 
filling the  ardent  vow  made  by  me  long  ago  of  putting  the  fruits  of 
my  labor  on  the  altar  of  the  country." 

The  symphony  was  repeated  in  Vienna  on  February  27,  1814.  On 
November  29  of  that  year  it  was  performed  with  a  new  cantata,  "Der 
glorreiche  Augenblick,"  composed  in  honor  of  the  Congress  at 
Vienna  and  "Wellington's  Sieg."  The  Empress  of  Austria,  the 
Tsarina  of  Russia,  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  were  in  the  great  audience. 
The  concert  was  repeated  for  Beethoven's  benefit  on  December  2,  but 
the  hall  was  half  empty. 


•    * 


The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Academy,  November  25,  1843. 

The  programme  was  as  follows:  Herold,  Overture  to  "Zampa"; 
Bellini,  an  Aria  (Mrs.  Andrews)  ;  Kummer,  flute  solo  (Mr.  Wer- 
ner);  Bellini,  Trio  from  "Norma"  (Mmes.  Andrews  and  Kellogg; 
Mr.  Barker)  ;  Lafont,  violin  solo  (Mr.  Keyzer)  ;  Auber,  Overture 
to  "Zanetta";  Beethoven,  Symphony  No.  7. 


The  first  performance  in  New  York  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  November  18,  1843,  when  U.  C.  Hill  conducted. 
The  other  orchestral  numbers  were  the  overture  to  "The  Magic 
Flute"  and  Weber's  "Jubilee"  overture.  Signora  Castellon  sang 
"Quando  quell'  non  quell'  unico"  from  Alessandro  Nini's*  "Ida  della 
Torre"  (produced  in  1837),  and  "Regnava  nel  silenzo"  from  "Lucia 
di  Lammermoor." 

Other  first  performances :  London,  June  9,  1917 ;  Paris,  fragments 
in  1821,  the  whole,  March  1,  1829 ;  Leningrad,  March  6,  1840 ;  Mos- 
cow, December  28,  1860 ;  Madrid,  April,  1866 ;  Rome  1874. 

Isadora  Duncan  "danced"  the  symphony  at  the  Trocadero,  Paris, 
in  1904 ;  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  November  6, 
1908.  She  "danced  and  interpreted"  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
movements  of  the  symphony  in  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  December 

♦Nini,  born  at  Fano  on  November  1,  1805,  died  chapel  master  of  the  Cathedral  at 
Bergamo,  December  27,  1880.  Prom  1830  to  1837  he  was  director  of  the  Vocal  School 
at  Leningrad.  Other  operas  by  him  were  "La  Marescialla  d'Ancre"  (1839),  "Cristina 
di  Suezia"  (1840),  "Margherita  di  York"  fl841),  "OdaTisea"  (1842),  -'Virginia" 
(1843),  "111  Corsaro"  (1847).  Two  other  operas  were  left  in  manuscript.  Nini  wrote 
much  for  the  church,  a  "Miserere"  a  cappella,  and  other  compositions. 
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14,  1908,  with  an  orchestra  of  sixty-five  players  from  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  led  by  Mr.  Strube.  She  danced  these  move- 
ments again  in  the  same  hall,  November  17, 1909. 


Mark  what  commentators  have  found  in  the  Seventh  Symphony: 

One  finds  a  new  pastoral  symphony;  another  a  new  "Eroica." 
Alberti  is  sure  that  it  is  a  description  of  the  joy  of  Germany  deliv- 
ered from  the  French  yoke.  Dr.  Iken  of  Bremen  saw  in  it  a  political 
revolution.  Nohl  shakes  his  head  and  swears  it  is  a  knightly  festi- 
val. Marx  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  music  describes  a  Southern 
race,  brave  and  warlike,  such  as  the  ancient  Moors  of  Spain.  An  old 
edition  of  the  symphony  gave  this  programme :  "Arrival  of  the  Vil- 
lagers ;  Nuptial  Benediction ;  The  Bride's  Procession ;  The  Wedding 
Feast."  Did  not  Schumann  discover  in  the  second  movement  the 
marriage  ceremony  of  a  village  couple?  D'Ortigue  found  that  the 
Andante  pictured  a  procession  in  an  old  cathedral  or  in  the  cata- 
combs; while  Dtirenberg,  a  more  cheerful  person,  prefers  to  calj  it 
the  love-dream  of  a  sumptuous  odalisque.  The  Finale  has  many 
meanings:  a  battle  of  giants  or  warriors  of  the  North  returning  to 
their  country  after  the  fight;  a  feast  of  Bacchus  or  an  orgy  of  the 
villagers  after  a  wedding.  Ulibichev  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  Bee- 
thoven portrayed  in  this  Finale  a  drunken  revel  to  express  the  dis- 
gust excited  in  him  by  such  popular  recreations.  Even  Wagner 
writes  hysterically  about  this  symphony  as  "the  apotheosis  of  the 
dance,"  and  he  reminds  a  friend  of  the  "Stromkarl"  of  Sweden, 
who  knows  eleven  variations,  and  mortals  should  dance  to  only  ten 
of  them :  the  eleventh  belongs  to  the  Night  spirit  and  his  crew,  and 
if  any  one  plays  it,  tables  and  benches,  cans  and  cups,  the  grand- 
mother, the  blind  and  lame,  yea,  the  children  in  the  cradle,  fall  to 
dancing.  "The  last  movement  of  the  Seventh  Symphony,"  says 
Wagner,  "is  this  eleventh  variation." 

In  these  days  the  first  question  asked  about  absolute  music  is, 
"What  does  it  mean?"  The  symphonic  poem  is  free  and  unbridled 
in  choice  of  subject  and  purpose.  The  composer  may  attempt  to 
reproduce  in  tones  the  impression  made  on  him  by  scenery,  picture, 
book,  man,  statue.  He  is  "playing  the  plate,"  like  the  aesthete- 
pianist  in  Punch. 

Why  should  anything  be  read  into  the  music  of  this  Seventh  Sym- 
phony? It  may  be  that  the  Abbe  Stadler  was  right  in  saying  that 
the  theme  of  the  trio  in  the  Scherzo  is  an  old  pilgrim  hymn  of  Lower 
Austria,  but  the  statement  is  of  only  antiquarian  interest. 

To  them  that  wish  to  read  the  noblest  and  most  poetic  apprecia- 
tion of  the  symphony,  the  essay  of  Berlioz  will  bring  unfailing  de- 
light. The  Seventh  Symphony  needs  no  analysis;  it  escapes  the 
commentator.  As  the  landscape  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  so 
the  symphony  is  in  the  ear  of  the  hearer. 


* 


The  sympony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 
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the  Principles  of  the  Singing  and  Speaking  Voice 
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bers  of  our  Board  of  Directors,  selected  because 
of  their  broad  experience  in  the  management  of 
investments. 

In  a  Trust  or  Investment  Management  account, 
your  property  will  be  supervised  by  these  men: 

Paul  C.  Cabot 

President,  State  Street 

Research  and  Management  Corp. 

Chables  E.  Cotting 
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Mrs.  Wilson^Greene  presents 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHOOT  OECHESTRA 
Dr.  Serge  Koussevitz&y,  Conductor 

Wednesday  Evening,  February  4,  at  8s SO 


PROGRAMME 

Elgar.  .  •  .  .  Introduction  and  Allegro  for 

String  Orchestra,  Op.  47 

Wagner Prelude  to  "Lohengrin" 

Ravel "La  Valse",  Choregraphic  Poem 


Strauss.  .  •  •  Symphonia  Domestica,  Op,  53 


CARNEGIE  HALL         ....         NEW  YORK 

Friday   Evening,    February   6,    at    8.30 
Saturday  Afternoon,  February  7,  at  2.30 


PRoGRHAttE 


K  3  j§ 


68  years  of  skillful  yesterdays  in  order  to  give 
you  today's  Baldwin  of  countless  tomorrows. 


HAROLD  BAUER writes  of  the  Baldwin 

"I  feel  privileged  to  join  so  distinguished  a  group  and 
I  look  forward  to  playing  upon  an  instrument  which 
my  closest  examination  has  shown  to  possess  all  the 
qualities  I  desire  in  order  to  bring  beautiful  music  to 
my  audiences." 

Baldwin  Pianos  are  on  display  and  sale  exclusively  at  the  warerooms  of 

Baldwin  Piano  Company 

20  East  54th  Street  New  York  City 
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YOU  EASILY  (AN 
AFFORD  THE  MOST 
PERFECT  INSTRUMENT 


So  glorious  has  been  the  history  of  the  Steinway, 
so  connected  is  its  name  with  wealth  and  genius, 
that  many  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the 
Steinway  is  beyond  reach  of  the  modest  income. 
But  such  distinctly  is  not  the  case.  •  The  family 
of  modest  income  can  own  a  Steinway  today  .  .  . 

without  delay  .  .  .  without  finan- 
cial strain.  •  Visit  your  nearest 
Steinway  dealer  today.  Select 
the  piano  that  would  best  fit  into 
your  home.  Listen  to  an  artist 
play  on  it.  Deposit  10%  of  its 
cost,  and  the  Instrument  of  the 
Immortals  will  be  sent  to  your 
home  immediately.  You  may  take 
three  years  to  settle  the  balance. 


STEINWAY 

THE    INSTRUMENT    OF    THE    IMMORTALS 

A  new  Steinway  Upright  piano  can  be  bought  for  a  total  as  low  as    $Q"T^J[ 
Baby  Grand  at     U  m  ^         #  m^m  '°   QOWI1  balance  in  three  years 

As  the  Steinway  is  made  in  New  York  City,  this  price,  naturally,  must  be  "plus  transportation*'  beyond 

New  York  and  its  suburbs. 

Used  pianos  accepted  in  partial  exchange.   If  there  is  no  Steinway  dealer  near  you, 
write  for  information  to   Steinway  &   Sons,   Steinway  Hall,  109  "West  57th   Street, 

New  York  City. 
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Fiftieth  Season,   1930-1931 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Violins. 

Burgin,  R. 

Concert-master 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Elcus,  G. 
Kreinin,  B. 

Gundersen,  R. 
Kassman,  N. 

Sauvlet,  H.               Cherkassky,  P. 
Hamilton,  V.            Eisler,  D. 

Hansen,  E. 
Pinfield,  C. 

Lauga,  N. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Fedorovsky,  P.               Leibovici,  J. 
Leveen,  P.                      Tapley,  R. 

Thillois,  F. 
Mayer,  P. 

Zung,  M. 
Diamond,  S. 

Knudson,  C. 
Zide,  L. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Fiedler,  B. 

Bryant,  M. 
Murray,  J. 

Beale,  M. 
Del  Sordo,  R. 

Stonestreet,  L.                 Messina,  S. 
Erkelens,  H.                    Seiniger,  S. 

Violas. 

Lef ranc,  J. 
Artieres,  L. 

Fourel,  G. 
Cauhape,  J. 

Avierino,  N. 

Gerhardt,  S. 

Bernard,  A. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C. 

Violoncellos. 

Grover,  H. 

Werner,  H.                 Fiedler,  A. 

Deane,  C. 

Jacob,  R. 

Bedetti,  J. 
Zighera,  A. 

Langendoen,  J. 
Barth,  C. 

Chardon,  Y. 
Droeghmans,  H. 

Basses. 

Stockbridge,  C.     Fabrizio,  E. 
Warnke,  J.            Marjollet,  L. 

Kunze,  M. 
Vondrak,  A. 

Lemaire,  J. 
Oliver,  F. 

Ludwig,  O. 
Frankel,  I. 

Girard,  H.                  Moleux,  G 
Dufresne,  G.             Kelley,  A. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Gillct,  F. 
Devergie,  J. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

Polatschek,  V.                 Laus,  A. 
Mimart,  P.                      Allard,  R. 
Arcieri,  E.                       Panenka,  E. 
Allegra,  E.                      Bettoney,  F. 
(E-flat  Clarinet) 

Piccolo. 

English  Horn. 

Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Speyer,  L. 

Pigassou,  G. 

Piller,  B. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets 

Trombones. 

Boettcher,  G. 
Pogrebniak,  S. 
Van  Den  Berg,  C. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier.W. 
Schindler,  G. 
Lannoye,  M. 
Blot,  G. 

Mager,  G. 
Lafosse,  M. 
Grundcy,  T. 
Perret,  G. 
Voisin,  R. 
Mann,  J. 

Raichman,  J. 
Hansotte,  L. 
Kenfield,  L. 
Adam,  E. 

Tubas. 

Harps. 

Timpani. 

Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 
Adam,  £. 

Zighera,  B. 
Caughey,  E. 

Ritter,  A. 
Polster,  M. 

Sternberg,  S. 
White,  L. 

Organ. 

Celesta. 

Librarian. 

Snow,  A. 

Fiedler,  A. 

Rogers,  L.  J. 

Raymond  -Whitcomb  Cruises 


WINTER  ~ 


SPRI  NG  ~ 


SUMMER 


WEST  INDIES 

©.Winter  cruises  on  the 
new  "Statendam  "  —  the 
largest  and  most  luxurious 
ship  to  sail  on  a  Caribbean 
cruise  during  this  Winter. 
©.For  a  holiday  these  cruises 
are  unequalled  . . .  their  lazy 
days  on  the  great  liner  are 
pleasant  and  restful;  their 
visits  to  strange  foreign  cit- 
ies, interesting  and  refresh- 
ing. Their  programs  include 
Havana  (2  days);  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  Porto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands;  French 
Martinique ;  British  Jamaica, 
Barbados  and  Trinidad  and 
Nassau;  Dutch  Curacao, 
and  Caracas  in  Venezuela. 

Sailing  on  January  28  {for  a  25-day 
Cruise);  and  on  February  24  {for  an 
identical  Cruise  of  the  same  length). 

Rates,  $317.50  and  upward 

LAND  CRUISES  TO 
MEXICO 

With  Nine  Days  in  Mexico  City 

TOURS  TO 
SOUTH  AMERICA 

Complete  Trips  of  Three  Months 


MEDITERRANEAN 
SPRING  CRUISE 

Over  a  new  route!  The  first 
cruise  to  add  the  Black  Sea  to 
the  Mediterranean  —  the  first 
to  visit  Sevastopol .  .  .  and 
Odessa  .  .  .  and  Yalta  on 
the  shore  of  the  Crimea  with 
holiday  palaces  of  the  Czars. 


Sailing  April  14, 1931,  on  the 
S.  S.  "Carinthia" 

d.  Raymond -Whitcomb 
Spring  Cruises  to  the  Med- 
iterranean have  long  been 
popular  with  discerning 
travelers  .  .  .  They  visit  the 
Mediterranean  at  its  pleas- 
antest  season  . . .  they  make 
an  fnteresting  prelude  to 
Spring  or  Summer  travel  in 
Europe.  ©.This  year's  cruise 
is  the  most  comprehensive 
and  interesting  ever  offered. 
In  addition  to  visiting  the 
Black  Sea  ...  it  will  go  to 
Nauplia  in  Greece  (for  trips 
to  Mycenae,  Epidaurus  and 
Tiryns),  and  to  the  impor- 
tant Mediterranean  cities. 
Rates,  $725  and  upward 


NORTH  CAPE  AND 
RUSSIA 

CA  new  summer  cruise 
over  the  Iceland-Norway 
route  which  was  introduced 
by  Raymond -Whitcomb  10 
years  ago  and  developed 
and  perfected  from  year  to 
year.  ©.The  193 1  cruise  will 
add  Danzig — a  picturesque 
medieval  city  with  rich  pub- 
lic buildings  and  lordly  resi- 
dences that  date  from  the 
old  Hanseatic  days.  There 
will  be  two  days  in  Lenin- 
grad .  .  .  two  more  in  Mos- 
cow, the  heart  of  Russia 

visits  to  Iceland,  and  the 
North  Cape  . . .  the  Norwe- 
gian fjords  .  .  .  Trondhjem, 
Bergen,  Oslo  &  Stockholm. 

Sailing  on  June  30,  1931,  on  the 

Cunard  liner,  "Carinthia."  With 

stop-overs  in  Europe  as  desired. 

'Rates,  $800  and  upward 

LAND  CRUISES  TO 
CALIFORNIA 

Through  Southern  California 
by  Automobile 

TOURS  TO   EUROPE 

Through  Spring  &  Summer 


RAYMOND    £>    WHITCOMB    COMPANY 

225  FIFTH  AVENUE.  Telephone    AshlaH     4-9530 
670  FIFTH  AVENUE,  Telephone  Volunteia    5-3400 
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CARNEGIE  HALL NEW  YORK 

Forty-fifth  Season  in  New  York 


Fiftieth  Season,   1930-1931 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  6 


AT  8.30 


PROGRAMME 


Elgar 


Introduction  and  Allegro  for  String  Orchestra,  Op.  47 


Sibeli 


ms 


(In  one  movement) 


Symphony  No.  7,  Op.  105 


Strauss 


(In  one  movement) 


Symphonia  Domestica,  Op.  53 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  Sibelius'  Symphony 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  58th  Street  Library 
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Introduction  and  Allegro,  Or.  47,  for  String  Orchestra 

Edward  Elgar 

(Born  at  Broadheath  near  Worcester,  England,  June  2,  1857;  now  living) 

This  work  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Queen's  Hall, 
London,  March  8,  1905,  by  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra.  The 
whole  programme  was  devoted  to  compositions  by  Elgar,  who 
conducted :  Overture,  "In  the  South" ;  Funeral  March  from  "Grania 
and  Diarmid" ;  the  song-cycle  "Sea  Pictures,"  for  contralto  and 
orchestra,  sung  by  Miss  Ada  Crossley;  "Pomp  and  Circumstance," 
March  No.  3;  Overture,  "Cockaigne";  Introduction  and  Allegro 
for  string  orchestra;  "Enigma"  variations.  The  march,  like  the 
work  for  string  orchestra,  was  played  for  the  first  time.  The  In- 
troduction and  Allegro  was  produced  for  the  first  time  in  the  United 
States  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Chicago  on  March 
23-24,  1906.  Frederick  Stock  was  the  conductor. 

Elgar  told  Ernest  Newman,  the  celebrated  writer,  about  music, 
that  this  work  had  its  origin  in  Wales,  "when  he  was  impressed  by 
the  sound  of  distant  singing,  in  which  the  cadence  of  a  falling  third 
caught  his  fancy.  From  the  train  of  thought  thus  generated  sprang 
the  main  theme  of  the  work — the  pseudo-Welsh  tune.  Later  on,  a 
song  heard  in  the  valley  of  the  Wye  reinforced  the  Welsh  impres- 
sions, and  led  to  the  completion  of  the  work." 

The  composition  is  written  for  a  solo  quartet  with  string  orches- 
tra, all  divisi.  Elgar's  dedication  is  "to  his  friend,  Professor  S.  S. 
Sanford,  Yale  University,  U.  S.  A."  The  score  was  published  in  1905. 

The  work  begins  Moderato,  G  minor,  4-4,  with  a  sturdy  theme  given 
to  both  sets  of  strings.  An  Allegretto  follows,  the  material  of  which 
is  based  on  the  subject  of  the  Allegro.  This  is  worked  with  the 
opening  measures.  The  succeeding  Welsh  tune  is  given  to  the  viola. 
After  a  pause,  the  subject  of  the  Allegro  is  announced  by  the  first 
violins  pp.  After  development,  a  second  theme  comes  in,  staccato, 
in  the  quartet.  The  orchestra  alternates  with  it,  nor  are  the  sturdy 
opening  measures  of  the  work  ignored.  There  is  a  reminder  of  the 
Welsh  tune.  A  fugato  follows:  the  subject  is  announced  by  the 
second  violins;  the  first  violins  take  it  up;  the  preceding  thematic 
material  is  worked.  Then  comes  the  recapitulation  section.  The 
Welsh  theme,  now  in  G  major,  is  given  to  all  the  strings.  At  the 
end,  there  is  reference  to  the  first  subject  of  the  Allegro. 


Symphony  No.  7  (in  one  movement),  Op.  105  .      .      .  Jan  Sibelius 

(Born  at  Hameenlinna    (Swedish)    Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865; 
now  living  at  Jarvenpaa,  Finland) 

It  has  been  said  that  this  symphony,  published  in  1925,  was  com- 
posed with  the  view  of  producing  it  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
poser at  an  English  Music  Festival.  Sickness  prevented  his  going  to 
England. 

The  symphony  was  performed  in  Philadelphia  by  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Stokowski  conductor,  on  April  3,  1926.  It  is  scored 
for  wood- wind  (in  pairs),  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, kettledrums,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  December  13,  1926,  Dr.  Koussevitzky  conductor. 

There  is  no  designation  of  key.  The  opening  measures  are  in  A 
minor ;  the  ending  is  in  C  major. 

The  first  section  is  a  sombre  Adagio.  It  opens  with  an  ascending 
scale,  3  2  time,  for  the  strings.  This  is  the  basic  theme  of  the  sym- 
phony, appearing  as  a  whole,  in  fragments,  or  inverted.  A  lyric 
theme  follows,  C  major,  for  violas  (divided)  and  violoncellos.  The 
violins  join  later.  There  is  a  melody,  somewhat  like  a  chant  for  solo 


Talks  About  Beethoven's  Symphonies 


By  THEODORE  THOMAS  and  FREDERICK  STOCK 
With  Preface  by  ROSE  FAY  THOMAS 


Popular  analyses  of  the  nine  symphonies  that  aid  music 
students  and  concertgoers  in  listening  intelligently  to 
these  master-works.  Written  in  untechnical  language 
and  illustrated  by  simple  diagrams. 

No  other  work  contains  such  clear,  authoritative  analyses 
of  the  themes  and  structure  of  these  symphonies. 

Mr.  Thomas  writes  of  the  first  five  symphonies  and 
Mr.  Stock  of  the  last  four. 

Cloth,  $2.50 

Oliver  Ditson  Company 

179  TREMONT  STREET  Telephone,  Hancock  0200 

10  EAST  34th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


trombone.  This  will  later  assume  marked  importance.  The  pace 
grows  faster,  until  it  is  Vivacissinio,  C  minor.  Mr.  Gilman,  in  his 
lucid  notes  for  the  Philadelphia  Programme  Book,  finds  that  the 
subject  now  announced  by  the  strings  "recalls  the  mood  of  the 
Scherzo  of  Beethoven's  'Eroica.' "  The  Adagio  tempo  recurs,  as  does 
the  trombone  theme,  which  the  brass  section  enlarges.  Change  in 
tempo;  Allegro  molto  moderato. 

There  is  a  new  motive,  C  major,  6-4,  simple,  in  folk  manner;  still 
another  motive  with  wood- wind  "doubled  in  pairs,  playing  in  thirds, 
fifths,  and  sixths."  The  development  is  for  strings  and  wind. 

Vivace,  E-flat  major.  Antiphonal  measures  for  strings  and  wood- 
wind. 

"The  tempo  becomes  Presto,  the  key  C  major.  The  strings,  divided 
in  eight  parts,  begin  a  mysteriously  portentous  passage,  at  first  ppp, 
with  the  violas  and  violoncellos  defining  an  urgent  figure  against  a 
reiterated  pedal  G  of  the  violins,  basses,  and  timpani.  A  crescendo, 
rallentando,  is  accompanied  by  a  fragment  of  the  basic  scale  passage, 
in  augmentation,  for  the  horns.  The  tempo  is  again  adagio ;  and  now 
the  chant-like  C  major  theme  is  heard  once  more  from  the  brass 
choir,  against  mounting  figurations  of  the  strings.  There  is  a  climax, 
ff,  for  the  whole  orchestra.  The  strings  are  heard  alone,  largamente 
molto,  in  an  Affettuoso  of  intense  expression.  Flute  and  bassoon  in 
octaves,  supported  by  soft  string  tremolos,  sing  a  plaint.  The  strings, 
dolce,  in  syncopated  rhythm,  modulate  through  seventh  chords  in 
A-flat  and  G  to  a  powerful  suspension,  fortissimo,  on  the  tonic  chord 
of  C  major;  and  this  brings  to  a  close  the  enigmatic,  puissant,  and 
strangely  moving  work" — (Lawrence  Gilman). 


STRAUSS'S  WIFE  AS  HEROINE 

The  wife  of  Richard  Strauss  is  evidently  the  heroine  of  his  "Do- 
mestic" Symphony.  She  is  musically  illustrated  by  him  as  capri- 
cious, whimsical,  and  at  times  rather  irritating  in  disputatious 
mood. 

Pauline  de  Ahna  was  the  daughter  of  a  Bavarian  general,  Adolph 
de  Ahna.  Against  the  wishes  of  her  parents,  she  made  up  her  mind 
to  be  an  opera  singer.  She  studied  with  Emilie  Herzog,  and  later 
with  Strauss  at  Weimar,  where  Strauss  was  then  conductor.  She 
made  her  debut  as  Pamina  in  "The  Magic  Flute,"  and  afterwards 
took  the  roles  of  Elsa,  Agatha,  Senta,  Isolde,  but  she  was  especially 
famous  for  taking  the  part  of  the  heroine  in  Strauss's  "Guntram" 
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(1894).  After  her  marriage  in  1894,  she  left  the  operatic  stage,  but 
sang  her  husband's  songs  in  many  cities. 

She  accompanied  him  in  his  first  visit  to  the  United  States  in  1904. 
In  the  concerts  given  by  him  in  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  on  March 
7,  8,  of  that  year,  she  sang  songs  by  Strauss,  who  conducted  tone- 
poems  of  his  own,  while  Fritz  Scheel  conducted  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  in  other  works. 

Mme.  Strauss  also  sang  to  her  husband's  accompaniment  at  a  con- 
cert in  Symphony  Hall  on  March  28,  1904,  when  David  Bispham 
recited  Tennyson's  "Enoch  Arden,"  with  Strauss  playing  his  melo- 
dramatic piano  music  for  that  poem.  Her  voice  at  these  concerts 
was  wirv  and  shrill. 
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Mme.  Strauss  is  also  the  heroine  of  Strauss's  opera,  "Inter- 
mezzo,"* which  was  produced  at  Dresden  at  the  Strauss  Festival  in 
November,  1924.  The  libretto  is  by  Strauss.  Lottie  Lehmann  took  the 
part  of  the  wife,  Christine ;  others  in  the  cast  were  Messrs.  Correck, 
the  husband;  Strack,  with  whom  Christine  flirts  innocently  during 
the  husband's  absence ;  Lange,  Ernold,  and  Mme.  Liesel  von  Schuch. 


Symphonia  Domestica,  Op.  53.  .....        Eichard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  living  in  Vienna) 

When  Richard  Strauss  was  sojourning  in  London  late  in  1902,  he 
said  to  a  reporter  of  the  Musical  Times:  "My  next  tone-poem  will 
illustrate  ka  day  in  my  family  life.'  It  will  be  partly  lyrical,  partly 
humorous — a  triple  fugue,  the  three  subjects  representing  papa, 
mamma,  and  the  baby.f  The  symphony  was  composed  in  1903. 
On  the  last  page  of  the  score  is  this  note:  "Charlottenburg,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1903."  The  score  was  published  in  1904.  It  is  said  that 
Strauss  received  from  the  publisher  a  sum  equivalent  to  nine  thou- 
sand dollars  for  it. 

The  symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  fourth  and 
last  concert  of  the  Richard  Strauss  Festival  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New 
York,  March  21,  1904,  by  Hans  Hermann  Wetzler's  Orchestra.}  The 
composer  conducted.  The  concert  began  with  a  performance  of 
Strauss's  "Don  Juan,"  and  closed  with  a  performance  of  "Also 
sprach  Zarathustra."  (It  may  here  be  said  that  Strauss's  Symphony 
in  F  minor,  Op.  12,  was  also  performed  for  the  first  time  in  New 
York  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  that  city  and  from  manuscript 
on  December  13,  1884,  when  Theodore  Thomas  conducted.) 

The  first  performance  of  the  Symphonia  Domestica  in  Europe  was 
at  the  Fortieth  Festival  of  the  Allgemeiner  Deutscher  Musikverein 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  June  1,  1904.  The  composer  conducted. 
The  first  performance  in  Belgium  was  at  a  Concert  Populaire,  No- 
vember 13,  1904,  when  S.  Dupuis  conducted.  The  first  performance 
in  England  was  on  February  25,  1905,  at  the  Queen's  Hall,  London. 
Henry  J.  Wood  was  the  conductor.  The  first  performance  in  France 

*An  Interlude  from  this  opera  was  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  Boston  on  October  18,   1929. 

tSee  the  Musical  Times   (London),  January  1,  1903,  page  14. 

$The  late  Henry  T.  Finck  wrote  that  Wetzler  "had  the  support  of  a  millionaire. 
...  It  cannot  be  said  that  this  festival  was  a  brilliant  success,  notwithstanding 
the  co-operation  of  the  composer  and  his  wife.  The  press  was  for  the  most  part 
hostile ;  so  much  so  that  when,  a  little  later,  Strauss  came  across  a  fault-finder  in 
Chicago,  he  asked  :  'Are  you  perhaps  from  New  York.'  "  Th^s  orchestra  had  been 
organized  by  Wetzler  in  1903.  It  appears  that  it  was  not  wholly  adequate  :  in  "Don 
Quixote"  it  broke  down.  There  were  fifteen  rehearsals  for  the  Symphonia  Domestica, 
The  Festival  drew  small  audiences ;   the  deficit  was  large. 
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was  at  a  Colonne  concert,  Paris,  March  25,  1906,  when  the  composer 
conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra    (Dr.  Muck,  conductor)    February  16,  1907. 

The  dedication  of  the  symphony  reads:  "Meiner  lieben  Frau  und 
unserm  Jungen"  ("To  my  dear  wife  and  our  boy"). 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  piccolo,  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  oboe 
d'amore,*  English  horn,  clarinet  in  D,  clarinet  in  A,  two  clarinets 
in  B-flat,  bass  clarinet,  four  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  eight  horns, 
four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  four  saxophones  ad  lib.J 
four  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  Glock- 
enspiel, sixteen  first  violins,  sixteen  second  violins,  twelve  violas, 
ten  violoncellos,  eight  double-basses,  two  harps. 

When  the  symphony  was  played  in  London  for  the  first  time,  an 
"official"  description  was  published,  and  an  elaborate  analysis  was 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Kalisch  and  Percy  Pitt.  The  Daily  News  of 
February  23,  1905,  published  the  former  with  a  prefatory  note : — 

"In  accordance  with  his  custom  the  composer  has  not  put  forward 
a  definite  programme  of  his  own,  but,  with  some  inconsistency,  he 
has  allowed  a  description  to  be  made  public, — with  some  inconsist- 
ency, because  he  has  declared  that  he  wishes  his  music  to  be  listened 
to  as  if  it  meant  nothing  in  particular  if  the  hearer  feels  more  com- 
fortable in  ignoring  the  programme.  The  only  indications  given  are 

♦The  hautbois  d'amour,  oboe  d'  amove,  was  invented  about  1720.  It  was  an  oboe  a 
minor  third  lower  in  pitch  than  the  ordinary  oboe.  "The  one  was  softer  and  some- 
what more  veiled  than  that  of  the  usual  instrument,  being  intermediate  in  quality 
as  well  as  in  pitch,  between  the  oboe  and  the  English  horn."  This  instrument  fell  out  of 
use  after  Bach's  death,  but  it  has  been  reconstructed  by  the  house  of  C.  Mahillon, 
of  Brussels. 

fStrauss  says,   "only  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity  ad  libitum." 
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in  the  subheadings  to  the  separate  sections  of  the  symphony.  The 
official  description  of  the  symphony  runs  as  follows: — 

"  'The  symphony  continues  without  a  break,  but  has  four  well- 
defined  sections : — 

1.  Introduction. 

2.  Scherzo. 

3.  Cradle-song  and  Adagio. 

4.  Finale :  Double  Fugue. 

"  'The  symphony  is  concerned  with  three  main  themes,  that  of  the 
husband,  that  of  the  wife,  and  that  of  the  child.  The  husband  theme 
is  divided  into  three  sections,  the  first  of  which  is  marked  "gemach- 
lich"  (easy-going,  or  deliberate),  the  second  "sinnend"  (medita- 
tive), and  the  third  "feurig"  (fiery).  The  first  section  of  the  sym- 
phony, the  introduction,  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  and  treatment 
of  the  chief  themes,  or  groups  of  themes,  its  most  striking  feature 
being  the  introduction  of  the  child  theme  on  the  oboe  d'  amore,  an 
instrument  which  has  practically  fallen  out  of  use.  The  composer 
himself  has  spoken  of  this  theme  as  being  of  "almost  Haydenesque 
simplicity."  On  this  follows  a  very  characteristic  passage,  which  has 
been  interpreted  as  representing  the  child  in  its  bath.  The  scherzo 
bears  the  headings:  "Elterngluck — Kindliche  Spiele"  (Parents' 
Happiness — The  Child  at  Play).  Its  chief  theme  is  the  child  theme 
in  a  new  rhythm.  At  its  end  the  music  suggestive  of  the  bath  recurs, 
and  the  clock  strikes  seven.  We  then  come  to  the  lullaby,  where  we 
have  another  version  of  the  child  theme.  The  subheadings  of  the 
adagio  are:  "Schaffen  und  Schauen — Liebesscene! — Traume  und 
Sorgen"  (Doing  and  Thinking  — Love  Scene — Dreams  and  Cares). 
This  elaborate  section  introduces  no  new  themes  of  any  importance, 
and  is  really  a  symphonic  slow  movement  of  the  great  polyphonic 
elaboration  and  superlatively  rich  orchestral  color.  The  gradual 
awakening  of  the  family  is  next  depicted  by  a  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  music,  which  becomes  more  and  more  restless,  the  use 
of  rhythmical  variants  of  previous  themes  being  very  ingenious; 
and  then  there  is  another  reference  to  the  bath  music,  and  the 
Glockenspiel  indicates  that  it  is  7  a.m. 


"  'In  this  way  we  reach  the  final  Fugue.  The  principal  subject  of 
this  is  also  a  new  version  of  the  child  theme.  Its  subtitle  is  "Lus- 
tiger  Streit — Frohlicher  Beschluss"  (Merry  Argument — Happy 
Conclusion),  the  subject  of  the  dispute  between  father  and  mother 
being  the  future  of  the  son.  The  Fugue  (the  chief  subject  of  which 
is  another  variant  of  the  child  theme)  is  carried  on  with  unflagging 
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spirit  and  humor  and  great  variety  of  orchestration,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  four  saxophones  adding  fresh  colors  to  the  score.  As  the 
Fugue  proceeds,  the  child  theme  gradually  grows  more  and  more 
prominent,  and  finally  seems  to  dominate  the  whole  score.  Some 
new  themes,  all  more  or  less  akin  to  it,  and  all  in  the  nature  of  folk- 
tunes,  are  introduced.  The  father  and  mother,  however,  soon  assume 
their  former  importance,  and  the  whole  ends  with  great  spirit  and 
in  the  highest  good  humor  with  an  emphatic  reassertion  of  the  hus- 
band theme  with  which  it  began,  suggesting  that  the  father  had  the 
last  word  in  the  argument.' " 

Here  we  have  the  second  section  of  the  husband's  theme  charac- 
terized as  "sinnend"  instead  of  "traumerische."  The  latter  is  the 
term  published  in  the  score. 

It  may  here  be  said  that  after  the  musical  sentence  characterized 
in  the  score  as  "traumerisch,"  a  short  phrase,  orchestrated  for  clari- 
net in  A,  two  clarinets  in  B-flat,  and  a  bass  clarinet,  is  characterized 
by  the  composer  "mtirrisch," — ill-humored,  peevish,  cross.  This 
theme  is  used  afterwards  most  sparingly.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a 
singular  fact  that  this  section  of  the  Husband  theme  is  not  men- 
tioned in  any  "official"  programme. 


When  Strauss  was  in  New  York,  he  wished  that  no  programme 
of  this  symphony  should  be  set  forth  in  advance  of  the  performance. 
As  Richard  Aldrich  wrote,  in  the  New  York  Times,  of  March  6,  1904 : 
"He  wishes  it  to  be  taken  as  music,  for  what  it  is,  and  not  as  the 
elaboration  of  the  specific  details  of  a  scheme  of  things.  The  sym- 
phony, he  declares,  is  sufficiently  explained  by  its  title,  and  is  to  be 
listened  to  as  the  symphonic  development  of  its  themes.  It  is  of  in- 
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terest  to  quote  the  title,  as  he  wishes  it  to  stand.  It  is  'Symphonia 
Domestica  (meiner  lieben  Frau  und  unserm  Jungen  gewidmet),'  Op. 
53,  which  is,  interpreted,  'Domestic  Symphony,  dedicated  to  my  dear 
Wife  and  our  Boy,  Op.  53.'  It  bears  the  descriptive  subtitle,  'In- 
einem  Satze  und  drei  Unterabteilungen :  (a)  Einleitung  und 
Scherzo;  (b)  Adagio;  (c)  Doppelfugue  und  Finale.'  (In  one  move- 
ment and  three  subdivisions:  (a)  Introduction  and  Scherzo;  (5) 
Adagio;  (o)  Double  Fugue  and  Finale.)  It  is  highly  significant 
that  the  composer  desires  these  movements  to  be  listened  to  as  the 
three  movements  of  a  composition,  substantially,  as  he  declares,  in 
the  old  symphonic  form.  He  believes,  and  has  expressed  his  belief, 
that  the  anxious  search  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  the  exactly  cor- 
responding passages  in  the  music  and  the  programme,  the  guessing 
as  to  the  significance  of  this  or  that,  the  distraction  of  following  a 
train  of  thought  exterior  to  the  music,  are  destructive  to  the  musical 
enjoyment.  Hence  he  has  forbidden  the  publication  of  any  descrip- 
tion of  what  he  has  sought  to  express  till  after  the  concert. 

"  'This  time,'  says  Dr.  Strauss,  'I  wish  my  music  to  be  listened  to 
purely  as  music' " 

When  the  symphony  was  performed  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  the 
only  programme  note  published  in  advance  in  Die  Musik  after  the 
announcement  of  title  and  subdivisions  was  as  follows:  "The  first 
theme,  'The  Husband,'  is  in  three  parts:  an  'easy-going'  beginning 
(which  recalls  the  beginning  of  the  'Pastorale  Symphony') ;  a  con- 
tinuation that  is  designated  as  'meditative' ;  and  a  melody  that  rises 
'in  a  fiery  manner'  on  high.  The  second  theme,  'The  Wife,'  is  ex- 
tremely capricious.  The  third  theme,  'The  Child,'  is  very  simple,  and 
in  Haydn's  manner.  It  is  to  be  played  by  an  oboe  d'amore.  From 
this  theme  springs  the  first  theme  of  the  double  fugue,  'Assertion,' 
with  which  the  second  theme,  'Contrary  Assertion,'  is  contrasted. 
The  orchestra  must  be  enlarged  to  one  hundred  and  eight  instru- 
ments, among  them  four  saxophones.  Kichard  Strauss  refuses  to 
give  any  further  programme." 

The  symphony  w7as  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Berlin  at  the 
Philharmonic  concert  of  December  12,  1904.  Strauss  conducted  it. 
The  programme  books  of  the  Philharmonic  concerts,  as  a  rule,  con- 
tain minute  analyses,  with  illustrations  in  notation  of  the  orchestral 
works  performed.  The  only  note  on  the  Symphonia  Domestica  was 
as  follows: — 

"This  work,  written  in  one  movement,  is  divided"  (or,  rather, 
articulated)  "into  four  subdivisions,  which  correspond,  on  the  whole, 
to  the  old  form  of  the  sonata: — 
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"I.    Introduction  and  development  of  the  three  chief  groups  of  themes. 

The  husband's  themes : 

(a)  Easy-going,    (6)  Dreamy,    (c)   Fiery. 

The  wife's  themes: 

(a)  Lively  and  gay.   (6)   Grazioso. 

The  child's  theme: 
Tranquil. 
II.     Scherzo. 

Parents'   happiness.    Childish   play. 

Cradle-song  (the  clock  strikes  seven  in  the  evening). 

III.  Adagio. 

Doing  and  thinking.  Love  scene. 

Dreams  and  cares    (the  clock  strikes  seven  in  the  morning). 

IV.  Finale. 

Awakening  and  merry  dispute    (double  fugue). 
Joyous  conclusion." 


The  symphony  was  given  a  few  weeks  before  this  in  Dresden  at  a 
concert  of  the  Koyal  Orchestra  (November  15,  1904).  The  pro- 
gramme book  contained  three  pages  of  general  and  innocuous  re- 
marks, with  the  conclusion  that  the  composer  here  portrays  his  own 
family  life;  that  he  is  outwardly  "easy-going,"  occasionally 
"dreamy,"  but  at  bottom  a  "fiery"  husband,  who,  although  his  wife 
is  lively  and  graceful,  yet  remains  the  superior,  who  follows  with 
inward  joy  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  his  child — a  man  among 
men,  one  upon  whom  a  kind  fate  has  bestowed  unconquerable  humor. 
Then  followed  two  pages  and  a  half  of  thematic  illustrations  with 
the  titles  given  above. 

When  the  symphony  was  again  played  in  Dresden,  March  8,  1905 
— this  time  under  the  direction  of  the  composer  and  for  the  benefit 
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of  the  fund  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Music  Band — the  identification  of  Strauss  as  the  hero  of  his  sym- 
phony was  omitted. 

It  is  plain  that  Strauss,  like  Mahler,  does  not  believe  in  analytical 
programmes ;  but,  unlike  the  latter,  he  is  at  least  consenting  to  their 
appearance  after  a  performance.  Even  when  he  was  in  New  York 
he  noted  down  the  themes  of  his  symphony  for  Mr.  Aldrich,  and  they 
were  published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  March  6,  1904,  before  the 
performance.  Furthermore,  in  the  "Richard  Strauss  volume"  of  Die 
Musik  (Berlin  and  Leipsic),  second  number  of  January,  1905,  ap- 
peared an  analysis,  nine  pages  long,  by  Wilhelm  Klatte,  of  this  very 
symphony,  which  the  author,  a  Berliner,  wrote  as  one  with  authority. 


Strauss's  reticence  about  the  programme  of  the  symphony,  and  his 
subsequent  explanatory  confidences  have  annoyed  even  the  admirers 
of  his  strange,  enormous  talent.  Thus,  when  the  "Symphonia  Do- 
mestical was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  London,  Ernest  New- 
man wrote  in  the  Speaker: — 

"It  has  been  said  very  confidently  that  here  Strauss  has  forsaken 
programme  music  and  gone  back  to  music  of  the  absolute  order;  it 
has  also  been  said,  with  equal  confidence,  that  he  has  done  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Strauss  himself  has  behaved  as  foolishly  over  it  as  he 
might  have  been  expected  to  do  after  his  previous  exploits  in  the 
same  line.  He  writes  a  work  like  'Till  Eulenspiegel,'  that  is  based 
from  start  to  finish  on  the  most  definite  episodes,  and  then  goes 
through  the  heavy  farce  of  'mystifying'  his  hearers  by  telling  them 
he  prefers  not  to  give  them  the  clue  to  the  episodes,  but  to  leave  them 
to  'crack  the  nut'  as  best  they  can.  All  the  while  he  is  giving  clue 
after  clue  to  his  personal  friends,  till  at  length  sufficient  information 
is  gathered  to  reconstruct  the  story  that  Strauss  had  worked  upon: 
this  gradually  gets  into  all  the  programme  books,  and  then  we  are 
able  to  listen  to  the  work  in  the  only  way  it  can  be  listened  to  with 
any  comprehension — with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  programme.  With 
each  new  work  of  Strauss  there  is  the  same  tomfoolery — one  can  use 
no  milder  word  to  describe  proceedings  that  no  doubt  have  a  rude 
kind  of  German  humor,  but  that  strike  other  people  as  more  than  a 
trifle  silly.  So  it  is  now  with  the  'Symphonia  Domestical " 


The  themes  of  the  Husband  are  exposed  at  once.  The  violoncellos 
begin  the  "easy-going"  theme  (F  major,  2-4)  without  accompani- 
ment. A  horn  and  the  bassoons  are  added.   The  oboe  sings  the 
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"dreamy"  theme,  and,  as  it  ends,  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet  have  a 
melodic  thought  designated  by  the  composer  as  "ill-tempered."  As 
I  have  said,  this  motive  is  unimportant.  The  third  significant  theme 
("fiery")  of  the  Husband  is  given  to  violins  (E  major).  The  mood 
of  ill-temper  recurs  for  a  moment,  but  is  interrupted  by  a  trumpet 
shout.  The  "easy-going"  theme  reappears  (F  major). 

The  most  important  theme  of  the  Wife  enters  (B  major),  "very 
tired,  and  the  tender  Mother  wishes  it  to  rest"  (solo  violin).  The 
Child's  motive  now  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  very  concise  and 
sturdy  form  which  later  plays  an  important  part.  The  episode  of 
putting-to-bed  is  characterized  by  Klatte,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  some  of  these  analytical  notes,  as  abounding  with  "drastic  de- 
tails of  tone-painting." 

Two  clarinets  sing  a  cradle-song  (G  minor,  6-8),  to  which  the 
Child  falls  asleep.  The  clock  strikes  seven,  and  the  Scherzo  is  at  an 
end. 

An  Intermezzo  of  about  forty  measures  follows,  restful  and  peace- 
ful music.  The  "dreamy"  section  of  the  Husband's  motive  is  played 
in  turn  by  oboe,  flute,  violin,  and  an  inverted  form  of  it,  which  is 
much  used  later,  is  joined  to  it.  The  strings  have  a  passage  "that  is 
as  the  Confirmation  of  Happiness." 

The  Adagio  is  divided  into  two  sections,  to  which  a  species  of  coda 
is  added.  The  first  section,  "Doing  and  Thinking,"  or  "Creation  and 
Inspection,"  is  developed  out  of  the  Husband's  themes.  The 
"dreamy"  motive  is  carried  to  its  furthest  extent,  and,  appearing  in 
its  inverted  form  with  the  theme  of  the  "Confirmation  of  Happi- 
ness," it  leads  to  a  new  melodic  thought.  The  chief  theme  of  the 
Wife  is  played  passionately  by  violins,  and  with  its  gentler  com- 
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panion  theme  is  most  prominent.  Then  enter  the  motives  of  the 
Husband,  and  the  themes  of  the  two  rise  through  a  powerful  cre- 
scendo to  a  climax  in  F-sharp  major.  This  is  the  "Love  Scene."  After 
a  short  diminuendo,  the  theme  of  happiness  brings  the  end  of  this 
portion  of  the  Adagio.  The  second  portion,  "Dreams  and  Cares,"  is 
music  of  twilight  tones.  The  title  "Sleep-chasings,"  invented  by 
Walt  Whitman  for  one  of  his  early  poems,  would  here  not  be  inap- 
propriate. The  cares  flee  away,  for  the  Child's  theme  is  heard,  and 
the  tender  melody  of  the  caring  Mother  follows.  The  dreams  fade 
with  the  harp  notes  and  the  tremolo  of  the  violins.  It  is  morning. 
The  clock  strikes  seven  and  the  cry  of  the  Child  ("a  trill  on  the 
F-sharp  major  6-4  chord,  muted  trumpets  and  wood- wind")  arouses 
everything  into  life. 

The  Finale  is  divided  into  two   sections.   The  first  is  entitled 
"Awaking  and  Merry  Strife."  The  bassoons  give  out  a  fugue  sub- 
ject, which  is  the  Child's  theme  in  a  self-mocking  version.  This  is 
the  theme  of  "Assertion,"  and  it  is  developed  by  wind  instruments. 
The  third  trombone  brings  it  in  augmentation.  The  second  subject 
of  the  double  fugue,  the  theme  of  "Contrary  Assertion,"  is  intro- 
duced by  the  violins.  These  voices  are  led  in  merriest  mood,  sepa- 
rately and  against  each  other.  The  preceding  themes  that  are  used 
are  chiefly  those  typical  of  the  Wife,  though  the  Husband's  trumpet 
cry  is  introduced.  The  climax  of  this  portion  of  the  Finale  is  a  tutti 
fff  of  over  thirty  measures  on  an  organ-point  in  C.   "The  Child 
seems  to  have  hurt  himself  in  boisterous  play.  The  mother  cares 
for  him  (theme  given  in  the  Scherzo  to  solo  violin),  and  the  father 
also  has  a  soothing  word."  A  folk-song  (F  major,  2-4).  The  second 
section  of  the  Finale,  "Joyous  Decision,"  begins  with  a  calmly  flow- 
ing theme,  given  at  first  to  the  violoncello  and  led  over  an  organ- 
point  of  forty-odd  measures  on  F.  The  preceding  themes,  typical  of 
the  "easy-going"  character  of  the  Husband  and  of  the  gentler  side  of 
the  Wife,  are  brought  in.  The  capricious  theme  of  the  Wife  is  sud- 
denly heard.   The  struggle  begins  again,   but  now  the  "dreamy" 
theme  of  the  Husband,  with  a  highly  pathetic  emphasis,  dominates 
until  it  makes  way  for  the  Child's  theme  (horns  and  trombones). 
After  a  cadence  in  D  major  the  "easy-going"  theme  is  thundered  by 
trombones,  tuba,  bassoons.  It  then  goes  into  F  major.  Now  the 
Child's  theme  and  other  chief  motives  appear  in  their  original  form, 
but  amusingly  rhythmed.   The   gently  expressive  theme  from  the 
first  section  of  the  Adagio  introduces  a  diminuendo.  There  is  a  joy- 
ous ending  (F  major). 


•    * 
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Strauss  wrote  a  "Parergon  to  the  Symphonia  Domestica,"  to  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  symphony,  or  perhaps  ain  illustration 
of  the  whole  work  at  other  concerts."  It  is  an  idyl  with  the  Child 
motive  from  the  symphony  as  the  chief  theme.  He  composed  the 
pianoforte  part  in  the  "Parergon"  for  the  one-armed  pianist  Paul 
Wittgenstein.*  The  first  performance  of  the  "Parergon"  was  at  the 
second  symphony  concert  of  the  Dresden  Orchestra  in  Dresden  in  the 
fall  of  1925.  Fritz  Busch  conducted;  Wittgenstein  was  the  pianist. 
It  is  said  that  Strauss  received  about  $25,000  for  this  composition. 


In  Manskopf's  Historical  Museum  of  Music  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  is  a  programme  of  a  concert  which  took  place  at  Jena,  March 
9,  1845.  The  sixth  piece  then  performed  bore  the  following  title: — 

The  First  Harmonies  of  Life. 
Joyous  Fantasia  for  Orchestra. 

Composed  by  Chapel-master  Chelard  of  Weimar. 

Program:  Birth,  Baptism,  Cradle;  the  Nurse's  Song,  the  Mother, 
the  Child,  his  Games,  the  First  Lesson,  Epoch  of  Youth,  Choral. 

(Led  by  the  composer.) 

♦Another  one-armed  pianist  who  won  fame  was  the  Hungarian  Count  G6za 
Zichy,  who  at  the  age  of  fourteen  lost  his  right  arm  in  hunting.  Born  in  1849,  after 
his  graduation  at  the  University,  he  studied  with  Mayrberger  and  Volkmann,  later 
with  Liszt.  He  toured  brilliantly  as  a  pianist,  composed  operas,  a  piano  concerto,  and 
other  works,  wrote  his  autobiography  (1911-20),  and  was  also  esteemed  as  a  jurist. 
He  died  in  1924. 


ALL  APPLICATIONS  FOR  ADVERTISING 
SPACE  IN  THIS  PROGRAMME  SHOULD 
BE  MADE  TO  L.  S.  B.  JEFFERDS, 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  SYMPHONY 
HALL,   BOSTON,    MASSACHUSETTS 
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THIRD  MATINEE 
SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  7 

AT  2.30 


PROGRAMME 


Bach         ....  Two  Preludes  (Arranged  for  String  Orchestra  by 

Pick-Mangiagalli) 

Stravinsky Capriccio  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 

I.  Presto. 

II.  Andante  rapsodico. 

III.  Allegro  capriccioso,  ma  tempo  giusto. 

(Played  without  pause) 


Strauss         ......  Symphonia  Domestica,  Op.  53 

(In  one  movement) 


SOLOIST 

JESTJS  MARlA  sanromA 


STEINWAY  PIANO 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  Stravinsky's  Capriccio 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  58th  Street  Library 
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Two  Preludes  (arranged  by  Kiccardo  Pick-Mangiagalli  for  String 
Orchestra) Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

(Bach  born  at  Eisenach  on  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipsic  on  July  28,  1750. 
Mangiagalli  born  at  Strakonitz,  Bohemia,  on  July  10,  1882,  of  a  Czech  father  and 

an  Italian  mother;  living  at  Milan) 

Bach's  Suites  and  sonatas  for  the  violin  were  probably  composed 
during  his  sojourn  at  Cothen  (1717-23).*  His  father  had  played  on 
a  stringed  instrument  and  had  taught  him  the  violin  when  he  was 
a  young  boy.  One  of  Bach's  duties  when  he  was  at  Weimar  (1708- 
17)  was  to  play  in  the  Duke's  band.  He  liked  the  viola,  he  said, 
"because  he  was  in  the  middle  of  things." 

The  first  Prelude  in  Pick-Mangiagalli's  transcription,  is  the  one 
in  D  minor  prefaced  to  the  D  minor  fugue  No.  9  for  organ,  in  the 
Bach  Gesellschaft  Edition. 

The  second  Prelude  is  the  Prelude  of  the  Third  Partita  (E 
major,  3-4).  This  brilliant  movement  was  afterwards  developed  into 
the  symphony  at  the  beginning  of  the  Kathswahl  Cantata  " Wir 
danken  dir  Gott,"  first  performed  at  Leipsic  in  1731.  This  Pre- 
lude is  also  the  first  movement  in  Sigismund  Bachrich's  (1841-1913) 
Suite  of  Bach's  "Prelude,  Adagio,  and  Gavotte  in  Rondb  form," 
arranged  for  string  orchestra,  which  was  first  performed  at  a 
Philharmonic  Concert  at  Vienna  in  1878.  The  first  performance  in 
Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
October  18,  1884,  Mr.  Gericke  conductor. 

Bach's  six  solo  sonatas  and  six  violoncello  sonatas  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  autograph  title-pages,  to  be  played  without  accompani- 
ment, "Violono  solo  senza  basso,"  "Violoncello  solo  senza  basso," 
yet  some  students  of  Bach  have  thought  that  he  intended  to  have 
the  sonatas  accompanied  by  a  clavichord.  Mendelssohn  and  Schu- 
mann wrote  accompaniments  for  the  chaconne  in  the  Second 
Partita  for  violin,  and  Schumann  wrote  accompaniments  for  cer- 
tain sonatas.  In  Bach's  time  it  was  the  custom  for  a  composer  to 
leave  a  portion  of  his  work  unwritten,  and  the  clavichord  was 
taken  for  granted  in  almost  every  combination  of  instruments. 


Mr.  Pick-Mangiagalli  writes  about  the  two  Preludes:  "In  the 
Second  Prelude  under  the  first  violin  part  (which  I  have  left  in  its 
original  form),  I  have  composed  the  other  parts  in  the  strict  con- 
trapuntal manner  of  Bach,  My  transcription  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  one  made  by  Bach  himself  for  organ  and  strings.  I 
think  that  these  two  Preludes,  performed  by  numerous  and  good 

•;Some  think  they  may  have  been  written  at  Weimar. 
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Sunday  Afternoon,  February  15 

Beethoven  ....         Overture  "Prometheus" 

Brahms  .         .         Four  Serious  Songs  (Freidrich  Schorr) 

Mozart        ......         Coronation  Mass 

Soloists :  CHORUS,  MET.  OPERA  ORCHESTRA 

Sunday  Afternoon,  March  8 

Bach St.  John's  Passion 

(Steinway) 


"Young  People's  Concert  Hour" 
Town  Hall,  Lincoln's  Birthday  Afternoon 


(Steinway) 


SONG  RECITAL 
Town  Hall,  Thursday  Evening,  February  26 


(Steinway 


DANCE  RECITAL 

with  Assisting  Artists 

Town  Hall,  Wednesday  Evening,  February  18 


(Steinway) 


R.  NATHANIEL  DETT,  Director 
40  VOICES 

Carnegie  Hall,  Monday  Evening,  March  9 


(Steinway) 


SECOND  PIANO  RECITAL 
Carnegie  Hall,  Saturday  Afternoon,  March  14 


(Steinway) 
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players  of  stringed  instruments,  should  be  effective,  especially  the 
Second." 


*    * 


Kiccardo  Pick-Mangiagalli,  whose  Prelude  and  Fugue  for  Or- 
chestra were  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  October  11,  1929,  was  a  pupil  of  the  Milan  Con- 
servatory, where  he  took  lessons  in .  composition  under  Vincenzo 
Ferroni  and  piano  lessons  of  Vincenzo  Appiani.  He  received  his 
diploma  in  1903.  He  gave  concerts  in  Germany  and  Austria.  Ger- 
man publishers  were  the  first  to  pay  attention  to  him,  but  the 
greater  part  of  his  music  is  published  by  Ricordi. 

The  list  of  his  works  includes : 

Ballets:  "La  Berceuse";  "II  Salice  d'Oro"  (La  Scala,  Milan, 
1913 — it  was  performed  for  fourteen  successive  nights) ;  "II  Caril- 
lon Magico"  (La  Scala,  Milan,  fall  of  1918;  also  performed  at 
Rome,  Florence,  Palermo,  Varese,  Bergamo)  ;  "Sumitra"  (1917) ; 
"Basi  e  Bote,"  a  lyric  comedy  in  Venetian  dialect,  text  by  Arrigo 
Boito  (Argentina  Theatre,  Rome,  March  3,  1927 — Mariano  Stabile, 
Arlecchino;  Sassone  Sost,  Colombina;  Alessio  de  Paolis,  Florinda; 
Autori  as  Pantaleone). 

Symphonic  Works:  "Notturno  e  Rondo.  Fantastico,"  for  orches- 
tra; Symphonic  Poem,  "Sortilegi"  (1918)  for  pianoforte  and  orches- 
tra; Ballata  Sinfonica,  for  full  orchestra;  Two  Preludes,  for 
orchestra;  Petite  Suite;  Four  Poems  for  orchestra. 

Chamber  Music:  String  Quartet  in  G  minor,  Op.  18;  a  violin 
sonata,  E  minor,  Op.  8 ;  piano  pieces ;  songs. 

The  Notturno  and  Rondo  Fantastico  were  performed  at  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  on  January  7,  1921,  by  La  Scala  Orchestra,  conducted 
by  Arturo  Toscanini. 

His  Prelude  and  Fugue  were  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  on  October  11,  1929. 


Capriccio  for  Orchestra  with  Piano  Solo 

Igor  Fedorovitch  Stravinsky 

(Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  Leningrad,  on  June  5,  1882;  living  at  Nice) 

This  Capriccio  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of 
the  Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Paris  on  December  6,  1929.  Stra- 
vinsky was  the  pianist;  Ernest  >usermet  conducted  as  guest.  The 
programme  as  announced  also  comprised  Bach's  Brandenburg  Con- 
certo, No.  3;  a  symphony  in  D  major  by  Haydn:  Debussy's  Konde 
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du  Printemps,  and  Moussorgsky's  "Pictures  of  an  Exhibition" 
orchestrated  by  Ravel. 

After  the  first  performance,  Pierre  de  Lapommeraye  gave  the 
following  fantastic  description  of  the  work: 

"If  it  were  of  any  use,  I  should  say  that  this  Capriccio  is  more 
in  Stravinsky's  earlier  than  later  manner.  But  is  it  necessary  to 
classify?  Is  it  not  better  to  consider  the  work  itself?  Its  contents 
are  of  the  best.  The  title  allows  the  composer  all  manner  of  fan- 
taisies,  and  he  has  given  them  full  play.  He  begins  with  rhythmed 
chords:  as  it  were,  a  brusque  entrance  for  Harlequin,  who  skips, 
then  looks  to  right  and  left,  peers  here  and  there:  'Well,  well,'  he 
seems  to  say,  'this  is  life'."  He  judges  it  now  gay,  now  sad,  now 
melancholy,  as  he  passes  from  one  pirouette  to  another.  The  piano 
nimbly  and  easily  represents  the  scintillant  movements,  and  then 
in  a  sort  of  recitative  Harlequin  meditates;  he  speaks  to  himself: 
'Is  there  anything  serious  in  life?  Love?  Friendship?'  The  piano 
that  I  take  to  be  Harlequin  talks  with  the  orchestra,  invisible 
voice  of  Nature  which  replies  to  him  in  brusque  chords.  Harlequin's 
temperament  again  asserts  itself;  he  sees  close  to  him  Petrouchka, 
Punchinello,  Columbine.  Throwing  off  his  mask,  his  eyes  shining, 
he  lets  himself  go  in  a  drunkenness  of  tumultuous  gaiety.  The  finale 
has  Chabrier's  dash. 

"This  story,  let  it  be  understood,  is  wholly  mine.  Since  music 
permits  all  mental  eccentricities,  one  should  not  be  angry  at  my 
letting  myself  be  tempted. 

"From  a  strictly  musical  point  of  view,  I  note  the  importance 
given  to  the  piano  for  expression.  It  is  curious  to  note  how  this 
instrument,  so  greatly  disparaged  up  to  the  last  ten  years,  lives 
again  in  modern  works.  Is  this  honor  awarded  to  it  as  a  percussion 
instrument?  Stravinsky  does  not  demand  from  it  more  than  it 
can  give,  but  he  employs  all  its  resources,  and  supports  it  by  an 
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effective,  dazzling  orchestration.  His  orchestra,  brilliant  as  it  is, 
compared  with  that  of  the  romantic  Kussians,  is  almost  stripped, 
having  more  of  design  than  color.  As  this  capriccio  thus  stands, 
without  aggressive  polyphony,  vigorous,  agile,  muscular,  not  heavy 
but  as  elegant  as  a  gymnast,  it  is  easily  one  of  Stravinsky's  better 
works." 

M.  Henry  Prunieres  finds*  that  the  Capriccio  is  "the  most  suc- 
cessful of  all  Stravinsky's  compositions  since  the  Octet";  that  it 
belongs  to  "the  series  of  neo-classic  works  which  he  has  been  pro- 
ducing during  the  last  ten  years,  which  includes  the  sonata,  the 
concerto,  and  the  serenade;  but  in  spirit  it  is  essentially  different 
from  all  these  .  .  .  but  we  must  perforce  regret  the  time  when 
Stravinsky,  less  imbued  with  esthetic  and  literary  theories,  aban- 
doned himself  to  his  inclinations,  and  in  'Petrouchka,'  'Le  Sacre 
de  Printemps'  and  'Les  Noces,'  released  a  flood  of  free,  savage,  and 
vital  music.  Fortunately,  it  was  in  vain  that  Stravinsky  dressed 
up  in  the  ancient  fashion  and  coiffed  himself  after  the  wig  of 
Bach;  he  nevertheless  often  revealed  the  young  iconoclastic  bar- 
barian he  tried  so  hard  to  hide.  This  time  the  latter  is  seen  in 
many  places,  and  under  the  fine  court  dress  one  sees  through  the 
torn  rents  the  gaudy  embroideries  of  the  Kussian  tunic. 

"In  the  Capriccio  we  find  once  more  a  Stravinsky  who  seemed 
to  have  disappeared  after  the  'Symphonies  for  Wind  Instruments/ 
Again  his  music  is  touched  with  mystery.  We  hear  the  anguished 
silences,  peopled  with  phantoms  and  swarming  ghosts,  which  pro- 
duced such  an  impression  on  the  first  hearers  of  'Petrouchka'  and 
the  'Sacre.'  From  the  first  bars,  the  strange  chords  struck  by  the 
piano  with  the  resonance  of  wind  instruments  showed  us  that  the 
Stravinsky  of  the  'Sacre'  is  not  so  dead  as  we  pretend. 

"Is  he  conscious  of  all  this?  I  hardly  think  so;  his  genius  is 
stronger  than  his  will.  In  the  course  of  a  recent  conversation, 
Stravinsky  did  not  conceal  from  me  his  astonishment  at  the  ad- 
miration I  expressed  for  his  Capriccio,  when  I  had  so  harshly 
criticized  his  ballet,  'Le  Baiser  de  la  Fee.'  He  explained  that  the 
two  works  had  an  identical  point  of  departure — his  passionate 
admiration  for  Tchaikovsky.  And  he  is  very  certain  that  an  analysis 
will  show  that  the  melodic  materials  employed,  as  well  as  certain 
orchestral  effects,  betray  this  feeling;  but  for  many  a  day  we  have 
ceased  admiring  in  Stravinsky  the  quality  of  the  materials  em- 
ployed. When  a  beautiful  theme  arises  by  chance,  we  can  be  assured 
that  it  is  borrowed  from  the  liturgy  or  from  Russian  folk-music, 

♦In  a  letter,  dated  Paris,  December  25,  1929,  to  the  New  York  Times. 
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or  even  imitated  more  or  less  from  an  ancient  melody.  The  ad- 
mirable thing  is  the  art  with  which  these  materials  are  utilized, 
the  edifice  which  the  composer  succeeds  in  building  from  them. 
Moreover,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  vulgarity  of  the  motifs 
is  not  entirely  hidden  by  the  skill  of  the  composer  and  injures 
the  impression  of  the  ensemble/ 
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An  able  contemporary  writer,  who  has  traversed  the  history  of 
music  in  a  booklet  the  size  of  a  theater  program,  sets  himself  the 
task,  among  others,  of  defining  Musical  Modernism,  and  does  not, 
alas,  quite  pull  it  off.  We  all  know  that  for  the  average  music-lover, 
or,  let  us  say,  the  average  listener,  there  is  some  element  that  has 
come  into  music  within  the  last  decade  which  makes  its  "modern- 
ism"  seem  essentially  different,  more  stubbornly  resistant  of  assimi- 
lation, more  esthetically  indigestible,  than  the  "modernism"  which 
used  to  characterize,  for  example,  those  composers  who  are  now 
no  longer  heretics  and  infidels,  but  pillars  of  the  tonal  church — 
Strauss,  Debussy,  Ravel,  and  their  contemporaries.  Perhaps  the 
average  listener  would  explain  this  by  saying  that  the  thing  which 
he  dislikes  today  in  what  he  probably  calls  "this  modern  stuff" 
is  its  seemingly  unprecedented  disdain  of  euphony — a  disdain  more 
extreme  and   defiant,   it  appears   to   him,   than   anything  he   can 
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recall  of  his  first  experience  with  those  earlier  radicals  whom  he 
has  now  taken  to  his  bosom. 

There  is  reason  for  this  somewhat  vaguely  defined  but  passion- 
ately held  conviction  of  the  average  listener.  He  is  nearer  the  heart 
of  the  matter,  in  fact,  than  our  admirable  tabloid  historian,  who 
elects  to  sum  the  matter  up  by  saying  that  the  typical  modernists 
of  today  are  "those  who  have  turned  their  backs  on  the  composi- 
tion of  anything  that  would  have  been  called  music  by,  let  us  say, 
Herr  Joachim."  That  definition  will  scarcely  hold;  for  though  it  is 
improbable  that  Debussy's  "L'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune"  would  have 
been  called  music  by  Herr  Joachim,  it  would  certainly  be  called 
music,  and  very  grateful  music,  by  the  average  listener  of  our  day, 
who  would  not  dream  of  including  it  among  those  typical  mani- 
festations of  tonal  modernism  which  he  cannot  abide. 

No — we  shall  have  to  narrow  our  definition  of  the  muscial  mod- 
ernists a  good  deal  more  drastically  than  our  tabloid  historian  has 
done.  Those  whom  the  average  listener  has  in  mind  when  he  rails 
against  "this  modern  stuff"  of  today,  with  a  bitterness  and  irre- 
concilability far  more  extreme  than  that  which  characterized  his 
protest  against  the  modernists  of  yesterday,  are  the  composers  who 
have  most  emphatically  challenged  the  old  conception  of  tonality. 
The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  musical  modernism  of 
today,  whether  it  is  written  by  Schonberg  or  Krenek  or  Hinde- 
mith  or  Bartok  or  Var6se,  is  that  it  has  abandoned  that  principle 
of  tonal  monogamy  which  governed  the  practice  of  all  early  mod- 
ernists, from  Gesualdo  and  Monteverdi  and  Bach  and  Wagner,  to 
Strauss  and  Debussy  and  Ravel —  the  principle  that  music  should 
be  wedded  to  only  one  key  at  a  time.  The  typical  modernists  of  our 
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day  have  agreed  that  tonal  polygamy  is  a  much  more  desirable  and 
meritorious  state,  and  have  offered  us  the  continuing  aural  spec- 
tacle of  a  music  tonally  Mormonized. 

We  are  not  forgetting — and  the  average  listener  should  not  forget, 
in  the  interests  of  historical  truth — the  fact  that  such  earlier  mod- 
ernists as  Bach  and  Beethoven  and  Wagner,  Strauss  and  Debussy, 
occasionally  maintained  more  than  one  tonal  establishment  at  a 
time.  But  this  pluralism  was  neither  habitual  nor  characteristic. 
When  Bach  divided  his  affection  between  two  concurrent  tonal 
loves,  as  he  did,  for  example,  in  a  certain  cantata,  or  when  Strauss 
exhibited  the  same  liberality  in  "Salome,"  we  knew  that  these  were 
only  lapses.  But  the  Schonbergs,  and  Bartoks  and  Bergs  and 
Kreneks  of  today  have  pushed  their  affirmations  of  pluralistic  faith 
to  dogmatic  lengths.  They  no  longer  companion  one  tonal  love  at  a 
time,  but  two,  or  many,  suggesting  that  they  probably  believe,  like 
the  juvenile  scholar,  that  the  plural  of  spouse  is  spice. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  ultra-modernists — Bartok,  for  instance 

— have  given  a  kind  of  moral  sanction  to  their  tonal  polygamy  by 

insisting  upon  the  presence  in  their  harmonic  schemes  of  a  common 
key-center ;  but  this  moral  sanction  is  not  suspected  by  the  average 
listener,  and  it  quite  fails  to  remove  from  his  mind  the  suspicion 
of  unseemly  goings-on  when  he  observes  the  keys  of  A  and  A-flat, 
for  example,  sharing  between  them  the  affections  of  a  modernist 
sonata.  And  there  are  others  among  the  liberal-minded  clan,  vaguely 
known  to  the  casual  listener  as  "atonalists,"  whose  music  suggests 
to  his  ears  nothing  less  heinous  than  an  abandonment  of  any  tonal 
allegiance  whatsoever,  single  or  divided. 

The  musician  can  rationalize  these  activities  of  the  modernist 
composer;  he  can  even  at  times  applaud  them.  He  perceives  the 
strength  and  austerity  of  Bartok,  the  passionate  honesty  and  the 
terrible  intensity  of  Schonberg,  the  wit  any  gayety  and  craft  of 
Hindemith,  the  flaming  imagination  of  Varese.  But  for  the  casual 
listener  these  virtues  are  concealed  behind  the  music's  forbidding, 
impenetrable  shell  of  tone.  He  is  conscious  only  of  an  atrocious 
assault  upon  his  ears.  He  does  not  know  that  to  some  extent  he  is 
justified — that  he  is  faced  with  and  asked  to  like  a  kind  of  music 
that  is  far  more  revolutionary  in  its  procedures  than  the  modernism 
of  any  previous  era;  but  such  is  the  fact,  and  it  is  unrealistic  of 
those  among  us  who  are  musically  informed  to  blame  him  for  his 
inability  to  like  this  new  art  of  sounds  which  breaks  from  its  past 
with  a  violence  so  unprecedented  and  extreme. 

To  add  to  the  difficulty,  there  are  other  aspects  of  this  revolu- 
tionary music  of  the  twentieth  century  which  disaffect  the  average 
listener.  It  is  difficult  for  the  unsophisticated  music-lover  (to  whom, 
in  the  last  analysis,  music  is  addressed)  to  look  upon  the  art  of 
tones  as  anything  but  an  idealizing  activity  of  the  imagination. 
In  the  days  before  the  war,  music  was  still,  at  heart,  romantic. 
Poetry  had  not  yet  become  disreputable  as  a  fructifying  theme  for 
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composers,  and  Euterpe  could  still  speak  of  the  immensities  and 
the  eternities  without  losing  caste.  The  play  of  the  musical  imagina- 
tion over  life  and  death,  the  meditations  of  dreamers  and  the  rhap- 
sodies of  lovers — those  things  were  still,  musically,  of  good  report. 
How  far  away  from  the  typical  music  of  today  is  that  older  poetry 
of  tones  which  so  few  now  care  to  write !  It  is  separated  by  a  cata- 
clysm and  a  blasted  world  and  wilderness  of  graves,  this  music  of 
another  day,  from  the  typical  music  of  our  time,  that  has  so  languid 
an  interest  in  those  cries  from  the  heart,  those  meditative  heights 
and  depths,  those  mystical  flights  and  brave  adventures,  those  palter- 
ings  with  loveliness  and  grace,  which  engrossed  the  composers  of 
that  incredible  age. 

The  music  that  our  composers  make  today  is,  at  its  most  typical, 
cool  and  astringent  and  unilluded.  It  repudiates  everything  that 
was  meat  and  drink  for  the  dead  yesterdays  of  music.  It  is  prevail- 
ingly terse  and  hard,  external  and  brief.  When  it  dares  to  turn  an 
ear  now  and  again  to  catch  some  echo  of  the  passion  and  sensibility 
of  the  music  of  other  days,  it  does  so  with  the  effect  of  one  who  is 
unfaithful  to  his  age ;  so  that  the  tragical  intensity  of  a  Schonberg 
or  an  Alban  Berg  seems  almost  like  apostasy. 

Euterpe  has,  on  the  whole,  ceased  to  be  interested  in  communi- 
cating either  emotion  or  experience,  and  is  now  concerned  only 
with  herself — her  complexion,  her  silhouette,  her  amusements,  her 
beaux  yeuoo,  which  sometimes,  alas,  are  crossed.  Most  of  those  who 
serve  her  (there  are,  as  we  said,  a  few  apostates)  would  as  soon 
think  of  making  music  expressive  or  representative  as  they  would 
think  of  reading  the  poetry  of  Mrs.  Hemans.  In  its  sprightlier 
phases,  the  music  they  choose  to  make  is  almost  flagrantly  con- 
temporaneous. In  Chesterton's  great  phrase,  "they  have  consented 
to  smell  of  time  rather  than  of  eternity."  That  overture  from 
Hindemith's  opera,  "Neues  vom  Tage,"  which  Mr.  Kleiber  performed 
for  us  the  other  day  at  the  Philharmonic,  was  related  to  a  dramatic 
inspiration  so  relevant  to  the  moment  that  Mr.  Clifton  Webb, 
sporting  in  his  bathtub  at  the  Selwyn  Theater,  might  have  listened 
in  to  Kleiber  plus  Hindemith  without  feeling  that  three  was  a 
crowd;  for  in  Hindemith's  opera,  the  heroine  delivers  from  her 
bathtub  an  aria  in  which  (perhaps  suspecting  the  propinquity  of 
the  janitor)  she  eulogizes  tactfully  the  hot  water  supply.  One 
wished  that  Mr.  Kleiber  might  have  requisitioned  some  voices  from 
the  Oratorio  Society  or  the  Schola  Cantorum  to  sing  for  us  the 
operas  other  feature,  the  celebrated  chorus  of  stenographers  at 
their  typewriters :  "In  reply  to  yours  of  yesterday"  .   .   . 

But  since  we  can  scarcely  expect  composers  of  today  to  occupy 
themselves  with  attempts  to  rewrite  "Aida  or  Gotterdammerung," 
they  had  best  be  encouraged  to  immerse  themselves  in  the  Bathtub 
Era  rather  than  the  Heroic  Age,  so  long  as  it  can  give  them  a 
reaction  as  lively  as  Hindemith's  Overture.  Hindemith  has  been 
reproached,  one  understands,  for  writing  music  too  good  for  his 
subject — which  is  nonsense,  of  course.  Who  is  Euterpe  that  she 
should  put  on  airs?  Is  she  not,  today,  merely  stenographer  to 
the  Zeitgeist? 

These  traits   of  the   typical   musical   modernism   of  today — its 
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disaffecting  quality  as  sound  and  its  rejection  of  traditional  imagina- 
tive associations — being  characteristic  and  pervasive,  it  is  hardly 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  average  listener  reacts  from  it  as  some- 
thing alien  and  repellant;  as  a  step  forward  which  he  is  indis- 
posed to  take,  even  if  he  could  find  the  bridge  from  the  Beethoven 
and  Brahms  and  Tchaikovsky  and  Strauss  and  Debussy  that  he 
understands  and  loves,  to  the  Schonberg  and  Krenek  and  Bartok 
and  Hindemith  and  Varese  that  he  cannot  comprehend  and  violently 
dislikes. 

Yet,  while  it  is  difficult  to  withhold  one's  sympathy  from  the 
predicament  of  the  casual  music-lover  of  today  confronted  with  a 
new  art  of  unexampled  and  affronting  strangeness,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  necessary  to  remind  him  that,  as  a  profound  and  acute  philoso- 
pher has  said,  "All  original  creation  contains  an  element  of  surprise 
and  prophecy,  creating  a  taste  for  itself."  We  are  not  absolved  from 
the  obligation  to  tolerance  and  patience  and  curiosity  in  the  pres- 
ence of  new  and  perturbing  phases  of  an  art,  even  if  the  demand 
upon  our  forbearance  seems  extortionate.  There  is  a  constant  danger 
that  the  wisest  and  most  tolerant  of  us  will  forget  that  truth  which, 
as  the  sage  and  long-suffering  Professor  Buck  observes,  has  been 
forgotten  again  and  again  at  every  crisis  in  the  evolution  of  the 
art  of  music:  the  truth  that  "what  we  call  'ugliness'  is  merely  a 
convenient  name  for  things  at  the  moment  outside  the  cluster  of 
the  things  that  we  are  accustomed  to  call  'beautiful,'  and  that  the 
life  of  music  depends  on  our  keeping  that  cluster  elastic." 

Let  us  remember,  above  all,  that  we  can  estimate  justly  a  new  and 
original  deliverance  only  by  forgetting  how  Beethoven  or  Schubert 
or  Wagner  or  anyone  else  would  have  uttered  it,  and  by  trying  to 
think  and  feel  ourselves  into  the  particular  quarter  of  the  heavens 
inhabited  by  the  potential  Olympian — who  may  be  (perhaps)  Schon- 
berg or  Krenek,  Berg  or  Bartok,  Hindemith  or  Varese,  or  the  pro- 
digious, inescapable  Mr.  Antheil. 

And  even  then  we  shall  often  fail  in  justice  and  delicacy  of  vision. 
Our  gods  shall  not  be  our  neighbors'  gods,  nor  will  their  gods  be 
ours.  We  shall  doubtless  continue  to  extol  that  which  is  inferior  and 
disparage  that  which  is  surpassing.  Many  a  sunrise  will  bloom  upon 
the  hill  while  we  are  dully  sleeping ;  or  we  shall  hail,  deluded,  many 
a  false  dawn.  For  there  is  nothing  to  guide  us.  We  are  wanderers 
in  a  mysterious  and  enchanted  world,  that  is  more  baffling  and  un- 
knowable, it  may  be,  than  those  regions  in  which  are  the  kingdoms 
of  poetry  and  art  and  drama,  because  it  is  a  little  closer  to  that 
invisible  world  of  which,  said  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "this  visible 
world  is  but  a  picture." 
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AGENTS  FOR  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF.  H   GERMER'S  1NSTRUCHVE  EDITIONS 
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PIANO,  ORGAN,  COACHING 

Studio:  TRINITY  COURT 
175  DARTMOUTH  STREET,  BOSTON 

(Kenmore  8431) 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 


MONDAYS 
Steinway  Hall 
New  York  City 


STUDIO 

Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
STEINERT  HALL 

162    BOYLSTON   STREET         .         BOSTON 
Telephone  Hubbard  6677 


TENOR 

Member  of  The  American  Academy  of  Teachers  of 

Singing.     A  comprehensive  Course   of   Ten   Lessons  on 

the  Principles  of  the  Singing  and  Speaking  Voice 

Studio:  4  WEST  40th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
Opposite  Public  Library  Tel.  Penn  4792 


To  Men  Who  Carry 

Extra  Responsibilities 


XjLRE  you  busy?  And  are  you 
carrying  an  extra  burden  at  this  time?  In  addition 
to  the  special  problems  of  your  business  or  profes- 
sion, are  you  concerned  over  tbe  financial  future 
of  your  mother  .  .  .  your  wife  ...  or  children? 

A  short  talk  with  our  officers  will  suggest  to  you 
how  much  this  Trust  Company  can  do  to  give  you 
the  peace  of  mind,  the  additional  time  and  energy, 
which  you  need  to  deal  properly  with  your  own 
affairs. 

By  adding  to  its  list  of  experienced  Trust  Officers 
from  time  to  time  ...  by  limiting  the  volume  of 
business  that  any  one  of  these  men  may  handle  . . 
the  Lee,  Higginson  Trust  Company  provides  per- 
sonal and  intelligent  service  to  each  customer. 

An  Investment  Management  account  here,  or  a 
Life  Insurance  Trust,  are  ways  in  which  you  can 
lift  the  load  from  your  own  shoulders,  and  place 
it  on  shoulders  that  are  well  able  to  carry  it. 


LEE,  HIGGINSON  TRUST  CO. 

50  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

UPTOWN— CORNER  OF  CLARENDON  AND  BOYLSTON  STREETS 


CARNEGIE  HALL         ....         NEW  YORK 

Thursday  Evening,  March  5,  at  8.30 
Saturday  Afternoon,  March  7,  at  2.30 


PRSGR7WIE 


£t  4  £5 


68  years  of  skillful  yesterdays  in  order  to  give 
you  today's  Baldwin  of  countless  tomorrows. 


HAROLD  BAUER writes  of  the  Baldwin 

"I  feel  privileged  to  join  so  distinguished  a  group  and 
I  look  forward  to  playing  upon  an  instrument  which 
my  closest  examination  has  shown  to  possess  all  the 
qualities  I  desire  in  order  to  bring  beautiful  music  to 
my  audiences." 

Baldwin  Pianos  are  on  display  and  sale  exclusively  at  the  warerooms  of 

Baldwin  Piano  Company 

20  East  54th  Street  New  York  City 
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SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH  7,  at  2.30 
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NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 
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WAGNER  AND  LISZT 
CHOSE  THE  STEINWAY 


Virtually  every  musician  of  note  since  Wagner  has  chosen 
the  Steinway.  And  it  is  the  piano  of  the  fine  home,  of  the 
cultured  family.  There  is  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
informed  people  as  to  which  piano  they  would  prefer  to 
own.     •    For  there  is  no  other  piano  that  commands  the 

marvelous  richness  of  tone  that 
is  so  notably  Steinway's.  There  is 
no  other  piano  that  will  render 
such  perfect  service  over  so  long 
a  time.  .  .  .  And  this  great,  long- 
lived  instrument  is  no  more  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  even  for  the  modest 
income,  than  an  automobile! 


STEINWAY 


THE    INSTRUMENT    OF    THE    IMMORTALS 


A  new  Steinway  Upright  piano   can  be  bought  for  a  total  as  low  as     $OTT  ^ 
Baby\ranTat    *U75       #       10%     UOWI1    balance  in  three  years 

As  the  Steinway  is  made  in  New  York  City,  this  price,  naturally,  must  be  "plus  transportation"  beyond 

New  York  and  its  suburbs. 

Used  pianos  accepted  in  partial  exchange.    If  there  is  no  Steinway  dealer  near  you, 
write  for  information  to   Steinway  &   Sons,   Steinway   Hall,   109   West   57th   Street, 

New  York  City. 
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Fiftieth  Season,    1930-1931 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Violins. 

Burgin,  R. 

Concert-master 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Elcus,  G. 
Kreinin,  B. 

Gundersen,  R.          Sauvlet,  H.               Cherkassky,  P. 
Kassman,  N.            Hamilton,  V.           Eisler,  D. 

Hansen,  E. 
Pinfield,  C. 

Lauga,  N. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Fedorovsky,  P.               Leibovici,  J. 
Leveen,  P.                      Tapley,  R. 

Thillois,  F. 
Mayer,  P. 

Zung,  M. 
Diamond,  S. 

Knudson,  C.                   Gorodetzky,  L. 
Zide,  L.                           Fiedler,  B. 

Bryant,  M. 
Murray,  J. 

Beale,  M. 
Del  Sordo,  R. 

Stonestreet,  L.                Messina,  S. 
m      Erkelens,  H.                   Seiniger,  S. 

Violas. 

Lefranc,  J. 
Artieres,  L. 

Fourel,  G. 
Cauhape,  J. 

Bernard,  A.                 Grover,  H. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C.  Werner,  H.                   Fiedler,  A. 

Avierino,  N. 
Gerhardt,  S. 

Deane,  C. 
Jacob,  R. 

Violoncellos. 

Bedetti,  J. 
Zighera,  A. 

Langendoen,  J. 
Barth,  C. 

Chardon,  Y.              Stockbridge,  C.           Fabrizio,  E. 
Droeghmans,  H.      Warnke,  J.                   Marjollet,  L. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Vondrak,  A. 

Lemaire,  J. 
Oliver,  F. 

Ludwig,  O.              Girard,  H.                  Moleux,  G. 
Frankel,  I.                Dufresne,  G.               Kelley,  A. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets.                      Bassoons. 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Gillet,  F. 
Devergie,  J. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

Polatschek,  V.                Laus,  A. 
Mimart,  P.                      Allard,  R. 
Arcieri,  E.                       Panenka,  E. 
Allegra,  E.                      Bettoney,  F. 
(E-flat  Clarinet) 

Piccolo. 

English  Horn. 

Bass  Clarinet.             Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Speyer,  L. 

Pigassou,  G.                   Piller,  B. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.                      Trombones. 

Boettcher,  G. 
Pogrebniak,  S. 
Van  Den  Berg,  C 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W 
Schindler,  G. 
Lannoye,  M. 
Blot,  G. 

Mager,  G.                        Raichman,  J. 
Lafosse,  M.                     Hansotte,  L. 
Grundey,  T.                    Kenfield,  L. 
Ferret,  G.                       Adam,  E. 
Voisin,  R. 
Mann,  J. 

Tubas. 

Harps. 

Timpani.                        Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 
Adam,  E. 

Zighera,  B. 
Caughey,  E. 

Ritter,  A.                       Sternburg,  S. 
Polster,  M.                     White,  L. 

Organ. 

Celesta.                                                    Librarian. 

Snow,  A. 

Fiedler,  A.                                                     Rogers,  L.  J. 

the   MEDITERRANEAN 
and   RUSSIA 


A  New  Cruise  by  Raymond-Whitcomb 

•      SPRING     OF     1931      ft 

A  Mediterranean  Cruise  that  includes  more  than  the  Mediterranean 

<JIt  will  go  through  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Black  Sea.  It  will  visit  Odessa,  a 
typical  city  of  Red  Russia  .  .  .  Sevastopol  in  the  Crimea  ♦  .  .  Balaclava,  of  the 
charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  .  .  .  Bakhtchisarai,  a  fascinating  Oriental  city, 
which  was  the  Tartar  capital  of  the  Crimea  .  ♦  .  the  Crimean  Riviera,  studded 
with  resorts  and  the  palaces  and  villas  of  Czars  and  Grand  Dukes.  <JIn  the 
Mediterranean  itself  there  will  be  visits  (new  on  cruises)  to  Homeric  Mycenae 
and  other  cities  or  shrines  in  Greece  .  . .  and  to  Athens,  Constantinople,  Naples, 
Algiers,  and  other  usual  cruise-ports.  <JTake  it  for  a  complete  spring  holiday. 
Or  for  a  prelude  to  travel  in  Europe  ...  a  four-weeks'  voyage  through  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea  to  Naples.  <JThe  rates  include  return  pas- 
sage at  any  time  .  .  .  $725  and  up.  To  sale  April  14  on  the  S.  S.  "Carinthia." 

Send  now  for  the  Booklet — "Mediterranean  Spring  Cruise" 

NORTH  CAPE  CRUISE 

A  summer  cruise  to  the  Lands  of  the  Midnight  Sun.  It  will  include  Russia  also 
.  .  .  and  spend  two  days  in  Moscow,  the  capital,  and  two  more  in  Leningrad. 
June  30  on  the  "Carinthia"  $800  and  up  .  .  .  homeward  passage  at  any  time. 

hand  Cruises  and  Tours  to  California,  Alaska,  the  Northwest 
Tours  to  Europe — Independent  Trips 

RAYMOND    &    WHITCOMB    COMPANY 

225  FIFTH  AVENUE.  Telephone    Ashland     4-9530 
670  FIFTH  AVENUE,  Telephone  Volunteer    5-3400 
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Forty-fifth  Season  in  New  York 


Fiftieth  Season,   1930-1931 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Handel 


FOURTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  5 
AT  8.30 


PROGRAMME 


Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra 
in  B  minor,  Op.  6,  No.  12 
Largo,  Allegro — Larghetto — Largo — Allegro. 


Stravinsky     .         •         "Symphonie  de  Psaumes,"  for  Orchestra  with  Chorus 

I.    Psalm  XXXVIII    Verses  13  and  14. 

II.     Psalm  XXXIX      Verses  2,  3  and  4. 

III.     Psalm  CL  (Entire). 

(Played  without  pause) 

Chorus :  Schola  Cantorum  of  New  York,  Hugh  Ross,  Conductor. 

Composed  for  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra; 

first  time  in  New  York 


Honegger 


I.    Allegro  marcato. 
II.    Adagio. 
III.     Presto. 


Symphony 


Composed  for  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra; 

first  time  in  New  York 

Ravel  .         .  .         .         .         "La  Valse,"  Choregraphic  Poem 


STEINWAY  PIANOS 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  Stravinsky's  Symphony 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  58th  Street  Library 
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Concerto  Grosso.,  No.  12,  B  minor  .     .  George  Frideric  Handed 
(Born  at  Halle  on  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14,  1759) 

The  first  performance  of  this  concerto  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  February  28,  1885,  when 
Messrs.  Listemann,  Loeffler  and  Giese,  played  the  solo  instruments. 

The  movements  are  as  follows:  Largo,  B  minor,  4-4;  Allegro,  B 
minor,  4-4;  Larghetto  e  piano,  E  major,  3-4  (violino  I,  II,  III,  viola, 
tutti  bassi),  an  air  with  a  variation;  a  transitional  Largo,  4-4;  Al- 
legro, B  minor,  4-4.  The  instruments  are  thus  indicated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  work:  Violino  I,  concertino,  violino  II;  violino  I, 
ripieno,  violino  II;  viola,  violoncello,  bassi. 

Custom  decreed  during  the  earlier  years  that  the  concertino,  or 
group  of  solo  instruments  in  a  concerto  grosso,  should  be  of  two 
violins  and  a  violoncello.* 

In  the  concert  grosso  an  orchestra  dialogued  with  a  principal  in- 
strument. The  name  violino  di  grosso  or  di  ripieno  was  given  to  the 
instruments  of  the  orchestra  to  distinguish  one  of  them  from  the 
principal  violin,  or  the  violino  di  concertino. 


Handel's  twelve  grand  concertos  for  strings  were  composed  be- 
tween September  29  and  October  30,  1739.  The  tenth  bears  the  date 
October  22.  The  London  Daily  Post  of  October  29,  1739,  said :  "This 
day  are  published  proposals  for  printing  by  subscription,  with  His 
Majesty's  royal  license  and  protection,  Twelve  Grand  Concertos,  in 
Seven  Parts,  for  four  violins,  a  tenor,  a  violoncello,  with  a  thorough- 
bass for  the  harpsichord.  Composed  by  Mr.  Handel.  Price  to  sub- 
scribers, two  guineas.  Ready  to  be  delivered  by  April  next.  Sub- 
scriptions are  taken  by  the  author,  at  his  housef  in  Brook  Street, 
Hanover  Square,  and  by  Walsh."  In  an  advertisement  on  November 
22  the  publisher  added,  "Two  of  the  above  concertos  will  be  per- 
formed this  evening  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Lincoln's  Inn."  The  con- 
certos were  published  on  April  21,  1740.  In  an  advertisement  a  few 
days  afterwards  Walsh  said,  "These  concertos  were  performed  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  now  are  played  in  most 
public  places  with  the  greatest  applause."  Victor  Schoelcher  made 

*The  Germans  In  the  concertino  sometimes  coupled  an  oboe  or  a  bassoon  with 
a  violin.  The  Italians  were  faithful  as  a  rule  to  the  stringed  instruments. 

t'This  was  the  little  house,  No.  25,  in  which  Handel  lired  for  many  years,  and 
in  which  he  died.  In  the  rate-book  of  1725  Handel  was  named  owner,  and  the  house 
rated  at  £35  a  year.  W.  H.  Cummins,  about  1903,  visiting  the  house,  found  a  cast- 
lead  cistern,  on  the  front  of  which  in  bold  relief  was  "1721.  G.  F.  H."  The  house 
had  then  been  in  the  possession  of  a  family  about  seventy  years,  and  various  structural 
alterations  had  been  made.  A  back  room  on  the  first  floor  was  said  to  have  been 
Handel's  composition-room.  After  Handel's  death  his  valet  rented  the  house  and 
used  Handel's  name  to  attract  lodgers.  Sydney  Smith  lived  in  this  house  in  1835. 
The  Street  is  now  "Brook  Street,  Grosvenor  Square." 
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this  comment  in  his  Life  of  Handel :  "This  was  the  case  with  all  the 
works  of  Handel.  They  were  so  frequently  performed  at  contempo- 
raneous concerts  and  benefits  that  they  seem,  during  his  lifetime, 
to  have  quite  become  public  property.  Moreover,  he  did  nothing 
which  the  other  theatres  did  not  attempt  to  imitate.  In  the  little 
theatre  of  the  Haymarket,  evening  entertainments  were  given  in 
exact  imitation  of  his  'several  concertos  for  different  instruments, 
with  a  variety  of  chosen  airs  of  the  best  master,  and  the  famous 
Salve  Regina  of  Hasse.'  The  handbills  issued  by  the  nobles  at  the 
King's  Theatre  make  mention  also  of  'several  concertos  for  different 
instruments/  " 

The  year  1739,  in  which  these  concertos  were  composed,  was  the 
year  of  the  first  performance  of  Handel's  "Saul"  (January  16)  and 
"Israel  in  Egypt"  (April  4), — both  oratorios  were  composed  in  1738, 
— also  of  the  music  to  Dryden's  "Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day"  (No- 
vember 22). 

Romain  Holland,  discussing  the  form  concerto  grosso,  which  con- 
sists essentially  of  a  dialogue  between  a  group  of  soloists,  the  con- 
certino (trio  of  two  solo  violins  and  solo  bass  with  cembalo)  and 
the  chorus  of  instruments,  concerto  grosso,  believes  that  Handel  at 
Rome  in  1708  was  struck  by  Corelli's  works  in  this  field,  for  several 


The  Analytic  Symphony  Series 

Edited  by  PERCY  GOETSCHIUS,  Mus.  Doc. 

These  fully  annotated  two-hand  piano  versions  of  the 
master  symphonies  lead  to  the  fullest  enjoyment  and 
understanding  of  these  great  works. 

For  the  first  time  two-hand  versions  are  now  available  of: 

Vincent  d'Indy,  Symphony  No.  2,  in  Bb  major 
PRICE,  #1.25 

Camille  Saint-Saens,  Symphony  No.  3,  in  C  minor 
PRICE,  #1.25 


Jean  Sibelius,  Symphony  No.  1,  in  E  minor 
PRICE,  #1.25 


Oliver  Ditson  Company 


BOSTON 


of  his  concertos  of  Opus  3  are  dated  1710,  1716,  1722.  Geminiani 
introduced  the  concerto  into  England, — three  volumes  appeared  in 
1732,  1735,  1748,,— and  he  was  a  friend  of  Handel. 

It  is  stated  that  the  word  "concerto,"  as  applied  to  a  piece  for  a 
solo  instrument  with  accompaniment,  first  appeared  in  a  treatise  by 
Scipio  Bargaglia  (Venice,  1587)  ;  that  Giuseppe  Torelli,  who  died  in 
1708,  was  the  first  to  suggest  a  larger  number  of  instruments  in  a 
concerto,  and  to  give  the  name  concerto  grosso  to  this  species  of  com- 
position. But  Michelletti,  seventeen  years  before,  had  published  his 
"Sinfonie  et  concerti  a  quatro,"  and  in  1698  his  "Concerti  musicali," 
while  the  word  concerto  occurs  frequently  in  the  musical  termin- 
ology of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  Torelli  who,  determining 
the  form  of  the  grand  solo  for  violin,  opened  the  way  to  Archangelo 

Corelli,  the  father  of  modern  violinists,  composers,  or  virtuosos. 

* 
*    • 

Eomain  Holland  insisted  that  the  instrumental  music  of  Handel 
has  the  nature  of  a  constant  improvisation,  music  to  be  served 
piping  hot  to  an  audience,  and  should  preserve  this  character  in  per- 
formance. "When  you  have  studied  with  minute  care  each  detail, 
obtained  from  your  orchestra  an  irreproachable  precision,  tonal 
purity,  and  finish,  you  will  have  done  nothing  unless  you  have  made 
the  face  of  the  improvising  genius  rise  from  the  work." 


Handel  in  his  day  and  generation  was  an  experimenter  in  the  art 
of  instrumentation,  and  certain  of  his  innovations  in  the  combina- 
tions of  instruments  are  of  much  interest.  He  had  at  his  disposal 
the  violins,  first,  second,  and  sometimes  third;  violas,  the  violetta 
marina,*  the  viola  da  gamba,  the  violoncello,  the  double-bass;  the 
lute,  the  theorbof ;  and  the  harp,  trumpets,  horns,  trombones,  the 

*There  is  still  some  doubt  as  to  the  precise  character  of  this  instrument.  It  is 
supposed  by  some  that  the  name  was  applied  to  the  viola  d'amore.  Others  say  it 
was  a  stringed  instrument  similar  in  tone  to  the  viola  d'amore  and  also  called 
"violetta  piccola" ;  but  there  are  again  some  who  insist  that  the  violetta  piccola 
was  the  soprano  or  dessus  of  the  viola  da  gamba  family  with  a  compass  from  A  on 
the  first  space  of  the  bass  staff  to  the  A  on  the  second  space  of  the  treble.  (See 
Mahillon's  "Catalogue  descriptif  et  analytique  du  Mus6e  Instrumental  du  Conserva- 
toire Royal  de  Musique  de  Bruxelles,"  second  edition,  vol.  i.,  p.  317 ;  Ghent,  1893.) 
The  air  given  to  the  violetta  marina  by  Handel  in  "Orlando"  (composed  in  1732) 
is  for  an  instrument  of  four  strings,  and  it  is  sustained  only  by  "violoncelli  pizzicati." 
Schoelcher  gives  a  rambling  disquisition  of  the  instrument — what  it  might  have  been 
and  what  it  probably  was  not, — and  quotes  an  advertisement  of  a  concert  in  the 
Daily  Journal  of  London,  1732  :  "Signor  Castruccv  will  play  a  concerto  of  his  own, 
on  a  beautiful  new  instrument  called  the  viola  marina/'  This  Pietro  Castrucci,  a 
pupil  of  Corelli,  was  born  at  Rome  in  1689  ;  he  died  at  London  in  1769.  In  1715  he 
went  to  London  to  be  concert-master  of  Handel's  opera  orchestra.  Riemann  says 
that  Castrucci  not  only  introduced  but  invented  the  instrument.  Castrucci  was  the 
original,  they  say,  of  Hogarth's  "The  Enraged  Musician."  Sala  says  in  his  'William 
Hogarth"  :  "  'The  Enraged  Musician'  is  stated  to  be  a  portrait  of  Handel.  There  is 
nothing  to  prove  the  assertion.  His  countenance  does  not  at  all  resemble  that  of 
the  immortal  composer  of  the  'Messiah.' "  Castrucci  gave  a  concert  in  1732,  and 
he  announced  "particularly  a  solo,  in  which  he  engages  himself  to  execute  twenty- 
four  notes  with  the  one  blow."  He  died  poor  and  forgotten. 

tThe  theorbo  was  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  to 
complete  the  family  of  lutes.  It  was  invented  at  Rome  by  Bardella,  and  for  some 
years  it  was  not  known  outside  of  Italy.  It  finally   passed  into  Germany,  then  into 


old  cornet  or  zinke;  three  varieties  of  the  flute,  oboes,  bassoons, 
double-bassoons,  and  the  drum  family;  clavecin  and  organ.  He  did 
not  disdain  the  carillon,  and  it  is  recorded  that  he  sighed  for  a 
cannon. 

France.  Praetorius  described  it  as  called  by  the  Romans  a  chittarone,  a  bass  lute 
with  twelve  or  sixteen  strings.  "The  Romans  at  first  put  six  pairs  of  strings  to  it, 
then  the  Paduans  added  two  pairs,  and  there  were  still  further  additions.  Padua, 
however,  has  the  reputation  for  making  the  theorbos."  The  instrument  has  been 
described  as  having  two  necks,  to  the  longer  of  which  the  bass  strings  were  attached. 
"The  strings  were  usually  single  in  the  theorbo  and,  when  double  or  tuned  in  octaves 
or  unison  with  the  bass  or  treble  notes,  the  instrument  was  called  the  archlute,  or 
chittarone."  Sir  John  Hawkins  says  ingeniously  that  a  Neapolitan  invented  the 
theorbo  and  called  it  "tiorba,"  from  its  resemblance  to  an  instrument  used  for  pound- 
ing perfumes.  There  is  another  story  that  the  inventor,  Tiorba,  an  Italian,  gave 
the  instrument  its  name.  Johannes  Kaspsberger,  who  died  about  1630,  was  a  skilled 
player  of  the  theorbo,  and  he  wrote  much  music  in  tablature  for  it.  There  is  a  part 
for  the  instrument  in  a  set  of  Corelli's  sonatas.  Henri  Grenerin  wrote  a  "Livre  de 
Thgorbe,"  a  theorbo  school,  and  dedicated  it  to  Lully. 
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Symphonie  de  Psaumes    .     .     .    Igor  Fedorovitch   Stravinsky 
(Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  Leningrad,  on  June  5,  1882;  living  at  Nice) 

This  "Symphony  of  Psalms,"  composed  in  1930,  "to  the  Glory 
of  God,"  and  dedicated  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was 
written  for  the  Orchestra's  fiftieth  anniversary. 

The  first  performance  was  by  the  Brussels  Philharmonic  Society 
at  Brussels  on  December  13,  1930.  The  first  performance  in  the 
United  States  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Boston  on 
December  19,  1930,  when  the  Cecilia  Society  chorus  assisted. 

The  text  is  from  the  Vulgate. 

I. 
Psalmus  XXXVIII,  Verses  IS  and  14. 

Exaudi  orationem  meam,  Domine,  et  depreciationem  meam :  auribus  per- 
cipe  lacrymas  meas. 

Ne  sileas,  quoniain  advena  ego  sum  apud  te,  et  peregrinus,  sicut  omnes 
patres  mei.  Remitte  mihi,  ut  refrigerer  priusquam  abeam,  et  amplius  non  ero. 

Psalm  39   (King  James  Version) 

Hear   my   prayer,    O   Lord,    and   give   ear   unto   my   cry, 

Hold  not  thy  peace  at  my  tears : 
For  I  am  a  stranger  with  thee, 

And  a  sojourner,  as  all  my  fathers  were. 
O  spare  me,  that  I  may  recover  strength : 

Before  I  go  hence,  and  be  no  more. 

II. 

Psalmus  XXXIX,  Verses  1,  2,  8,  and  4. 

Expectans  expectavi  Dominum,  et  intendit  mihi. 

Et  exaudivit  preces  meas ;  et  eduxit  me  de  lacu  miseriae,  et  de  luto  faecis. 

Et  statuit  supra  petram  pedes  meos ;  et  direxit  gressus  meos. 

Et  immisit  in  os  meum  canticum  novum,  carmen  Deo  nostro. 

Videbunl  multi  et  timebunt :  et  sperabunt  in  Domino. 

Psalm  XL   (King  James  Version) 

I  waited  patiently  for  the  Lord, 

And  he  inclined  unto  me,  and  heard  my  cry. 

He  brought  me  up  also  out  of  an  horrible  pit,  out  of  the  miry  clay, 

And  set  my  feet  upon  a  rock,  and  established  my  goings. 

And   he  hath  put  a  new   song  in  my   mouth,   even   praise  unto   our   God: 

Many  shall  see  it,  and  fear, 

And  shall  trust  in  the  Lord. 

III. 

Psalmus   GL 
(Alleluia) 

Laudate  Dominum  in  Sanctis  ejus :  Laudate  eum  in  firmamento  virtutis  ejus. 
Laudate    eum    in    virtutibus    ejus :    laudate    eum    secundum    multitudinem 

magnitudinis  ejus. 
Laudate  eum  in  sono  tubae :  laudate  eum  in  psalterio  et  cithara. 
Laudate  eum  in  tympano  et  choro :  laudate  eum  in  chordis  et  organo. 
Laudate  eum  in  cymbalis  bene  sonantibus :  laudate  eum  in  cymbalis  jubila- 

tionis :  omnis  spiritus  laudet  Dominum. 
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Psalm  CL   {King  James  Version) 
(Alleluia) 
Praise  ye  the  Lord. 

Praise  God  in  his  Sanctuary: 

Praise  him  in  the  firmament  of  his  power. 

Praise  him  for  his  mighty  acts: 

Praise  him  according  to  his  excellent  greatness. 

Praise  him  with  the  sound  of  the  Trumpet: 

Praise  him  with  the  Psaltery  and  Harp. 

Praise  him  with  the  timbrel  and  dance : 

Praise  him  with  stringed  instruments,  and  Organs. 

Praise  him  upon  the  loud  cymbals : 

Praise  him  upon  the  high  sounding  cymbals. 

Let  everything  that  hath  breath,  praise  the  Lord. 

Praise  ye  the  Lord. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  five  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  four  oboes,  English  horn,  three  bassoons,  double-bassoon, 
four  horns,  small  trumpet  in  D,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
tuba,  harp,  two  pianos,  violoncellos,  and  double-basses. 


Symphony  for  Orchestra Arthur  Honeggbr 

(Born  of  Swiss-German  parents  at  Havre,  France,  on  March  10,  1892 ; 

living  at  Paris) 

This  Symphony,  dedicated  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  its  conductor,  Dr.  Serge  Koussevitzky,  was  composed — in 
December,  1929-jMay,  1930,  and  published  in  the  latter  year.  It  is 
scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo)  two  oboes, 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  double- 
bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  bass 
drum,  tam-tam,  and  strings. 
I.  Allegro  moderato,  2-2. 
II.     Adagio,  4-4. 

III.    Presto,  6-8,  ending  with  a  short  section  Andante  tranquillo. 
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Since  Honegger  visited  Boston,  where  he  conducted  the  concerts 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  January  11,  12,  1929,  he  gave 
concerts  of  his  music  at  Buenos  Aires  in  September,  1930:  "King 
David,"  which  had  been  performed  in  that  city  some  seasons  before, 
Ernst  Ansermet,  conductor ;  "Judith."  "King  David"  was  conducted 
by  Honegger  on  September  4  at  the  Colon  Theatre,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Colon  Orchestra  and  chorus,  and  local  singers  for  the 
solo.  It  was  at  this  theatre  and  at  Wagneriana  Hall  that  the  other 
concerts  took  place.  The  programmes  comprised  his  "Chant  de  Niga 
mon";  "Suite  de  Miracle  de  Notre  Dame";  "Chant  de  Joie";  Pre- 
lude, "La  Tempete";  "Deux  Chants  d' Ariel";  "Pacific  231"; 
"Kugby" ;  "Pastorale  d'£te" ;  "Hommage  a  Ravel" ;  "Paques  a  New 
York";  Violin  Sonata  No.  2;  Concertino  for  piano  and  orchestra; 
a  number  of  his  songs,  etc. 


Among  his  latest  works  are  an  operetta  bouffe  "Les  Aventures  du 
Roi  Pausole,"  the  libretto  derived  by  Albert  Willemetz  from  the 
novel  of  the  same  name  by  Pierre  Louys  (Bouffes-Parisiens,  Decem- 
ber, 1930).  Le  roi  Pausole,  Dorville;  Giglio,  Pasquali;  Diane  a  la 
Houppe,  Germaine  Duclos;  Mirabelle,  Meg  Lemonnier;  Aline, 
Jacqueline  Francell. 

It  was  stated  at  the  beginning  of  1931  that  Honegger  was  at 
work  on  an  opera  based  on  Rene  Morat's  "La  Belle  de  Meudon,"  to 
be  produced  at  the  Theatre  du  Jorat. 

His  last  work  for  chorus,  solo  voices,  and  orchestra  on  a  poem 
by  Rene  Pizet  is  dedicated  to  the  Solothurn  Cacilienverein.  The 
Society  plans  to  produce  it  at  its  100th  anniversray,  which  coincides 
with  the  Swiss  1931  Tonktinstlerfest.  The  Cacilienverein  will  per- 
form the  work  also  at  a  Honegger  Festival  in  Paris  on  June  3,  1931. 


ENTR'ACTE 

NOVELS  AND  SYMPHONIES 

(Percy  A.  Scholes  in  the  London  Observer) 

[Mr.  Scholes  read  an  old  issue  of  the  Strand  Magazine.]  There, 
under  the  ample  captions,  "A  Marie  Corelli  Revelation :  A  Romantic 
Episode  in  her  Life :  One  of  her  Finest  Plots  presented  to  a  Friend," 
will  be  found  an  interesting  communication  by  Mr.  Coulson  Kerna- 
han.  Mr.  Kernahan,  who  tells  us  that  Miss  Corelli,  "when  she  gave, 
gave  greatly"  (the  recent  generous  gesture  of  her  will  supports 
the  statement),  says  that  she  wanted  to  give  to  Clifford  Harrison, 
the  reciter,  for  whom  she  had,  like  many  people,  a  great  admiration. 
Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Kernahan  tells  us,  was  "a  very  exquisite  and 
deeply  philosophical  writer  for  a  limited  public,"  and  he  goes  on  to 
assert  that  "no  more  illuminating  essay  on  music  than  his  'Lute 
of  Apollo'  has  ever  been  written,"  which  is  a  very  large  statement 
to  make,  but  one  which  I  cannot  dispute,  not  having  seen  the  work, 
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nor,  indeed,  seen  all  the  other  ^ssays  or  music,  as  Mr.  Kernahan 
evidently  has.  Mr.  Harrison,  it  appears,  had  never  written  a  novel, 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  write a  novel,  and  ought  to  be  made  to 
write  a  novel.  His  own  excuse  was  that  "he  was  quite  unable  to 
invent  or  handle  a  plot,"  so  "Marie,  in  her  eager  generosity,  supplied 
the  deficiency  and  removed,  as  she  believed,  the  only  obstacle 
between  her  friend  and  lasting  fame." 

The  proposed  novel  has  four  alternative  titles  (and  subtitles) 
and  two  alternative  endings.  I  will  leave  the  endings  for  a 
moment;  the  titles  (with  subtitles)  are:  (1)  "The  Divine  Symphony 
— A  Romance,"  (2)  "The  Angel  Dominant — A  Love  Story,"  (3) 
A  Resolution  in  Harmony — An  Idyll,"  and  (4)  "The  Perfect  Chord 
— A  Fantasy" — all  very  Corellian  titles  (and  subtitles),  each 
with  its  musical  suggestion.  The  Hero  is  "a  man  of  middle 
age — has  seen  many  sorrows — has  travelled  far  ...  a  decided 
transcendentalist" : — 

By  profession  he  is  a  gifted  musician  and  composer.  .  .  .  He  is  famous 
in  a  way — has  written  many  beautiful  orchestral  pieces,  songs,  and  sonatas 
— but  he  is  not  satisfied.  Something — Jhe  thing  which  is  actually  great — 
escapes  him.  It  is  a  strange  and  transcendental  "something"  which  he  finds 
is  lacking,  too,  in  the  works  of  many  other  composers.  His  tone  of  mind  at 
the  time  is  after  the  spirit  of  the  enthusiast  who  exclaims,  "O  Music! — 
vague  and  delicious  message  from  other  worlds — echo  of  voices  unknown 
that  are  sweeter  than  our  sweetest — what  wouldst  thou  have  of  me?  In  what 
way  wilt  thou  melt  my  very  being  into  one  rapt  utterance  of  such  rich  har- 
mony that  all  the  world  may  pause,  and,  resting  from  its  weary  wickedness 
awhile,  stop  to  listen  and  to  pray!" 

Here,  adds  the  writer  of  the  scenario,  "the  author  may  'meander' 
to  his  heart's  content  on  music  and  its  most  delicate  suggestions." 
But  surely  further  meandering  is  unnecessary.    "Let  well  alone !" 

Now  this  hero  has  "found  a  friend  very  unlike  himself,  materi- 
alistic to  the  backbone  ...  large,  strong,  muscular  .  .  .  cynical, 
careless."  And,  regrettably,  this  friend,  though  he  has  (it  is  surely 
the  least  a  friend  could  have)  a  "sort  of  tolerant  liking"  for  the 
hero,  yet  churlishly  "treats  music  and  the  arts  generally  as  frivolous 
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— demanding  a  perpetual  'cui  bono'  of  them  all."  The  two  men 
often  argue  together;  "often  the  thought  crosses  them  both,  'Is  it 
that  we  are  destined  to  oppose  each  other  in  some  vital  contest  ?' " 
It  is !  That  contest  does  occur.  Will  you  be  surprised  when  I  say 
that  it  is  over  a  girl?  She,  the  musician  and  the  materialist,  are 
all  staying  together  in  "an  English  country  house  of  'ye  olde 
style'  .  .  .  'deep-bowered  in  happy  lawns,'  etc."  Muscular  mate- 
rialist falls  deeply  ("I  had  almost  said  villainously")  in  love  with 
girl.    Girl  falls  in  love  with  musician: — 

Musican-hero  asked  to  play.  As  he  sits  at  the  piano  in  presence  of  the 
heroine  a  wonderful  motif  comes  to  him,  like  a  tune  fallen  out  of  Heaven, 
and  he  improvises  an  exquisite  symphony,  which,  however,  breaks  off  in- 
adequately. Days  go  on — he  tries  to  complete  it,  but  cannot.  And  yet  he  knows 
that  what  he  has  managed  to  retain  of  it  is  the  "great"  work  he  has  been 
waiting  to  do. 

So  far  the  musician  is  not  in  love.  All  he  wants  is  to  finish  his 
symphony.    Another  occasion  offers. 

Heroine  strolls  one  sunset  afternoon  into  the  music-room,  finds  Hero  there 
playing.  .  .  .  He  begins,  and  remembers  that  it  was  in  her  presence  that  the 
"great"  idea  came  to  him.  Leaning  towards  her  from  the  piano,  he  grasps 
her  hand — fiercely  and  not  with  love,  but  simply  for  self's  sake.  "Give  me 
the  rest  of  that  music!"  he  exclaims.  Enter  suddenly  the  wealthy  mate- 
rialist .  .  .  the  occasion  is  lost  in  silence. 

So  things  go  on  until  the  Musician  Hero  comes  to  a  better  frame 
of  mind.  He  overhears  evidence  of  the  girl's  love  for  him;  he  falls 
in  love  with  her — "but  it  is  now  to  be  observed  that  he  has  forgotten 
the  'great'  symphony."  The  third  opportunity  occurs:  "His  fingers 
wander  into  the  famous  symphony — he  comes  to  the  usual  break." 
At  last.  "I  care  nothing  for  the  music,"  he  cries,  "I  love  you,  and 
only  you": — 

When  both  the  stormy  souls  are  quieted  by  the  speaking  out  of  their 
emotions,  in  a  sudden  joy  he  again  plays  the  symphony,  and  lo !  this  time 
there  is  no  break — the  great  work  is  complete! 

Immediately  come  the  alternative  climaxes.  At  this  point  in  the 
scenario  Miss  Corelli  has  attached  two  flaps — though  that  is  really 
too  coarse  a  word  for  these  neat  paper  parallelograms,  labeled 
respectively  "Climax  I"  and  "Climax  II"  and  tied  down  with  little 
bows  of  silk  "rather  of  a  delicate  pink" : — 

He  turns  to  raise  and  clasp  her  in  his  arms.  She  is  .  .  . 

Climax  I.  Dead ! 

Climax  II.  Perfectly  happy,  with  perfect  lover  and  perfect  love. 

In  the  event  of  anyone  ever  undertaking  to  carry  this  plot  into 
execution,  we  must  surely  all  plead  for  "Climax  II." 

Now,  what  an  amazing  thing  that  a  writer  who  shows  so  admir- 
able a  sense  of  the  constructional  planning  necessary  to  achieve  a 
novel  (and  let  me  say  that  if  you  will  read  the  scenario  in  full  you 
will  find  it  to  be,  technically,  a  most  excellent  piece  of  work- 
manship) should  imagine  that  symphonies  are  made  in  so  different 
a  way.  This  scenario  consists  of  eight  pages  without  an  erasure. 
Like  a   certain    other   eminent   Stratfordian,    Miss   Corelli   "never 
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blotted  a  line."  But  what  previous  thought  and  planning  and 
rough-drafting  and  redrafting  have  gone  to  the  production  of  this 
document,  which  is,  at  the  end  of  all  this  work,  not  a  novel,  but 
only,  so  far,  the  ground-plan  of  one.  Yet  a  "great"  symphony  is  to 
be  extemporised  at  the  piano ! 


"The  Waltz/'  A  Choregraphic  Poem   .        .  Joseph  Maurice  Ravel 

(Born    at    Ciboure,    Basses-Pyrenees,    March    7,    1875;    living    at    Montfort- 

FAinaury  near  Paris) 

"La  Valse,"  dedicated  to  Misia  Sert,  a  painter  who  designed  the 
scenes  for  Richard  Strauss's  "Legend  of  Joseph,"  produced  in  Paris 
(May  14,  1914),  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  side  drum,  bass  drum, 
tambourine,  cymbals,  castanets,  tam-tam,  Glockenspiel,  crotales,* 
two  harps,  and  strings.  The  indication  of  tempo  is  "Movement  of 
a  Viennese  waltz."  The  score  was  published  in  1921. 

This  argument  is  printed  in  the  score: — 

"Whirling  clouds  give  glimpses,  through  rifts,  of  couples  waltz- 

*The  crotalum  (from  Greek,  Krotalon)  was  a  rattle,  whether  of  split  reed, 
pottery,  or  metal,  a  sort  of  castanet.  It  has  also  been  defined  as  consisting  of  two 
little  brass  plates  or  rods,  which  were  shaken  in  the  hand.  The  word  "crotal"  in 
Irish  antiquities  was  applied  to  a  small  globular  or  pear-shaped  bell  or  rattle.  Wotton 
in  his  Dictionary  of  Foreign  Musical  Terms  defines  "crotales"  as  a  species  of  clapper, 
usually  made  of  wood.  They  have  been  used  by  Massenet  and  other  composers.  For 
a  long  and  learned  description  of  the  "Krotalon"  see  F.  A.  Lampe  "De  Cymbalis 
Veterum"    (Utrecht,    1703). 

As  employed  by  Ravel  in  "The  Waltz"  the  crotales  are  to  be  taken  as  small 
cymbals   a  little   thicker   than   those   known   as   antique. 


Mr.  Alfred  Edward  Freckelton,  teacher  of  the  piano,  desires  to  call  to  your 
attention  his  inauguration  of  Group  Lessons  in  response  to  tne  growing  demand  for 
instruction  of  this  type. 

Each  group  will  consist  of  three  students  of  practically  equal  ability.  All  will  study 
the  same  material  and  each  will  receive  an  equal  amount  of  individual  attention. 
The  period  will  be  of  one  hour  duration. 

Mr.  Freckelton  is  assured  that  this  innovation  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  de- 
sire expert  and  artistic  instruction  but  feel  unable  to  meet  the  necessarily  high  fees 
required  for  private  instruction,  and  by  those  who  appreciate  the  returns  received 
from  the  competitive  spirit  developed  by  such  lessons. 

Mr.  Freckelton  will  gladly  send  to  you  full  information  in  regard  to  these  group 
lessons.    He  will  of  course  continue  his  work  with  individual  students. 

STEINWAY  HALL  Residence 

113  WEST  57th  STREET  214  ARLINGTON  AVENUE 

New  York  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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ing.  The  clouds  scatter  little  by  little.  One  sees  an  immense  hall 
peopled  with  a  twirling  crowd.  The  scene  is  gradually  illuminated. 
The  light  of  the  chandeliers  bursts  forth  fortissimo.  An  Imperial 
Court  about  1855." 

When  "La  Valse"  was  played  in  Paris  for  the  first  time  at  a 
Lamoureux  concert,  December  12,  1920,  the  music  suggested  to  the 
critic,  Kaymond  Schwab,  "the  atmosphere  of  a  Court-ball  of  the 
Second  Empire,  at  first  a  frenzy  indistinctly  sketched  by  the  piz- 
zicati  of  double-basses,  then  transports  sounding  forth  the  full 
hysteria  of  an  epoch.  To  the  graces  and  languors  of  Carpeaux  is 
opposed  an  implied  anguish  with  some  Prud'homme  exclaiming :  'We 
dance  on  a  volcano.'  There  is  a  certain  threatening  in  this  bac- 
chanale,  a  drunkenness,  as  it  were,  warning  itself  of  its  decay,  per- 
haps by  the  dissonances  and  shock  of  timbres,  especially  the  re- 
peated combinations  in  which  the  strings  grate  against  the  brass." 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Alfredo  Casella,  the  celebrated  composer 
and  pianist  for  the  following  information. 

"The  Waltz"  was  sketched  by  Ravel  during  the  war  and  com- 
pleted in  1920.  The  themes  employed  are  of  the  Viennese  nature. 
"The  Waltz"  was  composed  with  the  thought  of  a  dance-production, 
but  Ravel  had  no  exact  idea  of  a  choregraphic  production.  In  No- 
vember, 1920,  Ravel  and  Casella  played  an  arrangement  for  two 
pianofortes  at  a  concert  of  the  Schoenberg-Musikverein  in  Vienna. 

"The  poem  is  a  sort  of  triptych : — 

"a.  The  birth  of  the  waltz.  «(The  poem  begins  with  dull  rumors — 
as  in  'Rheingold'  and  from  this  chaos  gradually  takes  form  and  de- 
velopment.) 

"&.     The  waltz. 

"c.     The  apotheosis  of  the  waltz." 

The  first  performance  of  "The  Waltz"  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux,  conductor,  on  January  13,  1922. 


VOICE,  PROGRAMME       CONCERT  PIANIST 
BUILDING,  ACCOM-        PEDAGOGUE 
PANYING  and  PIANO 


The  following  use  and  endorse  the  LaForge  method  of  'voice  production : 

Mme.  Frances  Alda,  Mme.  Margaret  Matzenauer,  Miss  Emma  Otero,  Messrs. 
Lawrence  Tibbett,  Richard  Crooks,  Harrington  van  Hoesen,  and  many  others. 


Address :  Telephone: 

14  West  68th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Trafalgar  8939 
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SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 

March  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29 


BACH  FESTIVAL 

Orchestral,  Choral,  and  Chamber  Music  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


To  be  given  in  the  Orchestra's  fiftieth  season  in  honor  of  its 
founder,  Henry  L.  Higginson 


HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB 

Dr.  ARCHIBALD  T.  DAVISON,  Conductor 

RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 

AND 

BACH  CANTATA  CLUB 

G.  WALLACE  WOODWORTH,  Conductor 

Soloists 

AMY  EVANS  ALEXANDER  BOROVSKY 

Soprano  Piano 

MARGARET  MATZENAUER  Mme.  PATORNI-CASADESUS 

Mezzo-Soprano  Harpsichord 

RICHARD  CROOKS  WALLACE  GOODRICH 

Tenor  ^ 

FRASER  GANGE  BLISS  PERRY 

Baritone  Speaker 


Programmes  and  ticket  information  sent  on  request 
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The  charm  of  your 


rests  with  the  quality  of  dry  cleaning  and 

finishing  you  buy  for  it    We  invite  you 

to   send  yours   here — to    let   good 

dry-cleaning  and  finishing  by 

clever    people    endow     it 

with  full  charm  and  chic 


High  Class  Laundry  Service 
Daily    Collection    and    Delivery    in    Your    Neighborhood 


Boston 
284  Boylston  St 


New  York  City 
10  West  48th  St. 

Phones — Bryant  6828,  6829 


a 


You    Can    Rely    on    Lewandos" 
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FOURTH  MATINEE 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH  7 
AT  2.30 


PROGRAMME 


Handel       .....         Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra 

in  G  minor,  No.  6,  Op.  6 
Larghetto  e  affetuoso — Allegro  ma  non  troppo;  Musette;  Allegro;  Allegro. 

Stravinsky    .         .        "Symphonie  de  Psaumes,"  for  Orchestra  with  Chorus 
I.    Psalm  XXXVIII    Verses  13  and  14. 
II.    Psalm  XXXIX       Verses  2,  3  and  4. 
III.     Psalm  CL  (Entire). 

(Played  without  pause) 

Chorus  :  Schola  Cantorum  of  New  York,  Hugh  Ross,  Conductor 


Hill  Symphony  No.  2  in  C  major 

I.  Moderato  tranquillo  e  sostenuto. 

II.  Scherzo  molto  vivace. 

III.  Maestoso  ma  non  troppo  lento. 

IV.  Allegro  energico. 

(First  time  in  New  York) 

Rimsky-Korsakov    ....      Caprice  on  Spanish  Themes,  Op.  34 

I.  Alborada. 

II.  Variations. 

III.  Alborada. 

IV.  Scene  and  Gypsy  Song. 
V.  Fandango  of  the  Asturias. 


STEINWAY  PIANOS 


There  will  be  an  intermission  often  minutes  after  Stravinsky's  Symphony 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  58th  Street  Library 
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Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra,  Op.  6,  No.  6,  G  minor 

George  Frideric  Handel 

(Born  at  Halle,  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14.  1759.) 

Handel's  twelve  grand  concertos  for  strings  were  composed  be- 
tween September  29  and  October  30,  1739.  The  tenth  bears  the  date 
October  22.  The  London  Daily  Post  of  October  29,  1739,  said :  "This 
day  are  published  proposals  for  printing  by  subscription,  with  His 
Majesty's  royal  license  and  protection,  Twelve  Grand  Concertos,  in 
Seven  Parts,  for  four  violins,  a  tenor,  a  violoncello,  with  a  thorough- 
bass for  the  harpsichord.  Composed  by  Mr.  Handel.  Price  to  sub- 
scribers, two  guineas.  Keady  to  be  delivered  by  April  next.  Sub- 
scriptions are  taken  by  the  author,  at  his  house*  in  Brook  Street, 
Hanover  Square,  and  by  Walsh."  In  an  advertisement  on  November 
22  the  publisher  added,  "Two  of  the  above  concertos  will  be  per- 
formed this  evening  at  the  Theatre  Koyal,  Lincoln's  Inn."  The  con- 
certos were  published  on  April  21,  1740.  In  an  advertisement  a  few 
days  afterwards  Walsh  said,  "These  concertos  were  performed  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  now  are  played  in  most 
public  places  with  the  greatest  applause."  Victor  Schoelcher  made 
this  comment  in  his  Life  of  Handel :  "This  was  the  case  with  all  the 
works  of  Handel.  They  were  so  frequently  performed  at  contempo- 
raneous concerts  and  benefits  that  they  seem,  during  his  lifetime, 
to  have  quite  become  public  property.  Moreover,  he  did  nothing 
which  the  other  theatres  did  not  attempt  to  imitate.  In  the  little 

theatre  of  the  Haymarket,  evening  entertainments  were  given  in 
exact  imitation  of  his  'several  concertos  for  different  instruments, 
with  a  variety  of  chosen  airs  of  the  best  master,  and  the  famous 
Salve  Regina  of  Hasse.'  The  handbills  issued  by  the  nobles  at  the 
King's  Theatre  make  mention  also  of  'several  concertos  for  different 
instruments.'  " 

The  year  1739,  in  which  these  concertos  were  composed,  was  the 
year  of  the  first  performance  of  Handel's  "Saul"  (January  16)  and 
"Israel  in  Egypt"  (April  4), — both  oratorios  were  composed  in  1738, 
— also  of  the  music  to  Dry  den's  "Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day"  (No- 
vember 22). 

Romain  Rolland,  discussing  the  form  concerto  grosso,  which  con- 
sists essentially  of  a  dialogue  between  a  group  of  soloists,  the  con- 
certino (trio  of  two  solo  violins  and  solo  bass  with  cembalo)  and 
the  chorus  of  instruments,  concerto  grosso,  believes  that  Handel  at 
Rome  in  1708  was  struck  by  Corelli's  works  in  this  field,  for  several 

•This  was  the  little  house  No.  25.  in  which  Handel  lived  for  many  years,  and 
In  which  he  died.  In  the  rate-book  of  1725  Handel  was  named  owner,  and  the  house 
rated  at  £35  a  year.  W.  H.  Cummins,  about  1903,  visiting  the  house,  found  a  cast- 
lead  cistern,  on  the  front  of  which  in  bold  relief  was  "1721,  G.  F.  H."  The  house 
had  then  been  in  the  possession  of  a  family  about  seventy  years,  and  various  structural 
alterations  had  been  made.  A  back  room  on  the  first  floor  was  said  to  have  been 
Handel's  composition-room.  After  Handel's  death  his  valet  rented  the  house  and 
used  Handel's  name  to  attract  lodgers.  Sydney  Smith  lived  in  this  house  in  1835. 
The   Street  is  now   "Brook   Street,   Grosvenor   Square." 
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Richard  Copley  Management 


10  East  43rd  Street,  New  York 


METROPOLITAN    OPERA    HOUSE 


ARTUR  BODANZKY,  Conductor 

This  Sunday  Afternoon,  March  8,  at  four  sharp 


Soloists:  Ethyl  Hayden,  Marion  Telva,  Dan  Gridley, 
Friedrich  Schorr,  Carl  Schlegel 

Chorus  of  160 

METROPOLITAN  OPERA  ORCHESTRA 

(Steinway  Piano) 


LAST  CONCERT:  Sunday  Afternoon,  March  22 


CARNEGIE  HALL 
Monday  Evening,  March  9 


Directed  by  Dr.  R.  NATHANIEL  DETT 

Acclaimed  in  twenty  European  cities  last  summer 

CARNEGIE  HALL 
Saturday  Afternoon,  March  14 

i 

Last  Recital  this  Season 


(Steinway  Piano) 
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of  his  concertos  of  Opus  3  are  dated  1710,  1716,  1722.  Geminiani 
introduced  the  concerto  into  England, — three  volumes  appeared  in 
1732,  1735,  1748, — and  he  was  a  friend  of  Handel. 

It  is  stated  that  the  word  "concerto,"  as  applied  to  a  piece  for  a 
solo  instrument  with  accompaniment,  first  appeared  in  a  treatise  by 
Scipio  Bargaglia  (Venice,  1587)  ;  that  Giuseppe  Torelli,  who  died  in 
1708,  was  the  first  to  suggest  a  larger  number  of  instruments  in  a 
concerto,  and  to  give  the  name  concerto  grosso  to  this  species  of  com- 
position. But  Michelletti,  seventeen  years  before,  had  published  his 
"Sinfonie  et  concerti  a  quatro,"  and  in  1698  his  "Concerti  musicali," 
while  the  word  concerto  occurs  frequently  in  the  musical  termi- 
nology of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  Torelli  who,  determining 
the  form  of  the  grand  solo  for  violin,  opened  the  way  to  Archangelo 
Corelli,  the  father  of  modern  violinists,  composers,  or  virtuosos. 


Komain  Holland  insisted  that  the  instrumental  music  of  Handel 
has  the  nature  of  a  constant  improvisation,  music  to  be  served 
piping  hot  to  an  audience,  and  should  preserve  this  character  in  per- 
formance. "When  you  have  studied  with  minute  care  each  detail, 
obtained  from  your  orchestra  an  irreproachable  precision,  tonal 
purity,  and  finish,  you  will  have  done  nothing  unless  you  have  made 
the  face  of  the  improvising  genius  rise  from  the  work." 

Handel's  concertos  of  this  set  that  have  five  movements  are  either 
in  the  form  of  a  sonata  with  an  introduction  and  a  postlude  (as 
Nos.  1  and  6) ;  or  in  the  form  of  the  symphonic  overture  with  the 
slow  movements  in  the  middle,  and  a  dance  movement,  or  an  allegro 
closely  resembling  a  dance,  for  a  finale  (as  Nos.  7,  11,  and  12)  ;  or 
a  series  of  three  movements  from  larghetto  to  allegro,  which  is 
followed  by  two  dance  movements  (as  No.  3). 

The  concertino  in  this  work  consists  of  first  and  second  violins 
with  'cello;  the  concerto  ripieno,  of  full  string  orchestra,  with  fre- 
quently an  independent  part  for  the  violoncello. 

I.  Larghetto  e  affetuoso,  G  minor,  3-2.  A  grave  movement  with 
purely  polyphonic  development,  mostly  for  full  string  orchestra, 
but  there  are  passages  in  which  the  violins  of  the  concertino  play 
alone  over  a  bass  in  violoncello  ripieni. 

II.  Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  G  minor,  4-4.  A  four-part  fugue  on 
a  chromatic  subject,  briefly  developed.  The  violins  of  the  concertino 
play  in  unison  with  those  of  the  concerto  ripieno. 

III.  Musette:  Larghetto,  E-flat  major,  3-4.  The  longest  move- 
ment of  the  concerto.  The  title  is  singularly  applied,  for  the  drone- 
bass  is  little  employed,  and  then  only  on  a  single  organ-point,  while 
the  traditional  musette  has  a  double  drone-bass,  on  tonic  and  domi- 
nant together.  Each  of  these  connected  parts  has  a  characteristic 
rhythm.  In  the  second  the  "Scotch  snap"  (a  sixteenth-note  followed 
by  a  dotted  eighth)  predominates. 

The  musette  was  an  old  dance  of  the  mountains  of  Clermont- 
Ferrand.  It  took  its  name  from  the  instrument  that  accompanied 
it.  The  dance  was  a  sort  of  the  original  bourrSe  of  Auvergne  still 
popular  in  Paris  with  coal-and-water  carriers,  also  "frotteurs",  who 
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had  little  balls  at  the  Marchands  de  Vin  and  danced  to  the  sound 
of  the  musette.  The  Bal-Musette  was  the  name  given  to  the  dance 
hall  in  the  Place  Maubert.  The  hall  itself  was  demolished  in  1891. 
All  sang  the  old  refrain : 

Pour  bien  danca 
Vivent  les  Auver.gnats. 

The  words  were  accompanied  by  stamping  on  the  floor,  following 
rigorously  the  measure.  The  primitive  music  was  in  two-time,  with 
a  hold  at  the  end  of  each  reprise;  this  hold  was  called  the  bass  of 
the  musette  and  was  marked  by  a  blow  of  the  foot.  Compan  tells  us 
that  "in  the  ancient  times,  one  saw  shepherdesses  adorned  with 
garlands  of  flowers,  leading  their  flocks  towards  evening,  while 
Corydon  sounded  his  musette.  The  shepherds,  to  please  the  fair, 
united  their  dances  to  the  sweetest  and  most  flattering  sounds  of 
their  voices.  One  regrets  not  being  a  dweller  in  a  country  where  the 
only  ambition  was  to  please,*  no  other  occupation  than  to  love." 
Desrat  wrote  in  1895  that  the  "utmost  decency  and  order  reigned 
at  the  bals-musettes ;  each  one  was  moved  solely  by  the  thought  of 
the  pleasure  from  dancing  his  national  musette." 

The  instrument  musette  was  a  two-pipe  bagpipe  whose  natural 
compass  was  from  low  F  on  the  treble  staff  to  A  on  the  first  line 
above.  This  was  occasionally  extended  by  means  of  keys,  a  minor 
second  downwards  and  a  minor  third  upwards.  The  air  was  con- 
trolled by  a  bag  under  the  player's  arm.  The  word  was  also  applied 
to  a  keyless  oboe,  whose  pitch  was  sometimes  in  G,  sometimes  in 
A-flat. 

IV.  Allegro,  G  minor,  4-4.  A  lively  theme  is  developed  contra- 
puntally.  There  are  long  passages  for  the  first  violins  of  the  con- 
certino, accompanied  by  staccato  chords  for  all  the  other  strings. 

V.  Allegro,  G  minor,  3-8.  The  concertino  and  concerto  ripieno 
are  united  throughout.  The  movement  is  an  example  of  three-part 
contrapuntal  writing. 


Author  of 
"Fundamentals  of  Tone  Production" 

A  VOICE    CLINIC 

where  the  speaking  and  singing  voice  are  developed  simultaneously 
Audition  and  Terms  arranged  at  the  Studio 

Studio  Telephone 

706  STEINWAY  HALL  CIRCLE  1491 
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Symphonie  de  Psaumes        »  Igor  Fedorovitch  Stravinsky 

(Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  Leningrad,  on  June  5,  1882 ;  living  at  Nice) 

For  Notes  see  Page  10 


Symphony  No.  2  in  C  major   .      .      .   Edward  Btjrlingame  Hill 
(Born  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  September  9,  1872;  now  living  there) 

We  are  indebted  to  the  composer  for  the  following  notes : 

"This  second  symphony,  like  the  first,  has  no  descriptive  back- 
ground, no  literary  quotations  appended.  I  find  myself  in  sympathy 
with  those  of  the  younger  generation  who  feel  that  music  has 
enough  intrinsic  problems  of  its  own  without  adding  those  of  other 
arts.  Also,  I  have  kept  to  the  traditional  forms,  thinking  I  had  not 
had  sufficient  experience  to  experiment. 

"The  first  movement  begins  at  once  with  the  principle  'theme/  of 
somewhat  reflective  character.  This  theme  furnishes  material  for 
the  usual  transition.  The  second  theme  is  more  rhythmical  and  per- 
haps more  forceful.  The  'development'  section  is  derived  from  the 
first  theme  and  extensions.  The  recapitulation  is  regular,  although 
it  does  not  merely  repeat  the  exposition. 

"The  Scherzo  is  in  the  usual  form,  although  the  Trio  is  some- 
what more  developed  than  is  customary,  and  a  reference  to  it  is 
again  made  at  the  close  of  the  movement.  The  slow  movement  con- 
trasts two  themes  of  different  character,  and  the  Finale  again  em- 
ploys 'sonata  form.' 

"The  instrumentation  is  as  follows :  four  flutes  (two  interchange- 
able with  piccolos),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  three  clarinets  in 
B-flat  and  A,  bass  clarinet  in  B-flat,  two  bassoons,  contrabassoon. 
six  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  kettledrums,  bass 
drum,  snare  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  piano,  and  the  usual  strings." 


ENTR'ACTE 
SINGEKS  vs.  VOICES 

(Emilb  Vuillermoz  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor) 

As  in  other  years,  the  Conservatoire  examinations  in  Paris  have 
interested  the  amateurs  of  music.  These  tests  take  place  according 
to  a  fixed  rite.  The  instrumental  classes  introduce  us  to  remarkable 
pupils  amidst  general  indifference.  No  one  is  interested  in  flautists, 
clarinetists,,  contra-bassoon  or  horn  players,  who  are,  however,  the 
most  certain  honor  of  the  great  Parisian  school  of  music  and  who 
assure  the  precious  renown  of  French  orchestras  abroad.  One  knows 
that  conductors  all  over  the  world  admire  the  exceptional  quality 
of  French  wind  instruments,  and  especially  the  French  "wood- 
wind," whose  refinement,  purity,  and  distinction  are  unequaled. 
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The  public  interest  that  is  refused  to  the  best  classes  of  the 
institution  is  concentrated  upon  the  singing,  comic  opera,  and 
opera  competitions,  which  are  undoubtedly  the  most  mediocre  of  all. 
But  the  prestige  of  everything  that  touches  upon  the  stage  is  so 
keen  in  Parisian  artistic  and  social  circles  that  the  performances 
of  the  humblest  soprano  will  always  eclipse  those  of  the  most 
marvelous  virtuosos  of  the  oboe  or  violoncello. 

We  will  not  discuss  here  the  more  or  less  brilliant  quality  of  the 
1929  class  in  the  recruiting  of  the  musical  army.  We  wish  simply, 
for  the  moral  of  the  thing  and  without  any  hope  of  seeing  such 
solidly  established  routines  disappear,  to  point  out  certain  illogicali- 
ties and  some  abuses  that  form  an  integral  part  of  these  kinds  of 
ceremonies. 

The  rewards  issued  at  the  Conservatoire  at  the  end  of  the 
scholastic  preparation  of  a  musician  should  be  divided  into  two 
distinct  categories.  Certain  pupils,  as  a  result  of  physical  disad- 
vantages or  of  a  peculiarity  of  their  temperament,  are  obviously 
incapable  of  succeeding  in  a  career  that  requires  an  energetic 
exteriorization.  Such  and  such  a  singer,  pianist,  or  violinist  pos- 
sesses all  the  technical  resources  of  his  art,  but  finds  it  impossible 
to  conquer  a  crowd.  Must  one  exclude  forever  these  finished  tech- 
nicians of  the  musical  family?  Certainly  not,,  for  they  may  make 
remarkable  teachers  and  form  in  their  turn  virtuosos  of  the  great 
class. 

In  all  the  fields  of  musical  tuition,  we  find  this  double  specializa- 
tion: virtuosity  and  teaching.  Why  not  equally  divide  the  studies, 
examinations,  and  rewards,  taking  this  situation  into  account? 
By  slightly  modifying  the  tests,  one  could  make  one  set  more  clearly 
significant  in  the  direction  of  a  pedagogic  career  and  the  other  more 
searching  in  that  which  concerns  the  display  of  virtuosity. 

For  the  classes  of  piano,  and  instruments  played  with  the  bow, 
this  is  evident.  It  is  no  less  so  for  the  singing  classes,  which  un- 
fortunately allow  hopes  that  can  never  be  realized  to  be  planted 
in  young  imaginations. 
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All  these  youths  and  all  these  young  girls  work  instinctively  for 
the  theater.  Now,  whatever  their  talents  or  their  knowledge,  the 
theater  will  pitilessly  reject  a  boy  without  looks  and  a  young  girl 
with  an  ineffective  appearance.  Why  prepare  such  a  bitter  disap- 
pointment for  these  young  people?  Would  it  not  be  wiser  from  the 
start  to  direct  their  studies  toward  the  teaching  career  they  can 
practice  ? 

The  question  of  appearance,  so  essential  when  it  is  a  matter  of 
opera  or  comic  opera,  is  not  any  less  important  in  a  singing  test. 
For  my  part,  I  consider,  after  long  experience  in  tests  of  this  kind, 
that  a  singing  competition  will  not  be  wholly  just  until  the  day 
when  the  pupils  sing  behind  a  curtain  or  screen.  It  is  impossible 
to  form  an  absolutely  impartial  idea  of  the  talent  of  a  singer  if  one 
watches  his  features  or  knows  his  identity.  If  you  have  ever  hap- 
pened to  hear  anonymous  voices  buried  in  an  orchestra,  you  have 
been  able  to  notice  what  surprises  await  you  when  you  learn  at  the 
end  of  the  performance  the  names  of  the  singers  who  have  delighted 
or  shocked  you. 

Very  often,  the  prestige  of  a  name,  of  an  acquired  reputation,  or 
the  memory  of  a  happy  interpretation  have  unconsciously  inclined 
you  to  an  indulgence  for  such  or  such  a  classified  artist.  This 
coefficient  of  error  disappears  when  the  voice  is  presented  despoiled 
of  all  these  protections. 

If  my  own  modest  example  may  serve  as  a  warning,  I  will  very 
humbly  confess  that,  having  one  day  entered  a  church  where  a 
marriage  service  was  being  solemnized,  I  was  disagreeably  surprised 
by  the  mediocre  quality  of  a  tenor  voice  which,  from  the  top  of  the 
gallery,  sent  forth  trembling  and  uncertain  notes  under  the  arches. 
I  wondered  where  such  a  deplorable  amateur  could  possibly  have 
been  discovered  until  I  learned  with  amazement  that  it  was  a 
famous  artist  of  the  Opera-Comique  whose  stage  action  had  always 
"camouflaged"  his  faults  for  me. 

A  jury  with  blindfold  eyes  only  could  deliver  an  unassailable 
judgment  in  a  singing  competition.  The  appearance  of  a  competitor 
brings  in  an  element  that  seriously  falsifies  a  test.  We  obscurely 
expect  a  contralto  voice  to  be  lodged  in  a  vast  abode.  A  massive 
Juno,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  right  to  the  notes  of  a  light  soprano. 
If  nature  has  indulged  in  this  "criss-cross/'  you  blame  her  for  this 
fantasy.  Such  and  such  a  cracked,  faded  male  voice  seems  to  you 
insupportable  if  you  have  your  eyes  closed;  but  the  moment  your 
looks  have  rested  upon  the  face  of  the  singer  who  has,  by  chance, 
a  thin  face  and  tragic  expression,  you  quickly  accustom  yourself  to 
these  poor  sounds,  that  you  will  find  pathetic,  and  which  you  would 
not  have  forgiven  in  a  chubby  boy. 

Thus,  unconsciously,  you  reward  and  punish  gifts  or  disad- 
vantages in  the  competitors  for  which  they  are  not  responsible. 
You  are  pleased  if  they  have  the  voice  of  their  face  and  figure,  and 
you  bear  them  a  grudge  if  chance  has  refused  them  this  balance. 
Nothing  is  more  unjust  for  a  singing  competition.  These  considera- 
tions which,  on  the  contrary,  are  absolutely  legitimate  in  a  test  for 
opera  or  comic  opera,  should  be  ruled  out  of  competition  in  which 
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only  the  character,  qualities,  mechanism,  style,  and  technique  of 
the  voices  are  in  question.  If  certain  singing  competitions  had  taken 
place  behind  a  curtain,  the  awards  would  certainly  have  been 
profoundly  modified. 


Caprice  on  Spanish  Themes,  Op.  34 

Nicolas  Andre jevitch  Rimsky-Korsakoff 

(Born  at  Tiknvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March  18,*  1844;  died  at 

Leningrad,  June  21,  1908) 

Rimsky-Korsakov's  "Capriccio  Espagnol"  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  in  Leningrad  at  a  Russian  Symphony  concert,  Oc- 
tober 31,t  1887.  The  composer  conducted.  The  Caprice  was  pub- 
lished in  1887,  yet  we  find  Tchaikovsky  writing  to  Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov  in  1886  (November  11)  :  "I  must  add  that  your  'Spanish 
Caprice'  is  a  colossal  masterpiece  of  instrumentation^  and  you  may 
regard  yourself  as  the  greatest  master  of  the  present  day." 
Rimsky-Korsakov  wrote  in  his  Autobiography:  "The  opinion 
formed  by  both  critics  and  public,  that  the  capriccio  is  a  magnifi- 
cently orchestrated  piece,  is  wrong.  The  capriccio  is  a  brilliant 
composition  for  the  orchestra.  The  change  of  timbres,  the  felicitous 
choice  of  melodic  designs  and  figuration  patterns,  exactly  suiting 
each  instrument,  brief  virtuoso  cadenzas  for  instruments  solo,  the 
rhythm  of  the  percussion  instruments,  etc.,  constitute  here  the  very 
essence  of  the  composition  and  not  its  garb  or  orchestration.  All 

♦This  date  is  given  in  the  catalogue  of  Belaieff,  the  Russian  publisher  of  music. 
One  or  two  mnsic  lexicons  give  May  21. 

tThis  date,   given   on   the   title-page   of   the   score,   is   probably   according  to   the 
Russian  calendar,  in  use  before  the  Revolution. 

JThese  words  are  italicized  in  .the   original  letter. 
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in  all,  the  capriccio  is  a  purely  external  piece,  but  vividly  bril- 
liant for  all  that/' 

The  Caprice  is  dedicated  to  the  artists  of  the  orchestra  of  the 
Imperial  Eussian  Opera  House  of  Leningrad.  The  names,  beginning 
with  M.  Koehler  and  R.  Kaminsky,  are  given,  sixty-seven  in  all, 
on  the  titlepage  of  the  score.  The  Caprice  is  scored  for  piccolo, 
two  flutes,  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn), 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  side-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  tambourine,  castanets,  harp,  and  strings. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1887  that  Kimsky-Korsakov,  purposing 
at  first  to  use  Spanish  dance  themes  for  a  virtuoso  violin  piece, 
sketched  instead  this  Caprice.  He  thought  the  third  section,  the 
Alborada  in  B-flat  major,  to  be  a  little  less  successful  than  the 
other  sections,  on  account  of  the  brass  somewhat  drowning  the 
melodic  designs  of  the  wood-wind,  but  this  fault  could  be  reme- 
died by  a  careful  conductor.  Rimsky-Korsakov  tells  how,  at  the 
rehearsal  in  Leningrad,  the  orchestra  applauded  vigorously  after 
the  first  movement,  and  in  fact  after  those  succeeding,  and  the  com- 
poser was  so  pleased  that  he  dedicated  the  Capriccio  to  the  players. 
He  also  says  that  the  first  performance  was  extraordinarily  bril- 
liant, more  so  than  when  it  was  later  led  by  others,  even  by  Arthur 
Nikisch. 


* 


The  movements,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  composer,  are 
to  be  played  without  intervening  pauses. 

I.  Alborada.  Vivo  e  strepitoso,  A  major,  2-4.  Alborado,  de- 
rived from  the  Spanish  word  albor,  whiteness,  dawn  (Latin,  albor, 
whiteness),  means  (1)  twilight,  first  dawn  of  day;  (2)  an  action 
fought  at  dawn  of  day;  (3)  a  morning  serenade;  (4)  a  morning 
cannon  fired  at  daybreak;  (5)  military  music  for  the  morning; 
(6)  a  species  of  musical  composition.  The  word,  here  used  as  the 
term  for  a  morning  serenade,  corresponds  to  the  French  aubade. 

This  serenade  opens  with  the  wild,  tempestuous  chief  theme, 
which  is  given  to  the  full  orchestra.  There  is  a  subsidiary  theme 
for  the  wood-wind  instruments.  Both  themes  are  repeated  twice 
by  solo  clarinet,  accompanied  by  horns  and  bassoons,  and  strings 
pizz.  A  delicate  cadenza  for  solo  violin  brings  the  close,  pianissimo. 


*    * 


"Aubade"  has  been  loosely  defined  as  the  antithesis  of  "Serenade."  "Aubade" 
is  a  term  also  applied  to  a  military  morning  salute;  it  is  also  a  joyous  call 
to  festivals,  or  even  labor.  As  a  morning  serenade,  it  is  for  voices  and  in- 
struments, or  for  instruments  alone,  given  under  a  window  at  dawn — quod 
sub  album  has  been  quoted  with  regard  to  the  name;  also  Auroram  edi  solent. 
Menage,  in  his  Dictionary :  "We  call  aubades  concerts  of  music  given  at  day- 
break   by    lovers    to    their    mistresses,    with    violins    or    other    instruments; 
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serenades  those  given  in  the  evening."  But  Count  Almaviva's  serenade  in  the 
first  act  of  "II  Barbiere  di  Seviglia,"  is  in  the  morning. 

In  the  Midi,  the  aubade  was  for  galoubets*  and  tambourins.  At  Ohristmas- 
tide  at  Marseilles,  the  aubades  were  of  a  religious  character,  though  the 
airs  were  sometimes  profane.  Angels'  salutations  at  the  birth  of  Christ  were 
described  as  aubades.  The  term  is  known  in  French  military  circles  as  a 
serenade,  either  voluntary  or  obligatory,  to  a  superior  officer,  on  his  birth- 
day or  some  other  occasion. 

From  "Aubade"  come  the  verbs  "aubader"  and  "aubadinier" — to  give 
aubades;  the  giver  of  one.  An  "aubadinel"  is  a  fiddle  played  in  a  country 
public  house.  "Aubade"  is  also  used  ironically  for  an  insult  or  injury  to 
anyone.  To  have  had  an  aubade  is  to  have  been  exposed  to  bad  treatment 
or  to  have  received  a  merited  punishment.  See  the  third  act  of  Moliere's 
"L'Etourdi" : 

"Certaines  gens  font  une  mascarade 
Pour  vous  venir  donner  une  f&cheuse  aubade; 
lis  veulent  enlaver  votre  C§lie." 

There  is  an  old  proverb;  "Old  folks  who  cut  up  their  heels  in  the  dance 
give  aubades  to  Death."  In  Scotland  and  Wales,  the  aubade  given  the  morn- 
ing after  a  wedding,  the  R4veille-Matin,"  was  in  most  cases  a  charivari. 

"Aubade,"  in  P.  J.  Le  Roux's  "Dictionaire  Comique"  (1718)  has  a  curiously 
erotic  meaning. 

The  aubade  is  best  known  in  Boston  by  the  charming  air  for  tenor  in 
Lalo's  "Roi  d'Ys,"  sung  here  by  the  lamented  Charles  Gilibert,  although  lie 
was  a  baritone,  and  by  others. 

II.  Variations.  Andante  con  moto,  F  major,  3-8.  The  horns 
give  out  the  theme  with  a  rocking  accompaniment  for  strings.  Be- 
fore this  theme  is  ended,  the  strings  have  the  first  variation.  The 
second  variation,  poco  meno  mosso,  is  a  dialogue  between  English 
horn  and  horn.  The  third  variation  is  for  full  orchestra.  The  fourth, 
tempo  primo,  E  major,  organ-point  on  B,  is  for  wood-wind,  two 
horns,  and  two  violoncellos,  accompanied  by  sixteenth  notes  for 
clarinet  and  violins.  The  fifth,  F  major,  is  for  full  orchestra.  A 
cadenza  for  solo  flute  brings  the  end. 

III.  Alborada.  Vivo  e  streptoso,  B-flat  major,  2-4.  This  move- 
ment is  a  repetition  of  the  first,  transposed  to  B-flat  major  and 
with  different  orchestration.  Clarinets  and  violins  have  now  ex- 
changed their  parts.  The  solo  that  was  originally  for  clarinet  is 
now  for  solo  violin;  the  cadenza  that  was  originally  for  the  solo 
violin  is  now  for  the  solo  clarinet. 

IV.  Scene  and  Gypsy  Song.  Allegro,  D  minor,  6-8.  This  dramatic 
scene  is  a  succession  of  five  cadenzas.  The  movement  begins  ab- 
ruptly with  a  roll  of  side-drum,  with  a  fanfare,  quasi-cadenza,  in 
syncopated  rhythm,  gypsy  fashion,  for  horns  and  trumpets.  The 
drum-roll  continues,  now  ppp.  The  second  cadenza,  which  is  for 
solo  violin,  introduces  the  chief  theme.  This  is  repeated  by  flute  and 
clarinet.  The  third  cadenza,  freer  in  form,  is  for  flute  over  a  kettle- 
drum roll ;  the  fourth,  also  free,  for  clarinet  over  a  roll  of  cymbals. 
The  fifth  cadenza  is  for  harp  with  triangle. 

The  gypsy  song  begins  after  a  harp  glissando. 

•A  galoubet  is  a  sort  of  tabor-pipe,  flageolet,  or  fltite-a-bec,  held  in  one  hand, 
while  the  other  beats  the  tambourin.  It  is  still  used  in  Provence  and  the  Basque  prov- 
inces. See  F.  Vidal's  "Lou  Tambourin"  and  Alphonse  Daudet's  romance  "Numa 
Roumestan." 
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The  song  is  attacked  savagely  by  the  violins,  and  is  punctuated 
by  trombone  and  tuba  chords  and  cymbal  strokes.  The  cadenza 
theme  enters,  full  orchestra,  with  a  characteristic  figure  for  ac- 
companiment. The  two  themes  are  alternated.  There  is  a  side  theme 
for  solo  violoncello.  Then  the  strings,  in  guitar  fashion,  hint  at 
the  fandango  rhythm  of  the  finale,  and  accompany  the  gypsy  song, 
which  is  now  blown  staccato  by  wood-wind  instruments.  The  ca- 
denza theme  is  enwrapped  in  triplets  for  strings  alternating  with 
harmonics  pizz.  The  pace  grows  more  and  more  furious,  animato, 
and  leads  into  the  Finale. 

V.     Fandango  of  the  Asturias.  A  major,  3-4. 

The  origin  of  the  word  "fandango"  is  obscure.  The  larger  Span- 
ish dictionaries  question  the  derivation  from  the  Latin  fidicinare, 
to  play  upon  the  lyre  or  any  other  stringed  instrument.  Some  admit 
a  Negro  origin.  In  England  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  ball  was 
commonly  called  a  fandango.  Mrs.  Grove  says  that  the  Spanish 
word  means  "go  and  dance,"  but  she  does  not  give  any  authority 
for  her  statement.  The  dance  is  a  very  old  one;  it  was  possibly 
known  in  ancient  Rome.  Desrat  looked  upon  it  as  a  survival  of 
Moorish  dances,  a  remembrance  of  the  voluptuous  dances  of  anti- 
quity. "The  Fandango  of  the  theatre  differs  from  that  of  the  city 
and  the  parlor;  grace  disappears  to  make  room  for  gestures  that 
are  more  or  less  decent,  not  to  say  free,  stamped  with  a  triviality 
that  is  often  shameless."  Let  us  quote  from  Vuillier:  "  'Like  an 
electric  shock,  the  notes  of  the  Fandango  animate  all  hearts,'  says 
another  writer.  'Men  and  women,  young  and  old,  acknowledge  the 
power  of  this  air  over  the  ears  and  soul  of  every  Spaniard.  The 
young  men  spring  to  their  places,  rattling  castanets,  or  imitating 
their  sound  by  snapping  their  fingers.  The  girls  are  remarkable 
for  the  willowy  languor  and  lightness  of  their  movements,  the 
voluptuousness  of  their  attitudes — beating  the  exactest  time  with 
tapping  heels.  Partners  tease  and  entreat  and  pursue  each  other 
by  turns.  Suddenly  the  music  stops,  and  each  dancer  shows  his 
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skill  by  remaining  absolutely  motionless,  bounding  again  into  the 
full  life  of  the  Fandango  as  the  orchestra  strikes  up.  The  sound 
of  the  guitar,  the  violin,  the  rapid  tic-tac  of  heels  (tanconeos),  the 
crack  of  fingers  and  castanets,  the  supple  swaying  of  the  dancers, 
fill  the  spectators  with  ecstasy.'  The  music  whirls  along  in  a  rapid 
triple  time.  Spangles  glitter;  the  sharp  clank  of  ivory  and  ebony 
castanets  beats  out  the  cadence  of  strange,  throbbing,  deafening 
notes — assonances  unknown  to  music,  but  curiously  characteristic, 
effective,  and  intoxicating.  Amidst  the  rustle  of  silks,  smiles  gleam 
over  white  teeth,  dark  eyes  sparkle  and  droop,  and  flash  up  again 
in  flame.  All  is  flutter  and  glitter,  grace  and  animation — quivering, 
sonorous,  passionate,  seductive.  Ole!  Ole!  Faces  beam  and  eyes  burn. 
Ole!  Ole!  The  bolero  intoxicates,  the  Fandango  inflames." 

The  principality  of  the  Asturias,  "the  Wales  of  the  Peninsula," 
was  the  refuge  of  the  aborigines.  Neither  the  Komans  nor  the 
Moors  conquered  it,  and  it  afterwards  became  the  cradle  of  the 
Gotho-  Hispano  monarchy.  In  Kichard  Ford's  time — his  famous 
"Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Spain"  was  first  published  in  1845 — 
the  costume  of  the  lower  classes  was  Swiss-like.  "The  females,  when 
dressed  in  there  best,  wear  bodices  of  yellow  or  green,  laced  in 
front  and  adorned  with  gold  joyas*  and  coral  necklaces.  Dark- 
colored  serges  and  black  mantles  or  dengues  are  thrown  over  the 
head:  sometimes  pretty  handkerchiefs  are  used,  which  are  tied 
closely  over  the  front,  while  the  hair  hangs  down  behind  in  long 
plaits  or  trenzas.  The  Galician  madrenas,  or  French-like  wooden 
shoes,  are  also  replaced  by  leather  ones,  and  a  small  sock,  edged 
with  red  or  yellow,  is  worn  over  the  stockings.  The  men  generally 
have  white  felt  caps  turned  up  with  green,  and  delight  in  skittles. 
Both  sexes  are  kind,  civil,  and  well-mannered,  especially  the  women, 
who  are  gentle  and  attentive  to  the  stranger.  Their  homes 
may  indeed  be  humble,  and  their  costume  homely;  but,  far  away 
from  cities,  the  best  qualities  of  the  heart  have  never  been  cor- 
rupted; a  tribute  which  none  who,  like  ourselves,  have  ridden  over 
these  rugged  districts,  and  shared  in  their  unbought  courtesies  and 
hospitalities,  will  ever  deny  them."  But  see  George  Borrow's  "Bible 
in  Spain,"  chapters  xxxii.-xxxiv.,  concerning  the  dangers  in  trav- 
elling in  this  region.  Borrow  was  in  the  Asturias  in  1837. 

The  chief  theme  of  the  fandango  in  this  "Spanish  Caprice"  is 
announced  immediately  by  the  trombones,  and  a  related  theme  for 
wood-wind  instruments  follows.  Both  themes  are  repeated  by  oboes 
and  violins,  while  flutes  and  clarinets  have  figures  in  accompani- 
ment. There  is  a  variation  in  dance  form  for  solo  violin.  The  chief 
theme  in  a  modified  version  is  given  to  bassoons  and  violoncellos. 
The  clarinet  has  a  solo  with  fandango  accompaniment,  and  the 
dance  grows  more  and  more  furious,  until  the  chief  tb^me  is  heard 
again  from  the  trombones.  The  fandango  suddenly  is  changed 
into  the  Alborada  of  the  first  movement,  "Coda,  vivo."  There  is  a 
short  closing  Presto. 

mJova  is  Spanish  for  a  jewel,  any  precious  thing.  It  has  other  meanings.  Joya* 
Is  often  used  to  denote  all  the  clothes  and  apparel  belonging  to  a  woman. — P.  H. 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


Organist-Choirmaster,  St.  Ann's  Church,  Sayville,  L.  I. 

PIANO 

Exponenfof  the  JOHN  M.  WILLIAMS'  principles  for  CLASS  and  PRIVATE  teaching 

The  Osborne,  205  W.  57th  Street,  New  York  P.  O.  Box  913 

Circle  5420  Sayville,  L.  I. 


Organist  and  Choirmaster,  Clinton  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Newark,  N.  J. 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

Singers  Coached  in  Church  Repertoire  Special  Course  in  Accompanying 

Studio:  709  Steinway  Hall,  New  York  City  Consultation  Hour:  Mondays,  1.30-2.30 


44  CHURCH  STREET 


CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


Established  1915 
CHILD  TEACHERS  ON  THE  FACULTY: 
FRANCES  APPLETON,  Violin  H.  d'ESTOURNELLES  de  CONSTANT,  'Cello 

DORIS  V.  MORRISON,  Piano,  Solfege,  Eurhythmies 
New  Session  now  starting  Phone:  Univ.  0956 


EDWARD     SCHUBERTH     &     COMPANY 

Importers,  Music  Publishers  and  Dealers,  11  East  22nd  Street,  New  York 

PUBLISHERS'  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR 
Steingraeber  Edition.  Leipzig  Gould  &  Bolttler.  London  J.  B.  Cramer  &  Co.,  London 

Cotta  Edition,  Stuttgart  Forsyth  Bros..  Ltd.,  London  Cary  &  Co..  London 

Practical  Pianoforte  School  Beal.  Stuttard  &  Co.,  London         F.  Hofmeister.  -Germer  Works.  Leipzig 

Banks  &  Co.,  York  Joseph  Williams.  Ltd.,  London        Bach-Boekelmar   Works  in  colors 

AGENTS  FOR  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF.  H.  GERMER'S  INSTRUCTIVE  EDITIONS 
SEND  FOR  A  FREE  THEMATIC  CATALOG 


PIANO,  ORGAN,  COACHING 

Studio:  TRINITY  COURT 

175  DARTMOUTH  STREET,  BOSTON 

(Kenmore  8431) 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 


MONDAYS 
Steinway  Hall 
New  York  City 


STUDIO 
Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

STEINERT  HALL 

162   BOYLSTON  STREET         .         BOSTON 

Telephone  Hubbard  6677 


TENOR 

Member  of  The  American  Academy  of  Teachers  of 

Singing.     A  comprehensive  Course  of  Ten  Lessons  on 

the  Principles  of  the  Singing  and  Speaking  Voice 

Studio:  4  WEST  40th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
Opposite  Public  Library  Tel.  Penn.  4792 


As  the  Tide  Turns 


T 

JLF,  like  the  wisest  investors 
in  America,  you  are  looking  forward  to  a  great 
opportunity  for  sound  investment,  there  is  a  step 
you  can  take  today. 

No  buying  and  selling.  No  hasty  transactions  of 
any  kind.  But  a  careful  analysis  of  your  present 
estate,  made  with  the  help  of  the  officers  of  the 
Lee,  Higginson  Trust  Company. 

You  will  receive  a  personal  balance  sheet,  which 
will  clearly  show  all  assets  and  liabilities.  You  will 
also  receive  recommendations  for  strengthening, 
developing  and  protecting  your  estate  in  the  future. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  of  exact  analysis 
before  you  buy  or  sell  are  fully  explained  in  our 
booklet,  "Estate  Analysis."  A  copy  will  be  mailed 
to  you  on  request. 


LEE,  HIGGINSON  TRUST  CO. 

50  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

UPTOWN  — CORNER  OF  CLARENDON  AND  BOYLSTON  STREETS 

[ESTATE   ANALYSIS        INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT    •    EXECUTORSHIP"! 
LIFE  INSURANCE  TRUSTS    •   LIVING  TRUSTS    •  TRUSTS  UNDER  WILLS  J 


CARNEGIE  HALL         ....         NEW  YORK 

Thursday  Evening,  April  9,  at    8.30 
Saturday  Afternoon,  April  11,  at  2.30 


PRSGRKrtttE 


68  years  of  skillful  yesterdays  in  order  to  give 
you  today's  Baldwin  of  countless  tomorrows. 


HAROLD  BAUER writes  of  the  Baldwin 

"I  feel  privileged  to  join  so  distinguished  a  group  and 
I  look  forward  to  playing  upon  an  instrument  which 
my  closest  examination  has  shown  to  possess  all  the 
qualities  I  desire  in  order  to  bring  beautiful  music  to 
my  audiences." 

Baldwin  Pianos  are  on  display  and  sale  exclusively  at  the  warerooms  of 

Baldwin  Piano  Company 

20  East  54th  Street  New  York  City 
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INSTANT  POSSESSION 
OF  A  STEINWAY*  ♦  ♦ 
PAY  AT  YOUR  LEISURE 


By  depositing  10%  of  a  Steinway's  price,  you  can  have  the  great 
piano  delivered  to  your  home  at  once.  A  generous  purchase  plan 
makes  it  possible  for  a  family  enjoying  a  modest  income  to  obtain 
the  Steinway  .  .  .  distribute  payment  for  it  over  a  period  of  three 
years.  •  In  this  way  a  Steinway,  rich  in  tone,  beautiful  of  line, 
can  become  part  of  all  those  homes  where  thousands  of  teach- 
ers, students  and  music  lovers 
have  longed  to  own  the  one 
supreme  musical  instrument  .  .  . 
the  piano  that  nearly  every  great 
musician  since  Wagner  has  fa- 
vored. •  There  are,  in  addition 
to  the  standard  Steinway  models, 
graceful  period  designs  reflect- 
ing the  notable  eras  of  art  and 
decoration.  But  there  is  only 
one  quality  of  Steinway,  and 
that  is  the  highest.  Make  your 
visit  to  your  nearest  Steinway 
dealer  today  and  listen  to  the 
instrument  that. would  fit  most 
appropriately   into   your   home. 


STEINWAY 


THE     INSTRUMENT     OF    THE    IMMORTALS 


A   new   Steinway   Upright   piano   can   be   bought   for  a   total  as  low  as      SQ'X'^ 
XS  *1I75      •      %0%    doWIl    balance  in  three  years 

As  the  Si <-.in way  is  made  in  New  York  City,  this  price,  naturally,  must  he  "plus  transportation"  beyond 

New  York  and  its  suburbs. 

Used  pianos  accepted  in  partial  exchange.    If  there  is  no  Steinway  dealer  near  you, 
write  for  information  to   Steinway   &    Sons,   Steinway   Hall,   109   West   57th   Street, 

New  York  City. 
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Violins. 

Burgin,  R. 

Concert-master 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Eicus,  G. 
Kreinin,  B. 

Gundersen,  R.         Sauvlet,  H.               Cherkassky,  P. 
Kassman,  N.            Hamilton,  V.           Eisler,  D. 

Hansen,  £. 
Pinfield,  C. 

Lauga,  N. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Fedorovsky,  P.               Leibovici,  J. 
Leveen,  P.                      Tapley,  R. 

Thillois,  F. 
Mayer,  P. 

Zung,  M. 
Diamond,  S. 

Knudson,  C.                  Gorodetzky,  L. 
Zide,  L.                           Fiedler,  B. 

Bryant,  M. 
Murray,  J. 

Bealc,  M. 
Del  Sordo,  R. 

Stonestreet,  L.                Messina,  S. 
Erkelens,  H.                   Seiniger,  S. 

Violas. 

Lefranc,  J. 
Artieres,  L. 

Fourel,  G. 
Cauhape,  J. 

Bernard,  A.                Grover,  H. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C.  Werner,  H.                   Fiedler,  A. 

Avierino,  N. 
Gerhardt,  S. 

Deane,  C. 
Jacob,  R. 

Violoncellos. 

Bedetti,  J. 
Zighera,  A. 

Langendoen,  J. 
Barth,  C. 

Chardon,  Y.             Stockbridge,  C.           Fabrizio,  E. 
Droeghmans,  H.      Warnkc,  J.                   MarjoIIet,  L. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Vondrak,  A. 

Lemaire,  J. 
Oliver,  F. 

Ludwig,  O.              Girard,  H.                  Moleux,  G. 
Frankel,  I.                Dufresne,  G.               Kelley,  A. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets.                     Bassoons. 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Piccolo. 

Gillet,  F. 
Devergie,  J. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

English  Horn. 

Polatschck,  V.               Laus,  A. 
Mimart,  P.                      Allard,  R. 
Arcieri,  E.                      Panenka,  E. 
Allegra,  E.                     Bettoney,  F. 
(E-flat  Clarinet) 
Bass  Clarinet.             Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Speyer,  L. 

Pigassou,  G.                   Piller,  B. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Tfumpets.                      Trombones. 

Poettcher,  G. 
Pogrebniak,  S. 
Van  Den  Berg,  C 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Schindler,  G. 
Lannoye,  M. 
Blot,  G. 

Mager,  G.                       Raichman,  J. 
Lafosse,  M.                     Hansotte,  L. 
Grundey,  T.                   Kenfield,  L. 
Ferret,  G.                        Adam,  E. 
Voisin,  R. 
Mann,  J. 

Tubas. 
Sidow,  P. 
Adam,  E. 

Harps. 
Zighera,  B. 
Caughey,  E. 

Timpani.                       Percussion. 
Ritter,  A.                        Sternburg,  S. 
Polster,  M.                      White,  L. 

Organ. 
Snow,  A. 

Celesta.                                                     Librarian. 
Fiedler,  A.                                                       Rogers,  L.  J. 
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•  To  the  Top  of  the  World  • 

This  summer  start  your  vacation  with  the  high  latitudes — it  will 
he  easy  to  follow  with  a  visit  to  England,  France,  and  Qermany. 

Sail  on  the  Raymond- Whitcomb  North  Cape  Cruise  and  see 
Iceland  and  the  interesting  lands  of  northern  Europe,  which 
few  travelers  know: 

NORWAY,   WITH    ITS   MARVELOUS    FJORDS 

STOCKHOLM   AND    RUINED    VISBY    IN    SWEDEN 

COPENHAGEN    AND    DANZIG 

LENINGRAD   AND   MOSCOW    IN    RUSSIA 

To  sail  June  30  on  the  "S.  S.  Carinthia"  —  five  weeks  to  Havre  and 
Southampton — with  return  at  your  convenience.  Rates,  $800  and  upward. 

MAKE    THE    MOST    OF    THE    COMING    SUMMER 
GO    WHERE    THE    DAYS    ARE    THREE    MONTHS    LONG 

Send  for  the  booklet —"North  Cape  Cruise" 

Tours  to  Europe  —  to  California,  Mexico,  Alaska 

Independent  Trips  at  Home  or  Abroad 

hand  Cruises  to  Mexico 

RAYMOND  6-  WHITCOMB  COMPANY 

225  FIFTH  AVENUE.  Telephone    Ashland     4-9530 
670  FIFTH  AVENUE,  Telephone  Volunteer    5-3400 
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Fiftieth  Season,   1930-1931 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FIFTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  9 
AT  8.30 


PROGRAMME 

Bach Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  2  in  F  major 

I.    Allegro  moderato. 
II.     Andante. 
III.    Allegro. 
(Solo  Violin:  Richard  Burgin;  Flute:  Georges  Laurent;  Oboe:  Fernand  Gillet; 

Trumpet:  Georges  Mager.") 

Bach      .         .         .         Concerto  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  in  D  minor 
I.     Allegro. 
II.    Adagio. 
III.     Allegro. 


Brahms Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

I.    Un  poco  sostenuto;  allegro. 
II.    Andante  sostenuto. 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso. 

IV.  Adagio;  allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio. 


SOLOIST 
ALEXANDER  BOROVSKY 


BECHSTEIN  PIANO 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  58th  Street  Library 
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Concerto  in  F  major,  for  violin,  flute,  oboe,  and  trumpet,  with 

ACCOMPANIMENT  OF  TWO   VIOLINS,  VIOLA,  VIOLONCELLO,  AND   HARPSI- 
CHORD  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

(Born  at  Eisenach  on  March  21,  16S5 ;  died  at  Leipsic,  July  28,  1750) 

This  composition  is  the  second  of  the  six  Brandenburg  concertos. 
Completed  March  24,  1721,  they  were  written  in  answer  to  the  wish 
of  a  Prussian  prince,  Christian  Ludwig,  Margraf  of  Brandenburg, 
the  youngest  son  of  the  Great  Elector  by  a  second  wife.  The  prince 
was  provost  of  the  Cathedral  at  Halberstadt.  He  was  a  bachelor, 
who  lived  now  at  Berlin,  now  on  his  estate  at  Malchow.  Fond  of 
music,  not  in  an  idle  way,  he  was  extravagant  in  his  tastes  and 
mode  of  life,  often  going  beyond  his  income  of  nearly  50,000  thalers. 

In  May,  1718,  Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt-Cothen,  at  whose  court 

Bach  was  Capellmeister,  journeyed  to  Carlsbad  to  drink  the  waters. 

He  took  with  him  Bach  and  a  quintet  from  his  orchestra;  also  his 

clavicembalo  with  three  "servants  to  care  for  it" ;  he  was  also  thus 

attended  when  he  visited  Carlsbad  in  1720.  The  Margraf  may  have 

been  at  Carlsbad.  As  he  was  very  fond  of  music  and  had  his  own 

orchestra,  he  undoubtedly  attended  Leopold's  musical  parties.  At 

any  rate,  he  gave  Bach  a  commission.  It  was  on  March  24  that 

Bach — or  possibly  someone  at  the  Court — wrote  a  dedication  in 

French : 

"A  son  altesse  royale,  Monseigneur  Cre°tien  Louis,  Margraf  de  Brandenbourg, 

etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
Monseigneur, 

Two  years  ago,  when  I  had  the  honor  of  playing  before  your  Royal  High- 
ness, I  experienced  your  condescending  interest  in  the  insignificant  musical 
talents  with  which  heaven  has  gifted  me,  and  understood  your  Royal  High- 
ness's  gracious  willingness  to  accept  some  pieces  of  my  composition.  In  ac- 
cordance with  that  condescending  command,  I  take  the  liberty  to  present  my 
most  humble  duty  to  your  Royal  Highness  in  these  Concerti  for  various  in- 
struments, begging  your  Highness  not  to  judge  them  by  the  standards  of 
your  own  refined  and  delicate  taste,  but  to  seek  in  them  rather  the  expression 
of  my  profound  respect  and  obedience.  In  conclusion,  Monseigneur,  I  most 
respectfully  beg  your  Royal  Highness  to  continue  your  gracious  favor  toward 
me,  and  to  be  assured  that  there  is  nothing  I  so  much  desire  as  to  employ 
myself  more  worthily  in  your  service. 

With  the  utmost  fervor,  Monseigneur,  I  subscribe  myself, 

Your  Royal  Highness's  most  humble  and  most  obedient  servant, 

Jean  Sebastien  Bach. 

Coethen,  24  March,  1721."* 

Bach  sent  the  pieces  entitled  "Concerts  avec  Plusieurs  Instru- 
ments'' to  Berlin.  They  were  intended  as  a  gift  for  the  Margraf 's 
birthday  in  March.  Nothing  is  known  about  the  reception  in  Berlin, 
nor  is  it  positively  known  whether  they  were  ever  played  at  the 
palace  of  the  Margraf.  "The  condition  of  the  autograph  suggests 
that,  like  the  parts  of  the  Kyrie  and  Gloria  of  the  B  minor  Mass  at 
Dresden,  it  was  never  performed  by  the  recipient."   It  was  the 

•Translation    into    English    by    Charles    Sanford    Terry    ("Bach  :    A    Biography" — 
London,   1928). 


Margraf  s  habit  to  catalogue  his  library.  The  name  of  Bach  was  not 
found  in  the  list,  although  the  names  of  Vivaldi,  Venturing  Va- 
lentiri,  Brescianello,  and  other  writers  of  concertos  were  recorded. 
After  the  death  of  the  Margraf  in  1734,  Bach's  score  was  put  for 
sale  with  other  manuscripts  in  a  "job  lot."  Spitta  thinks  that  Bach's 
concertos  were  probably  among  "77  concertos  by  different  masters 
and  for  various  instruments  at  4  ggr  (altogether  12  thlr,  20  ggr)" 
or  "100  concertos  by  different  masters  for  various  instruments — No. 
3,  3  16th."  The  Brandenburg  concertos  came  into  the  possession  of 
J.  P.  Kirnberger.  They  were  later  owned  by  the  Princess  Amalie, 
sister  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  a  pupil  of  Kirnberger.  Their  next 
and  final  home  was  the  Royal  Library,  Berlin,  No.  78  in  the  Amalien- 
bibliothek.  They  were  edited  by  S.  W.  Dehn,  and  published  by 
Peters,  Leipsic,  in  1850. 

Bach  retained  a  copy  of  the  score  and  performed  the  music  at 
Cothen,  by  Prince  Leopold's  orchestra,  reinforced  by  visiting 
players,  before  the  concertos  were  offered  elsewhere.  "The  first  con- 
certo is  scored  for  two  horns,  an  instrument  just  coming  into  vogue, 
of  which  Bach  made  no  other  use  at  Cothen.  His  Capelle  contained 
no  horn  player,  and  an  entry  in  the  accounts,  under  the  date,  6  June, 
1722.  'An  die  beyden  Waldhornisten,  so  sich  alhier  horen  lassen,  15 
Thaler,'  indicates  with  considerably  certainty  a  performance  of  the 
Concerto  and  not  improbably  the  first  one"  (C.  S.  Terry). 

The  original  autograph  bears  the  title  "Concerto  2do  a  1  Tromba, 
1  Flauto,  1  Hautbois,  1  Violino  concertati,  e  Violini,  1  Viola  e 
Violone  in  Ripieno  con  Violoncello  e  Basso  per  il  Cembalo." 


OLIVER  DITSON 

NINETY-SIX  years  ago  began  to  publish  music,  more- 
over he  was  the  successor  of  the  Boston  Book  Store 
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filled  from  166  Terrace  St.  Telephone  HANcock  0200. 
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The  original  version  has  seldom  been  used,  mainly  on  account  of 
the  high  range  of  Bach's  music  for  the  trumpet.  Kretzschmar  sug- 
gested instead  of  the  trumpet  a  second  violin  rather  than  the  C 
clarinet  or  the  lower  octave  of  trumpet.  Felix  Mottl  divided  the 
trumpet  part  between  two  trumpets.  He  used  the  lower  octaves  in 
the  extreme  high  passages  and  he  added  wood-wind  instruments  and 
horns.  This  version  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  a 
Symphony  concert,  December  28,  1901,  Mr.  Gericke,  conductor. 

Mr.  Rabaud,  when  he  conducted  the  concerto  in  Boston  (March 
14-15,  1919),  gave  the  music  for  solo  trumpet  to  two  trumpets; 
otherwise  the  score  of  Bach  is  followed. 

I.  Allegro,  alia  breva,  F  major.  Three  of  the  four  instruments  of 
the  concertino  announce  in  unison  the  chief  theme.  The  solo  violin 
has  a  fresh  subject,  taken  up  by  oboe,  later  by  flute;  still  later  by 
trumpet.  At  last  the  four  are  combined. 

II.  Andante,  D  minor,  3-4.  The  movement  is  based  on  a  subject 
that  is  given  first  to  the  solo  violin.  Scored  for  flute,  oboe,  violin, 
violoncello,  and  harpsichord.  The  theme  is  given  out  in  imitation  by 
the  flute,  oboe,  and  violin  above  the  violoncello  and  harpsichord. 

III.  Allegro  assai,  F  major,  2-4.  The  trumpet  gives  out  the 
theme ;  the  four  soloists  enter  in  succession  and  carry  on  a  more  or 
less  free  fugue.  At  the  end  the  continuo  has  the  say,  but  the  trumpet 
has  the  last  word. 

"The  limitations  of  the  trumpet  cause  the  subject  of  the  first  move- 
ment to  have  rather  an  Italian  air,  as  it  was  inevitable  to  base  the 
passages  allotted  to  it  mainly  on  the  component  notes  of  a  chord; 
otherwise  that  instrument  does  its  best  to  play  the  same  type  of  pas- 
sages as  the  violins.  The  middle  movement  is  a  kind  of  quartet  be- 
tween the  flute,  hautboy,  violin,  and  violoncello;  and  the  last  a 
showy  movement  in  which  the  trumpet  figures  very  gaily,  and  has 
a  part  which  is  almost  unplayable  in  modern  times  owing  to  the  ex- 
treme altitude  to  which  it  is  called  to  rise." — C.  Hubert  H.  Parry's 
"Johann  Sebastian  Bach." 

Mottl  said  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  published  in  1901 :  "Per- 
haps a  talented  builder  will  invent  an  instrument  which,  keeping 
the  quality  of  the  trumpet,  may  provide  the  means  of  performing 
the  original  score.  In  that  case,  of  course,  my  arrangement  must 
be  instantly  ignored." 

The  second  Brandenburg  concerto  was  played  under  Richard 
Strauss's  direction  at  the  third  symphony  concert  of  the  Royal  Or- 
chestra, Berlin,  in  the  fall  of  1909.  Strauss  had  the  high  solo  part 
of  the  F  trumpet  played  by  the  piccolo-heckelphone,  invented  by 
Wilhelm  Heckel  of  Biebrich-on-the-Rhine.  Strauss  wrote:  "As  it  is 
used  in  the  tutti  parts  together  with  the  trumpet,  which  is  played 
an  octave  lower,  and  as  it  is  moreover  doubled  by  two  C  clarinets, 
a  sound  effect  is  produced  which  is  as  original  as  it  is  antiquated, 
and  it  probably  comes  very  near  to  Bach's  intentions.  In  the  last 
movement,  however,  which  consists  chiefly  of  solo  effects,  I  was 
forced  to  give  the  entire  trumpet  part  to  the  piccolo-heckelphone  and 
to  write  a  totally  new  trumpet  voice,  which  is  partly  played  in 
unison  with  the  soloviolin,  solo  flute,  and  solo  oboe.  If  I  have  de- 
viated here  from  Bach's  letter  of  the  law,  I  believe  that  I  have  acted 
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in  accordance  with  his  spirit."  Philipp  Wolfrum,  arranging  the  con- 
certo for  concert  purposes,  provided  an  independent  solo  part  for 
cembalo,  but  he  retained  the  original  voice  for  the  high  trumpet 
in  F. 

"In  the  time  of  Bach  and  Handel  trumpeters  were  divided  into 
two  classes,  known  as  Clarin-Mdser  (Clarin-players)  and  Principal- 
blaser  (Principal-players).  The  former  practised  mostly  the  upper 
register  of  the  instrument,  the  latter  the  lower.  By  long  practice 
and  the  use  of  a  special  mouthpiece,  the  Olarin-blaser  obtained  great 
command  of  these  upper  notes,  while  the  Principal-blaser  were 
seldom  required  to  play  above  C  on  the  third  space,  the  eighth  note 
of  the  series.  ...  It  would  be  quite  possible  to  play  Bach's  parts 
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on  the  modern  natural  trumpet;  but  a  player  who  practised  them 
much  would  probably  lose  the  certainty  of  his  embouchure  for  the 
passages  required  in  modern  music,  in  which  the  lower  notes  are 
more  frequently  used.  In  modern  performances  of  Bach's  works, 
his  trumpet  parts  are  generally  played  on  a  specially  'long  trum- 
pet.' "—"The  Orchestra,"  by  Dr.  Prout  (Vol.  I.,  p.  201). 

The  printed  scores,  of  Bach's  works  are  those  of  comparatively 
modern  times.  Horns  and  trumpets  appear  in  them  as  transposing 
instruments.  The  trumpet  parts  are  confined  to  open  notes.  The 
instruments  of  Bach's  times  had  no  valves.  The  treble  trombone, 
probably  the  same  instrument  as  Bach's  tromha  da  tirarsi,  had  "The 
trombone  slide,  by  means  of  which  the  gaps  between  the  open  notes 
could  be  filled  in,  and  may  have  been  used  to  play  those  parts.  The 
naming  of  the  brass  instruments  in  some  of  Bach's  scores  is  incon- 
sistent and  rather  puzzling,  though  it  is  always  clear  when  he  is 
writing  for  natural  horns  or  trumpets." 

A  high  trumpet  for  Bach's  trumpet  parts  was  introduced  by 
Julius  Kosleck  (1825-1905)  of  Berlin,  a  virtuoso  trumpeter.  The 
trumpet  was  straight,  and  fitted  with  two  pistons,  an  A  trumpet 
with  post-horn  bore  and  bell.  This  trumpet  was  improved  by  Walter 
Morrow,  an  English  trumpeter  who  altered  the  bore  and  bell  to  that 
of  the  real  trumpet.  Canon  Galpin,  in  his  "Old  English  Instruments 
of  Music,"  says  that  this  "Bach  trumpet"  is  not  the  clarion  of  Bach's 
time,  "but  a  return,  with  very  modern  additions,  to  the  straight 
Buzine  of  the  middle  ages."  The  old  clarion  player  had  the  advan 
tage  of  the  instrument's  small  tubing  "which  enabled  him  to  reach 
the  extreme  harmonic  notes." 


Piano  Concerto  in  D  minor,  with  Accompaniment  of  Strings 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

(Born  at  Eisenach  on  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipsic,  July  28,  1750) 

Little  is  known  about  these  concertos.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
seven  were  formed  by  putting  together  various  separate  movements, 
or  were  arrangements  or  transcriptions  for  the  clavier.*  "In  all  the 
concertos  for  clavier,  whether  for  one  instrument  or  many,  there  are 
passages  for  the  solo  instrument  unaccompanied  which  anticipate 
the  procedure  of  modern  concertos,  with  considerable  use  of  arpeg- 
gios, and  even  occasional  cadenza  passages.  Bach  follows  the  Italian 
types  in  the  general  scheme  and  easy  style  of  the  quick  movements, 
and  they  are  rather  homophonic  in  feeling,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  movement  of  the  double  concerto  in  C  major,  which  is  a  fugue 
of  the  most  vivacious  description.  .  .  .  Bach  clearly  enjoyed  writing 
in  the  concerto  form  and  found  it  congenial.  It  would  be  even  na- 
tural to  infer  that  he  found  opportunities  for  performing  the  works, 
as  in  many  cases  the  same  concertos  appear  in  versions  both  for 
violin  and  clavier."f 

Tarry  also  says:   "When  Bach  writes  slow  movements   for   the 

•Spitta    regarded   the   seven    concertos    as    "new   and   higher   developments,    rather 
fhn'n  arrangements." 

t'Mohann   Sebastian  Bach,"  by  C.  Hubert  H.  Parry    (1909). 
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clavier,  he  makes  them  serve  as  phases  of  contrast  to  the  quick 
movements,  in  which  some  rather  abstract  melody  is  discussed  with 
a  certain  aloofness  of  manner,  or  treated  with  elaborate  ornamenta- 
tion, such  as  was  more  suited  to  the  instrument  than  passages  of 
sustained  melody  pure  and  simple.  The  alternative  presented  in  the 
admirable  concerto  for  the  clavier  in  D  minor  is  to  give  a  Siciliano 
in  place  of  the  central  slow  movement,  a  course  which  provides  a 
type  of  melody  well  adapted  to  the  limited  sustaining  power  of  the 
harpsichord.  .  .  .  The  finest  of  them  (the  concertos)  is  that  in  D 
minor,  above  mentioned,  which  from  its  style  would  appear  to  have 
been  written  at  Cothen." 

It  is  supposed  that  there  was  use  of  the  general  bass  in  these  con- 
certos. A  second  clavier  was  usually  employed ;  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  a  portable  organ,  or  lutes,  theorbos,  and  the  like  were 
also  used  in  accompaniment.  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer  wrote  in  his 
"J.  S.  Bach"  (Leipsic,  1905)  :  "The  seven  concertos  for  clavier  are  in 
effect,  and  with  one  exception  only,  transcriptions  made  at  Leipsic 
after  1730  at  a  time  when  Bach  saw  himself  obliged  to  write  con- 
certos for  the  performances  of  the  Telemann  Society,*  which  he 
began  to  conduct  in  1729,  and  for  the  little  family  concerts  at  his 
own  home.f  These  transcriptions  are  of  unequal  worth.  Some  were 
made  carefully  and  with  art,  while  others  betray  impatience  in  the 
accomplishment  of  an  uninteresting  task.  Only  one  of  the  pianoforte 
concertos  is  not  derived  from  a  violin  concerto." 

I.  Allegro,  4-4. 

II.  G  minor,  3-4. 

III.  D  minor,  3-4. 

*Bach  conducted  Telemann's  "Collegium  Musicum"  until  1736.  He  wrote  chamber 
vocal  compositions  and  instrumental  works  for  it.  Georg  Fhilipp  Telemann  founded 
the  "Collegium  Musicum"  in  1705. — Ed. 

t"As  no  fewer  than  five  claviers,  two  violins,  three  violas,  two  violoncellos,  a  viol 
da  gamba,  and  other  stringed  instruments  were  left  at  his  (Bach's)  death,  it  is  evident 
that  he  was  well  prepared  for  concerts  at  home.  Nor  was  there  any  lack  of  talent,  or. 
at  least,  available  pupils  for  these  performances." — P.   Spttta. 
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Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  1,  Op.  68  ...      .  Johannes  Brahms 
(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897) 

Brahms  was  not  in  a  hurry  to  write  a  symphony.  He  heeded  not 
the  wishes  or  demands  of  his  friends,  he  was  not  disturbed  by  their 
impatience.  As  far  back  as  1854  Schumann  wrote  to  Joachim :  "But 
where  is  Johannes?  Is  he  flying  high  or  only  under  the  flowers?  Is 
he  not  yet  ready  to  let  drums  and  trumpets  sound  ?  He  should  always 
keep  in  mind  the  beginning  of  the  Beethoven  symphonies :  he  should 
try  to  make  something  like  them.  The  beginning  is  the  main  thing; 
if  only  one  makes  a  beginning,  then  the  end  comes  of  itself." 

Max  Kalbeck,  of  Vienna,  the  author  of  a  life  of  Brahms  in  2,138 
pages,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  beginning,  or  rather  the  germ,  of 
the  Symphony  in  C  minor  is  to  be  dated  1855.  In  1854  Brahms  heard 
in  Cologne  for  the  first  time  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.  It  im- 
pressed him  greatly,  so  that  he  resolved  to  write  a  symphony  in  the 
same  tonality.  That  year  he  was  living  in  Hanover.  The  madness  of 
Schumann  and  his  attempt  to  commit  suicide  by  throwing  himself 
into  the  Khine  (February  27,  1854)  had  deeply  affected  him.  He 
wrote  to  Joachim  in  January,  1855,  from  Diisseldorf :  "I  have  been 
trying  my  hand  at  a  symphony  during  the  past  summer,  have  even 
orchestrated  the  first  movement,  and  have  composed  the  second  and 
third."  This  symphony  was  never  completed.  The  work  as  it  stood 
was  turned  into  a  sonata  for  two  pianofortes.  The  first  two  move- 
ments became  later  the  first  and  the  second  of  the  pianoforte  con- 
certo in  D  minor,  and  the  third  is  the  movement  "Behold  all  flesh" 
in  "A  German  Kequiem." 

A  performance  of  Schumann's  "Manfred"  also  excited  him  when 
he  was  twenty-two.  Kalbeck  has  much  to  say  about  the  influence 
of  these  works  and  the  tragedy  in  the  Schumann  family  over 
Brahms,  as  the  composer  of  the  C  minor  Symphony.  The  contents  of 
the  symphony,  according  to  Kalbeck,  portray  the  relationship  be- 
tween Brahms  and  Robert  and  Clara  Schumann.  The  biographer 
finds  significance  in  the  first  measures  poco  sostenuto  that  serve  as 
introduction  to  the  first  Allegro.  It  was  Richard  Grant  White  who 
said  of  the  German  commentator  on  Shakespeare  that  the  deeper  he 
dived  the  muddier  he  came  up. 

Just  when  Brahms  began  to  make  the  first  sketches  of  this  sym- 
phony is  not  exactly  known.  He  was  in  the  habit,  as  a  young  man, 
of  jotting  down  his  musical  thoughts  when  they  occurred  to  him. 
Later  he  worked  on  several  compositions  at  the  same  time  and  let 
them  grow  under  his  hand.  There  are  instances  where  this  growth 
was  of  very  long  duration.  He  destroyed  the  great  majority  of  his 
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sketches.  The  few  that  he  did  not  destroy  are,  or  were  recently,  in 
the  Library  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  at  Vienna. 

In  1862  Brahms  showed  his  friend  Albert  Dietrich  an  early  ver- 
sion of  the  first  movement  of  the  symphony.  It  was  then  without 
the  introduction.  The  first  movement  was  afterwards  greatly 
changed.  Walter  Niemann  quotes  Brahms  as  saying  that  it  was  no 
laughing  matter  to  write  a  symphony  after  Beethoven ;  "and  again, 
after  finishing  the  first  movement  of  the  First  Symphony,  he  ad- 
mitted to  his  friend  Levi :  'I  shall  never  compose  a  symphony !  You 
have  no  conception  of  how  the  likes  of  us  feel  when  we  hear  the 
tramp  of  a  giant  like  him  (Beethoven)  behind  us.'  " 

The  symphony  was  produced  at  Carlsruhe  by  the  grand  duke's 
orchestra  on  November  4,  1876.  Dessoff  conducted  from  manuscript. 
Brahms  was  present.  There  was  a  performance  a  few  days  later  at 
Mannheim,  where  Brahms  conducted. 

Why  Dessoff?  Brahms  had  written  regarding  the  conductor  of 
the  Viennese  Philharmonic  concerts :  "Dessoff  now  is  absolutely  not 
the  right  man  in  any  way  for  this,  the  only  enviable  post  in  Vienna ; 
there  are  special  reasons  why  he  continues  to  beat  time,  but  not  a 
soul  approves.  The  orchestra  has  positively  deteriorated  under  him." 
Dessoff  had  resigned  this  appointment  in  Vienna  because  the  Phil- 
harmonic declined  to  play  Brahms's  Serenade  in  A  major;  and 
Brahms  was  attached  to  Carlsruhe,  for  Hermann  Levi,  the  prede- 
cessor of  Dessoff,  had  made  it  a  Brahms  city  by  introducing  his 
works. 

Richard  Specht,  stating  that  the  first  symphony  made  its  way 
slowly — even  Hanslick  was  from  being  enthusiastic — attributes  the 
fact  largely  to  unsatisfactory  interpretations. 
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The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Harvard  Musical 
Association,  January  3,  1878.  Carl  Zerrahn  conducted.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows:  Weber,  Overture  to  "Euryanthe";  Grieg, 
Pianoforte  concerto  (William  H.  Sherwood,  pianist)  ;  Gade,  Alle- 
gretto from  the  Third  Symphony ;  Pianoforte  solos ;  Handel,  Fugue 
in  E  minor;  Chopin,  Nocturne  in  F  sharp,  Op.  15,  No.  2;  Bargiel, 
Scherzo  from  Suite,  Op.  31 ;  Brahms,  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  1. 
John  S.  D wight  wrote  in  his  Journal  of  Music  that  the  total  im- 
pression made  on  him  was  "as  something  depressing  and  unedifying, 
a  work  coldly  elaborated,  artificial;  earnest  to  be  sure,  in  some 
sense  great,  and  far  more  satisfactory  than  any  symphony  by  Raff, 
or  any  others  of  the  day,  which  we  have  heard;  but  not  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  same  day  with  any  symphony  by  Schumann,  Mendels- 
sohn, or  the  great  one  by  Schubert,  not  to  speak  of  Beethoven's. 
.  .  .  Our  interest  in  it  will  increase,  but  we  foresee  the  limit;  and 
certainly  it  cannot  be  popular;  it  will  not  be  loved  like  the  dear 
masterpieces  of  genius."  The  Harvard  Musical  Association  gave  a 
second  performance  on  January  31,  1878. 


The  first  movement  opens  with  a  short  introduction,  Un  poco 
sostenuto,  C  minor,  6-8,  which  leads  without  a  pause  into  the  first 
movement  proper,  Allegro,  C  minor. 

Second  movement,  Andante  sostenuto,  E  major,  3-4. 

The  place  of  the  traditional  Scherzo  is  supplied  by  a  movement. 
Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso,  A-flat  major,  2-4. 

The  finale  begins  with  an  Adagio,  C  minor,  4-4,  in  which  there 
are  hints  of  the  themes  of  the  allegro  which  follows.  Here  William 
Foster  Apthorp  should  be  quoted: 

"With  the  thirtieth  measure  the  tempo  changes  to  piu  andante, 
and  we  come  upon  one  of  the  most  poetic  episodes  in  all  Brahms. 
Amid  hushed,  tremulous  harmonies  in  the  strings,  the  horn  and 
afterward  the  flute  pour  forth  an  utterly  original  melody,  the  char- 
acter of  which  ranges  from  passionate  pleading  to  a  sort  of  wild 


Mr.  Alfred  Edward  Freckelton,  teacher  of  the  piano,  desires  to  call  to  your 
attention  his  inauguration  of  Group  Lessons  in  response  to  the  growing  demand  for 
instruction  of  this  type. 

Each  group  will  consist  of  three  students  of  practically  equal  ability.  All  will  study 
the  same  material  and  each  will  receive  an  equal  amount  of  individual  attention. 
The  period  will  be  of  one  hour  duration. 

Mr.  Freckelton  is  assured  that  this  innovation  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  de- 
sire expert  and  artistic  instruction  but  feel  unable  to  meet  the  necessarily  high  fees 
required  for  private  instruction,  and  by  those  who  appreciate  the  returns  received 
from  the  competitive  spirit  developed  by  such  lessons. 

Mr.  Freckelton  will  gladly  send  to  you  full  information  in  regard  to  these  group 
lessons.     He  will  of  course  continue  his  work  with  individual  students. 

STEINWAY  HALL  Residence 

113  WEST  57th  STREET  214  ARLINGTON  AVENUE 

New  York  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

A  NEW  BOOK— 

"Tie 

BOSTON     SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA:  1881-1931" 

By  M.  A.  De  WOLFE  HOWE 

Semicentennial  Edition 


"The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra"  by  M.  A.  De 
Wolfe  Howe,  printed  in  1914,  lias  been  revised  and 
extended.  New  chapters  carry  the  narrative  of  the 
Orchestra's  history  through  its  fiftieth  year. 

New  appendices  will  include  a  complete  list  of 
the  music  played  at  the  regular  concerts,  giving 
the  dates  of  performances.  The  soloists  and  the 
personnel  through  fifty  years  are  also  recorded, 
and  address  on  Henry  Lee  Higginson  made  by 
Bliss  Perry  at  the  Bach  Festival,  March  25,  1931. 


The  Semi- Centennial  Edition  of  "The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra''  will  be  issued  at  a  retail  price  of  $2.50.  A  re- 
duction will  be  made,  however,  to  patrons  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Upon  receipt  of  a  mail  order  for  $1.50, 
the  book  will  be  sent  to  you,  postpaid,  immediately  on  its 
publication,  the  latter  part  of  this  month. 


Address— W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston 
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exultation,  according  to  the  instrument  that  plays  it.  The  coloring 
is  enriched  by  the  solemn  tones  of  the  trombones,  which  appear  for 
the  first  time  in  this  movement.  It  is  ticklish  work  trying  to  dive 
down  into  a  composer's  brain,  and  surmise  what  special  outside 
source  his  inspiration  may  have  had;  but  one  cannot  help  feeling 
that  this  whole  wonderful  episode  may  have  been  suggested  to 
Brahms  by  the  tones  of  the  Alpine  horn,  as  it  awakens  the  echoes 
from  mountain  after  mountain  on  some  of  the  high  passes  in  the 
Bernese  Oberland.*  This  is  certainly  what  the  episode  recalls  to 
anyone  who  has  ever  heard  those  poetic  tones  and  their  echoes.  A 
short,  solemn,  even  ecclesiastical  interruption  by  the  trombones  and 
bassoons  is  of  more  thematic  importance.  As  the  horn-tones  grad- 
ually die  away,  and  the  cloudlike  harmonies  in  the  strings  sink 
lower  and  lower — like  mist  veiling  the  landscape — an  impressive 
pause  ushers  in  the  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio  (in  C  major,  4-4 
time).  The  introductory  Adagio  has  already  given  us  mysterious 
hints  at  what  is  to  come;  and  now  there  bursts  forth  in  the  strings 
the  most  joyous,  exuberant  Volkslied  melody,  a  very  Hymn  to  Joy, 
which  in  some  of  its  phrases,  as  it  were  unconsciously  and  by  sheer 
affinity  of  nature,  flows  into  strains  from  the  similar  melody  in  the 
Finale  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.  One  cannot  call  it  plagia- 
rism :  it  is  two  men  saying  the  same  thing." 

This  melody  is  repeated  by  horns  and  wood-wind  with  a  pizzicato 
string  accompaniment,  and  is  finally  taken  up  by  the  whole  or- 
chestra fortissimo  (without  trombones).  The  second  theme  is  an- 
nounced softly  by  the  strings.  In  the  rondo  finale  the  themes  hinted 
at  in  the  introduction  are  brought  in  and  developed  with  some  new 
ones.  The  coda  is  based  chiefly  on  the  first  theme. 

Dr.  Heinrich  Reimann  finds  Max  Klinger's  picture  of  "Pro- 
metheus Unbound"  "the  true  parallel"  to  this  symphony. 

*There  has  lately  been  an  attempt  to  prove  that  Brahms  had  in  mind  the  solemn 
notes  of  "Big  Ben"  in  London.  Brahms  never  was  in  London,  but  a  friend  told  him 
about  "Big  Ben"  and  gave  him  the  notation  ! — P.  H. 


VOICE,  PROGRAMME       CONCERT  PIANIST 
BUILDING,  ACCOM-        PEDAGOGUE       WEEKLY  MUSICALES 
PANYING  and  PIANO  THURSDAYS,  3:30 

WEAF 

The  following  use  and  endorse  the  LaForge  method  of 'voice  production : 

Mme.  Frances  Alda,  Mme.  Margaret  Matzenauer,  Miss  Emma  Otero,  Messrs. 
Lawrence  Tibbett,  Richard  Crooks,  Harrington  van  Hoesen,  and  many  others. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  TO  SEPTEMBER  1st 


Address :  Telephone: 

14  West  68th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Trafalgar  8993 
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Bach 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  2  in  F  Major 
( Solo  violin :  Richard  Bukgin  ;  Flute :  Georges  Laurent  ; 
Oboe :      Fernand    Gillet  ;   Trumpet :  Georges  Mager  V.     April  9 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  in  D  minor 

Soloist:  Alexander  Borovsky  V.     April  9 

Berlioz 

Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op  9  I.     November  20 

Brahms 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  72  I.     November  20 

Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Op.  68  V.     April  9 

Elgar 

Introduction  and  Allegro  for  String  Orchestra,  Op.  47    III.     February  6 

Handel 

Concerto   Grosso   for   SMng   Orchestra   in   B   minor, 

Op.  6,  No.  12  IV.     March  5 

HONEGGER 

Symphony 

(Composed  for  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra  ;  first  time  in  New  York  IV.     March  5 

MOUSSORGSKY 

"Pictures  at  an  Exhibition,"  Pianoforte  Pieces  arranged 

for  Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel  II.    January  8 

Mozart 

Symphony  in  G  minor  (Koechel  No.  550)  II.     January  8 

Ravel 

"La  Valse,"  Choregraphic  Poem  IV.    March  5 

Roussel 

Symphony  in  G  minor,  Op.  42 

(Composed  for  the  -Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra  ;  first  time  in  New  York         I.    November  20 
Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  7,  Op.  105  III.     February  6 

Strauss 

Symphonia  Domestica,  Op.  53  III.     February  6 

Stravinsky 

Capriccio  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 

Soloist:  Jesus  Maria  SanromA  II.    January  8 

"Symphonie  de  Psaumes,"  for  Orchestra with  Chorus  -     D 

Chorus :  Schola  Cantorum  of  New  York,  Hugh  Ross, 

Conductor 
(Composed  for  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra ;  first  time  in  New  York)       *     IV.    March  § 
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Lewandos 

CLEANSERS-   LAUNDERERS- FUR  STORAGE 


One  of  our  customers  is  an  elderly 
lady  She  never  leaves  her  home, 
seldom  invites  guests  Yet  frequently 
her  gowns  come  to  be  dry-cleaned, 
little  though  they  need  it 
Loneliness  has  not   dimmed   her  pride — 

she  still   loves  to  feel    smart — 

and   look  smart,  and  we 

treasure  her 

business 


TELEPHONES 


Bryant  6828,   6829 


ESTABLISHED  '859 


*'  Y  O  U     CAN      RELY     ON      LEWANDOS" 


Iii  illli  illli  dlli  illli  dill  ilUi  illli  illli  illli  ill 
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FIFTH  MATINEE 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  APRIL  11 
AT  2.30 


PROGRAMME 
Bach Suite  for  Orchestra  No.  3,  in  D  major 

I.  Overture. 

II.  Air. 

III.  Gavotte  I;  Gavotte  II. 

IV.  Bourree. 
V.  Gigue. 

Bach  .....  .         Concerto  in  D  minor  for  two  Violins 

and  String  Orchestra 
I.     Vivace. 

II.  Largo. 

III.  Allegro. 

Soloists:  Richard  Burgin;  Julius  Theodorowicz 


Berlioz   ....         Symphonie  Fantastique,  in  C  major,  Op.  16a 
I.    Dreams,  Passions. 

Largo:  Allegro  agitato  e  appassionato  assai. 
II.    A  Ball. 

Waltz:  Allegro  non  troppo. 

III.  Scene  in  the  Meadows. 

Adagio. 

IV.  March  to  the  Scaffold. 

Allegretto  non  troppo. 
V.    A  Witches' Sabbath. 
Larghetto:  Allegro. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  58th  Street  Library 
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Suite  in  D  major,  No.  3,  for  Orchestra  .  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
(Born  at  Eisenach  on  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipsic,  July  28,  1750) 

This  suite  is  one  of  four  which  were  probably  composed  during 
Bach's  stay  at  Cothen  (1717-23),  whither  he  was  called  as  chapel- 
master  to  Prince  Leopold,  of  Anhalt-Cothen.  The  prince  was  then 
nearly  twenty-four  years  old,  an  amiable,  well-educated  young  man, 
who  had  travelled  and  was  fond  of  books  and  pictures.  He  played 
the  violin,  the  viol  da  gamba,  and  the  harpsichord.  Furthermore, 
he  had  an  agreeable  bass  voice,  and  was  more  than  an  ordinary 
singer.  Bach  said  of  him,  "He  loved  music,  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  it,  he  understood  it."  The  music  at  the  court  was  chiefly 
chamber  music,  and  here  Bach  passed  happy  years. 

The  indefatigable  Spitta  was  not  able  to  find  even  a  mention  of 
Bach  in  the  town  records,  except  in  a  few  notices  scattered  through 
the  parish  registers;  but  the  "Bach-Jahrbuch"  of  1905  contains  a 
learned  and  interesting  essay  on  Bach's  orchestra  at  Cothen  and  the 
instruments  that  survived  the  players.  This  essay  is  by  Rudolf 
Bunge,  Privy  Councillor  at  Cothen.  Spitta  was  unable  to  find  any 
material  for  a  description  of  the  court  orchestra  and  choir.  We  now 
know  the  names  of  the  musicians  at  the  court  and  what  salaries 
were  paid.  Thus  Bach  as  chapel-master  received  thirty-three  thalers 
and  twelve*  groschen  a  month. 

Under  the  reign  of  Leopold's  puritanical  father  there  was  no 
Court  orchestra,  but  in  1707  Gisela  set  up  to  please  Leopold  an  es- 
tablishment of  three  musicians.  When  Leopold  returned  from  his 
grand  tour,  he  expanded  the  orchestra.  In  1714  he  appointed  Au- 
gustinus  Reinhard  Strieker  capellmeister,  and  Strieker's  wife  Ca- 
therine soprano  and  lutanist.  In  1716  the  orchestra  numbered  eight- 
een players,  who,  "with  some  omissions  and  additions"  constituted 
its  membership  under  Bach.  Strieker  and  his  wife  retired  in  August, 

1717.  Leopold  offered  the  post  of  capellmeister  to  Bach,  "who  was 
known  to  him  since  his  sister's  wedding  at  Menburg  in  the  previous 
year."  This  orchestra,  reinforced  by  visiting  players,  probably 
played  the  Brandenburg  music  before  it  was  offered  elsewhere.f 

The  Suite  in  D  major  was  composed  originally  for  three  trumpets, 
two  oboes,  kettledrums,  first  and  second  violins,  violas,  and  basso 
continuo.J  Three  or  four  manuscripts  were  consulted  by  the  editors 
for  the  Bach  Society.  They  chose  the  voice  parts  formerly  in  the 
Bach  archives  at  Hamburg,  later  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin. 
A  version  often  used  in  concert  halls  today  was  prepared  by 
Ferdinand  David  for  performance  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic.  This 
version  was  published  in  1866.  Mendelssohn  added  two  clarinets  for 

*The  "Protocolle"  stated  that  Bach  would  -receive  from  August  1,  1717,  to  June, 

1718,  a  monthly  salary  of  33  thalers  and  eight  groschen. 

tFor  an  interesting  account  of  this  orchestra,  visiting  musicians,  etc.,  see  "Bach, 
a  Biography,"  by  Charles  Sanford  Terry,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  information  in 
the  above  paragraph. 

$"Continuo"  or  "basso  continuo"  or  "basso  continuato"  was  a  name  given  to  the 
figured  instrumental  bass  voice,  which  was  introduced  in  Italy  shortly  before  1600. 
From  this  figured  bass  the  modern  accompaniment  was  gradually  developed. — Hugo 
Ricmann. 
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ARTUR  BODANZKY,  Conduaor 


Season  19314932 


Commencing  at  4  sharp 

No  admission  to  the  Auditorium  while  the  music  is  playing 

METROPOLITAN    OPERA   HOUSE 

Oct.  25,  Nov.  8,  22,  Dec.  6,  20 
Jan.  17,  31,  Feb.  14,  March  6,  20 


Programmes  of  Choral  and  Orchestral  Music 
Distinguished  Soloists 

FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC  CHORUS,  180  VOICES 
METROPOLITAN  OPERA  ORCHESTRA 


SUBSCRIPTION  PRICES— Ten  Concerts 


Orchestra    . 
Orchestra  Circle 
Dress  Circle 
Balcony 
Family  Circle 


$30.00 

25.00  and  $20.00 
15.00 
12.50 
10.00  and  $7.50 


Boxes  may  be  secured  through  Richard  Copley,  io  East  43rd  Street 


Present  subscribers  will  have  until  April  25,  1931,  the  option  of  renewing 
their  subscriptions  for  next  season 

Subscriptions  received  at  the  office  of  the  Society, 
Room  503,  10  East  43rd  Street,  New  York 

Concert  Management,  RICHARD  COPLEY 

(Steinway  Piano) 
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the  gigue  to  take  the  place  of  the  original  first  and  second  trumpet 
parts,  too  high  for  the  generality  of  modern  instruments  and  trump- 
eters, and  he  remodelled  the  trumpet  parts.  The  first  performance 
of  the  Suite  thus  revised,  probably  the  first  performance  of  the  Suite 
in  any  form  after  Bach's  death,  was  at  the  Gewandhaus  on  Febru- 
ary 15,  1838.  Mendelssohn  conducted  it. 

I.  Overture.  Grave,  D  major,  4-4.  A  vivace  movement  in  the  same 
key  and  also  in  4-4  time  follows  in  the  form  of  a  fugue.  There  are 
several  passages  for  solo  violin,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  concerto 
grosso,  in  this  fugue,  which  in  form  nearly  resembles  Fetis's  "ir- 
regular fugue." 

II.  Air.  Lento,  D  major,  4-4.  This  movement  is  for  strings  only. 
It  is  probably  the  piece  of  music  by  Bach  that  is  most  familiar  to 
audiences  throughout  the  world,  for  the  transcriptions  of  it  for 
violin  and  pianoforte  and  for  violoncello  and  pianoforte  are  in  the 
repertoire  of  all  amateurs  and  virtuosos. 

III.  Gavotte.  D  major,  4-4.  Tutti.  Johann  Mattheson  in  1737  con- 
sidered the  "gavotta"  as  sung  by  a  solo  voice  or  by  a  chorus  played 
on  the  harpsichord,  violin,  etc.,  and  danced:  "The  effect  is  most  ex- 
ultant joy.  .  .  .  Hopping,  not  running,  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  species 
of  melody.  French  and  Italian  composers  write  a  kind  of  gavotta  for 
the  violin  that  often  fills  whole  pages  with  their  digressions  and 
deviations.  If  a  foreign  fiddler  can  excite  wonder  by  his  speed  alone, 
he  puts  it  before  everything.  The  gavotta  with  great  liberties  is  also 
composed  for  the  harpsichord,  but  it  is  not  so  bad  as  those  for  the 
fiddle." 

The  gavotte  was  originally  a  peasant  dance.  It  takes  its  name 
from  Gap  in  Dauphine:  the  inhabitants  of  Gap  are  called  "gavots." 
The  dance  "was  introduced  at  court  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when, 
to  amuse  the  Royal  circle,  entertainments  were  given  consisting  of 
dances  in  national  costume,  performed  by  natives  of  the  various 
provinces,  and  to  the  sound  of  appropriate  instruments."  It  was 
originally  a  sort  of  branle.  The  dancers  were  in  line  or  in  a  circle; 
after  some  steps  made  together  a  couple  separated,  danced  alone, 
and  embraced ;  then  the  women  kissed  all  the  male  dancers,  and  the 
men  all  the  female  dancers.  Each  couple  in  turn  went  through  this 
performance.  Ludovic  Celler  (his  real  name  was  Louis  Leclerq)  in- 
forms us  that  this  was  the  gavotte  known  at  the  courts  of  the 
Valois:  "The  gavotte  was  not  then  the  dignified,  pompous,  and 
chaste  dance  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  slow  and  measured 
postures  and  low  bows  and  curtsies."  At  the  balls  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
XV.  the  gavotte  was  preceded  by  a  menuet,  composed  of  the  first 
repetition  of  the  menuet  de  la  cour  and  danced  by  one  couple;  and 
some  say  that  the  menuet  itself  was  preceded  by  the  offer  of  a 
bouquet  and  a  rewarding  kiss.  The  best  and  most  minute  description 
of  the  court  gavotte,  with  all  its  steps,  is  in  Desrat's  "Dictionnaire 
de  la  Danse"  (Paris,  1895). 

This  court  dance  was  of  a  tender  nature  until  it  became  a  stage 
dance.  Two  gavottes  by  Gluck*  and  Gr6tryf  became  most  fashion- 

*In   "Iphiggnie  in  Aulis"    (1774). 

fThe  gavotte  in  Gr6try's  "Panurge"  (1785)  was  long  popular,  but  Marie  Antoinette 
preferred  the  one  in  "C6phale  et  Procris"    (1773)   of  the  same  composer. 
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able,  and  Marie  Antoinette  made  the  dance  again  fashionable  in 
society.  The  gavotte  was  revived  after  the  Revolution,  and  a  new 
dance  to  Gretry's  tune  was  invented  by  Gardel;  but  the  gavotte, 
which  then  called  attention  to  only  two  or  three  couples,  was  not 
a  favorite.  The  gavotte  which  exists  today  was  invented  by  Vestris ; 
it  is  not  easy  to  perform;  but  an  arrangement  invented  at  Berlin, 
the  "Kaiserin  Gavotte/'  was  danced  there  at  the  court  balls. 

Fertiault  described  the  gavotte  as  the  "skilful  and  charming  off- 
spring of  the  menuet,  sometimes  gay,  but  often  tender  and  slow,  in 
which  kisses  and  bouquets  are  interchanged."  Sometimes  presents 
instead  of  kisses  were  interchanged. 

There  is  a  tablature  "d'une  gavotte,"  with  a  description,  in  the 
"Orchesographie"  (1588)  of  Jean  Tabourot,  known  as  "Thoinot 
Arbeau." 

Czerwinski,  in  his  "Geschichte  der  Tanzkunst"  (Leipsic,  1862), 
mentions  the  introduction  of  the  gavotte  in  the  sonatas  of  Corelli 
and  in  the  French  and  English  suites  of  Bach.  He  characterizes 
the  gavotte  as  a  lively,  elastic,  sharply  denned  dance,  which  has  no 
successor,  no  representative,  in  the  modern  dance-art. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  stage  gavottes  in  the  eighteenth  century 
were  of  varied  character.  We  find  examples  in  Noverre's  ballet- 
pantomime  "Les  Petits  Riens,"  with  music  written  by  Mozart  in 
Paris,  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  June  11,  1778.  This  music,  sup- 
posed for  a  long  time  to  be  lost,  was  found  in  the  Opera  library  in 
1873.  The  score  includes  a  Gavotte  joyeuse,  allegro  vivo,  2-4;  a 
Gavotte  gracieuse,  andante  non  troppo,  6-8 ;  a  Gavotte  sentimentale, 
andante,  4-4.  In  each  instance  the  gavotte  begins  on  an  off  beat.  As 
a  rule,  the  gavotte  was  in  4-4  or  2-2. 

IV.  Bourree.  Allegro,  D  major,  4-4.  This  dance  probably  origi- 
nated in  Auvergne,  but  some  give  Biscay  as  its  home.  Walther  de- 
scribes it  as  composed  of  two  equal  sections  each  of  eight  beats: 
"The  first  has  indeed  only  four,  but  it  is  played  twice;  the  second 
has  eight  and  is  repeated."  Mattheson  found  it  created  contentment 
and  affability,  and  incited  "a  nonchalance  and  a  recklessness  that 
were  not  disagreeable."  The  dance  was  introduced  at  the  French  court 
under  Catherine  de  Medici  in  1565,  but  it  was  inherently  a  dance  of 
the  people,  accompanied  by  song.  It  may  still  be  seen  in  Auvergne. 
At  the  court  the  dancers  stood  opposite  each  other,  and  there  were 
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various  steps,  the  pas  de  bourree,  the  pas  de  fleurets,  the  pas  de 
bourree  ouvert,  the  pas  de  bourree  emboite.  It  was  danced  in  short 
skirts;  Marguerite  of  Valois  liked  it,  for  her  feet,  ankles,  and  legs 
were  famous  for  their  beauty.  It  was  danced  at  the  court  until  the 
end  of  Louis  XIII.'s  reign.  There  it  was  a  mimetic  dance.  "The 
woman  hovers  round  the  man  as  if  to  approach  him ;  he,  retreating 
and  returning  to  flee  again,  snaps  his  fingers,  stamps  his  foot,  and 
utters  a  sonorous  cry,  to  express  his  strength  and  joy. 

V.  Gigue,  D  major,  Allegro  vivace,  6-8.  Dr.  Hugo  Riemann  de- 
rives the  word  "gigue"  from  "giga,"  the  name  of  the  old  Italian 
fiddle,  and  says  that  it  was  originally  a  French  nickname  for  a  violin 
(viella,  fidel)  with  a  big  and  bulging  belly,  so  that  it  looked  not 
unlike  a  ham  (gigue).  The  word  first  appeared  in  the  dictionary  of 
Johannes  de  Garlandia  (about  1230).  This  form  of  fiddle  was  popu- 
lar in  Germany,  so  that  the  troubadour  Adenes  spoke  of  the  gigue- 
ours  d'Allemagne  (German  fiddlers). 

In  the  middle  ages  the  "gigue"  was  a  musical  instrument  of  small 
dimensions  belonging  to  the  violin  family.  Auguste  Tolbecque  made 
a  reproduction  after  the  statues  at  the  portail  of  the  Abbey  of 
Moissac  representing  the  elders  of  the  Apocalypse.  This  reproduc- 
tion is  in  the  Museum  of  Instruments,  in  the  Royal  Conservatory 
of  Music  at  Brussels.  This  gigue  has  only  one  string.  It  is  0m  50 
long;  the  greatest  breadth  is  0m  140.  In  shape  it  is  not  unlike  the 
rebec  of  the  ninth  century,  derived  from  the  Arabian  rehab,  existing 
in  the  East  as  far  back  as  the  seventh  century,  introduced  into 
Europe  by  the  Moors.  It  was  the  favorite  instrument  of  the 
Men6triers,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Dante  mentions  the  "giga"  in  the  fourteenth  canto  of 
"Paradiso" : 

E  come  giga  ed  arpa,  in  tenipra  tesa 
Di  molte  corde,  fa  dolce  tintinno.* 

In  France  the  word  "gigue"  passed  into  the  speech  and  proverbs 
of  the  people :  "II  a  de  grandes  gigues,"  or  "C'est  une  grande  gigue" 
— a  man  who  had  thick  legs,  "gigue"  here  meaning  properly  the 
thigh.  Menage  derives  this  from  the  Latin  "coxa,  coxica,  xica, 
giga,  gigue."  "But,"  says  the  author  of  "Recreations  philologiques," 
"I  should  prefer  to  be  ignorant  of  the  etymology  of  'gigue'  all  my 
life  than  to  accept  Menage's  derivation  from  'coxa.' "  Old  Northern 
people  used  the  verb  "geige,"  meaning  to  shake,  to  tremble,  to  come 
and  go,  to  push  to  the  right  or  left,  whence  the  verb  "geigeln,"  taken 
by  the  Swiss  with  this  meaning,  and  the  German  "geigen,"  to  move 
from  one  side  to  another,  also  expressing  the  movement  of  the  bow 
on  the  violin  strings.  From  this,  "geige"  for  violin,  Low  Latin 
"giga,"  Swedish  "giga";  in  Old  German  "gige,"  in  English  "jig," 
in  French  "gigue."  In  Swedish,  "gygen,"  "gygsen"  expresses  the 
squeak  of  the  mouse ;  "gygserli"  the  song  of  the  lark.  From  "gigue," 
meaning  "thigh,"  come  "gigot"  and  "gigoter."  The  Germans  give 
jocosely  the  name  "geige"  to  a  ham,  as  this  saying  proves:  "nach 
der  Violine  lasst  sich  gut  Tanzen,  sagte  der  Bauer,  da  kriegt  er 
einen  Schinken."  ("One  likes  to  dance  to  the  sound  of  the  violin, 

*"And   as  viol   and  harp  tuned   in   harmony   of   many   cords  make   sweet   chiming 
to  one  by  whom  the  notes  are  not  apprehended." 
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the  peasant  says;  for  then  he  receives  a  ham.")  In  Spain  the  gui- 
tarists are  familiarly  called  "ham-scrapers." 

Georges  Kastner  in  his  "Paremiologie  Musicale  de  la  Langue 
Francaise"  (Paris,  1862),  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  much  of 
this  etymological  note,  concludes  that  the  word  "gigue,"  as  well  as 
the  musical  instrument,  is  derived  from  the  German  "Geige."  "It 
is  here  to  be  remarked  that  one  has  given  the  name  'gigue'  to  a 
kind  of  dance  very  popular  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  also  to 
the  tune  for  this  dance.  The  dance  was  originally  English.  It  was 
originally  for  rope  dancers."  (?)  In  French  slang  a  gay  girl,  a  light- 
skirt,  was  called  a  "gigue."  A  tall,  thin  woman  is  still  known  in 
French  slang  as  a  "gigue."  French  sailors  exclaim,  "gigue  et  jon" 
at  the  prospect  of  much  drink.   See  Jean  Kichepin's  "La  mer": 

Largue  l'ecoute !  bitte  et  bosse ! 
Largue  1'ecoute !  Gigue  et  jon ! 
Largue  l'ecoute !  On  s'y  fait  des  bosses, 
Chez  la  mere  Barbe-en-jonc. 

Stainer  and  Barrett's  Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms"  (first  pub- 
lished in  1876)  says:  "A  fiddlestick  is  still  called  in  the  west  of 
England  a  'jigger,' "  but  the  word  does  not  appear  with  this  mean- 
ing in  Wright's  great  "English  Dialect  Dictionary"  (1896-1905). 
Dr.  Murray's  "New  English  Dictionary"  says  that  the  origin  of  the 
word  is  uncertain.  The  first  appearance  of  the  word  in  English 
literature  was  about  1560  in  A.  Scott's  poems. 

The  name  of  the  dance,  gigue,  gique,  jig,  is  said  by  Eiemann  to  be 
of  English  origin.  "The  dance  is  found  first  in  the  English  compo- 
sitions for  the  virginal,  and  it  went  from  England  to  the  continent, 
at  first  Froberger,  1649,  and  J.  E.  Eieckh  (Allemanden,  Giguen, 
Ballette,  Couranten,  Sarabanden,  und  Gavotten  ffir  3  V.  u.  B.  c, 
Strassburg,  1658)."  The  dance  was  a  very  lively  one  in  3-8,  3-4,  6-8, 
6-4,  9-8,  9-4,  9-16,  12-8,  12-16,  and  very  seldom  and  by  way  of  excep- 
tion in  4-4,  as  in  Bach's  Partita  VI.  in  E  minor ;  but,  as  Dr.  Naylor 
remarks  in  "An  Elizabethan  Virginal-book"  (1905),  "even  in  this 
out-of-the-way  case,  the  rhythm  sticks  to  the  use  of  'pointed  notes' 
(Hawkins,  writing  in  1776,  speaks  of  the  pointed  note,  meaning 
'dotted,'  and  says  there  was  no  authority  for  a  Jigg  having  this  as 
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a  general  feature)."  Dr.  Naylor  gives  interesting  example  of  old 
jigs  in  his  book  just  quoted.  See  also  his  "Shakespeare  and  Music" 
and  Louis  C.  Elson's  "Shakespeare  in  Music"  (Boston,  1901). 

Jig  music  was  despised  by  some  old  Englishmen.  Thus  Thomas 
Mace  (1619-1709)  spoke  of  Toys  or  Jiggs,  "light,  squibbish  things, 
only  fit  for  fantastical  and  easy  light-headed  people." 


Concerto  in  D  minor  for  Two  Violins  and  Orchestra  of  Strings 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

(Born  at  Eisenach,  Germany,  on  March  21, 1685 ;  died  at  Leipsic,  July  28, 1750) 

Bach's  volin  concertos — there  are  three  in  all,  two  for  violin,  one 
in  A,  one  in  E — probably  belong  to  his  Coethen  period,  when  he 
was  in  the  service  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt- Coethen  (1717-23). 

In  this  concerto  for  two  violins,  each  instrument  is  treated  with 
the  independence  characteristic  of  the  composer.  The  two  do  not 
play  so  much  against  one  another  as  they  do  together  against  the 
orchestra.  In  the  Largo  the  orchestra  is  used  only  as  an  accompani- 
ment, as  was  usual  at  that  time  in  the  slow  movements  of  concertos. 

Sir  Hubert  Parry,  agreeing  with  Spitta  that  these  concertos  were 
written  in  the  Coethen  period  and  resemble  the  Vivaldi  type,  dwells 
on  the  beauty  of  the  slow  movements  in  these  concertos :  "The  great 
fascination  which  such  movements  exercise  over  people  who  are 
not  essentially  musical  (as  well  over  those  who  are  musical  as  well 
as  poetical)  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  form  is  psychological  rather 
than  essentially  musical.  The  form  is  of  the  spirit  rather  than  the 
letter.  Bach  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  feeling  his  way  in  this 
direction,  and  never  till  his  last  days  quite  made  up  his  mind 
whether  the  usual  mechanical  view  of  form  (the  view  based  on  dis- 
tribution of  keys  and  themes)  or  the  view  which  puts  the  psycho- 
logical scheme  in  the  forefront  was  the  right  one.  ...  In  the 
well-known  concerto  in  D  minor  for  two  violins  and  orchestra,  the 
slow  movement  is  by  a  very  long  way  the  most  attractive  feature 
of  the  work.  It  is  quite  possible  that  it  stands  absolutely  in  the 
front  rank  of  all  Bach's  movements,  whose  reason  of  existence  is 
pure  beautiful  melody.  But  in  this  case  the  psychological  element 
is  not  so  much  in  evidence.  Bach's  mind  was  not  in  this  case  moved 
by  the  possibilities  of  such  a  contrast  as  that  between  the  basses 
and  the  solo  violin  in  the  other  concertos,  but  by  the  aesthetical 
possibilities  of  alternation  between  two  solo  violins,  in  which  the 
cue  would  not  be  so  much  in  opposition  or  contrast,  but  in  sisterly 
discourse.  ...  In  making  use  of  the  qualities  of  the  two  solo 
violins,  ample  material  was  supplied  for  the  development  of  the 
whole  movement,  and  consequently  the  orchestra  comes  to  occupy 
a  very  subordinate  and  insignificant  position,  mainly  contenting 
itself  with  supplying  the  harmonies  and  indicating  the  rhythmic 
pulse." 

I.  Vivace,  2-2. 

II.  Largo,  ma  non  tanto,  F  major,  12-8. 
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III.     Allegro,  B  minor,  3-4. 

The  score  and  accompanying  parts  of  this  concerto  disappeared, 
only  the  two  solo  parts  and  an  unfigured  bass  were  recovered.  "In 
preparing  the  work  for  publication  in  the  Bach  Gesellschaft  edition, 
Dr.  Wilhelm  Rust  was  enabled  to  correct  many  faults  of  the  earlier 
editions  (presumably  made  from  the  unfigured  bass)  by  comparing 
them  with  Bach's  own  arrangement  of  the  same  work — transcribed 
to  C  minor  for  two  pianos  and  string  orchestra,  the  separate  parts 
of  which  Dr.  Rust  had  copied  in  1852  from  the  original  MS.  then  in 
possession  of  the  heirs  of  Carl  von  Winterfield,  a  noted  writer  on 
musical  subjects.  Both  forms  of  the  concerto  are  contained  in  Vol. 
XXI  (1871)  of  the  Bach  Gesellschaft  edition." 

When  the  concerto  was  played  by  Messrs.  Kneisel  and  Loeffler  at 
a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  October  11,  1890 — 
"in  Memoriam — Otto  Dresel" — Arthur  Mkisch,  conductor,  the  ca- 
denza for  the  third  movement  was  by  Hellmesberger.  The  concerto 
was  played  here  on  February  6,  1915,  by  Messrs.  Witek  and  Noack. 


Fantastic  Symphony,  No.  1,  in  C  major,  Op.  16a  .  Hector  Berlioz 

(Born  at  la  C6te  Saint- Andre    (Isere),   December   11,   1803;   died  in  Paris, 

March  9,  1869) 

This  symphony  forms  the  first  part  of  a  work  entitled  "Episode 
de  la  vie  d'un  artiste"  (Episode  in  the  Life  of  an  Artist),  the  second 
part  of  which  is  the  lyric  monodrama,  "Lelio,  ou  le  retour  a  la  vie" 
(Lelio;  or,  The  Keturn  to  Life).  Berlioz  published  the  following 
preface*  to  the  full  score  of  the  symphony : — 

PROGRAMME 

of  the   Symphony. 

A  young  musician  of  morbid  sensibility  and  ardent  imagination  poisons  him- 
self with  opium  in  a  fit  of  amorous  despair.  The  narcotic  dose,  too  weak  to 

*The  translation  into  English  of  this  preface  is  by  William  Foster  Apthorp. 
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result  in  death,  plunges  him  into  a  heavy  sleep  accompanied  by  the  strangest 
visions,  during  which  his  sensations,  sentiments,  and  recollections  are  trans- 
lated in  his  sick  brain  into  musical  thoughts  and  images.  The  beloved  woman 
herself  has  become  for  him  a  melody,  like  a  fixed  idea  which  he  finds  and 
hears  everywhere. 

PART  I. 

Dreams,   Passions. 

He  first  recalls  that  uneasiness  of  soul,  that  vague  des  passions,  those 
moments  of  causeless  melancholy  and  joy,  which  he  experienced  before  seeing 
her  whom  he  loves;  then  the  volcanic  love  with  which  she  suddenly  inspired 
him,  his  moments  of  delirious  anguish,  of  jealous  fury,  his  returns  to  loving 
tenderness,  and  his  religious  consolations. 

PART  II. 
A  Ball. 
He  sees  his  beloved  at  a  ball,  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  a  brilliant  fete. 

PART  III. 

Scene  in  the  Fields. 

One  summer  evening  in  the  country  he  hears  two  shepherds  playing  a 
Ranz-des-vaches  in  alternate  dialogue;  this  pastoral  duet,  the  scene  around 
him,  the  light  rustling  of  the  trees  gently  swayed  by  the  breeze,  some  hopes  he 
has  recently  conceived,  all  combine  to  restore  an  unwonted  calm  to  his  heart 
and  to  impart  a  more  cheerful  coloring  to  his  thoughts ;  but  she  appears  once 
more,  his  heart  stops  beating,  he  is  agitated  with  painful  presentiments;  if 
she  were  to  betray  him !  .  .  .  One  of  the  shepherds  resumes  his  artless  melody, 
the  other  no  longer  answers  him.  The  sun  sets  .  .  .  the  sound  of  distant 
thunder  .  .  .  solitude  .  .  .  silence.  .  .  . 

PART  IV. 

March  to  the  Scaffold. 

He  dreams  that  he  has  killed  his  beloved,  that  he  is  condemned  to  death,  and 
led  to  execution.  The  procession  advances  to  the  tones  of  a  march  which  is 
now  sombre  and  wild,  now  brilliant  and  solemn,  in  which  the  dull  sound  of 
the  tread  of  heavy  feet  follows  without  transition  upon  the  most  resounding 
outbursts.  At  the  end,  the  fixed  idea  reappears  for  an  instant,  like  a  last  love- 
thought  interrupted  by  the  fatal  stroke. 

PART  V. 

Walpurgis night's  Dream 

He  sees  himself  at  the  witches'  Sabbath,  in  the  midst  of  a  frightful  group 
of  ghosts,  magicians,  and  monsters  of  all  sorts,  who  have  come  together  for 
his  obsequies.  He  hears  strange  noises,  groans,  ringing  laughter,  shrieks  to 
which  other  shrieks  seem  to  reply.  The  beloved  melody  again  reappears ;  but 
it  has  lost  its  noble  and  timid  character ;  it  has  become  an  ignoble,  trivial, 
and  grotesque  dance-tune;  it  is  she  who  comes  to  the  witches'  Sabbath.  .  .  . 
Howlings  of  joy  at  her  arrival  .  .  .  she  takes  part  in  the  diabolic  orgy.  .  .  . 
Funeral  knells,  burlesque  parody  on  the  Dies  irae.  Witches'  dance.  The 
witches'  dance  and  the  Dies  Irae  together. 

In  a  preamble  to  this  programme,  relating  mostly  to  some  details 
of  stage-setting  when  the  "fipisode  de  la  vie  d'un  artiste"  is  given 
entire,  Berlioz  also  writes :  "If  the  symphony  is  played  separately 
at  a  concert,  .  .  .  the  programme  does  not  absolutely  need  to  be 
distributed  among  the  audience,  and  only  the  titles  of  the  five  move- 
ments need  be  printed,  as  the  symphony  can  offer  by  itself  (the  com- 
poser hopes)  a  musical  interest  independent  of  all  dramatic 
intention." 
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This  programme  differs  from  the  one  originally  conceived  by 
Berlioz.  In  a  letter  written  to  Humbert  Ferrand,  April  16,  1830, 
Berlioz  sketched  the  argument  of  the  symphony  "as  it  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  programme  and  distributed  in  the  hall  on  the  day  of 
the  concert."  According  to  this  argument  the  "Scene  in  the  Fields" 
preceded  the  "Ball  Scene."  "Now,  my  friend,"  wrote  Berlioz,  "see 
how  I  have  woven  my  romance,  or  rather  my  story,  and  it  will  not 
be  difficult  for  you  to  recognize  the  hero.  I  suppose  that  an  artist 
endowed  with  a  lively  imagination,  finding  himself  in  the  mental 
state  that  Chateaubriand  has  painted  so  admirably  in  'Rene/  sees 
for  the  first  time  a  woman  who  realizes  the  ideal  of  beauty  and 
charms  that  his  heart  has  long  yearned  for,  and  he  falls  desperately 
in  love  with  her.  Strange  to  say,  the  image  of  the  loved  one  never 
comes  into  his  mind  without  the  accompaniment  of  a  musical 
thought  in  which  he  finds  the  characteristic  grace  and  nobility  at- 
tributed by  him  to  his  beloved.  This  double  idee  fixe — obsessing 
idea — constantly  pursues  him;  hence  the  constant  apparition  in  all 
the  movements  of  the  chief  melody  of  the  first  allegro. 

"After  a  thousand  agitations  he  entertains  some  hope ;  he  believes 
that  he  is  loved  in  turn.  Happening  one  day  to  be  in  the  country,  he 
hears  afar  off  two  shepherds  playing  in  dialoguing  a  ranz  des  vaches, 
and  this  pastoral  duet  throws  him  into  a  delightful  reverie.  The 
melody  reappears  a  moment  in  the  midst  of  the  themes  of  the  adagio. 

"He  is  at  a  ball,  but  the  festal  tumult  cannot  distract  him ;  the 
obsessing  idea  still  haunts  him,  and  the  dear  melody  sets  his  heart 
a-beating  during  a  brilliant  waltz. 

"In  a  fit  of  despair  he  poisons  himself  with  opium;  the  narcotic 
does  not  kill  him,  it  gives  him  a  horrible  dream  in  which  he  believes 
that  he  has  killed  his  loved  one,  that  he  is  condemned  to  death,  that 
he  is  present  at  his  own  execution.  March  to  the  scaffold:  immense 
procession  of  executioners,  soldiers,  people.  At  the  end  the  melody 
again  appears,  at  a  last  thought  of  love,  and  it  is  interrupted  by  the 
fatal  blow. 

"He  then  sees  himself  surrounded  by  a  disgusting  mob  of  sorcerers 
and  devils  united  to  celebrate  the  night  of  the  Sabbat.  They  call 
to  some  one  afar.  At  last  the  melody  arrives,  hitherto  always  grace- 
ful, but  now  became  a  trivial  and  mean  dance  tune ;  it  is  the  beloved 
who  comes  to  the  Sabbat  to  be  present  at  the  funeral  procession  of 
her  victim.  She  is  now  only  a  courtesan  worthy  to  figure  in  such  an 
orgy.  The  ceremony  begins.  The  bells  toll,  the  infernal  crew  kneel, 
a  chorus  sings  the  prose  for  the  dead,  the  plain-song  (Dies  Irae), 
two  other  choirs  repeat  it  by  parodying  it  in  a  burlesque  manner; 
then  there  is  the  mad  whirl  of  the  Sabbat,  and  at  its  wildest  height 
the  dance  tune  is  blended  with  the  Dies  Irae,  and  the  dream  is  at 
an  end." 

Julien  Tier  sot  published  in  the  Menestrel  (Paris),  June  26,  1904, 
a  hitherto  unpublished  draft  of  the  programme  of  this  symphony ;  it 
is  undoubtedly  the  draft  made  by  Berlioz  for  the  first  printed  pro- 
gramme. The  manuscript  is  in  the  library  of  the  Conservatory  of 
Paris. 

There  is  an  introductory  note :  "Each  part  of  this  orchestral  drama 
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being  only  the  musical  development  of  given  situations,  the  com- 
poser thinks  it  indispensable  to  explain  the  subject  in  advance.  The 
following  programme,  then,  should  be  regarded  as  the  spoken  text 
of  an  opera,  which  serves  to  introduce  the  pieces  of  music,  to  describe 
the  character,  to  determine  the  expression. 

"The  author  supposes  a  young  musician  affected  by  that  mental 
disease  which  a  celebrated  writer  calls  le  vague  des  passions"  (thus 
Berlioz  begins).  The  description  of  the  motive  is  about  as  before; 
but  this  sentence  is  added :  "The  transition  from  this  state  of  melan- 
choly reverie,  interrupted  by  some  fits  of  joy  without  true  cause,  to 
that  of  delirious  passion  with  its  movements  of  fury,  jealousy,  its 
returns  of  tenderness,  its  tears,  etc.,  is  the  subject  of  the  first  part. 

"The  artist  is  placed  in  the  most  diverse  circumstances  of  life, — 
in  the  midst  of  a  tumultuous  festival,  in  the  peaceful  contemplation 
of  the  beauties  of  nature ;  but  everywhere,  in  town,  in  the  fields,  the 
cherished  image  comes  to  his  mind  and  throws  trouble  into  his  soul. 

"One  evening  in  the  country,  he  hears  two  shepherds  dialoguing 
a  ranz  des  vaches :  this  pastoral  duet,  the  scene  itself,  the  rustling  of 
trees  gently  stirred  by  the  wind,  reasons  for  hope  conceived  not  long 
ago, — all  these  things  co-operate  in  giving  his  heart  an  unaccustomed 
calm  and  his  mind  a  more  smiling  complexion. 

'I  am  alone  in  the  world,'  he  says  to  himself. 
'Soon  perhaps  I  shall  no  longer  be  alone, 
But  if  she  should  deceive  me!' 

This  mixture  of  hope  and  fear,  and  these  ideas  of  happiness  dis- 
turbed by  certain  dark  forebodings,  form  the  subject  of  the  Adagio. 
"After  having  the  sure  knowledge  that  she  whom  he  adores  does 
not  return  his  love,  but  is  incapable  of  comprehending  it,  and  fur- 
thermore has  made  herself  unworthy  of  it,  the  artist  poisons  himself 
with  opium."  The  description  that  follows  is  practically  the  one 
already  published. 


What  was  the  origin  of  this  symphony?  Who  was  the  woman 
that  inspired  the  music  and  was  so  bitterly  assailed  in  the  argument 
sent  to  Ferrand  ?* 

Harriet  Constance  Smithson,  known  in  Paris  as  Henrietta  Smith- 
son,  born  at  Ennis,  Ireland,  March  18,  1800,  was  seen  as  Ophelia  by 
Berlioz  at  the  Odeon,  Paris,  September  11,  1827,  after  engagements 
in  Ireland  and  England.  She  appeared  there  first  on  September  6 
with  Kemble,  Powers,  and  Liston.  Her  success  was  immediate  and 
overwhelming.  She  appeared  as  Juliet,  September  15  of  the  same 
year.  Berlioz  saw  these  first  performances.  He  did  not  then  know  a 
word  of  English :  Shakespeare  was  revealed  to  him  only  through  the 
mist  of  Letourneur's  translation.  After  the  third  act  of  "Romeo  and 
Juliet"  he  could  scarcely  breathe:  he  suffered  as  though  "an  iron 

•Boschot  describes  her  as  she  looked  in  1827  :  "Tall,  lithe,  with  shoulders  rather 
fat  and  with  full  bust,  a  supple  figure,  a  face  of  an  astonishing  whiteness,  with  bulging 
eyes  like  those  of  the  glowing  Mme.  de  Stael,  but  eyes  gentle,  dreamy,  and  sometimes 
sparkling  with  passion.  And  this  Harriet  Smithson  had  the  most  beautiful  arms, — 
bulbous  flesh,  sinuous  line.  They  had  the  effect  on  a  man  of  a  caress  of  a  flower.  And 
the  voice  of  Harriet  Smithson  was  music." 
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Bach 


Two    Preludes    (Arranged    for    String    Orchestra    by 

Pick-Mangiagalli)  III.     February  7 

Suite  for  Orchestra  No.  3  in  D  major  V.     April  11 

Concerto   in   D    minor,    for   Two    Violins    and    String 
Orchestra 
Soloists:  Richard  Burgin;  Julius  Theodorowicz  V.     April  11 


Beethoven 

Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egrnont,"  Op.  84 
Concerto  for  Piano,  No.  4,  in  G  major,  Op.  58 

Soloist :   Myra  Hess 
Symphony  No.  7  in  A  major,  Op.  92 


II.     January  10 
II.     January  10 

II.     January  10 


Berloiz 

Symphonie  Fantastique  in  C  major,  Op.  14a 


V.     April  11 


Glinka 

Overture  to  "Russian  and  Ludmilla"  in  D  major 


I.     November  22 


Handel 

Concerto    Grosso    for    String    Orchestra    in    G    minor, 

No.  6,  Op.  6  IV.     March  7 


Hill 


Symphony   No.   2   in    C   major 

(First  time  in  New  York) 


Nabokov 

Symphony 


(First  time  in  New  York) 


IV.     March  7 


I.     November  22 


Rimsky-Korsakov 

Caprice  on  Spanish  Themes,  Op.  34 


IV.     March  7 


Strauss 

Symphonia  Doinestica,  Op.  53 


III.     February  7 


Stravinsky 

Capriccio  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 

Soloist:  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma 


III.     February  7 


"Symphonie  de  Psaumes,"  for  Orchestra  with  Chorus 
Chorus :  Schola  Cantorum  of  New  York,  Hugh  Ross, 

Conductor  IV.     March  7 


Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 


I.     November  22 
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hand  was  clutching"  his  heart,  and  he  exclaimed,  "I  am  lost."  And 
the  story  still  survives,  in  spite  of  Berlioz's  denial,  that  he  then  ex- 
claimed :  "That  woman  shall  be  my  wife !  And  on  that  drama  I  shall 
write  my  greatest  symphony."  He  married  her,  and  he  was  there- 
after miserable.  He  wrote  the  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  symphony.  To  the 
end  he  preferred  the  "Love  Scene"  to  all  his  other  music. 

Berlioz  has  told  in  his  Memoirs  the  story  of  his  wooing.  He  was 
madly  in  love.  After  a  tour  in  Holland,  Miss  Smithson  went  back 
to  London,  but  Berlioz  saw  her  always  by  his  side ;  she  was  his  ob- 
sessing idea,  the  inspiring  Muse.  When  he  learned  through  the 
journals  of  her  triumphs  in  London  in  June,  1829,  he  dreamed  of 
composing  a  great  work,  the  "Episode  in  the  Life  of  an  Artist,"  to 
triumph  by  her  side  and  through  her.  He  wrote  Ferrand,  February 
6,  1830 :  "I  am  again  plunged  in  the  anguish  of  an  interminable  and 
inextinguishable  passion,  without  motive,  without  cause.  She  is  al- 
ways at  London,  and  yet  I  think  I  feel  her  near  me :  all  my  remem- 
brances awake  and  unite  to  wound  me ;  I  hear  my  heart  beating,  and 
its  pulsations  shake  me  as  the  piston  strokes  of  a  steam  engine. 
Each  muscle  of  my  body  shudders  with  pain.  In  vain !  'Tis  terrible ! 
O  unhappy  one !  if  she  could  for  one  moment  conceive  all  the  poetry, 
all  the  infinity  of  a  like  love,  she  would  fly  to  my  arms,  were  she  to 
die  through  my  embrace.  I  was  on  the  point  of  beginning  my  great 
symphony  ('Episode  in  the  Life  of  an  Artist'),  in  which  the  develop- 
ment of  my  infernal  passion  is  to  be  portrayed ;  I  have  it  all  in  my 
head,  but  I  cannot  write  anything.  Let  us  wait." 

He  wrote  Ferrand  on  April  16, 1830 :  "Since  my  last  I  have  experi- 
enced terrible  hurricanes,  and  my  vessel  has  cracked  and  groaned 
horribly,  but  at  last  it  has  righted  itself ;  it  now  sails  tolerably  well. 
Frightful  truths,  discovered  and  indisputable,  have  started  my  cure ; 
and  I  think  that  it  will  be  as  complete  as  my  tenacious  nature  will 
permit.  I  am  about  to  confirm  my  resolution  by  a  work  which  satis- 
fies me  completely."  He  then  inserted  the  argument  which  is  pub- 
lished above.  "Behold,  my  dear  friend,  the  scheme  of  this  immense 
symphony.  I  am  just  writing  the  last  note  of  it.  If  I  can  be  ready  on 
Whitsunday,  May  30,  I  shall  give  a  concert  at  the  Nouveautes,  with 
an  orchestra  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  players.  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
not  have  the  copied  parts  ready.  Just  now  I  am  stupid ;  the  frightful 
effort  of  thought  necessary  to  the  production  of  my  work  has  tired 
my  imagination,  and  I  should  like  to  sleep  and  rest  continually.  But 
if  the  brain  sleeps,  the  heart  keeps  awake." 

He  wrote  to  Ferrand  on  May  13,  1830 :  "I  think  that  you  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  scheme  of  my  'Fantastic  Symphony'  which  I  sent 
you  in  my  letter.  The  vengeance  is  not  too  great ;  besides,  I  did  not 
write  the  'Dream  of  a  Sabbat  Night'  in  this  spirit.  I  do  not  wish 
to  avenge  myself.  I  pity  her  and  I  despise  her.  She's  an  ordinary 
woman,  endowed  with  an  instinctive  genius  for  expressing  the  lac- 
erations of  the  human  soul,  but  she  has  never  felt  them,  and  she  is 
incapable  of  conceiving  an  immense  and  noble  sentiment,  as  that 
with  which  I  honored  her.  I  make  to-day  my  last  arrangements  with 
the  managers  of  the  Nouveaut6s  for  my  concert  the  30th  of  this 
month.  They  are  very  honest  fellows  and  very  accommodating.  We 
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shall  begin  to  rehearse  the  'Fantastic  Symphony'  in  three  days;  all 
the  parts  have  been  copied  with  the  greatest  care;  there  are  2,300 
pages  of  music ;  nearly  400  francs  for  the  copying.  We  hope  to  have 
decent  receipts  on  Whitsunday,  for  all  the  theatres  will  be  closed. 
...  I  hope  that  the  wretched  woman  will  be  there  that  day ;  at  any 
rate  there  are  many  conspiring  at  the  Feydeau  to  make  her  go.  I  do 
not  believe  it,  however ;  she  will  surely  recognize  herself  in  reading 
the  programme  of  my  instrumental  drama,  and  then  she  will  take 
good  care  not  to  appear.  Well,  God  knows  all  that  will  be  said,  there 
are  so  many  who  know  my  story !"  He  hoped  to  have  the  assistance 
of  the  "incredible  tenor,"  Haizinger,  and  of  Schroder-Devrient,  who 
were  then  singing  in  opera  at  the  Salle  Favart. 

The  "frightful  truths"  about  Miss  Smithson  were  sheer  calumnies. 
Berlioz  made  her  tardy  reparation  in  the  extraordinary  letter  writ- 
ten to  Ferrand,  October  11,  1833,  shortly  after  his  marriage.  He  too 
had  been  slandered:  her  friends  had  told  her  that  he  was  an  epi- 
leptic, that  he  was  mad.  As  soon  as  he  heard  the  slanders,  he  raged, 
he  disappeared  for  two  days,  and  wandered  over  lonely  plains  out- 
side Paris,  and  at  last  slept,  worn  out  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  in 
a  field  near  Sceaux.  His  friends  had  searched  Paris  for  him,  even 
the  morgue.  After  his  return  he  was  obstinately  silent  for  several 
days. 

Hence  his  longing  for  public  vengeance  on  the  play-actress.  After 
a  poorly  attended  rehearsal  the  managers  abandoned  the  project, 
and  Berlioz  was  left  with  his  2,300  pages  of  copied  music.  He  then 
tried  to  console  himself  with  his  "Ariel,"  Camille  Moke*  whom  he 
vainly  endeavored  to  marry.  He  was  jilted  by  her,  and,  although  he 
was  awarded  the  priw  de  Rome  in  1830,  he  was  profoundly  unhappy 
in  consequence  of  her  coquetry.  The  story  of  his  relations  with  the 
pianist  Camille,  afterwards  Mme.  Pleyel,  and  her  relations  with 
Ferdinand  Hiller  is  a  curious  one,  and  has  been  told  at  length  by 
Hippeau,  Jullien,  Tiersot,  Boschot,  and  by  Berlioz  himself  in  his 
Memoirs,  letters,  and  his  bitter  "Euphonia  ou,  la  ville  musicale,"f 
a  "novel  of  the  future,"  published  in  Berlioz's  "Les  Soirees  d'Or- 
chestre."  Hippeau  advanced  the  theory  that  it  was  Camille,  not  Miss 
Smithson,  on  whom  Berlioz  wished  to  take  vengeance  by  the  pro- 
gramme of  his  "Sabbat,"  but  Tiersot  has  conclusively  disproved  the 
theory  by  this  marshalling  of  dates. 

At  last  Berlioz,  determined  to  give  a  grand  concert  at  which  his 
cantata  "Sardanapale,"  which  took  the  prix  de  Rome,  and  the  "Fan- 
tastic Symphony"  would  be  performed.  Furthermore,  Miss  Smith- 
son  was  then  in  Paris.  The  concert  was  announced  for  November 
14,  1830,  but  it  was  postponed  till  December  5  of  that  year.  "I  shall 
give,"  he  wrote  Ferrand,  November  19,  "at  two  o'clock,  at  the  Con- 
servatory, an  immense  concert,  in  which  will  be  performed  the  over- 

*Marie  Fghcite"  Denise  Moke,  the  daughter  of  a  Belgian  teacher  of  languages,  was 
born  at  Paris,  September  4,  1811 ;  she  died  at  St.  Josse-ten-Noode,  March  30,  1875.  As 
a  virtuoso,  she  shone  in  her  fifteenth  year  in  Belgium,  Austria,  Germany,,  and  Russia. 
She  was  a  pupil  of  Herz,  Moscheles,  Kalkbrenner.  From  1848  to  1872  she  taught  at  the 
Brussels  Conservatory. 

tBerlioz's  tale,  "Le  Suicide  par  Enthousiasme,"  based  on  his  affair  with  Mile. 
Moke,  was  first  published  in  the  Gazette  Musicale  of  1834  and  afterwards  in  "Les 
Soirees  d'Orchestre."  "Euphonia"  first  appeared  in  the  Gazette  Musicale  of  1844,  where 
the  allusions  are  more  clear. 
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ture  to  'Les  Francs  Juges,'  the  'Chant  sacre'  and  the  'Chant  guerrier' 
from  the  "Melodies/*  the  scene  'Sardanapale,'  with  one  hundred 
musicians  for  THE  CONFLAGRATION,  and  at  last  the  'Fantastic 
Symphony,'  Come,  come,  it  will  be  terrible!  Habeneck  will  conduct 
the  giant  orchestra.  I  count  on  you."  He  wrote  to  him  on  December 
7:  "This  time  you  must  come;  I  have  had  a  furious  success.  The 
'Fantastic  Symphony'  has  been  received  with  shouts  and  stampings ; 
the  'March  to  the  Scaffold'  was  redemanded;  the  'Sabbat'  has  over- 
whelmed everything  by  its  satanic  effect."  Camille  after  this  concert 
called  Berlioz  "her  dear  Lucifer,  her  handsome  Satan,"  but  Miss 
Smithson  was  not  present;  she  was  at  the  Ope>a  at  a  performance 
for  her  benefit,  and  she  mimed  there  for  the  first  and  last  time  the 
part  of  Fenella  in  Auber's  "Muette  de  Portici."  The  symphony  made 
a  sensation ;  it  was  attacked  and  defended  violently,  and  Cherubini 
answered,  when  he  was  asked  if  he  heard  it:  "Ze  n'ai  pas  besoin 
d'aller  savoir  comment  il  ne  faut  pas  faire." 

After  Berlioz  returned  from  Italy,  he  purposed  to  give  a  concert. 
He  learned  accidentally  that  Miss  Smithson  was  still  in  Paris ;  but 
she  had  no  thought  of  her  old  adorer ;  after  professional  disappoint- 
ments in  London,  due  perhaps  to  her  Irish  accent,  she  returned  to 
Paris  in  the  hope  of  establishing  an  English  theatre.  The  public 
in  Paris  knew  her  no  more;  she  was  poor  and  at  her  wit's  ends.  In- 
vited to  go  to  a  concert,  she  took  a  carriage,  and  then,  looking  over 
the  programme,  she  read  the  argument  of  the  "Fantastic  Sym- 
phony." which  with  "Lelio,"  its  supplement,  was  performed  on  De- 
cember 9,  1832.  Fortunately,  Berlioz  had  revised  the  programme  and 
omitted  the  coarse  insult  in  the  programme  of  the  "Sabbat";  but,  as 
soon  as  she  was  seen  in  the  hall  of  the  Conservatory,  some  who  knew 
Berlioz's  original  purpose  chuckled,  and  spread  malicious  informa- 
tion. Miss  Smithson,  moved  by  the  thought  that  her  adorer,  as  the 

•"Melodies  irlandaises,"  composed  in  1829,  published  in  1830  (Op.  2),  and  dedi- 
cated to  Thomas  Moore.  The  words  were  adapted  from  Moore's  poem  by  P.  Gounet. 
The  set,  then  entitled  "Irlande,"  was  published  again  about  1850. 


ALL  APPLICATIONS  FOR  ADVERTISING  SPACE 
IN  THIS  PROGRAMME  SHOULD  BE  MADE  TO 
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SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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hero  of  the  symphony,  tried  to  poison  himself  for  her,  accepted  the 
symphony  as  a  flattering  tribute. 

Tiersot  describes  the  scene  at  this  second  performance  in  1832. 
The  pit  was  crowded,  as  on  the  great  days  of  romantic  festival  occa- 
sions,— Dunias's  "Antony"  was  then  jamming  the  Porte  Saint- 
Martin, — with  pale,  long-haired  youths,  who  believed  firmly  that  "to 
make  art"  was  the  only  worthy  occupation  on  the  earth ;  they  had 
strange,  fierce  countenances,  curled  moustaches,  Merovingian  hair 
or  hair  cut  brushlike,  extravagant  doublets,  velvet-faced  coats 
thrown  back  on  the  shoulders.  The  women  were  dressed  in  the  height 
of  the  prevail]'  .ig  fashion,  with  coiffures  a  la  girafe,  high  shell  combs, 
shoulder-of-mutton  sleeves,  and  short  petticoats  that  revealed 
buskins.  Berlioz  was  seated  behind  the  drums,  and  his  "monstrous 
antediluvian  hair  rose  from  his  forehead  as  a  primeval  forest  on  a 
steep  cliff."  Heine  was  in  the  hall.  He  was  especially  impressed  by 
the  Sabbat,  "where  the  Devil  sings  the  mass,  where  the  music  of  the 
Catholic  church  is  parodied  with  the  most  horrible,  the  most  out- 
rageous buffoonery.  It  is  a  farce  in  which  all  the  serpents  that  we 
carry  hidden  in  the  heart  raise  their  heads,  hissing  with  pleasure 
and  biting  their  tails  in  the  transport  of  their  joy.  .  .  .  Mme.  Smith- 
son  was  there,  whom  the  French  actresses  have  imitated  so  closely. 
M.  Berlioz  was  madly  in  love  with  this  woman  for  three  years,  and 
it  is  to  this  passion  that  we  owe  the  savage  symphony  which  we 
hear  today."  It  is  said  that,  each  time  Berlioz  met  her  eyes,  he  beat 
the  drums  with  redoubled  fury.  Heine  added:  "Since  then  Miss 
Smithson  has  become  Mme.  Berlioz,  and  her  husband  has  cut  his 
hair.  When  I  heard  the  symphony  again  last  winter,  I  saw  him  still 
at  the  back  of  the  orchestra,  in  his  place  near  the  drums.  The  beau- 
tiful Englishwoman  was  in  a  stage-box,  and  their  eyes  again  met: 
but  he  no  longer  beat  with  such  rage  on  his  drums." 

Musician  and  play-actress  met,  and  after  mu+ual  distrust  and 
recrimination  there  was  mutual  love.  She  was  poor  and  in  debt;  on 
March  16,  1833,  she  broke  her  leg,  and  her  stage  career  was  over. 
Berlioz  pressed  her  to  marry  him ;  both  families  objected ;  there  were 
violent  scenes;  Berlioz  tried  to  poison  himself  before  her  eyes;  Miss 
Smithson  at  last  gave  way,  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated  on 
October  3,  1833.  It  was  an  unhappy  one. 

"A  separation  became  inevitable,"  says  Legouve.  "She  who  had 
been  Mile.  Smithson,  grown  old  and  ungainly  before  her  time,  and 
ill  besides,  retired  to  a  humble  lodging  at  Montmartre,  where 
Berlioz,  notwithstanding  his  poverty,  faithfully  and  decently  pro- 
vided for  her.  He  went  to  see  her  as  a  friend,  for  he  had  never  ceased 
to  love  her,  he  loved  her  as  much  as  ever;  but  he  loved  her  differ- 
ently, and  that  difference  had  produced  a  chasm  between  them." 

After  some  years  of  acute  physical  as  well  as  mental  suffering,  the 
once  famous  play-actress  died,  March  3,  1854.  Berlioz  put  two 
wreaths  on  her  grave,  one  for  him  and  one  for  their  absent  son,  the 
sailor.  And  Jules  Janin  sang  her  requiem  in  a  memorable  feuilleton. 

Berlioz  married  Marie  Recio  early  in  October,  1854.  He  told  his 
son  Louis  and  wrote  to  his  friends  that  he  owed  this  to  her. 
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Organist-Choirmaster,  St.  Ann's  Church,  Sayville,  L.  I. 

PIANO 

Exponent  of  the  JOHN  M.  WILLIAMS'  principles  for  CLASS  and  PRIVATE  teaching 
The  Osborne,  205  W.  57th  Street,  New  York  P.  O.  Box  913 


Circle  5420 


Sayville,  L.  I . 


Organist  and  Choirmaster,  Clinton  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Newark,  N.  J. 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

Singers  Coached  in  Church  Repertoire  Special  Course  in  Accompanying 

Studio:  709  Steinway  Hall,  New  York  City  Consultation  Hour:  Mondays,  1.30-2.30 

®If?  Samgg  &thianl  of  Mmxt 

44  CHURCH  STREET  Established  1915  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


(Member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 

On  the  Faculty  of  the  School  as  TEACHER  OF  THE  OBOE 

Catalogue  on  request  Phone:  Univ.  0956 


announces  the  seventeenth  year  of  his 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

CONCORD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

JUNE  22  to  JULY  17,  1931  CIRCULAR  ON  APPLICATION 


EDWARD     SCHUBERTH     &     COMPANY 

Importers.  Music  Publishers  and  Dealers,  11  East  22nd  Street,  New  York 

PUBLISHERS'  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR 
Steingraeber  Edition.  Leipzig  Gould  &  Bolttler,  London  J.  B.  Cramer  &  Co..  London 

Cotta  Edition,  Stuttgart  Forsyth  Bros..  Ltd..  London  Cary  &  Co..  London 
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Banks  &  Co..  York  Joseph  Williams,  Ltd.,  London         Bach-Boekelmar    Works  in  colors 
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PIANO,  ORGAN,  COACHING 

Studio:  TRINITY  COURT 

175  DARTMOUTH  STREET,  BOSTON 

(Keomore  8431) 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 


MONDAYS 
Steinway  Hall 
New  York  City 


STUDIO 

Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
STEINERT  HALL 

162   BOYLSTON   STREET         .         BOSTON 
Telephone  Hubbard  6677 


TENOR 

Member  of  The  American  Academy  of  Teachers  of 

Singing.     A  comprehensive  Course  of   Ten  Lessons  or 

the  Principles  of  the  Singing  and  Speaking  Voice 

Studio:  4  WEST  40th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
Opposite  Public  Library  Tel.  Penn   4792 


Before  the  Emergency 

J  OHN  Stuart  Mill,  by  one  of 
those  domestic  accidents  that  will  occur,  allowed 
the  manuscript  of  Carlyle's  "French  Revolution" 
Book  I,  to  be  thrown  on  the  fire.  Carlyle  took  the 
blow  calmly,  and  wrote  the  book  over  again. 

A  Boston  woman  had  no  such  recourse  in  the  face 
of  similar  disaster,  a  few  months  ago.  What  burned 
were  her  financial  papers — a  large  batch  of  them. 
She  came  to  us  in  great  distress,  thinking  that  she 
had  lost  all  her  capital. 

Careful  investigation  by  the  Lee,  Higginson  Trust 
Company  revealed  that|  all  documents  could  be 
replaced  .  .  .  and  that  her  entire  estate  was  three 
times  larger  than  she  had  imagined. 

She  has  now  confided  her  entire  property  to  the 
management  of  this  company,  gaining  peace  of 
mind.  We  suggest  that  peace  of  mind  can  be  gained 
more  readily  if  you  place  your  financial  affairs  in 
experienced  hands  before  —  and  not  after  —  an 
emergency  occurs. 

LEE,  HIGGINSON  TRUST  CO 

50  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

UPTOWN— CORNER  OF  CLARENDON  AND  BOYLSTON  STREETS 

[ESTATE   ANALYSIS        INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT    •    EXECUTORSHIP"! 
LIFE  INSURANCE  TRUSTS    •   LIVING  TRUSTS    •  TRUSTS  UNDER  WLLLS  J 


Brooklyn  Programmes 


ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC       .  .         .      BROOKLYN 

Friday  Evening,  November  21,  at  8.15 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Philharmonic 

Society  of  Brooklyn 
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T^Copley-Plaza 

Arthur  L.  Race  Boston 

Managing  Director         ow&iuii 


^Hotels  of  (^Distinction 

Unrivalled  as  to  location.  Distin- 
guished throughout  the  World  for 
their    appointments    and    service. 


ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 


BROOKLYN 


FIFTIETH  SEASON,  1930-1931 


INC. 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER   21,  at  8.15 

WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 

COPYRIGHT,    1930,    BY   BOSTON   SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA,   INC. 


THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT President 

BENTLEY   W.   WARREN Vice-President 

ERNEST  B.   DANE Treasurer 


FREDERICK  P.  CABOT 
ERNEST  B.  DANE 
N.  PENROSE  HALLOWELL 
M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE 
JOHN  ELLERTON  LODGE 


FREDERICK    E.    LOWELL 
ARTHUR  LYMAN 
EDWARD   M.   PICKMAN 
HENRY    B.    SAWYER 
BENTLEY   W.  WARREN 


W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager 


G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manager 


THE  PIANO  OF  PADEREWSKI/ 
OF  HOFMANN  II  WELL 
WITHIN     YOUR     REACH 


No  matter  what  the  size 
of  your  living-room  or  the 
decoration  of  your  music- 
room,  there  is  a  Steinway 
model  that  will  he  appro- 
priate. There  are  the  hand- 
some standard  cases  created 
in  fine  woods  and  ivory,  as 
well   as   cases   inspired  by 
the  great  periods  of  art  and 
decoration.  •  And  the  owner  of 
one    of    these    beautiful    instru- 
ments need  never  buy  another 
piano.    For  every  Steinway,  re- 
gardless of  size,  model  or  price, 
is  a  true  Steinway,  capable  of  a 
half  century  of  perfect  service. 
•    Visit    the    nearest    Steinway 


A  new  Steinway  Upright  piano  can     £•  Q  fjr  fT 

be  bought  for  a  total  as  low  as     *  O  M  J& 

plus  transportation 

\^*L07      i  balance    in 

■  W/0    dOWn   three  years 

This  means  that  the  Steinway  Upright 
may  be  obtained  with  a  cash  deposit 
of  only  $87.50.  Payment  of  the  bal- 
ance is  made  in  monthly  instalments 
of  under  $26.00  over  a  three-year 
period.  Any  Steinway  may  be  pur- 
chased on  the  plan  of  10%  down, 
balance  in  three  years.  Used  pianos 
accepted  in  partial  exchange.  .  .  . 
Steinway  &  Sons,  Steinway  Hall,  109 
West  57th  Street,  New  York  City,  just 
west  of  Sixth  Avenue.     ^ 


dealer  today,  where  models  of 
the  Instrument  of  the  Immortals 
are  on  display.  Listen  to  a  great 
composition  played  on  a  great 
piano.  It  will  be  a  memorable 
experience. 


The  Steinway  Baby  Grand — A  Steinway  of 
this  size  and  power  ...  at  $1375  ...  is  an  ex- 
traordinary value.  It  may  be  obtained  with  a 
down  payment  of  $137.50.  Payment  of  balance 
is  made  in  decreasing  monthly  instalments  of 
under  $41.00  over  a  three-year  period.  Its  beau- 
tiful finish  harmonizes  with  any  plan  of  interior 
decoration.  Its  size  is  such  as  to  conserve  floor 
space  and  still  retain  that  beauty  and  breadth 
of  tone  which  a  true  grand  piano  ought  to  have. 
There  are  many  Steinway  sizes,  including  period 
models. 


ITEINWAY 


THE  INSTRUMENT   OF  THE  IMMORTALS 

Represented  in  Boston  and  other  New  England  cities  by  M.  Steinert  &.  Sons 
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Fiftieth  Season,    1930-1931 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Violins. 

Burgin,  R. 

Concert-master 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Elcus,  G. 
Kreinin,  B. 

Gundersen,  R. 
Kassman,  N. 

Sauvlet,  H.                 Cherkassky,  P 
Hamilton,  V.            Eisler,  D. 

Hansen,  E. 
Pinfield,  C. 

Lauga,  N. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Fedorovsky, 
Leveen,  P. 

P. 

Leibovici,  J. 
Tapley,  R. 

Thillois,  F. 
Mayer,  P. 

Zung,  M. 
Diamond,  S. 

Knudson,  C. 
Zide,  L. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Fiedler,  B. 

Bryant,  M. 
Murray,  J. 

Beale,  M. 
Del  Sordo,  R. 

Stonestreet,  L. 
Erkelens,  H. 

Messina,  S. 
Seiniger,  S. 

Violas. 

Lefranc,  J. 
Artieres,  L. 

Fourel,  G. 
Cauhape,  J. 

Avierino,  N. 

Gerhardt,  S. 

Bernard,  A. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C. 

Grover,  H. 

Werner,  H.                  Fiedler,  A. 

Deane,  C. 

Jacob,  R. 

Violoncellos. 

Bedetti,  J. 
Zighera,  A. 

Langendoen,  J. 
Barth,  C. 

Chardon,  Y. 
Droeghmans,  H. 

Stockbridge,  C.     Fabrizio,  E. 
Warnke,  J.             Marjollet,  L. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Vondrak,  A. 

Lemaire,  J. 
Oliver,  F. 

Ludwig,  O. 
Frankel,  I. 

Girard,  H.                  Moleux,  G. 
Dufresne,  G.              Kelley,  A. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Gillet,  F. 
Devergie,  J. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

Polatschek,  V. 
Mimart,  P. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Allegra,  E. 
(E-flat  Clarinet) 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Panenka,  E. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Speyer,  L. 

Pigassou,  G. 

Piller,  B. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets 

Trombones. 

Boettcher,  G. 
Pogrebniak,  S. 
Van  Den  Berg,  C. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Schindler,  G. 
Lannoye,  M. 
Blot,  G. 

Mager,  G. 
Lafosse,  M. 
Grundey,  T. 
Perret,  G. 
Voisin,  R. 
Mann,  J. 

Raichman,  J. 
Hansotte,  L. 
Kenfield,  L. 
Adam,  E. 

Tubas. 

Harps. 

Timpani. 

Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 
Adam,  E. 

Zighera,  B. 
Caughey,  E. 

Ritter,  A. 
Polster,  M. 

Sternburg,  S. 
White,  L. 

Organ. 

Celesta. 

Librarian. 

Snow,  A. 

Fiedler,  A. 

Rogers,  L.  J. 

ABRA 


FULTON  ST.  at  HOYT 


1> 


(/) 


A  new  sKop  at  A  &  S  ?  RatKer,  a  group  of  little  sKops 
for  antiques  and  fine  reproductions  of  furniture  and 
accessories.  Biedermeier,  Empire,  Directoire,  English 
and  Italian  i8tk  Century  things,  each  in  a  room  of 
its  own,  with  a  central  little  shop  for  anything  from 
Louis  Philippe  vases  to  wig  stands  and  andirons. 
And  the  prices?  Well  within  reason  when  you 
can  buy  petite  German  china  figures  for  1.25  each 
or  charming  antique  Italian  chairs  for  as  little  as  19.75. 

Abraham  ^  Straus 

BROOKLYN 


ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 

Forty-third  season  in  Brooklyn 


BROOKLYN 


Fiftieth  Season,    1930-1931 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  21 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Mozart    . 


Beethoven 


.     Overture  to  "The  Magic  Flute" 
Symphony  No.  7  in  A  major,  Opus  92 


I.  Poco  sostenuto;  Vivace. 

II.  Allegretto. 

III.  Presto;  Assai  meno  presto;  Tempo  primo. 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio. 


Bach 


Wagner 


Rimsky-Korsakov    . 


.  Two  Preludes  (Arranged  for  String  Orchestra  by 
Pick-Mangiagalli) 

Prelude  to  "Lohengrin" 

;         .     Caprice  on  Spanish  Themes,  Op.  34 


I.    Alborada. 
II.     Variations. 

III.  Alborada. 

IV.  Scene  and  Gypsy  Song. 
V.     Fandango  of  the  Asturias. 

(Played  without  pause) 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Winter 


ises 


ON     SUMMER     SEAS 


MEDITERRANEAN 

©.The  only  cruise  to  visit 
Nice  for  its  giddy  Mardi 
Gras  Carnival.  Besides  that 
it  makes  the  complete  cir- 
cuit of  the  Mediterranean. 
There  are  ten  memorable 
days  in  Egypt  .  .  .  three  in 
the  Holy  Land.  There  are 
visits  to  Constantinople ;  to 
Athens,  Venice  and  Naples ; 
to  both  Algiers  and  Tunis ; 
at  Gibraltar  and  Granada. 
Lovely  Taormina  in  Sicily 
is  on  the  program  . . .  Aj ac- 
tio in  Corsica,  Napoleon's 
birthplace  .  .  .  the  islands 
of  Malta  and  Rhodes  .  .  . 
historic  and  picturesque 
walled  cities  in  Jugoslavia. 

Sailing  January  31,  on  the 

S.  S.  "Carinthia" 

%ates,  $1000  and upward 

LAND  CRUISES  TO 
CALIFORNIA 

Through  Southern  California 
by  Automobile 


ROUND  the  WORLD 

Sailing  January  21,  1931 

On  the  North  German  Lloyd 
liner  ' ' Columbus ' '  —  largest, 
finest,  and  fastest  liner  ever 
to  make  a  world  cruise.  The 
great  speed  of  the  ship  means 
less  time  at  sea  than  on  any 
other  cruise  round  the  world. 


TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

Through  Spring  &  Summer 


<_A  cruise  of  unusual 
completeness  &  distinction 

CLTen  days  in  Japan . . .  dur- 
ing Cherry  Blossom  Season. 
Eleven  days  in  India  with 
trips  to  the  famous  cities  of 
the  interior.  Seven  days  in 
China,  with  a  trip  to  Peking. 
There  are  visits  to  places 
that  cruises  do  not  usually 
reach  .  .  .  Penang,  Malacca, 
Siam,  Zamboanga  in  the 
Philippines,  Macassar  on 
the  Dutch  island  of  Celebes 
.  .  .  and  to  Ceylon,  Java, 
Manila,  Egypt,  etc.  With  op- 
tional trips  to  lovely  Bali, 
and  to  stupendous  Angkor. 

107  days  from  New  York 
to  New  York 

%ates,  $2000  and  upward 


WEST  INDIES 

©.Four  cruises  on  the  new 
f '  Statendam  "  —  the  largest 
and  most  luxurious  ship  to 
sail  on  a  Caribbean  cruise 
during  this  Winter. 
CUFor  a  holiday  these  cruises 
are  unequalled . . .  their  lazy 
days  on  the  great  liner  are 
pleasant  and  restful;  their 
visits  to  strange  foreign  cit- 
ies, interesting  and  refresh- 
ing. Their  programs  include 
Havana  (2  days);  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  Porto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands;  French 
Martinique;  British  Jamaica, 
Barbados  and  Trinidad  and 
Nassau;  Dutch  Curacao; 
Venezuela  and  black  Haiti. 

Sailing  on  December  20  (16  days); 

January  8  (16  days);  January  21 

(25  days);  February  24  (25  days). 

%ates,  $227.50  and  upward 

LAND  CRUISES  TO 
MEXICO 

With  Nine  Days  in  Mexico  City 

TOURS  TO 
SOUTH  AMERICA 

Co?nplete  Trips  of  Three  Months 


RAYMOND    &   WHITCOMB    COMPANY 


670  FIFTH  AVENUE,  Telephone  Volunteer    3400 
225  FIFTH  AVENUE.  Telephone    Ashland     9530 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "Die  Zauberflote"  ("The  Magic  Flute") 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791) 

Emanuel  Johann  Schikaneder,  the  author  of  the  libretto  of  "The 
Magic  Flute,"  was  a  wandering  theatre  director,  poet,  composer, 
and  play-actor.  Vain,  improvident,  shrewd,  a  bore,  he  nevertheless 
had  good  qualities  that  won  for  him  the  friendship  of  Mozart.  In 
1791  Schikaneder  was  the  director  of  the  Auf  der  Wieden,  a  little 
theatre  where  comic  operas  were  performed.  He  no  doubt  would 
have  made  a  success  of  his  venture,  had  he  curbed  his  ambition.  On 
the  verge  of  failure,  he  made  a  fairy  drama  out  of  "Lulu,  or  the 
Enchanted  Flute."  Liebeskind's  story  in  a  collection  of  fairy  tales 
published  by  Wieland.  He  asked  Mozart  to  write  the  music  for  it. 
Mozart,  pleased  with  the  scenario,  accepted  the  offer  and  said :  "If 
I  do  not  bring  you  out  of  your  trouble,  and  if  the  work  is  not  suc- 
cessful, you  must  not  blame  me ;  for  I  have  never  written  magic 
music."  Schikaneder  had  followed  closely  Wieland's  text;  but  he 
learned  that  Marinelli,  a  rival  manager,  the  director  of  the  Leopold- 
stadt  Theatre,  thought  of  putting  upon  the  stage  a  piece  with  the 
same  subject;  so  he  hurriedly,  and  with  the  assistance  of  an  actor 
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named  Gieseke,*  modified  the  plot,  and  substituted  for  the  evil 
genius  of  the  play  the  high  priest  Sarastro,  who  appears  to  be  the 
custodian  of  the  secrets  and  the  executor  of  the  wishes  of  the 
Masonic  order. 

Certain  writers  have  found  a  deep  and  symbolical  meaning  in  the 
most  trivial  dialogue  and  even  in  the  music  of  the  overture.  Some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  regard  the  opera  as  a  symbolic  representation 
of  the  French  Revolution.  To  them  the  Queen  of  Mght  is  the  incar- 
nation of  Royalty.  Pamina  is  Liberty,  the  daughter  of  Despotism, 
for  whom  Tamino,  the  People,  burns  with  passionate  love.  Mono- 
statos  is  Emigration;  Sarastro  is  the  Wisdom  of  the  Legislature; 
the  priests  represent  the  National  Assembly. 

Did  Mozart  see  anything  in  the  text  except  the  libretto  of  a  magic 
opera?  Groethe  once  wrote  of  the  text,  "The  author  understood  per- 
fectly the  art  of  producing  great  theatrical  effects  by  contrasts." 
Hegel  praised  the  libretto  highly  for  the  mixture  of  the  common  and 
the  supernatural ;  for  the  episodes  of  the  tests  and  initiations. 

Schikaneder  knew  the  ease  with  which  Mozart  wrote.  He  also 
knew  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  watch  over  him,  that  he  might 
be  ready  at  the  appointed  time.  Mozart's  wife  was  then  in  Baden. 

*"Joh.  Georg  Karl  Ludw.  Gieseke,  born  at  Brunswick,  studied  at  the  University 
of  Halle,  and  joined  Schikaneder's  troupe  to  earn  his  living  as  an  actor  and  a  chorus 
singer." — Otto  Jahn's  "Mozart" 
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Schikaneder  therefore  put  Mozart  in  a  little  pavilion  which  was  in 
the  midst  of  a  garden  near  his  theatre.  The  music  of  "The  Magic 
Flute"  was  written  in  this  pavilion  and  in  a  room  of  the  casino  of 
Josephdorf.  Mozart  was  deep  in  doleful  dumps  when  he  began  his 
task,  so  Schikaneder  surrounded  him  with  members  of  his  company. 
It  was  long  believed  that  the  composer  was  then  inspired  by  the 
beautiful  eyes  of  the  singing  woman,  Gerl,  but  the  story  may  rest  on 
no  better  foundation  than  the  one  of  the  Mme.  Hofdaemmel 
tragedy,  which  even  Otto  Jahn  thought  worthy  of  his  investigation. 

Schikaneder  made  his  proposal  early  in  March,  1791.  The  over- 
ture, with  the  Priests'  March,  was  composed  September  28,  1791. 
On  September  30  of  that  year  "Die  Zauberflote,"  a  grand  opera  in 
two  acts,  was  produced  at  the  Auf  der  Wieden  Theatre.  The  cast 
was  as  follows:  Sarastro,  Gerl;  Tamino,  Schack;  Queen  of  Mght, 
Mme.  Hofer;  Pamina,  Miss  Gottlieb;  Papageno,  Schikaneder, 
Monostatos,  Nouseul.  Mrs.  Gerl  took  the  part  of  the  "Third  Lady" 
and  "An  Old  Woman."  Mozart  conducted  at  the  pianoforte  the 
first  two  performances. 

Schikaneder's  name  was  in  large  type  on  the  bill;  Mozart's  name 
was  in  small  type  underneath  the  cast.  Johann  Schenk  (1753-1886), 
who  made  money  and  won  fame  by  the  popularity  of  his  operas, — 
"Der  Dorfbarbier"   (1796)  was  long  a  favorite — Schenk  gave  Bee- 
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thoven  lessons  in  counterpoint  at  Vienna  in  1793-4 — sat  in  one  of 
the  orchestra  seats.  At  the  end  of  the  overture,  he  went  to  Mozart 
and  kissed  his  hand.  Mozart  stroked  his  admirer's  cheek.  But  the 
first  act  was  not  well  received.  Mozart  went  behind  the  scenes  and 
saw  Schikaneder  in  his  costume  of  a  bird.  He  reassured  Mozart, 
but  the  opera  disappointed  the  Viennese  at  first,  and  Mozart  was 
cut  to  the  quick.  The  cool  reception  was  not  due  to  the  character 
of  the  subject;  for  "magic  plays"  with  music  of  Viennese  com- 
posers, as  Wenzel  Muller,  were  very  popular,  and  "The  Magic  Flute" 
was  regarded  as  a  Singspiei,  a  "magic  farce,"  with  unusually  elabo- 
rate music.  The  report  from  Vienna  that  was  published  in  Kunzen 
and  Keichardt's  music  journal,  Studien  fur  Tonkunstler  und  Musik- 
freunde  (Berlin,  1793,  p.  79),  tells  the  story:  "The  new  machine 
comedy,  'The  Magic  Flute/  with  music  by  our  Kapellmeister  Mozard 
[sic],  which  was  given  at  great  expense  and  with  such  sumptuous- 
ness,  did  not  meet  with  the  expected  success,  for  the  contents  and 
dialogue  of  the  piece  are  utterly  worthless."  Schikaneder  was  ob- 
stinate in  his  faith;  the  opera  soon  became  the  fashion.  The  two- 
hundredth  representation  was  celebrated  at  Vienna  in  October, 
1795.  "The  Magic  Flute"  made  its  way  over  the  continent.  The 
libretto  was  translated  into  Dutch,  Swedish,  Danish,  Polish,  Italian. 
Paris  knew  the  opera  in  1801  (August  23)  as  "Les  Mysteres  d'Isis." 
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The  first  performance  in  London  was  on  May  25,  1819,  in  Italian. 

"The  Magic  Flute"  was  performed  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  on  April  15, 
1816.  There  were  thirty-eight  performances  that  season.  The  singers 
were  Mmes.  Carrea  and  Bellac-Giorgi ;  Messrs.  Monelli,  F.  Galli, 
Bottari.  The  opera  failed  at  Florence  in  1818. 

In  1897  Gustav  Mahler  brought  out  at  the  Vienna  Opera  House 
"The  Magic  Flute"  in  the  original  version,  without  the  customary 
cuts  or  changes.  He  even  had  the  flying  machine  for  the  three  genii 
reconstructed. 

Mozart  died  shortly  after  the  production  of  "The  Magic  Flute," 
in  deep  distress..  This  opera,  with  the  music  of  his  Requiem,  was  in 
his  mind  until  the  final  delirium.  While  the  opera  was  performing 
he  would  take  his  watch  from  under  his  pillow  and  follow  the  per- 
formance in  imagination:  "We  are  now  at  the  end  of  the  act,"  or 
"Now  comes  the  grand  aria  for  the  Queen  of  Night."  The  day 
before  he  died,  he  sang  with  his  weak  voice  the  opening  measures  of 
"Der  Vogelfanger  bin  ich  ja,"  and  endeavored  to  beat  the  time  with 
his  hands.  The  frivolous  and  audacious  Schikaneder,  "sensualist, 
parasite,  spendthrift,"  filled  his  purse  by  this  opera :  in  1798  he  built 
the  Theatre  an  der  Wien.  On  the  roof  he  put  his  own  statue,  clothed 
in  the  feather  costume  of  Papageno.  His  luck  was  not  constant;  in 
1812  he  died  in  poverty. 
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The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  and  strings. 

It  begins  Adagio,  with  three  fortissimo  E-flat  major  chords  for 
full  orchestra,  "which  have  some  hidden  Masonic  significance."  The 
chief  movement  is  a  brilliant  and  elaborate  fugue,  which  is  treated 
with  orchestral  freedom.  About  the  middle  of  its  development  it  is 
interrupted  by  the  "Masonic"  E-flat  major  chords  which  were  heard 
at  the  beginning.  "These  chords  are  the  only  thing  in  the  overture 
that  reappears  in  the  opera;  yet  the  work  is  by  no  means  open  to 
the  charge  of  musical  irrelevancy,  for  the  theme  of  the  fugue  is 
eminently  suggestive  of  the  lively  character  of  Papageno,  the  bird 
catcher.  The  overture  to  'The  Magic  Flute'  was  probably  the  one 
Rossini  had  in  mind  when  he  once  said :  'I've  been  trying  for  months 
to  write  some  fugued  overtures  a  la  Mozart;  but  I've  had  to  tear 
them  all  up,  the  great  model  is  too  overpowering!  Mine  were  all 
detestable.'  " 

"The  overture  of  'The  Magic  Flute,'  which  will  for  centuries  to 
come  still  ravish  the  ear, — that  sportive,  happy  wonder-child — shed- 
ding light  and  joy,  it  will  ever  soar  skyward,  in  spite  of  fog  and 
utter  darkness." — Robert  Schumann. 

"Mozart,  whom  no  one  will  accuse  of  melodic  poverty,  pursued  for 
a  long  time  the  chimera  of  instrumental  music  without  melody.  The 
overture  of  'Cosi  fan  tutte'  was  an  unfortunate  attempt  in  this  re- 
spect; for  the  absence  of  melody  is  cruelly  felt.  The  overture  of 
'Don  Giovanni'  is  a  compromise.  In  the  overture  of  'The  Magic 
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prodigious  complexity,  and  as  a  result,  clearness,  fascination,  irre- 
sistible effect.  It  is  a  tour  de  force  which  Mozart  alone  could  have 
accomplished." — Camille  Saint-Saens. 

*    « 

The  first  performance  of  "The  Magic  Flute"  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  on  January  11,  1860,  in  Italian.  The  cast  was  as  follows :  Astrifiam- 
mante,  Mine.  Colson ;  Pamina,  Mme.  Gazzaniga ;  Papagena,  Mme.  Strakosch ; 
three  attendants  on  the  Queen,  Mmes.  Berger,  Reichardt,  Morra ;  Tamino, 
Stigelli ;  Papageno,  Ferri ;  Sarastro,  Junca ;  Monostatos,  Amodio ;  Oratore, 
Mliller ;  Muzio  conducted,  and  Theodore  Thomas  was  concert-master.  The 
play-bill  stated  that  there  would  be  a  chorus  of  over  one  hundred.  "The  grand 
orchestra  has  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  most  prominent  pro- 
fessors of  the  city."  It  was  said  at  the  time  by  John  S.  Dwight  that  the 
chorus  was  shockingly  out  of  tune,  the  scenery  was  imperfect.  One  young 
lady  expressed  her  disappointment  that  there  were  no  airs  in  the  opera. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  some  mutilated  version  of  the  opera  in  English 
was  performed  in  Boston,  before  1860,  but  the  performance  in  1860  was  the 
first  worthy  of  record. 

The  first  performance  in  German  was  at  the  same  theatre  on  October  18, 
1864.  Queen  of  Night,  Johanna  Rotter ;  Pamina,  Lizzie  Eckhardt ;  Papagena, 
Pauline  Canissa ;  Tamino,  Franz  Himmer ;  Sarastro,  Karl  Formes ;  Papageno, 
Anton  Graff ;  Monostatos,  Edouard  Harmier ;  "Three  Boys,"  Mmes.  Marie 
Marcheaud,   Laroche,   Dehlow.   Carl  Anschtitz  conducted. 

There  was  a  performance  in  English  at  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York,  on 
April  17,  1833,*  but  the  first  performance  in  that  city  worthy  the  name  was 

*This  was  an  adaptation  by  Charles  E.  Horn:  Sarastro,  Horn;  Tamino,  Jones; 
Papageno,  Flacide  ;  Priest,  Haydeu  ;  Monastatos,  Fisher;  Fairy  of  the  Bells  Mis^i 
James  ;  Astriflammante,  Mrs.  Walla  ck  ;  Pamina,  Mrs.  Austin  ;  Papagena,  Mrs.  Sharpe*** 
Fairy  of  the  Magic  Flute,  Mrs.  Durie ;  Fairy  of  the  Picture,  Mme.  Otto.  "Knowing 
Mozart's  score  as  I  do,  I  cannot  see  how  any  of  the  performers  except  Jones,  Mme 
Otto,  Mrs.  Austin  and  possbily  Horn,  could  have  done  remotest  justice  to  the  music 
What  could  Mrs.  Wallack  have  done  with  the  Queen  of  the  Nlight,  a  part  for  whose 
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in  Italian  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  November  21,  1859,  by  the  company  that 
visited  Boston  in  1860.  New  Yorkers  in  1859  condemned  the  opera  as  old- 
fogvish  and  dull. 

*     * 

There  lias  always  been  since  1791  discussion  concerning  the  treatment  of 
Masonic  thoughts 'and  rites  in  "The  Magic  Flute,"  both  in  the  text  and  the 
music.  Jahn  had  a  firm  belief  that  ''the  dignity  and  grandeur  with  which 
the  music  reveals  the  symbolism  of  these  mysteries  certainly  have  their  root 
in  his  [Mozart's]  intense  devotion  to  the  Masonic  idea.  A  clear  indication 
of  this  devotion  was  given  in  this  overture  to  the  initiated,  but  in  a  way 
that  shows  how  well  he  distinguished  between  Masonic  symbolism  and 
artistic  impulse." 

Mozart's  devotion  to  Masonry  is  well  known.  He  may  have  been  inspired 
by  Masonic  thoughts  when  he  wrote  the  overture.  He  may  have  anticipated 
Herder  and  Ulibischeff  and  endeavored  to  express  the  idea  of  a  struggle  be- 
tween light  and  darkness.  It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  he  was  chiefly 
concerned  with  making  music.  As  Henri  Lavoix  the  Younger  says  in  his 
"Histoire  de  l'lnstrumentation" :  "Here  the  master,  wishing,  so  to  speak,  to 
glance  back  and  to  give  a  final  model  of  the  old  Italian  and  German  over- 
tures with  a  counterpointed  theme,  which  had  served,  and  still  served,  as 
preface  to  many  operas,  pleased  himself  by  exhibiting  the  melodic  theme  that 
he  had  chosen  in  all  its  forms,  adorned  with  the  riches  of  harmony  and  in- 
strumentation. The  result  of  this  marvellous  work  of  the  carver  is  one 
of  the  most  perfect  instrumental  compositions  ever  produced  by  human  genius. 
Yet  no  one  can  establish  the  slightest  resemblance  between  the  overture  and 
the  grotesque  magic  piece  on  which  Mozart  lavished  the  most  precious  treas- 
ures of  his  prodigious  imagination." 


The  late  Henry  Edward  Krehbiel  pointed  out  that  the  device  of  the  so- 
called  "Masonic"  chords,  heard  at  the  beginning  of  the  overture  and  in  the 
middle  of  it,  was  not  of  Mozart's  invention.  "I  have  found  it  used  in  an 
almost  identical  manner  in  the  overture  to  'Giinther  von  Schwarzburg^'*  by 

very  florid  music  Mrs.  Austin's  voice  and  style  would  seem  to  be  especially  suited? 
But  doubtless  the  music  was  much  simplified.  The  opera  was  repeated  several  times 
before  the  month  ended."  Professor  George  C.  D.  Odell  in  his  "Annals  of  the  New 
York   Stage"   Vol.  Ill,  page  621. 

*This  opera  was  produced  at  Mannheim  in  1776. 
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Town  Hall,  TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,   DECEMBER  9th,  at  3 
WILLIAM  BELLER         Piano  Recital  steinway  Piano 


Town  Hall,  WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  17th 
HARRY  CUMPSON         Piano  Recital  steinway  Piano 
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Tgnaz  Holzbauer,  a  German  opera  produced  in  Mannheim  fifteen  years  before, 
'Die  Zauberflote'  saw  the  light  of  the  stage  lamps.  Mozart  knew  Holzbauer — 
who  was  a  really  great  musician — and  admired  his  music."* 

A  word  about  the  theme  of  the  fugue,  not  unlike  the  one  in  dementi's 
sonata  in  B-flat  major, — Clementi,  who  meeting  Mozart  when  they  were  to 
play  before  the  Emperor  Joseph,  mistook  his  rival  for  an  imperial  valet-de- 
chambre,  because  he  was  dressed  so  elegantly.  When  Clementi  republished 
his  sonata,  he  thought  it  best  to  insist  on  his  priority  with  regard  to  the 
theme :  "This  sonata  with  the  toccata  that  follows  was  played  before  His  Im- 
perial Majesty  Joseph  II  in  1781.  Mozart  was  present."  Krehbiel  also  pointed 
out  that  in  the  eighteenth  century  these  likenesses  were  "frank  borrowings 
in  which  there  was  no  moral  obliquity ;  for  originality  then  lay  as  much  in 
treatment  as  in  thematic  invention,  if  not  more.  There  was  no  talk  then  of 
'unconscious  cerebration.'  " 

*     * 

Mr.  Edward  Gilchrist  of  Boston  wrote  a  learned  and  interesting  article, 
"The  Master  Singer  of  Masonry,"  which  was  published  in  The  Master  Mason 
of  August,  1927.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  symbolic  myth  actually  sub- 
stituted for  Liebeskind's  fairy  tale  about  'Lulu'  for  the  plot  of  'The  Magic 
Flute'  is  surely  not  such  as  could  have  been  invented  or  selected  by  a  half- 
educated  stage  hack  like  Schikaneder.  But  Gieseke,  who  was  a  college  gradu- 
ate, might  have  come  across  it  in  some  textbook  of  philosophy  which  is  now 
forgotten,  and  have  developed  its  theatrical  possibilities  when  the  emergency 
came.  It  was  fashionable  in  Germany  at  that  epoch — as  Mozart's  abortive 
scheme  of  'The  Grotto'  indicates — for  Freemasons  to  make  fanciful  recon- 
structions of  their  lodge-work  upon  such  ruins  of  the  ancient  Mysteries  as 
were  then  discernible.  The  most  deserving  example  of  this  fashion  was  the 
'Krata  Repoa'  of  C.  L.  von  Koppen  and  J.  W.  von  Hymmen,  which  has  been  • 
well  summarized,  though  not  without  some  errors  of  interpretation,  by 
A.  E.  Watts  in  his  'New  Encyclopedia  of  Masonry'  (vol.  1,  pp.  218-225),  under 
the  title   'Egyptian  Initiation  Restored.' " 

Mr.    Gilchrist    ventures   to    add   that    "Krata    Repoa"    is    an    anagram   of 

♦•Mozart  wrote  to  his  father  from  Mannheim  in  1777 :  "Holzbauer's  music  is 
very  beautiful ;  the  poetry  is  not  worthy  of  it.  What  amazes  me  most  is  that  so 
old'  a  man  as  Holzbauer  should  have  so  much  spirit — it  is  incredible,  the  amount 
of  fire  in  his  music."  Ignaz  Jakob  Holzbauer  (Vienna,  1711;  Vienna,  1783),  studied 
law  but  turning  to  music  was  in  turn  music  director  at  the  Vienna  Court  Theatre, 
where  his  wife  Rosalie  sang;  as  Court  music  director  at  Stuttgart,  later  at  Mann- 
heim. He  made  many  journeys  to  Italy.  The  last  years  of  his  life  he  was  totally 
deaf.  He  wrote  Italian  operas,  "Guenther"  (German  text  by  Selein),  sixty-five 
symphonies,  chamber  music,  oratorios,  Masses,  motets,  etc.  His  autobiography  was 
published  in  Cramer's  Magazine  (1783)  and  Bossier's  Zeitung   (1790). 
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Aarpokrate  (Harpocretes).  "Ancient  Egypt  likewise  provided  the  stage  setting 
for  the  revised  drama  of  'The  Magic  Flute,'  yet  the  plot  was  .  .  .  taken  from 
that  weird  amalgam  of  Egyptian  Paganism  and  Christianity  vaguely  termed 
'Gnosticism.'  " 

According  to  Mr.  Gilchrist,  "The  widowed  Queen  of  Night  Astrifiammante 
(Astra  flammans)  is  a  feminine  and  nocturnal  aspect  of  the  'Blazing  Star' 
(Sirius)  which,  heralding  the  annual  inundation  of  the  Nile,  symbolized  the 
Resurrection  of  Osiris."  The  star  in  Freemasonry  has  been  emblematic  of 
Divine  Providence. 

Pamina,  daughter  of  the  Queen  of  Night,  is  "typical  of  the  individual  soul 
(Psyche)  delivered  by  Divine  Love  (Cupid),  and  of  the  Pagan  temple  or 
Jewish  synagogue,  transformed  or  reformed  by  the  Saviour."  Sarastro  in 
the  original  must  have  been  Osiris  himself.  In  the  last  act  of  the  opera,  "She 
ought  to  be  transformed  from  a  witch  of  darkness  into  a  radiant  goddess 
and  welcomed  into  the  arms  of  Sarastro." 

Tamino  represents  the  perfect  Initiate,  the  redeeming  Aeon.  Papageno  and 
Papagena  Schikaneder  is  said  to  have  inserted  in  the  libretto  to  give  comic 
relief.  Monostatos,  in  the  Gnostic  original,  must  have  been  the  Demiurge 
Ialdabaoth,  ruler  of  the  seven  regions  of  bondage  or  Fate ;  "Mystically  a  type 
of  the  arrogant  and  unfaithful  workman."  He  figures  "as  a  Moor,  or  an 
'Ethiop,  because  he  remains  in  character  a  demon  of  darkness."  Mr.  Gilchrist 
then  speaks  in  detail  of  the  minor  characters  and  the  magic  instruments — 
flute  and  bells. 


Symphony,  A  major,  No.  7,  Op.  92. 


.  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 


(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827) 

The  first  sketches  of  this  symphony  were  probably  made  before 
1.811  or  even  1810.  Several  of  them  in  the  sketch  book  that  belonged 
to  Gustave  Petter  of  Vienna  and  was  analyzed  by  Nottenbohm,  were 
for  the  first  movement.*  Two  sketches  for  the  famous  Allegretto  are 
mingled  with  phrases  of  the  Quartet  in  C  major,  Op.  59,  No.  3,  dedi- 
cated in  1818  to  Count  Rasoumovsky.  One  of  the  two  bears  the 
title :  "Anf ang  Variations."  There  is  a  sketch  for  the  Scherzo,  first 
in  F  major,  then  in  C  major,  with  the  indication:  "Second  part." 

•See  the  Thayer-Krehbiel  "Life   of  Beethoven."   Vol.   II,   pp.   151,   152. 
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Another  sketch  for  the  Scherzo  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the 
beginning  of  the  "Dance  of  Peasants"  in  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  for 
which  reason  it  was  rejected.  In  one  of  the  sketches  for  the  Finale, 
Beethoven  wrote:  "Goes  at  first  in  F-sharp  minor,  then  in  C-sharp 
minor."  He  preserved  this  modulation,  but  did  not  use  the  theme 
to  which  the  indication  was  attached.  Another  motive  in  the  Finale 
as  sketched  was  the  Irish  air,  "Nora  Creina,"  for  which  he  wrote  an 
accompaniment  at  the  request  of  George  Thomson,  the  collector  of 
Scottish,  Welsh,  and  Irish  melodies. 

Thayer  states  that  Beethoven  began  the  composition  of  the  Seventh 
Symphony  in  the  spring  of  1812.  Prod'homme  believes  that  the 
work  was  begun  in  the  winter  of  1811-12. 

The  autograph  manuscript  that  belongs  to  the  Mendelssohn  family 
of  Berlin  bears  the  inscription:  "Sinfonie.  L.  v.  Bthvn  1812  13ten 
M."  A  blundering  binder  cut  the  paper  so  that  only  the  first  line 
of  the  M  is  to  be  seen.  There  has,  therefore,  been  a  dispute  whether 
the  month  was  May,  June,  or  July.  Beethoven  wrote  to  Varena  on 
May  8,  1812:  "I  promise  you  immediately  a  wholly  new  symphony 
for  the  next  Academy,  and,  as  I  now  have  opportunity,  the  copying 
will  not  cost  you  a  heller."  He  wrote  on  July  19 :  "A  new  symphony 
is  now  ready.  As  the  Archduke  Rudolph  will  have  it  copied,  you 
will  be  at  no  expense  in  the  matter."  It  is  generally  believed  that 
the  symphony  was  completed  May  13,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be 
performed  at  a  concert  at  Whitsuntide. 

Other  works  composed  in  1812  were  the  Eighth  Symphony,  a 
pianoforte  trio  in  one  movement  (B-flat  major),  three  Equale  for 
trombones,  the  sonata  in  G  major  for  pianoforte  and  violin,  Op.  96? 
and  some  of  the  Irish  and  Welsh  melodies  for  Thomson. 

The  score  of  the  Symphony  was  dedicated  to  the  Count  Moritz  von 
Fries  and  published  in  1816.  The  edition  for  the  pianoforte  was 
dedicated  to  the  Tsarina  Elizabeth  Alexievna  of  All  the  Russias. 

The  Seventh  and  Eighth  Symphonies  were  probably  played  over 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Archduke  Rudolph's  in  Vienna  on  April  20, 
1813.  Beethoven  in  the  same  month  vainly  endeavored  to  produce 
them  at  a  concert.  The  first  performance  of  the  Seventh  was  at 
Vienna  in  the  large  hall  of  the  University,  on  December  8,  1813. 

Malzel,  the  famous  maker  of  automata,  exhibited  in  Vienna  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1812-13  his  automatic  trumpeter  and  panharmoni- 
con.  The  former  played  a  French  cavalry  march  with  calls  and 
tunes;  the  latter  was  composed  of  the  instruments  used  in  the 
ordinary  military  band  of  the  period, — trumpets,  drums,  flutes, 
clarinets,  oboes,  cymbals,  triangle,  etc.  The  keys  were  moved  by  a 
cylinder.  Overtures  by  Handel  and  Cherubini  and  Haydn's  Military 
Symphony  were  played  with  ease  and  precision.  Beethoven  planned 
his  "Wellington's  Sieg,"  or  "Battle  of  Vittoria,"  for  this  machine. 
Malzel  made  arrangements  for  a  concert, — a  concert  "for  the  benefit 
of  Austrian  and  Bavarian  soldiers  disabled  at  the  battle  of  Hanau."* 

The  arrangements  for  this  charity  concert  were  made  in  haste,  for 
several  musicians  of  reputation  were  then,  as  birds  of  passage,  in 

♦For  a  full  account  of  the  bitter  quarrel  between  Beethoven  and  Malzel  over  the 
"Schlacht  Symphonie,"  see  "Beethoven's  Letters"  edited  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Kalischer 
(London,    1909),   Vol.    I,   pp.    322-326.      The   two   were   afterwards   reconciled. 
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Vienna,  and  they  wished  to  take  parts.  Among  the  distinguished 
players  were  Salieri  and  Hummel,  who  looked  after  the  "cannon" 
in  "Wellington's  Sieg" ;  the  young  Meyerbeer,  who  beat  a  bass  drum 
and  of  whom  Beethoven  said  to  Tomaschek:  "Ha!  ha!  ha!  I  was 
not  at  all  satisfied  with  him;  he  never  struck  on  the  beat;  he  was 
always  too  late,  and  I  was  obliged  to  speak  to  him  rudely.  Ha !  ha ! 
ha !  I  could  do  nothing  with  him ;  he  did  not  have  the  courage  to 
strike  on  the  beat !"  Spohr  and  Mayseder  were  seated  at  the  second 
and  third  violin  desks,  and  Schuppanzigh  was  the  concert-master; 
the  celebrated  Dragonetti  was  one  of  the  double-basses.  Beethoven 
conducted. 

The  programme  was  as  follows:  "A  brand-new  symphony,"  the 
Seventh,  in  A  major,  by  Beethoven;  two  marches,  one  by  Dussek, 
the  other  by  Pleyel,  played  by  Malzel's  automatic  trumpeter  with 
full  orchestral  accompaniment;  "Wellington's  Sieg,  oder  die 
Schlacht  bei  Vittoria."  "Wellington's  Sieg"  was  completed  in  Oc- 
tober, 1813,  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  Wellington  over  the  French 
troops  in  Spain  on  June  21  of  that  year.  Malzel  had  persuaded 
Beethoven  to  compose  the  piece  for  his  panharmonicon.  He  fur- 
nished material  for  it  and  gave  him  the  idea  of  using  "God  Save  the 
King"  as  the  subject  of  a  lively  fugue.  He  purposed  to  produce 
the  work  at  concerts,  so  as  to  raise  money  enough  for  him  and 
Beethoven  to  visit  London.  A  shrewd  fellow,  he  said  that  if  the 
"Battle  Symphony"  were  scored  for  orchestra  and  played  in  Vienna 
with  success,  an  arrangement  for  his  panharmonicon  would  then 
be  of  more  value  to  him.  Beethoven  dedicated  the  work  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  afterwards  George  IV.,  and  forwarded  a  copy  to 
him,  but  the  "First  Gentleman  in  Europe"  never  acknowledged  the 
compliment.  "Wellington's  Sieg"  was  not  performed  in  London 
until  February  10,  1815,  when  it  had  a  great  run.  The  news  of  this 
success  pleased  Beethoven  very  much.  He  made  a  memorandum  of 
it  in  the  note-book  which  he  carried  with  him  to  taverns. 

This   benefit   concert  was   brilliantly   successful.      There   was   a 
repetition  of  it  December  12  with  the  same  prices  of  admission,  ten 


Mr.  Alfred  Edward  Freckelton,  teacher  of  the  piano,  desires  to  call  to  your 
attention  his  inauguration  of  Group  Lessons  in  response  to  the  growing  demand  for 
instruction  of  this  type. 
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and  five  florins.  The  net  profit  of  the  two  performances  was  four 
thousand  six  gulden.  Spohr  tells  us  that  the  new  pieces  gave  "ex- 
traordinary pleasure,  especially  the  symphony;  the  wondrous  sec- 
ond movement  was  repeated  at  each  concert;  it  made  a  deep,  endur- 
ing impression  on  me.  The  performance  was  a  masterly  one,  in 
spite  of  the  uncertain  and  often  ridiculous  conducting  by  Bee- 
thoven." Gloggl  was  present  at  a  rehearsal  when  the  violinists 
refused  to  play  a  passage  in  the  symphony,  and  declared  that  it 
could  not  be  played.  "Beethoven  told  them  to  take  their  parts  home 
and  practise  them;  then  the  passage  would  surely  go."  It  was  at 
these  rehearsals  that  Spohr  saw  the  deaf  composer  crouch  lower  and 
lower  to  indicate  a  long  diminuendo,  and  rise  again  and  spring  into 
the  air  when  he  demanded  a  climax.  And  he  tells  of  a  pathetic  yet 
ludicrous  blunder  of  Beethoven,  who  could  not  hear  the  soft 
passages. 

The  Chevalier  Ignaz  von  Seyfried  told  his  pupil  Krenn  that  at  a 
rehearsal  of  the  symphony,  hearing  discordant  kettledrums  in  a  pas- 
sage of  the  Finale  and  thinking  that  the  copyist  had  made  a  blunder, 
he  said  circumspectly  to  the  composer:  "My  dear  friend,  it  seems 
to  me  there  is  a  mistake:  the  drums  are  not  in  tune."  Beethoven 
answered :  "I  did  not  intend  them  to  be."  But  the  truth  of  this  tale 
has  been  disputed. 


Two  Preludes  (arranged  by  Riccardo  Pick-Mangiagalli  for  String 
Orchestra) Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

(Bach  "born  at  Eisenach  on  March  21,  1685;   died  at  Leipsic  on  July  28,  1750. 
Mangiagalli  born  at  Strakonitz,  Bohemia,  on  July  10,  1882,  of  a  Czech  father  and 

an  Italian  mother;  living  at  Milan) 

Bach's  Suites  and  sonatas  for  the  violin  were  probably  composed 
during  his  sojourn  at  Cothen  (1717-23).*  His  father  had  played  on 
a  stringed  instrument  and  had  taught  him  the  violin  when  he  was 
a  young  boy.  One  of  Bach's  duties  when  he  was  at  Weimar  (1708- 
17)  was  to  play  in  the  Duke's  band.  He  liked  the  viola,  he  said, 
"because  he  was  in  the  middle  of  things." 

The  first  Prelude  in  Pick-Mangiagalli's  transcription,  is  the  one 
in  D  minor  prefaced  to  the  D  minor  fugue  No.  9  for  organ,  in  the 
Bach   Gesellschaft  Edition. 

The  second  Prelude  is  the  Prelude  of  the  Third  Partita  (E 
major,  3-4).  This  brilliant  movement  was  afterwards  developed  into 
the  symphony  at  the  beginning  of  the  Kathswahl  Cantata  "Wir 
danken  dir  Gott,"  first  performed  at  Leipsic  in  1731.  This  Pre- 
lude is  also  the  first  movement  in  Sigismund  Bachrich's  (1841-1913) 
Suite  of  Bach's  "Prelude,  Adagio,  and  Gavotte  in  Kondo  form." 
arranged   for   string   orchestra,   which   was   first   performed   at   a 

•  Some  think  they  may  have  been  written  at  Weimar. 
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Philharmonic  Concert  at  Vienna  in  1878.  The  first  performance  in 
Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
October  18,  1884,  Mr.  Gericke  conductor. 

Bach's  six  solo  sonatas  and  six  violoncello  sonatas  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  autograph  title-pages,  to  be  played  without  accompani- 
ment, "Violono  solo  senza  basso,"  "Violoncello  solo  senza  basso," 
yet  some  students  of  Bach  have  thought  that  he  intended  to  have 
the  sonatas  accompanied  by  a  clavichord.  Mendelssohn  and  Schu- 
mann wrote  accompaniments  for  the  chaconne  in  the  Second 
Partita  for  violin,  and  Schumann  wrote  accompaniments  for  cer- 
tain sonatas.  In  Bach's  time  it  was  the  custom  for  a  composer  to 
leave  a  portion  of  his  work  unwritten,   and  the  clavichord  was 

taken  for  granted  in  almost  every  combination  of  instruments. 

• 

*        m 

Mr.  Pick-Man giagalli  writes  about  the  two  Preludes:  "In  the 
Second  Prelude  under  the  first  violin  part  (which  I  have  left  in  its 
original  form),  I  have  composed  the  other  parts  in  the  strict  con- 
trapuntal manner  of  Bach,  My  transcription  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  one  made  by  Bach  himself  for  organ  and  strings.  I 
think  that  these  two  Preludes,  performed  by  numerous  and  good 
players  of  stringed  instruments,  should  be  effective,  especially  the 

Second." 

* 
*    • 

Biccardo  Pick-Mangiagalli,  whose  Prelude  and  Fugue  for  Or- 
chestra were  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  October  11,  1929,  was  a  pupil  of  the  Milan  Con- 
servatory, where  he  took  lessons  in  composition  under  Vincenzo 
Ferroni  and  piano  lessons  of  Vincenzo  Appiani.  He  received  his 
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diploma  in  1903.  He  gave  concerts  in  Germany  and  Austria.  Ger- 
man publishers  were  the  first  to  pay  attention  to  him,  but  the 
greater  part  of  his  music  is  published  by  Ricordi. 

The  list  of  his  works  includes : 

Ballets:  "La  Berceuse";  "II  Salice  d'Oro"  (La  Scala,  Milan, 
1913 — it  was  performed  for  fourteen  successive  nights) ;  "II  Caril- 
lon Magico"  (La  Scala,  Milan,  fall  of  1918;  also  performed  at 
Rome,  Florence,  Palermo,  Varese,  Bergamo)  ;  "Sumitra"  (1917) ; 
"Basi  e  Bote,"  a  lyric  comedy  in  Venetian  dialect,  text  by  Arrigo 
Boito  (Argentina  Theatre,  Rome,  March  3,  1927 — Mariano  Stabile, 
Arlecchino;  Sassone  Sost,  Colombina;  Alessio  de  Paolis,  Florinda; 
Autori  as  Pantaleone). 

Symphonic  Works:  "Notturno  e  Rondo,  Fantastico,"  for  orches- 
tra; Symphonic  Poem,  "Sortilegi"  (1918)  for  pianoforte  and  orches- 
tra; Ballata  Sinfonica,  for  full  orchestra;  Two  Preludes,  for 
orchestra;  Petite  Suite;  Four  Poems  for  orchestra. 

Chamber  Music:  String  Quartet  in  G  minor,  Op.  18;  a  violin 
sonata,  E  minor,  Op.  8;  piano  pieces;  songs. 

The  Notturno  and  Rondo  Fantastico  were  performed  at  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  on  January  7,  1921,  by  La  Scala  Orchestra,  conducted 
by  Arturo  Toscanini. 

His  Prelude  and  Fugue  were  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  on  October  11,  1929. 


Prelude  to  tpie  Opera  "Lohengrin"  ....  Richard  Wagner 
(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1S83) 

"Lohengrin,"  an  opera  in  three  acts,  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Court  Theatre,  Weimar,  August  28,  1850.  The  cast  was 
as  follows:  Lohengrin,  Beck;  Telramund,  Milde;  King  Henry, 
Hofer;  the  Herald,  Patsch;  Orturd,  Miss  Fastlinger;  Elsa,  Miss 
Agthe.    Liszt  conducted. 

Liszt  described  the  prelude  as  "a  sort  of  magic  formula  which,  like 
a  mysterious  initiation,  prepares  our  souls  for  the  sight  of  un- 
accustomed things,  and  of  a  higher  signification  than  that  of  our 
terrestrial  life." 

Wagner's  own  explanation  has  been  translated  into  English  as 
follows : — 

"Love  seemed  to  have  vanished  from  a  world  of  hatred  and  quar- 
relling ;  as  a  lawgiver  she  was  no  longer  to  be  found  among  the  com- 
munities of  men.    Emancipating  itself  from  barren  care  for  gain  and 
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possession,  the  sole  arbiter  of  all  worldly  intercourse,  the  human 
heart's  unquenchable  love-longing  again  at  length  craved  to  appease 
a  want,  which,  the  more  warmly  and  intensely  it  made  itself  felt 
under  the  pressure  of  reality,  was  the  less  easy  to  satisfy,  on  ac- 
count of  this  very  reality.    It  was  beyond  the  confines  of  the  actual 
world  that  man's  ecstatic  imaginative  power  fixed  the  source  as 
well  as  the  outflow  of  this  incomprehensible  impulse  of  love,  and 
from  the  desire  of  a  comforting  sensuous  conception  of  this  super- 
sensuous  idea  invested  it  with  a  wonderful  form,  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  'Holy  Grail/  though  conceived  as  actually  existing,  yet 
unapproachably  far  off,  was  believed  in,  longed  for,  and  sought  for. 
The  Holy  Grail  was  the  costly  vessel  out  of  which,  at  the  Last 
Supper,  our  Saviour  drank  with  His  disciples,  and  in  which  His 
blood  was  received  when  out  of  love  for  His  brethren  He  suffered 
upon  a  cross,  and  which  till  this  day  has  been  preserved  with  lively 
zeal  as  the  source  of  undying  love;  albeit,  at  one  time  this  cup  of 
salvation  was  taken  away  from  unworthy  mankind,  but  at  length 
was  brought  back  again  from  the  heights  of  heaven  by  a  band  of 
angels,  and  delivered  into  the  keeping  of  fervently  loving,  solitary 
men,  who,  wondrously  strengthened  and  blessed  by  its  presence,  and 
purified  in  heart,  were  consecrated  as  the  earthly  champions  of 
eternal  love. 

"This  miraculous  delivery  of  the  Holy  Grail,  escorted  by  an  angelic 
host,  and  the  handing  of  it  over  into  the  custody  of  highly  favored 
men,  was  selected  by  the  author  of  'Lohengrin,'  a  knight  of  the  Grail, 
for  the  introduction  of  his  drama,  as  the  subject  to  be  musically 
portrayed;  just  as  here,  for  the  sake  of  explanation,  he  may  be  al- 
lowed to  bring  it  forward  as  an  object  for  the  mental  receptive 
power  of  his  hearers." 
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Caprice  on  Spanish  Themes,  Op.  34 

Nicolas  Andrejevitch  Bimsky-Korsakoff 

(Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March  18,*  1844;  died  at 

Leningrad,  June  21,  1908) 

Kinisky-Korsakov's  "Capriccio  Espagnol"  was  performed  for 
tober  31, f  1887.  The  composer  conducted.  The  Caprice  was  pub- 
the  first  time  in  Leningrad  at  a  Russian  Symphony  concert,  Oc- 
lished  in  1887,  yet  we  find  Tchaikovsky  writing  to  Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov  in  1886  (November  11):  "I  must  add  that  your  'Spanish 
Caprice'  is  a  colossal  masterpiece  of  instrumentation,^,  and  you  may 
regard  yourself  as  the  greatest  master  of  the  present  day." 
Rimsky-Korsakov  wrote  in  his  Autobiography:  "The  opinion 
formed  by  both  critics  and  public,  that  the  capriccio  is  a  magnifi- 
cently orchestrated  piece,  is  wrong.  The  capriccio  is  a  brilliant 
composition  for  the  orchestra.  The  change  of  timbres,  the  felicitous 
choice  of  melodic  designs  and  figuration  patterns,  exactly  suiting 
each  instrument,  brief  virtuoso  cadenzas  for  instruments  solo,  the 
rhythm  of  the  percussion  instruments,  etc.,  constitute  here  the  very 
essence  of  the  composition  and  not  its  garb  or  orchestration.  All 
in  all,  the  capriccio  is  a  purely  external  piece,  but  vividly  bril- 
liant for  all  that." 

♦This  date  is  given  in  the  catalogue  of  Belai'eff,  the  Russian  publisher  of  music. 
One   or   two  music   lexicons   give   May   21. 

fThis   date,   given    on   the   title-page   of   the    score,    is   probably   according   to    the 
Russian   calendar,   in   use   before  the   Revolution. 

JThese   words   are  italicized   in   the   original  letter. 
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The  Caprice  is  dedicated  to  the  artists  of  the  orchestra  of  the 
Imperial  Russian  Opera  House  of  Leningrad.  The  names,  beginning 
with  M.  Koehler  and  R.  Kaminsky,  are  given,  sixty-seven  in  all,, 
on  the  titlepage  of  the  score.  The  Caprice  is  scored  for  piccolo, 
two  flutes,  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  side-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  tambourine,  castanets,  harp,  and  strings. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1887  that  Rimsky-Korsakov,  purposing 
at  first  to  use  Spanish  dance  themes  for  a  virtuoso  violin  piece, 
sketched  instead  this  Caprice.  He  thought  the  third  section,  the 
Alborada  in  B-flat  major,  to  be  a  little  less  successful  than  the 
other  sections,  on  account  of  the  brass  somewhat  drowning  the- 
melodic  designs  of  the  wood- wind,  but  this  fault  could  be  reme- 
died by  a  careful  conductor.  Rimsky-Korsakov  tells  how,  at  the 
rehearsal  in  Leningrad,  the  orchestra  applauded  vigorously  after 
the  first  movement,  and  in  fact  after  those  succeeding,  and  the  com- 
poser was  so  pleased  that  he  dedicated  the  Capriccio  to  the  players. 
He  also  says  that  the  first  performance  was  extraordinarily  bril- 
liant, more  so  than  when  it  was  later  led  by  others,  even  by  Arthur 
Mkisch. 


The  movements,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  composer,  are 
to  be  played  without  intervening  pauses. 

I.  Alborada.  Vivo  e  strepitoso,  A  major,  2-4.  Alborado,  de- 
rived from  the  Spanish  word  albor,  whiteness,  dawn  (Latin,  albor,. 
whiteness),  means  (1)  twilight,  first  dawn  of  day;  (2)  an  action 
fought  at  dawn  of  day;  (3)  a  morning  serenade;  (4)  a  morning 
cannon  fired  at  daybreak;  (5)  military  music  for  the  morning; 
(6)  a  species  of  musical  composition.  The  word,  here  used  as  the* 
term  for  a  morning  serenade,  corresponds  to  the  French  aubade. 

This   serenade   opens   with   the  wild,   tempestuous   chief   theme, 
which  is  given  to  the  full  orchestra.  There  is  a  subsidiary  theme 
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for  the  wood-wind  instruments.  Both  themes  are  repeated  twice 
by  solo  clarinet,  accompanied  by  horns  and  bassoons,  and  strings 
pizz.  A  delicate  cadenza  for  solo  violin  brings  the  close,  pianissimo. 


"Aubade"  has  been  loosely  defined  as  the  antithesis  of  "Serenade."  "Aubade" 
is  a  term  also  applied  to  a  military  morning  salute;  it  is  also  a  joyous  call 
to  festivals,  or  even  labor.  As  a  morning  serenade,  it  is  for  voices  and  in- 
struments, or  for  instruments  alone,  given  under  a  window  at  dawn — quod 
sub  album  has  been  quoted  with  regard  to  the  name;  also  Auroram  edi  solent. 
Menage,  in  his  Dictionary :  "We  call  aubades  concerts  of  music  given  at  day- 
break by  lovers  to  their  mistresses,  with  violins  or  other  instruments ; 
serenades  those  given  in  the  evening."  But  Count  Almaviva's  serenade  in  the 
first  act  of  "II  Barbiere  di  Seviglia,"  is  in  the  morning. 

In  the  Midi,  the  aubade  was  for  galoubets*  and  tambourins.  At  Christmas- 
tide  at  Marseilles,  the  aubades  were  of  a  religious  character,  though  the 
airs  were  sometimes  profane.  Angels'  salutations  at  the  birth  of  Christ  were 
described  as  aubades.  The  term  is  known  in  French  military  circles  as  a 
serenade,  either  voluntary  or  obligatory,  to  a  superior  officer,  on  his  birth- 
day or  some  other  occasion. 

From  "Aubade"  come  the  verbs  "aubader"  and  "aubadinier" — to  give 
aubades ;  the  giver  of  one.  An  "aubadinel"  is  a  fiddle  played  in  a  country 
public  house.  "Aubade"  is  also  used  ironically  for  an  insult  or  injury  to 
anyone.  To  have  had  an  aubade  is  to  have  been  exposed  to  bad  treatment 
or  to  have  received  a  merited  punishment.  See  the  third  act  of  Moliere's 
"L'Etourdi" : 

"Certaines  gens  font  une  mascarade 
Pour  vous  venir  donner  une  facheuse   aubade; 
lis  veulent  enlaver  votre  Celie." 

There  is  an  old  proverb :  "Old  folks  who  cut  up  their  heels  in  the  dance 
give  aubades  to  Death."  In  Scotland  and  Wales,  the  aubade  given  the  morn- 
ing after  a  wedding,  the  Reveille-Matin,"  was  in  most  cases  a  charivari. 

"Aubade,"  in  P.  J.  Le  Roux's  "Dictionaire  Comique"  (1718)  has  a  curiously 
erotic  meaning. 

The  aubade  is  best  known  in  Boston  by  the  charming  air  for  tenor  in 
Lalo's  "Roi  d'Ys,"  sung  here  by  the  lamented  Charles  Gilibert,  although  he 
was  a  baritone,  and  by  others. 

II.  Variations.  Andante  con  moto,  F  major,  3-8.  The  horns 
give  out  the  theme  with  a  rocking  accompaniment  for  strings.  Be- 
fore this  theme  is  ended,  the  strings  have  the  first  variation.  The 
second  variation,  poco  meno  mosso,  is  a  dialogue  between  English 
horn  and  horn.  The  third  variation  is  for  full  orchestra.  The  fourth, 
tempo  primo,  E  major,  organ-point  on  B,  is  for  wood-wind,  two 
horns,  and  two  violoncellos,  accompanied  by  sixteenth  notes  for 
clarinet  and  violins.  The  fifth,  F  major,  is  for  full  orchestra.  A 
cadenza  for  solo  flute  brings  the  end. 

III.  Alborada.  Vivo  e  streptoso,  B-flat  major,  2-4.  This  move- 
ment is  a  repetition  of  the  first,  transposed  to  B-flat  major  and 
with  different  orchestration.  Clarinets  and  violins  have  now  ex- 
changed their  parts.  The  solo  that  was  originally  for  clarinet  is 
now  for  solo  violin;  the  cadenza  that  was  originally  for  the  solo 
violin  is  now  for  the  solo  clarinet. 

IV.  Scene  and  Gypsy  Song.  Allegro,  D  minor,  6-8.  This  dramatic 

*A  galoubet  is  a  sort  of  tabor-pipe,  flageolet,  or  flfite-a-bec,  held  in  one  hand, 
while  the  other  beats  the  tambourin.  It  is  still  used  in  Provence  and  the  Basque  prov- 
inces. See  F.  Vidal's  "Lou  Tambourin"  and  Alphonse  Daudet's  romance  "Numa 
Roumestan." 
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scene  is  a  succession  of  five  cadenzas.  The  movement  begins  ab- 
ruptly with  a  roll  of  side-drum,  with  a  fanfare,  quasi-cadenza,  in 
syncopated  rhythm,  gypsy  fashion,  for  horns  and  trumpets.  The 
drum-roll  continues,  now  ppp.  The  second  cadenza,  which  is  for 
solo  violin,  introduces  the  chief  theme.  This  is  repeated  by  flute  and 
clarinet.  The  third  cadenza,  freer  in  form,  is  for  flute  over  a  kettle- 
drum roll ;  the  fourth,  also  free,  for  clarinet  over  a  roll  of  cymbals. 
The  fifth  cadenza  is  for  harp  with  triangle. 

The  gypsy  song  begins  after  a  harp  glissando. 

The  song  is  attacked  savagely  by  the  violins,  and  is  punctuated 
by  trombone  and  tuba  chords  and  cymbal  strokes.  The  cadenza 
theme  enters,  full  orchestra,  with  a  characteristic  figure  for  ac- 
companiment. The  two  themes  are  alternated.  There  is  a  side  theme 
for  solo  violoncello.  Then  the  strings,  in  guitar  fashion,  hint  at 
the  fandango  rhythm  of  the  finale,  and  accompany  the  gypsy  song, 
which  is  now  blown  staccato  by  wood-wind  instruments.  The  ca- 
denza theme  is  enwrapped  in  triplets  for  strings  alternating  with 
harmonics  pixz.  The  pace  grows  more  and  more  furious,  animato, 
and  leads  into  the  Finale. 

V.     Fandango  of  the  Asturias.  A  major,  3-4. 

The  origin  of  the  word  "fandango"  is  obscure.  The  larger  Span- 
ish dictionaries  question  the  derivation  from  the  Latin  fidicinare, 
to  play  upon  the  lyre  or  any  other  stringed  instrument.  Some  admit 
a  Negro  origin.  In  England  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  ball  was 
commonly  called  a  fandango.  Mrs.  Grove  says  that  the  Spanish 
word  means  "go  and  dance,"  but  she  does  not  give  any  authority 
for  her  statement.  The  dance  is  a  very  old  one;  it  was  possibly 
known  in  ancient  Rome.  Desrat  looked  upon  it  as  a  survival  of 
Moorish  dances,  a  remembrance  of  the  voluptuous  dances  of  anti- 
quity. "The  Fandango  of  the  theatre  differs  from  that  of  the  city 
and  the  parlor;  grace  disappears  to  make  room  for  gestures  that 
are  more  or  less  decent,  not  to  say  free,  stamped  with  a  triviality 
that  is  often  shameless."  Let  us  quote  from  Vuillier:  "  'Like  an 
electric  shock,  the  notes  of  the  Fandango  animate  all  hearts/  says 
another  writer.  'Men  and  women,  young  and  old,  acknowledge  the 
power  of  this  air  over  the  ears  and  soul  of  every  Spaniard.  The 
young  men  spring  to  their  places,  rattling  castanets,  or  imitating 
their  sound  by  snapping  their  fingers.  The  girls  are  remarkable 
for  the  willowy  languor  and  lightness  of  their  movements,  the 
voluptuousness  of  their  attitudes — beating  the  exactest  time  with 
tapping  heels.  Partners  tease  and  entreat  and  pursue  each  other 
by  turns.  Suddenly  the  music  stops,  and  each  dancer  shows  his 
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skill  by  remaining  absolutely  motionless,  bounding  again  into  the 
full  life  of  the  Fandango  as  the  orchestra  strikes  up.  The  sound 
of  the  guitar,  the  violin,  the  rapid  tic-tac  of  heels  {tanconeos) ,  the 
crack  of  fingers  and  castanets,  the  supple  swaying  of  the  dancers, 
fill  the  spectators  with  ecstasy.'  The  music  whirls  along  in  a  rapid 
triple  time.  Spangles  glitter;  the  sharp  clank  of  ivory  and  ebony 
castanets  beats  out  the  cadence  of  strange,  throbbing,  deafening 
notes — assonances  unknown  to  music,  but  curiously  characteristic, 
effective,  and  intoxicating.  Amidst  the  rustle  of  silks,  smiles  gleam 
over  white  teeth,  dark  eyes  sparkle  and  droop,  and  flash  up  again 
in  flame.  All  is  flutter  and  glitter,  grace  and  animation — quivering, 
sonorous,  passionate,  seductive.  Ole!  Ole!  Faces  beam  and  eyes  burn. 
Ole!  Ole!  The  bolero  intoxicates,  the  Fandango  inflames. " 

The  principality  of  the  Asturias,  "the  Wales  of  the  Peninsula," 
was  the  refuge  of  the  aborigines.  Neither  the  Romans  nor  the 
Moors  conquered  it,  and  it  afterwards  became  the  cradle  of  the 
Gotho-  Hispano  monarchy.  In  Richard  Ford's  time — his  famous 
"Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Spain"  was  first  published  in  1845 — 
the  costume  of  the  lower  classes  was  Swiss-like.  "The  females,  when 
dressed  in  there  best,  wear  bodices  of  yellow  or  green,  laced  in 
front  and  adorned  with  gold  joyas*  and  coral  necklaces.  Dark- 
colored  serges  and  black  mantles  or  dengues  are  thrown  over  the 
head:  sometimes  pretty  handkerchiefs  are  used,  which  are  tied 
closely  over  the  front,  while  the  hair  hangs  down  behind  in  long 
plaits  or  trenzas.  The  Galician  madrenas,  or  French-like  wooden 
shoes,  are  also  replaced  by  leather  ones,  and  a  small  sock,  edged 
with  red  or  yellow,  is  worn  over  the  stockings.  The  men  generally 
have  white  felt  caps  turned  up  with  green,  and  delight  in  skittles. 
Both  sexes  are  kind,  civil,  and  well-mannered,  especially  the  women, 
who  are  gentle  and  attentive  to  the  stranger.  Their  homes 
may  indeed  be  humble,  and  their  costume  homely;  but,  far  away 
from  cities,  the  best  qualities  of  the  heart  have  never  been  cor- 
rupted; a  tribute  which  none  who,  like  ourselves,  have  ridden  over 
these  rugged  districts,  and  shared  in  their  unbought  courtesies  and 
hospitalities,  will  ever  deny  them."  But  see  George  Borrow's  "Bible 
in  Spain,"  chapters  xxxii.-xxxiv.,  concerning  the  dangers  in  trav- 
elling in  this  region.  Borrow  was  in  the  Asturias  in  1837. 

The  chief  theme  of  the  fandango  in  this  "Spanish  Caprice"  is 
announced  immediately  by  the  trombones,  and  a  related  theme  for 
wood-wind  instruments  follows.  Both  themes  are  repeated  by  oboes 
and  violins,  while  flutes  and  clarinets  have  figures  in  accompani- 
ment. There  is  a  variation  in  dance  form  for  solo  violin.  The  chief 
theme  in  a  modified  version  is  given  to  bassoons  and  violoncellos. 
The  clarinet  has  a  solo  with  fandango  accompaniment,  and  the 
dance  grows  more  and  more  furious,  until  the  chief  tb°me  is  heard 
again  from  the  trombones.  The  fandango  suddenly  is  changed 
into  the  Alborada  of  the  first  movement,  "Coda,  vivo."  There  is  a 
short  closing  Presto. 

mJcn/a  is   Spanish  for  a  jewel,   any  precious  thing.   It  has   other  meanings.   Joya1 
Is  often  used  to  denote  all  the  clothes  and  apparel  belonging  to  a  woman. — P.  H. 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


Organist-Choirmaster,  St.  Ann's  Church,  Sayville,  L.  I. 

PIANO 

Exponent  of  the  JOHN  M.  WILLIAMS'  principles  for  CLASS  and  PRIVATE  teaching 
The  Osborne,  205  W.  57th  Street,  New  York  P.  O.  Box  913 


Circle  5420 


Sayville,  L.  I. 


Organist  and  Choirmaster,  Clinton  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Newark,  N.  J. 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

Singers  Coached  in  Church  Repertoire  Special  Course  in  Accompanying 

Studio:  709  Steinway  Hall,  New  York  City  Consultation  Hour:  Mondays,  1.30-2.30 

44  CHURCH  STREET     ®ff£    jEflttgjJ    8>rlf0tfl    flf   jUltBtf       CAMBRIDGE,  MASS 

STUDENTS'  OPEN  HOUSE  EVENING 

every  Thursday  at  8  p.m. 

MUSICAL  PROGRAMME— INFORMAL  MUSIC— SOCIAL  EVENING 

All  music  lovers  are  cordially  invited.    No  charge.     Come  and  join  us 

Tel.  University  0956 


FRANK 


ERNESTO 
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VOICE,  PROGRAMME  BUILDING,    CONCERT  PIANIST 
ACCOMPANYING  AND  PIANO         PEDAGOGUE 

The  following  use  and  endorse  the  La  Forge  method  of  voice  production  : 

Mme.  Frances  Alda,  Mme.  Margaret  Matzenauer,  Miss  Emma  Otero,  Messrs.  Lawrence  Tibbett, 

Richard  Crooks,  Harrington  van  Hoesen,  and  many  others. 
Address:  14  West  68th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Telephone:  Trafalgar  8993 


EDWARD     SCHUBERTH     &     COMPANY 

Importers,  Music  Publishers  and  Dealers,  11  East  22nd  Street.  New  York 

PUBLISHERS'  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR 
Steingraeber  Edition,  Leipzig  Gould  &  Bolttler,  London  J.  B.  Cramer  &  Co.,  London 

Cotta^  Edition,  Stuttgart  Forsyth  Bros.,  Ltd.,  London  Cary  &  Co.,  London 

Practical  Pianoforte  School  Beal,  Stuttard  &  Co,,  London         F.Hofmeister.-Germer  Works,  Leipzig 

Banks  &  Co.,  York  Joseph  Williams,  Ltd.,  London         Bach-Boekelmar   Works  in  colors 

AGENTS  FOR  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF,  H.  GERMER'S  INSTRUCTIVE  EDITIONS 
SEND  FOR  A  FREE  THEMATIC  CATALOG 


PIANO,  ORGAN,  COACHING 

Studio:  TRINITY  COURT 
175  DARTMOUTH  STREET,  BOSTON 

(Kenmore  8431) 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 


MONDAYS 
Steinway  Hall 
New  York  City 


STUDIO 

Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
STEINERT  HALL 

162   BOYLSTON   STREET         .         BOSTON 
Telephone  Hubbard  6677 


TENOR 

Member  of  The  American  Academy  of  Teachers  of 

Singing.    A  comprehensive  Course  of  Ten  Lessons  on 

the  Principles  of  the  Singing  and  Speaking  Voice 

Studio:  4  WEST  40th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
Opposite  Public  Library  Tel.  Penn.  4792 


The  Advantages  of  a 

Living  Trust 

A1ALF  an  hour's  discussion  of 
Living  Trusts  with  one  of  our  officers  may  lift  a 
large  burden  of  financial  care  from  your  shoulders. 

There  are  many  good  reasons  for  establishing  such 
a  trust  with  the  Lee,  Higginson  Trust  Company. 

You  may  wish  to  provide  for  a  dependent,  or  an 
institution.  You  may  desire  to  study  in  advance  the 
wisdom  of  your  final  dispositions.  Or  you  may  re- 
quire more  leisure  for  travel  or  study,  and  more  time 
for  the  exacting  requirements  of  your  profession. 

This  Trust  Company  offers  you  all  the  advantages 
which  Lee,  Higginson  &  Company  have  gained 
during  more  than  eighty  years  of  investment  expe- 
rience. Our  officers  stand  ready  to  suggest  the  ways 
in  which  a  Living  Trust  will  be  of  value  to  you. 

LEE,  HIGGINSON  TRUST  CO. 

50  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

UPTOWN -CORNER  OF  CLARENDON  AND  BOYLSTON  STREETS 


ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 


BROOKLYN 


Friday  Evening,  January  9,  at  8.15 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Philharmonic 

Society  of  Brooklyn 
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68  years  of  skillful  yesterdays  in  order  to  give 
you  today's  Baldwin  of  countless  tomorrows. 


BAUER 

at 

the 

BALDWIN 


HAROLD  BAUER writes  of  the  Baldwin 

"I  feel  privileged  to  join  so  distinguished  a  group  and 
I  look  forward  to  playing  upon  an  instrument  which 
my  closest  examination  has  shown  to  possess  all  the 
qualities  I  desire  in  order  to  bring  beautiful  music  to 
my  audiences." 

Baldwin  Pianos  are  on  display  and  sale  exclusively  at  the  warerooms  of 

Baldwin  Piano  Company 


20  East  54th  Street 

New  York  City 

ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 


BROOKLYN 


FIFTIETH  SEASON,  1930-1931 


INC. 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  9,  at  8.15 

WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 

COPYRIGHT,    1931,    BY   BOSTON   SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA,   INC. 

THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT   . President 

BENTLEY   W.   WARREN        .......     Vice-President 

ERNEST  B.  DANE  .  Treasurer 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT  FREDERICK    E.    LOWELL 

ERNEST  B.  DANE  ARTHUR  LYMAN 

N.  PENROSE  HALLOWELL  EDWARD   M.   PICKMAN 

M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE  HENRY   B.   SAWYER 

JOHN  ELLERTON  LODGE  BENTLEY   W.   WARREN 

W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager  G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manager 
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THE  INSTRUMENT  OF  THE 
IMMORTALS  WILL  LAST 
THROUGH    FENERATIONS 


The  Stein  way  is  capable  of  giving  more  than  a  half 
century  of  faithful,  beautiful  service.  Pure  and  glorious 
of  tone,  a  source  of  constant  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  an 
instrument  such  as  the  Steinway  is  an  investment  that 
pays  for  itself  many  times  in  enjoyment  and  cultural 
inspiration.  •  Yet  the  Steinway  is  no  more  difficult  to 
buy  than  a  good  automobile  or  a  worthy  piece  of  furni- 
ture. It  may  be  paid  for  in  a  manner  that  will  not  put  a 
strain  on  even  the  modest  income.  10%  down — three 
years  to  pay  the  balance!  •  Visit  your  nearest  Steinway 

dealer  today.  Listen  to 
the  piano  of  Paderewski, 
Hofmann  and  Rachma- 
ninoff .  .  .  and  arrange  to 
have  sent  to  your  home 
the  particular  graceful 
standard  or  period  model 
that  you  feel  would  be 
most  suitable. 


STEINWAY 


THE    INSTRUMENT    OF    THE    IMMORTALS 


A   n<tw  Steinway    Upright   piano   can  be   bought   for   a    total    as   low    as     $M  /  ^ 

balance  in  three  years 


XS-n  *im  .  10%  down 


As  the  Steinway  is  made  in  New  York  City,  this  price,  naturally,  must  be  "plus  transportation"  beyond 

New  York  and  its  suburbs. 

Used  pianos  accepted  in  partial  exchange.    If  there  is  no  Steinway  dealer  near  you, 
write   for   information    to    Steinway   &    Sons,    Steinway   Hall,    109    W.    57th    Street, 

New  York  City. 
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Fiftieth  Season,    1930-1931 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Violins. 

Burgin,  R. 

Concert-master 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Elcus,  G. 
Kreinin,  B. 

Gundersen,  R.          Sauvlet,  H.                Cherkassky,  P 
Kassman,  N.             Hamilton,  V.            Eisler,  D. 

Hansen,  E. 
Pinfield,  C. 

Lauga,  N. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Fedorovsky,  P. 
Leveen,  P. 

Leibovici,  J. 
Tapley,  R. 

Thillois,  F. 
Mayer,  P. 

Zung,  M. 
Diamond,  S. 

Knudson,  C. 
Zide,  L. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Fiedler,  B. 

Bryant,  M. 
Murray,  J. 

Beale,  M. 
Del  Sordo,  R. 

Stonestreet,  L. 
Erkelens,  H. 

Violas. 

Messina,  S. 
Seiniger,  S. 

Lefranc,  J. 
Artieres,  L. 

Fourel,  G. 
Cauhape,  J. 

Avierino,  N. 

Gerhardt,  S. 

Bernard,  A.               Grover,  H. 
Van  Wynbergen,  C.    Werner,  H.                   Fiedler,  A. 
Deane,  C. 
Jacob,  R. 

Violoncellos. 

Bedetti,  J. 
Zighera,  A. 

Langendoen,  J. 
Barth,  C. 

Chardon,  Y.               Stockbridge,  C.     Fabrizio,  E. 
Droeghmans,  H.       Warnke,  J.            Marjollet,  L. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Vondrak,  A. 

Lemaire,  J. 
Oliver,  F. 

Ludwig,  O.                 Girard,  H.                   Moleux,  G 
Frankel,  I.                  Dufresne,  G.             Kelley,  A. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Gillet,  F. 
Devergie,  J. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

Polatschek,  V. 
Mimart,  P. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Allegra,  E. 
(E-flat  Clarinet) 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Panenka,  E. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horn. 

Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Speyer,  L. 

Pigassou,  G. 

Piller,  B. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Boettcher,  G. 
Pogrcbniak,  S. 
Van  Den  Berg,  C. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Schindler,  G. 
Lannoye,  M. 
Blot,  G. 

Mager,  G. 
Lafosse,  M. 
Grundey,  T. 
Perret,  G. 
Voisin,  R. 
Mann,  J. 

Raichman,  J. 
Hansotte,  L. 
Kenfield,  L. 
Adam,  E. 

Tubas. 

Harps. 

Timpani. 

Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 
Adam,  E. 

Zighera,  B. 
Caughey,  E. 

Ritter,  A. 
Polster,  M. 

Sternburg,  S. 
White,  L. 

Organ. 

Celesta. 

Librarian. 

Snow,  A, 

Fiedler,  A. 

Rogers,  L.  J. 

ABRAHAM  <f 


FULTON  ST.  at  HOYT  . 


C/) 


A  new  sKop  at  A  &  S  ?  Rather,  a  group  of  little  shops 
for  antiques  and  fine  reproductions  of  furniture  and 
accessories.  Biedermeier,  Empire,  Directoire,  English 
and  Italian  18th  Century  things,  each  in  a  room  of 
its  own,  with  a  central  little  shop  for  anything  from 
Louis  Philippe  vases  to  wig  stands  and  andirons. 
And  the  prices  ?  Well  within  reason  when  you 
can  buy  petite  German  china  figures  for  1.25  each 
or  charming  antique  Italian  chairs  for  as  little  as  19.75. 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 

Forty-third  season  in  Brooklyn 


BROOKLYN 


Fiftieth  Season,   1930-1931 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Handel 


SECOND  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  9 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra  in 
B  minor,  No.  12 


Largo — Allegro — Larghetto  e  piano — Largo — Allegro 


Mozart Symphony  in  G  minor  (Koechel  No.  550) 

I.  Allegro  molto. 

II.  Andante. 

III.  Menuetto;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  assai. 


Tchaikovsky        ....         Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 

I.  Andante  sostenuto ;  moderato  con  anima.  (In  movimento  di  valse) . 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona. 

III.  Scherzo ;  pizzicato  ostinato. 

IV.  Finale :  Allegro  con  fuoco. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minuets  after  Mozart's  Symphony. 
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Try  Some  New  Boulevards 

Piccadilly — or  the  Champs  Elysees — they  don't  do  you  so 
well  in  winter.  Then  try  some  new  boulevards.  Sip  a  pina 
fria  in  a  cafe  on  Havana's  Parque  Central.  Watch  the 
bandannaed  beauties  (gowned  a  V  Imperatrice)  on  the 
Savane  in  Fort  de  France.  See  the  silent  Hindus  on  Marine 
Square  in  Port  of  Spain ;  the  inky  "Bobbies"  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  Bridgetown.  Shop  for  perfumes  and  pajamas  on 
Colon's  Front  Street;  lounge  on  Panama's  Malecon,or  on  the 
Scholtgat  in  Curacao — Holland  in  the  Caribbean.  But  first 
ask  Ray  mond- White omb  about  their  West  Indies  Cruises! 

A  16-day  Cruise — Jan.  8  to  Jan.  24 

$227.50  and  up 

1st  25-day  Cruise — Jan.  28  to  Feb.  22  2nd  25-day  Cruise — Feb.  24  to  Mar.  21 

$317.50  and  up 

Sailing  on  the  30,000-ton  "Statendam"  (Holland-America)  the  cruises  include  Haiti 

Porto  Rico,  St.  Thomas,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Trinidad,  Caracas, 

Curacao,  Panama,  Jamaica,  Havana,  Nassau,  etc. 

Also  an  Air  Cruise,  by  specially  chartered  planes,  including  Central  America  and  Mexico 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Company 

225  FIFTH  AVENUE.  Telephone    Ashland     4-9530 
670  FIFTH  AVENUE,  Telephone  Volunteer    5-3400 
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Concerto  Grosso,  No.  12,  B  minor  .      .  George  Friderio  Handel 
(Born  at  Halle  on  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14,  1759) 

The  first  performance  of  this  concerto  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  February  28,  1885,  when 
Messrs.  Listemann,  Loefiier  and  Giese,  played  the  solo  instruments. 

The  movements  are  as  follows:  Largo,  B  minor,  4-4;  Allegro,  B 
minor,  4-4;  Larghetto  e  piano,  E  major,  3-4  (violino  I,  II,  III,  viola, 
tutti  bassi),  an  air  with  a  variation;  a  transitional  Largo,  4-4;  Al- 
legro, B  minor,  4-4.  The  instruments  are  thus  indicated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  work:  Violino  I,  concertino,  violino  II;  violino  I, 
ripieno,  violino  II;  viola,  violoncello,  bassi. 

Custom  decreed  during  the  earlier  years  that  the  concertino,  or 
group  of  solo  instruments  in  a  concerto  grosso,  should  be  of  two 
violins  and  a  violoncello.* 

In  the  concert  grosso  an  orchestra  dialogued  with  a  principal  in- 
strument. The  name  violino  di  grosso  or  di  ripieno  was  given  to  the 

♦The   Germans  in   the   concertino   sometimes   coupled   an   oboe   or  a   bassoon   with 
a  violin.  The  Italians  were  faithful  as  a  rule  to  the  stringed  instruments. 


It's  Time 
To 
Re^Permanent ! 


Right  now  in  the  midst  of  the  season's 
Party  Time  is  the  Psychological  Moment 
to  have  the  hair  toned  up  to  its  very  best 
...  do  that  with  a  French  Wave  that  is 
natural  looking  .  .  .  ourEvera  Permanent  ! 

Loeser's  Beauty  Parlor — Fifth  Floor 

LOESER'S 

Fulton  at  Bond,  Brooklyn    TRIangle  8100 


instruments  of  the  orchestra  to  distinguish  one  of  them  from  the 
principal  violin,  or  the  violino  di  concertino. 

•  * 
Handel's  twelve  grand  concertos  for  strings  were  composed  be- 
tween September  29  and  October  30,  1739-  The  tenth  bears  the  date 
October  22.  The  London  Daily  Post  of  October  29,  1739,  said :  "This 
day  are  published  proposals  for  printing  by  subscription,  with  His 
Majesty's  royal  license  and  protection,  Twelve  Grand  Concertos,  in 
Seven  Parts,  for  four  violins,  a  tenor,  a  violoncello,  with  a  thorough- 
bass for  the  harpsichord.  Composed  by  Mr.  Handel.  Price  to  sub- 
scribers, two  guineas.  Ready  to  be  delivered  by  April  next.  Sub- 
scriptions are  taken  by  the  author,  at  his  house*  in  Brook  Street, 
Hanover  Square,  and  by  Walsh."  In  an  advertisement  on  November 
22  the  publisher  added,  "Two  of  the  above  concertos  will  be  per- 
formed this  evening  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Lincoln's  Inn."  The  con- 
certos were  published  on  April  21,  1740.  In  an  advertisement  a  few 

•'This  was  the  little  house,  No.  25,  in  which  Handel  lived  for  many  years,  and 
in  which  he  died.  In  the  rate-book  of  1725  Handel  was  named  owner,  and  the  house 
rated  at  £35  a  year.  W.  H.  Cummins,  about  1903,  visiting  the  house,  found  a  cast- 
lead  cistern,  on  the  front  of  which  in  bold  relief  was  "1721.  G.  P.  H."  The  house 
had  then  been  in  the  possession  of  a  family  about  seventy  years,  and  various  structural 
alterations  had  been  made.  A  back  room  on  the  first  floor  was  said  to  have  been 
Handel's  composition-room.  After  Handel's  death  his  valet  rented  the  house  and 
used  Handel's  name  to  attract  lodgers.  Sydney  Smith  lived  in  this  house  in  1835. 
The   Street  is  now   "Brook   Street,   Grosvenor   Square." 


If 


0 


UR  COMPOSITE  FUND  enables  you  to  estab- 
lish a  large  or  small  trust  that  will  assure  you  a 
steady,  life-long  income. 

^Ask  us  about  it. 

BROOKLYN  TRUST 

COMPANY 

Chartered  1866 
Main  Office  — 177  Montague  Street,  Brooklyn 

31  Offices  in  Greater  Ts[ew  York 


days  afterwards  Walsh  said,  "These  concertos  were  performed  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  now  are  played  in  most 
public  places  with  the  greatest  applause."  Victor  Schoelcher  made 
this  comment  in  his  Life  of  Handel :  "This  was  the  case  with  all  the 
works  of  Handel.  They  were  so  frequently  performed  at  contempo- 
raneous concerts  and  benefits  that  they  seem,  during  his  lifetime, 
to  have  quite  become  public  property.  Moreover,  he  did  nothing 
which  the  other  theatres  did  not  attempt  to  imitate.  In  the  little 
theatre  of  the  Haymarket,  evening  entertainments  were  given  in 
exact  imitation  of  his  • several  concertos  for  different  instruments, 
with  a  variety  of  chosen  airs  of  the  best  master,  and  the  famous 
Salve  Regina  of  Hasse.'  The  handbills  issued  by  the  nobles  at  the 
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King's  Theatre  make  mention  also  of  'several  concertos  for  different 
instruments.' " 

The  year  1739,  in  which  these  concertos  were  composed,  was  the 
year  of  the  first  performance  of  Handel's  "Saul"  (January  16)  and 
"Israel  in  Egypt"  (April  4), — both  oratorios  were  composed  in  1738, 
— also  of  the  music  to  Dry  den's  "Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day"  (No- 
vember 22). 

Komain  Holland,  discussing  the  form  concerto  grosso,  which  con- 
sists essentially  of  a  dialogue  between  a  group  of  soloists,  the  con- 
certino (trio  of  two  solo  violins  and  solo  bass  with  cembalo)  and 
the  chorus  of  instruments,  concerto  grosso,  believes  that  Handel  at 
Rome  in  1708  was  struck  by  Corelli's  works  in  this  field,  for  several 
of  his  concertos  of  Opus  3  are  dated  1710,  1716,  1722.  Geminiani 
introduced  the  concerto  into  England, — three  volumes  appeared  in 
1732,  1735,  1748,— and  he  was  a  friend  of  Handel. 

It  is  stated  that  the  word  "concerto,"  as  applied  to  a  piece  for  a 
solo  instrument  with  accompaniment,  first  appeared  in  a  treatise  by 
Scipio  Bargaglia  (Venice,  1587)  ;  that  Giuseppe  Torelli,  who  died  in 
1708,  was  the  first  to  suggest  a  larger  number  of  instruments  in  a 
concerto,  and  to  give  the  name  concerto  grosso  to  this  species  of  com- 
position. But  Michelletti,  seventeen  years  before,  had  published  his 
"Sinfonie  et  concerti  a  quatro,"  and  in  1698  his  "Concerti  musicali," 
while  the  word  concerto  occurs  frequently  in  the  musical  termin- 
ology of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  Torelli  who,  determining 
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the  form  of  the  grand  solo  for  violin,  opened  the  way  to  Archangelo 
Corelli,  the  father  of  modern  violinists,  composers,  or  virtuosos. 

*  • 

Eomain  Holland  insisted  that  the  instrumental  music  of  Handel 
has  the  nature  of  a  constant  improvisation,  music  to  be  served 
piping  hot  to  an  audience,  and  should  preserve  this  character  in  per- 
formance. "When  you  have  studied  with  minute  care  each  detail, 
obtained  from  your  orchestra  an  irreproachable  precision,  tonal 
purity,  and  finish,  you  will  have  done  nothing  unless  you  have  made 
the  face  of  the  improvising  genius  rise  from  the  work." 

•  * 

Handel  in  his  day  and  generation  was  an  experimenter  in  the  art 
of  instrumentation,  and  certain  of  his  innovations  in  the  combina- 
tions of  instruments  are  of  much  interest.  He  had  at  his  disposal 
the  violins,  first,  second,  and  sometimes  third;  violas,  the  violetta 
marina,*  the  viola  da  gamba,  the  violoncello,  the  double-bass;  the 

♦There  is  still  some  doubt  as  to  the  precise  character  of  this  instrument.  It  is 
supposed  by  some  that  the  name  was  applied  to  the  viola  d'amore.  Others  say  it 
was  a  stringed  instrument  similar  in  tone  to  the  viola  d'amore  and  also  called 
"violetta  piccola" ;  but  there  are  again  some  who  insist  that  the  violetta  piccola 
was  the  soprano  or  dessus  of  the  viola  da  gamba  family  with  a  compass  from  A  on 
the  first  space  of  the  bass  staff  to  the  A  on  the  second  space  of  the  treble.  (See 
Mahillon's  "Catalogue  descriptif  et  analytique  du  Mus6e  Instrumental  du  Conserva- 
toire Royal  de  Musique  de  Bruxelles,"  second  edition,  vol.  i.,  p.  317 ;  Ghent,  1893.) 
The  air  given  to  the  violetta  marina  by  Handel  in  "Orlando"  (composed  in  1732) 
is  for  an  instrument  of  four  strings,  and  it  is  sustained  only  by  "violoncelli  pizzicati." 
Schoelcher  gives  a  rambling  disquisition  of  the  instrument — what  it  might  have  been 
and   what   it    probably   was   not, — and    quotes   an    advertisement    of    a   concert   in    the 
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lute,  the  theorbo*;  and  the  harp,  trumpets,  horns,  trombones,  the 
old  cornet  or  zinke;  three  varieties  of  the  flute,  oboes,  bassoons, 
double-bassoons,  and  the  drum  family;  clavecin  and  organ.  He  did 
not  disdain  the  carillon,  and  it  is  recorded  that  he  sighed  for  a 
cannon. 

Daily  Journal  of  London,  1732:  "Signor  Castrucci,  will  play  a  concerto  of  his  own 
on  a  beautiful  new  instrument  called  the  viola  marina."  This  Pietro  Castrucci  a 
pupil  of  Corelli,  was  born  at  Rome  in  1689;  he  died  at  London  in  1769.  In  1715' he 
went  to  London  to  be  concert-master  of  Handel's  opera  orchestra.  Riemann  says 
that  Castrucci  not  only  introduced  but  invented  the  instrument.  Castrucci  was  the 
original,  they  say,  of  Hogarth's  "The  Enraged  Musician."  Sala  says  in  his  "William 
Hogarth  :  'The  Enraged  Musician'  is  stated  to  be  a  portrait  of  Handel.  There  is 
nothing  to  prove  the  assertion.  His  countenance  does  not  at  all  resemble  that  of 
the  immortal  composer  of  the  'Messiah.' "  Castrucci  gave  a  concert  in  1732,  and 
he  announced  "particularly  a  solo,  in  which  he  engages  himself  to  execute  twenty- 
four  notes  with  the  one  blow."  He  died  poor  and  forgotten. 

♦The  theorbo  was  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  to 
complete  the  family  of  lutes.  It  was  invented  at  Rome  by  Bardella,  and  for  some 
years  it  was  not  known  outside  of  Italy.  It  finally  passed  into  Germany,  then  into 
France.  Praetorius  described  it  as  called  by  the  Romans  a  chittarone,  a  bass  lute 
with  twelve  or  sixteen  strings.  "The  Romans  at  first  put  six  pairs  of  strings  to  it, 
then  the  Paduans  added  two  pairs,  and  there  were  still  further  additions.  Padua, 
however,  has  the  reputation  for  making  the  theorbos."  The  instrument  has  been 
described  as  having  two  necks,  to  the  longer  of  which  the  bass  strings  were  attached. 
"The  strings  were  usually  single  in  the  theorbo  and,  when  double  or  tuned  in  octaves 
or  unison  with  the  bass  or  treble  notes,  the  instrument  was  called  the  archlute,  or 
chittarone."  Sir  John  Hawkins  says  ingeniously  that  a  Neapolitan  invented  the 
theorbo  and  called  it  "tiorba,"  from  its  resemblance  to  an  instrument  used  for  pound- 
ing perfumes.  There  is  another  story  that  the  inventor,  Tiorba,  an  Italian,  gave 
the  instrument  its  name.  Johannes  Kaspsberger,  who  died  about  1630,  was  a  skilled 
player  of  the  theorbo,  and  he  wrote  much  music  in  tablature  for  it.  There  is  a  part 
for  the  instrument  in  a  set  of  Corelli's  sonatas.  Henri  Grgnerin  wrote  a  "Livre  de 
Theorbe,"   a   theorbo   school,   and   dedicated  it  to   Lully. 
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Symphony  in  G  minor  (K.  550)   .      .  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791) 

Mozart  wrote  his  three  greatest  symphonies  in  1788.  The  one  in 
E-flat  is  dated  June  26,  the  one  in  G  minor  July  25,  the  one  in  C 
major  with  the  fugue-finale  August  10. 

His  other  works  of  that  year  are  of  little  importance  with  the 
exception  of  a  piano  concerto  in  D  major  which  he  played  at  the 
coronation  festivities  of  Leopold  II.  at  Frankfort  in  1790.  There 
are  canons  and  piano  pieces,  there  is  the  orchestration  of  HandePs 
"Acis  and  Galatea,"  and  there  are  six  German  dances  and  twelve 
minuets  for  orchestra.  Nor  are  the  works  composed  in  1789  of 
interest,  with  the  exception  of  the  clarinet  quintet  and  a  string 
quartet  dedicated  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  Again  we  find  dances 
for   orchestra, — twelve  minuets  and  twelve   German   dances. 

Why  is  this?  1787  was  the  year  of  "Don  Giovanni";  1790,  the 
year  Of  "Cosi  fan  tutte."  Was  Mozart,  as  some  say,  exhausted  by 
the  feat  of  producing  three  symphonies  in  such  a  short  time?  Or 
was  there  some  reason  for  discouragement  and  consequent  idleness? 

The  Hitter  Gluck,  composer  to  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  died  No- 
vember 15,  1787^  and  thus  resigned  his  position  with  salary  of  two 
thousand  florins.  Mozart  was  appointed  his  successor,  but  the  thrifty 
Joseph  cut  down  the  salary  to  eight  hundred  florins.  And  Mozart 
at  this  time  was  sadly  in  need  of  money,  as  his  letters  show.  In  a 
letter  of  June,  1788,  he  tells  of  his  new  lodgings,  where  he  could 
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have  better  air,  a  garden,  quiet.  In  another,  dated  Jnne  27,  he  says : 
"I  have  done  more  work  in  the  ten  days  that  I  have  lived  here  than 
in  two  months  in  my  other  lodgings,  and  I  should  be  much  better 
here,  were  it  not  for  dismal  thoughts  that  often  come  to  me.  I 
must  drive  them  resolutely  away;  for  I  am  living  comfortably, 
pleasantly,  and  cheaply."  We  know  that  he  borrowed  from  Puch- 
berg,  a  merchant  with  whom  he  became  acquainted  at  a  Masonic 
lodge,  for  the  letter  with  Puchberg's  memorandum  of  the  amount 
is  in  the  collection  edited  by  Nohl. 

Mozart  could  not  reasonably  expect  help  from  the  Emperor.  The 
composer  of  "Don  Giovanni"  and  the  "Jupiter"  symphony  was  un- 
fortunate in  his  Emperors. 

We  know  little  or  nothing  concerning  the  first  years  of  the  three 
symphonies.  Gerber's  "Lexicon  der  Tonktinstler"  (1790)  speaks 
appreciatively  of  him:  the  erroneous  statement  is  made  that  the 
Emperor  fixed  his  salary  in  1788  at  six  thousand  florins ;  the  varied 
ariettas  for  piano  are  praised  especially;  but  there  is  no  mention 
whatever  of  any  symphony. 

The  enlarged  edition  of  Gerber's  work  (1813)  contains  an  ex- 
tended notice  of  Mozart's  last  years,  and  we  find  in  the  summing 
up  of  his  career :  "If  one  knew  only  one  of  his  noble  symphonies, 
as  the  overpoweringly  great,  fiery,  perfect,  pathetic,  sublime  sym- 
phony in  C."  And  this  reference  is  undoubtedly  to  the  "Jupiter," 
the  one  in  C  major. 

Mozart  gave  a  concert  at  Leipsic  in  May,  1789.  The  programme 
was  made  up  wholly  of  pieces  by  him,  and  among  them  were  two 
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symphonies  in  manuscript.  A  story  that  has  come  down  might 
easily  lead  us  to  believe  that  one  of  them  was  the  one  in  G  minor. 
At  a  rehearsal  for  this  concert  Mozart  took  the  first  allegro  of  a 
symphony  at  a  very  fast  pace,  so  that  the  orchestra  soon  was 
unable  to  keep  up  with  him.  He  stopped  the  players  and  began 
again  at  the  same  speed,  and  he  stamped  the  time  so  furiously 
that  his  steel  shoe  buckle  flew  into  pieces.  He  laughed,  and,  as  the 
players  still  dragged,  he  began  the  allegro  a  third  time.  The  musi- 
cians, by  this  time  exasperated,  played  to  suit  him.  Mozart  after- 
wards said  to  some  who  wondered  at  his  conduct,  because  he  had 
on  other  occasions  protested  against  undue  speed :  "It  was  not 
caprice  on  my  part.  I  saw  that  the  majority  of  the  players  were 
well  along  in  years.  They  would  have  dragged  everything  beyond 
endurance  if  I  had  not  set  fire  to  them  and  made  them  angry,  so 
that  out  of  sheer  spite  they  did  their  best."  Later  in  the  rehearsal 
he  praised  the  orchestra,  and  said  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  it 
to  rehearse  the  accompaniment  to  the  pianoforte  concerto :  "The 
parts  are  correct,  you  play  well,  and  so  do  I."  This  concert,  by 
the  way,  was  poorly  attended,  and  half  of  those  who  were  present 
had  received  free  tickets  from  Mozart,  who  was  generous  in  such 
matters. 

Mozart  also  gave  a  concert  of  his  own  works  at  Frankfort,  Oc- 
tober 14,  1790.  Symphonies  were  played  in  Vienna  in  1788,  but 
they  were  by  Haydn;  and  one  by  Mozart  was  played  in  1791.  In 
1792  a  symphony  by  Mozart  was  played  at  Hamburg. 

The  early  programmes,  even  when  they  have  been  preserved,  sel- 
dom determine  the  date  of  a  first  performance.  It  was  the  custom 
to  print:  "Symphonie  von  Wranitsky,"  "Sinfonie  von  Mozart," 
"Sinfonia  di  Haydn."'  Furthermore,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
"Sinfonie"  was  then  a  term  often  applied  to  any  work  in  three 
or  more  movements  written  for  strings,  or  strings  and  wind 
instruments. 

The  two  symphonies  played  at  Leipsic  were  not  then  published. 
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The  two  that  preceded  the  great  three  were  composed  in  1783  and 
1786.  The  latter  of  the  two  (in  D  major)  was  performed  at  Prague 
with  extraordinary  success. 

The  Symphony  in  G  minor  was  played  in  Boston  on  December 
21,  1850,  from  a  score  presented  by  C.  C.  Perkins  at  a  con- 
cert in  Tremont  Temple  of  the  Boston  Musical  Fund  Society,  the 
"second  Grand  Concert  for  the  Establishment  of  a  Charitable  Fund." 
G.  J.  Webb  conducted.  The  other  pieces  were  "Grand  Overture, 
Leonora,"  by  Beethoven;  the  overture  to  "Stradella,"  by  Flotow; 
excerpts  from  Hummel's  Septet,  played  by  Messrs.  H.  Perabeau,  C. 
Guenther,  T.  Ryan,  H.  Fries,  E.  Lehmann,  W.  Fries,  and  A.  Stein. 
Mme.  Minna  Mtiller  sang  for  the  first  time  in  Boston, — an  aria 
from  "Lucia,"  Schubert's  "Wanderer,"  and  a  "German  National 
Song."  J.  E.  Goodson,*  "from  London,"  made  his  "fist  [sic] 
appearance  in  America,"  and  played  two  organ  fugues  by  "J.  S. 
Bache"  {sic),  one  in  "F  sharp  mi"  and  one  in  E  major  ("Mozart's 
favorite"). 

The  symphony  was  scored  originally  for  flute,  two  oboes,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings.  Mozart  added  later  two  clarinet 
parts  Kochel  says  that  Mozart  wrote  a  score  for  the  oboes  and 
clarinets  on  special  pages,  as  the  original  parts  for  the  oboes  were 
necessarily  changed  by  the  addition  of  the  clarinets.  In  connection 
with  this  a  note  by  William  Foster  Apthorp  is  of  interest:  "The 
first  score  has  generally  been  used  for  performances  of  the  sym- 
phony all  over  the  world.  The  second,  or  Nachschrift,  was  for  years 
in  the  possession  of  Johannes  Brahms,  who,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  persistently  refused  to  allow  it  to  be  published,  or  to  go  out 
of  his  hands.  It  is  now  published  and  will  be  used  at  this  concert"f 
(December  29,  1900). 

I.  Allegro  molto,  G  minor,  4-4.  J 

II.  Andante,  E-flat  major,  6-8. 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegro,  G  minor,  3-4;  Trio,  G  major. 

IV.  Allegro  assai,  G  minor,  4-4. 

*Mr.  Goodson  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  on 
A.ugust  15,  1851.  John  S.  Dwight  described  him  in  his  History  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  as  an  accomplished  musician  and  organist,  "a  thinking  man,  too,  with 
mind  much  occupied  in  philosophical  and  social  questions.  We  have  the  impression 
that  he  stayed  not  longer  than  a  year  or  two  in  Boston,  and  then  sought  his  fortune 
in   the   West." 

fBy  some  means  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  succeeded  in  procuring  a  copy  of  the 
Nachschrift,  perhaps  before  it  came  into  Brahms's  possession.  At  all  events,  he  has 
used  it  exhaustively  at  his  concerts  in  this  country  for  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years. — W."  F.   A. 

|An  anecdote  is  told  of  one  of  Liszt's  concerts  in  Munich,  in  the  days  when  he 
still  appeared  in  public  as  a  pianist.  He  had  just  played  his  own  matchless  transcrip- 
tion of  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony  as  only  he  could  play  it.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  Pastoral,  though  homely  enough  in  its  thematic  material  and 
generally  simple  in  its  development  and  working-out,  is,  as  a  piece  of  orchestration, 
one  of  Beethoven's  most  complicated  scores  ;  it  thus  present  quite  peculiar  difficulties 
to  the  pianoforte  transcriber,  difficulties  which  Liszt  has  conquered  in  a  way  that 
can  only  be  called  marvellous.  After  Liszt  had  played  it  at  the  concert  in  question, 
Franz  Lachner  stepped  up  to  him  in  the  green  room  and  said  :  "You  are  a  perfect 
magician  !  Think  of  playing  literally  everything  in  the  second  movement  and  with  only 
ten  fingers  !  But  I  can  tell  you  one  thing  even  you  can't  play  with  all  your  magicianship. 
"Whats  that?"  asked  Liszt.  "The  first  sixteen  measures  of  Mozart's  little  G  minor 
Symphony,  simple  as  they  are."  Liszt  thought  a  moment,  and  then  said  with  a  laugh  : 
"I  think  you  are  right :  I  should  need  a  third  hand.  I  should  need  both  my  hands  for 
the  accompaniment  alone,   with   that   viola-figure  in   it !" — W.   F.   A. 
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Sunday  Afternoon,  January  18th,  at  4.30 

(Please  note  TIME  CHANGE  for  this  concert  only) 

Beethoven:  Mass  in  C  major 

Soloists:  ETHYL  HAYDEN;  MARGARET  MATZENAUER; 

DAN  GRIDLEY;  DUDLEY  MARWICK 

Friends  of  Music  Chorus  (160  voices)  Metropolitan  Opera  Orchestra 
WILFRED  PELLETIER,  Organ  Steinway  Piano 

Supplementary  Subscription  sale  for  five  remaining  Concerts : 

January  18,  February  1,  15;  March  8,  22.      Prices,  $15;  $12.50;  $10; 
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SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  11th,  at  3 
SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH  14th,  at  2.30 

JOSEF  HOFMANN         Piano  Recitals 

Tickets  now  on  sale  at  Carnegie  Hall  Box  Office.       (No  stage  seats) 

Steinway  Piano     Duo-Art 

Town  Hall,  MONDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  12th,  at  8.30 

JAMES  FRISKIN  EMMERAN  STOEBER 
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SONATA  RECITAL 
PROGRAMME 
Beethoven,  G  minor,  Op.  5,  No.  2. 

David  Stanley  Smith.     B-flat  major.     Op.  59.    (First  time  in  New  York) 
Brahms,  F  major,  Op.  99  Steinway  Piano 

Town  Hall,  SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  17th,  at  3 
JEANNE  SOUDEIKINE  (Soprano)     Song  Recital 


Town  Hall,  WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  21st,  at  8.30 

ROTH  Quartet 
With  the  distinguished  assistance  of  JOSEF  LHEVINNE,  Pianist 

Baldwin  Piano 
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ENTR'ACTE 

TCHAIKOVSKY  AND  GLAZOUNOV 

Tchaikovsky  was  fond  of  Glazounov  and  corresponded  with  him. 
He  saw  him  in  St.  Petersburg  the  night  before  he  was  attacked  with 
cholera.  Tchaikovsky  had  been  to  the  theater  and  talked  with  the 
actor  Varlamov  in  his  dressing-room.  The  actor  described  his  loath- 
ing for  "all  those  abominations"  which  remind  one  of  death.  Peter 
laughed  and  said:  "There  is  plenty  of  time  before  we  need  reckon 
with  this  snub-nosed  horror;  it  will  not  come  to  snatch  us  off  yet! 
I  feel  I  shall  live  a  long  time."  He  then  went  to  a  restaurant  with 
two  of  his  nephews.  His  brother  Modest,  entering  later,  found  one 
or  two  other  visitors  with  Peter,  among  them  Glazounov.  "They 
had  already  had  their  supper,  and  I  was  afterwards  told  my  brother 
had  eaten  macaroni  and  drunk,  as  usual,  white  wine  and  sodawater. 
We  went  home  about  two  a.m.    Peter  was  perfectly  well  and  serene." 

Peter  wrote*  to  his  brother  Modest,  September  24,  1883 :  "I  bought 
Glazounov's  quartet  in  Kiev,  and  was  pleasantly  surprised.  In  spite 
of  the  imitations  of  Korsakov,  in  spite  of  the  tiresome  way  he  has  of 
contenting  himself  with  the  endless  repetition  of  an  idea  instead  of 
its  development,  in  spite  of  the  neglect  of  melody  and  the  pursuit 
of  all  kinds  of  harmonic  eccentricities,  the  composer  has  undeniable 
talent.  The  form  is  so  perfect  it  astonishes  me,  and  I  suppose  his 
teacher  helped  him  in  this.  I  recommend  you  to  buy  the  quartet  and 
play  it  for  four  hands."  This  work  must  have  been  the  String 
Quartet  in  D,  Op.  1,  composed  some  time  between  Glazounov's 
fifteenth  and  seventeenth  birthdays. 

Tchaikovsky  wrote  to  Glazounov  from  Berlin  (February  27, 
1889)  :  "If  my  whole  tour  consisted  only  of  concerts  and  rehearsals, 
it  would  be  very  pleasant.  Unhappily,  however,  I  am  overwhelmed 
with  invitations  to  dinners  and  suppers.  ...  I  much  regret  that 

*The    translations    into    English    of    these    excerpts    from    Tchaikowsky's    correspondence 
are    by    Mrs.    Rosa    Newmarch. 
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the  Russian  papers  have  said  nothing  as  to  my  victorious  campaign. 
What  can  I  do?  I  have  no  friends  on  the  Russian  press.  Even  if 
I  had,  I  should  never  manage  to  advertise  myself.  My  press  notices 
abroad  are  curious :  some  find  fault,  others  flatter ;  but  all  testify  to 
the  fact  that  Germans  know  very  little  about  Russian  music.  There 
are  exceptions,  of  course.  In  Cologne  and  in  other  towns  I  came 
across  people  who  took  great  interest  in  Russian  music,  and  were 
well  acquainted  with  it.  In  most  instances  Borodin's  E-flat  Sym- 
phony is  well  known.  Borodin  seems  to  be  a  special  favorite  in  Ger- 
many (although  they  only  care  for  this  symphony).  Many  people 
ask  for  information  about  you.  They  know  you  are  still  very 
young,  but  are  amazed  when  I  tell  them  you  were  only  fifteen  when 
you  wrote  your  Symphony  in  E-flat,  which  has  become  very  well 
known  since  its  performance  at  the  Festival.  Klindworth  intends 
to  produce  a  Russian  work  at  his  concert  in  Berlin.  I  recommended 
him  Rimsky-Korsakov's  'Capriccio  EspagnoF  and  your  'Stenka 
Razin.'  "  But  this  first  symphony  was  in  E  major,  not  in  E-flat 
major.  The  latter,  No.  4,  was  not  composed  until  1893.  Is  the 
mistake  Modest' s  or  the  translator's  ? 

Early  in  1890  Tchaikovsky  was  sojourning  in  Florence.  He  wrote 
to  Glazounov :  "Your  kind  letter  touched  me  very  much.  Just  now 
I  am  sadly  in  need  of  friendly  sympathy  and  intercourse  with  people 
who  are  intimate  and  dear.  I  am  passing  through  a  very  enigmatical 
stage  on  my  road  to  the  grave.  Something  strange,  which  I  cannot 
understand,  is  going  on  within  me.  A  kind  of  life-weariness  has 
come  over  me.  Sometimes  I  feel  an  insane  anguish,  but  not  that 
kind  of  anguish  which  is  the  herald  of  a  new  tide  of  love  for  life, 
rather  something  hopeless,  final,  and — like  every  finale — a  little 
commonplace.  Simultaneously  a  passionate  desire  to  create.  The 
devil  knows  what  it  is !  In  fact,  sometimes  I  feel  my  song  is  sung, 
and  then,  again,  an  unconquerable  impulse,  either  to  give  it  fresh 
life  or  to  start  a  new  song.  ...  As  I  have  said,  I  do  not  know  what 
has  come  to  me.  For  instance,  there  was  a  time  when  I  loved  Italy 
and  Florence.    Now  I  have  to  make  a  great  effort  to  emerge  from 
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my  shell.  When  I  do  go  out,  I  feel  no  pleasure  whatever,  either  in 
the  blue  sky  of  Italy,  in  the  sun  that  shines  from  it,  in  the  architec- 
tural beauties  I  see  around  me,  or  in  the  teeming  life  of  the  streets. 
Formerly  all  this  enchanted  me,  and  quickened  my  imagination. 
Perhaps  my  trouble  actually  lies  in  those  fifty  years  to  which  I 
shall  attain  two  months  hence,  and  my  imagination  will  no  longer 
take  color  from  its  surroundings? 

"But  enough  of  this!  I  am  working  hard.  Whether  what  I  am 
doing  is  really  good  is  a  question  to  which  only  posterity  can  give 
the  answer. 

"I  feel  the  greatest  sympathy  for  your  misgivings  as  to  the  failure 
of  your  'Oriental  Fantasia.'*  There  is  nothing  more  painful  than 
such  doubts.  But  all  evil  has  its  good  side.  You  say  your  friends 
did  not  approve  of  the  work,  but  did  not  express  their  disapproval 
at  the  right  time — at  a  moment  when  you  could  agree  with  them.  It 
was  wrong  of  them  to  oppose  the  enthusiasm  of  the  author  for  his 
work  before  it  had  time  to  cool.  But  it  is  better  that  they  had  the 
courage  to  speak  frankly,  instead  of  giving  you  that  meaningless, 
perfunctory  praise  some  friends  consider  it  their  duty  to  bestow,  to 
which  we  listen,  and  which  we  accept,  because  we  are  only  too  glad 
to  believe.  You  are  strong  enough  to  guard  your  feelings  as  com- 
poser in  those  moments  when  people  tell  you  the  truth.  ...  I,  too, 
dear  Alexander  Constantinovich,  have  sometimes  wished  to  be  quite 
frank  with  you  about  your  work.  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  your 
gifts.  I  value  the  earnestness  of  your  aims  and  your  artistic  sense 
of  honor.  And  yet  I  often  think  about  you.  I  feel  that  as  an  older 
friend  who  loves  you,  I  ought  to  warn  you  against  exclusive  tend- 
encies and  a  kind  of  one-sidedness.  Yet  how  to  tell  you  this  I  do 
not  quite  know.  In  many  respects  you  are  a  riddle  to  me.  You  have 
genius,  but  something  prevents  you  from  broadening  out  and  pene- 
trating the  depths.  ...  In  short,  during  the  winter  you  may  expect 
a  letter  from  me,  in  which  I  will  talk  to  you  after  due  reflection.  If 
I  fail  to  say  anything  apposite,  it  will  be  a  proof  of  my  incapacity, 
not  the  result  of  any  lack  of  affection  and  sympathy  for  you.'' 


TCHAIKOVSKY'S  AMAZING  MARRIAGE 

Nedesha  Filaretowna  von  Meek,  the  woman  that  admired  Tchai- 
kovsky and  his  music  beyond  measure,  the  woman  that  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  compose  his  later  and  greater  works  without 
the  fear  of  daily  debt  and  care,  the  woman  that  insisted  they  should 
never  meet,  never  talk  together — she  and  Tchaikovsky  never  inter- 
changed a  word  except  by  letter — gave  the  composer  in  1877  the 
sum  of  3,000  roubles  to  pay  certain  harassing  debts.  In  June  of  that 
year,  Peter  wrote  to  his  brother  Anatol  that  he  was  betrothed. 
The  wedding  would  be  in  July.  He  enclosed  a  letter  to  their  father 
in  which  he  described  his  betrothed  as  "a  poor  but  good  and  blame- 

*"Rhapsodie    orientale"    for    Orchestra    Op.    29. 
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less  maiden,"  who  loved  him  dearly  and  would  make  his  life  peace- 
ful and  happy.  His  letter  to  Mme.  Meek,  written  a  few  days  later, 
was  in  a  different  vein.  He  told  Mme.  Meek  that  he  was  "most  un- 
expectedly betrothed." 

"One  day  I  received  a  letter  from  a  maiden  whom  I  have  known 
for  some  time.  Prom  it  I  learned  she  had  long  honored  me  with 
her  love.  This  letter  was  written  so  warmly  and  from  the  heart 
that  I  decided  to  answer  it,  although,  in  former  instances  of  a 
similar  nature,  I  had  carefully  avoided  doing  so."  As  a  result  of 
this  correspondence,  he  visited  the  girl.  "It  now  seems  to  me  that 
a  mysterious  force  drew  me  to  her."  When  he  saw  her,  he  realized 
that  he  did  not  love  her ;  he  felt  for  her  only  sympathy  and  thank- 
fulness. He  began  to  torture  himself.  If  he  did  not  love  her,  why 
had  he  called  on  her?  He  was  unwilling  to  make  her  unhappy;  he 
feared  a  tragic  ending  if  he  should  tell  her  the  truth.  "And  so  I 
was  in  this  bad  dilemma:  either  I  would  regain  my  liberty  at  the 
cost  of  a  life,  or  I  should  marry  her."  He  went  to  her  and  told  her 
the  truth;  he  said  he  could  never  love  her,  and  described  his  char- 
acter: his  irritability,  his  mercurial  temperament,  his  aversion  to 
mankind,  the  precariousness  of  his  income.  He  then  asked  her  if 
she  would  be  his  wife.  She  accepted  him  gladly.  Then  he  began  to 
suffer  the  agonies  of  the  damned.  "Is  it  not  natural  that  I  should 
suffer  ?  To  persist  for  thirty-seven  years  in  the  antipathy  born  in  me 
to  the  marriage  state,  and  then  suddenly,  through  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, to  be  compelled  to  enter  into  wedlock,  without  being 
delighted  in  the  slightest  degree  by  my  bride — this  is  horrible."  To 
think  it  over,  he  went  into  the  country.  Nature  and  his  friends, 
few  but  dear,  comforted  him.  He  consoled  himself  with  the  thought 
that  no  one  can  withstand  one's  fate. 

He  described  his  wife  as  follows :  "Her  name  is  Antonina  Ivanovna 
Milioukov.  She  is  twenty-eight  years  old  and  very  beautiful.  Her 
reputation  is  spotless.  She  lives  alone — she  wishes  to  be  independent 
— although  she  has  a  loving  mother.  She  is  extremely  poor,  only 
moderately  well  educated,  but  apparently  good  and  affectionate." 


Mr.  Alfred  Edward  Freckelton,  teacher  of  the  piano,  desires  to  call  to  your 
attention  his  inauguration  of  Group  Lessons  in  response  to  the  growing  demand  for 
instruction  of  this  type. 

Each  group  will  consist  of  three  students  of  practically  equal  ability.  All  will  study 
the  same  material  and  each  will  receive  an  equal  amount  of  individual  attention. 
The  period  will  be  of  one  hour  duration. 

Mr.  Freckelton  is  assured  that  this  innovation  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  de- 
sire expert  and  artistic  instruction  but  feel  unable  to  meet  the  necessarily  high  fees 
required  for  private  instruction,  and  by  those  who  appreciate  the  returns  received 
from  the  competitive  spirit  developed  by  such  lessons. 

Mr.  Freckelton  will  gladly  send  to  you  full  information  in  regard  to  these  group 
lessons.     He  will  of  course  continue  his  work  with  individual  students. 

STEINWAY  HALL  Residence 

113  WEST  57th  STREET  214  ARLINGTON  AVENUE 

New  York  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Tchaikovsky's  father  was  greatly  pleased  and  wrote  to  him  af- 
fectionately. Peter's  letter  to  Mine.  Meek  was  dated  July  15,  1877. 
He  married  Antonina  on  July  18.  Anatol,  his  brother,  was  the  only 
relative  that  could  witness  what  their  brother  calls  "this  insane 
marriage." 

Modest,  in  his  life  of  Peter,  says  he  had  no  intention  of  telling 
all  the  details  of  this  unhappy  episode  in  the  life  of  an  artist.  "In 
the  first  place,  I  cannot  be  as  impartial  as  would  be  necessary  and 
becoming.  I  have  no  hope  of  securing  any  testimony  in  behalf  of 
the  wife ;  and  again,  I  do  not  wish  to  injure  the  feelings  of  several 
persons  who  are  still  alive.  I  will  say  this :  from  the  first  days,  yes, 
from  the  first  hours  of  his  wedded  life,  Peter  atoned  severely  for 
the  frivolity,  the  folly  of  his  conduct."*  But  Peter  had  shown  any- 
thing but  frivolity. 

After  the  marriage  ceremony,  husband  and  wife  went  to  Lenin- 
grad. They  stayed  there  a  week,  and  then  returned  to  Moscow. 
Peter  wrote  to  Mme.  Meek  that  they  were  to  visit  his  mother-in-law, 
who  lived  in  the  country :  "I  cannot  say  whether  I  am  happy  or 
unhappy.  I  know  this :  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  work,  and  this  is 
the  symptom  of  a  restless,  abnormal  condition  of  the  mind." 

When  he  came  back  from  the  visit,  it  was  decided  he  should  go 
alone  to  Kamenka  and  then  to  the  Caucasus  for  a  cure.  "I  go  away 
soon.  A  few  more  days  and  I  swear  I  should  go  mad."  At  Kamenka 
he  drank  Essentuka  water.  "Only  time  can  heal  me,  but  I  am  tran- 
quil, and  I  begin  to  look  fearlessly  into  the  face  of  the  future."  A 
week  or  more  passed  before  he  could  work.  "I  am  now  ashamed  that 
I  so  completely  lost  courage.  Pardon  me  for  causing  you  so  much 
anxiety  and  care."  He  added  that  he  would  yet  come  out  conqueror. 
He  took  up  the  orchestration  of  his  fourth  symphony.  His  other 
letters  in  August  contained  much  information  about  the  symphony ; 
nothing  about  his  wife. 

Early  in  September,  he  went  back  to  Moscow.  "My  wife  has  done 
all  in  her  power  to  make  me  contented.  My  home  is  cosy  and  pretty. 
Everything  is  clean,  fresh,  and  beautiful."  He  wrote  Anatol  on  the 
same  day  that  Antonina  had  already  known  the  cares  of  house- 
keeping ;  while  waiting  for  his  return,  she  had  twice  changed  cooks ; 
one  had  robbed  her. 

Peter  suddenly  fell  sick.  He  pretended  to  receive  a  telegram  which 
called  him  away.  On  October  6,  he  left  Moscow  in  a  state  bordering 
on  insanity.  Anatol  met  him  at  the  railway  station  in  Leningrad, 
and  hardly  knew  him,  for  his  face  was  the  face  of  a  stranger.  Arriv- 
ing at  the  nearest  inn,  he  became  unconscious  and  remained  so  for 
two  days.  The  physicians  urged  a  radical  change.  Anatol  took  Peter 
to  Berlin. 

Modest,  in  the  course  of  his  story,  makes  this  statement:  "Peter 
never  in  his  life — not  at  that  time,  nor  later — either  by  word  of 
mouth  or  by  letter — attributed  the  sad  outcome  of  his  marriage 
to  any  fault  of  his  wife.  .  .  .  He  insisted  that  she  had  always  be- 

*It  has  been  said  by  Russians  that  Modest  did  not  publish  important  letters 
that  passed  between  Peter  and  Mme.  Meek,  and  left  unsaid  much  that  might  have 
been   told  about  his  self-torturing  brother. 
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haved  honorably  and  uprightly ;  she  had  never  deceived  him."  Peter 
in  turn  was  honorable  toward  her,  and  never  dreamed  of  deceiving 
her.  "Only  when  they  were  brought  close  together  were  they  both 
aware  that  between  them  lay  an  abyss  of  misunderstandings  that 
could  never  be  bridged;  that  they  had  wandered  as  in  a  dream; 
that  they  had  unintentionally  deceived  themselves  in  everything." 

Peter  went  to  Clarens  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva  and  there  rented 
the  Villa  Richelieu.  He  had  money  enough  for  a  sojourn  of  four 
or  six  weeks.  He  was  weak  and  nervous  and  shrank  from  going 
back  to  Moscow  and  giving  lessons  at  the  Conservatory;  yet  he 
wished  to  be  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  Paris  Exposition,  a  position 
for  which  he  was  wholly  unfit.  He  begged  Nicolas  Rubinstein  to 
arrange  his  affairs  at  the  Conservatory.  Nicolas  wrote  him  a  friendly 
letter:  the  money  that  would  be  due  him  for  teaching — from  1,200 
to  1,300  roubles — would  be  sent  to  him  in  monthly  payments  for  a 
year:  "Try  to  calm  yourself,  spare  your  health,  fear  nothing.  You 
are  far  too  prominent  as  a  musician  to  be  compromised  by  in- 
different things." 

Then  Mme.  Meek  came  to  the  aid  of  Peter.  She  determined  to 
provide  for  his  material  wants,  and  arranged  that  he  should  re- 
ceive from  her  a  yearly  income  of  6,000  roubles.  Her  purpose  was 
conveyed  to  him  in  a  letter  of  rare  delicacy  and  touching  affection. 

At  Clarens  he  gained  strength  and  worked  there  until  the  end 
of  October.  In  November,  he  went  to  Paris,  hoping  to  hear  a  good 
concert  or  a  new  opera.  He  was  there  for  only  a  day  or  two,  and 
was  disappointed;  there  was  nothing  at  the  Opera,  only  three 
little  pieces  at  the  Opera-Comique.  He  did  not  care  to  hear  "Masset's 
(sic)  'Paul  et  Virginie'*  at  the  Theatre-Lyrique."  He  journeyed  to 
Italy. 

The  story  of  Tchaikovsky's  marriage  has  been  told  with  hints 
and  shrugs  and  winks.  Modest's  life  of  Peter  shows  that  his  brother 
could  not  have  been  happy  with  any  woman  as  a  wife.  The  words 
that  Walter  Pater  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  woman  who  wrote  in 

*The  one-hundredth  performance  of  Masse's  "Paul  et  Virginie"  took  place  at 
the  Theatre-Lyrique,  Paris,  on  November  3,  1877.  Capoul,  the  hero,  was  then  re- 
ceiving 1,200  francs  for  each  night;  Sophie  Heilbron,  the  heroine  was  receiving 
eight  hundred  francs.  Noel  and  S'toullig,  (Annales  du  Theatre")  described  at  the  time 
the  expense  of  each  performance  as   "enormous." 
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her  journal  about  Watteau  might  well  be  applied  to  Tchaikovsky : 
"He  had  been  a  sick  man  all  his  life.  He  was  always  a  seeker  after 
something  in  the  world  that  is  there  in  no  satisfying  measure,  or 
not  at  all." 


Symphony  in  F  minor.  No.  4,  Op.  36    Peter  Iljtsch  Tchaikovsky 

(Born  at  Votkinski,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died 

at  Leningrad,  November  6,  1893) 

Tchaikovsky  composed  this  symphony  during  the  winter  of  1877- 
78.  He  had  lost  interest  in  an  opera,  "Othello,"  for  which  a  libretto 
at  his  own  wish  had  been  drafted  by  Stassov.  The  first  draft 
was  finished  in  May,  1877.  He  began  the  instrumentation  on  August 
23,  of  that  year,  and  finished  the  first  movement  September  24.  He 
began  work  again  towards  the  end  of  November.  The  Andantino 
was  finished  on  December  27,  the  Scherzo  on  January  1,  1878,  and 
the  Finale  on  January  7,  1878. 

The  first  performance  was  at  a  symphony  concert  of  the  Russian 
Musical  Society,  Moscow,  February  22,  1878.  Nicholas  Rubinstein 
conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  concert  of  the 
Symphony  Society  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York, 
February  1,  1890,  Walter  Damrosch  conductor. 

The  Andante  and  the  Scherzo  were  played  in  Boston  for  the  first 
time  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  October  18,  1890.  Mr.  Nikisch  con- 
ducted. They  were  played  here  at  an  extra  concert  of  the  Symphony 
Orchestra,  March  2,  1892.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  of  the 
whole  symphony  was  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Walter  Damrosch  conductor,  at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  April  20, 
1893.  The  first  performance  of  the  whole  symphony  at  a  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on  November  18,  1896,  Mr. 
Paur  conductor.  The  Symphony  was  played  at  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  March  26,  1904;  October 
21,  1905;  October  16,  1909;  February  10,  1912;  February  14,  1914; 
March  3,  1916;  December  28,  1917;  November  25,  1921;  March  26, 
1926;  October  28,  1927;  October  31,  1930. 

The  dedication  of  this  symphony  is  as  follows:  A  mon  meilleur 
ami"  ("To  my  best  friend"),  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

This  best  friend  was  the  widow  Nadejda  Filaretovna  von  Meek. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Frolowsky.  Born  in  the  village  Snamensk, 
government  of  Smolensk,  February  10,  1831,  she  married  in  1848 
an  engineer,  and  for  some  years  knew  poverty.  Her  courage  did 
not  give  way;  she  was  a  helpmeet  for  her  husband,  who  finally 
became  famous  and  successful.  In  1876  her  husband  died.  She  was 
left  with  eleven  children  and  a  fortune  of  "many  millions  of 
rubles."  Dwelling  at  Moscow,  fond  of  music,  she  admired  beyond 
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measure  certain  works  by  Tchaikovsky.  Inquiring  curiously  con- 
cerning his  character  as  a  man  and  about  his  worldly  circum- 
stances, she  became  acquainted  with  Kotek,*  a  pupil  of  Tchai- 
kovsky in  composition.  Through  him  she  gave  Tchaikovsky  com- 
missions for  transcriptions  for  violin  and  pianoforte  of  some  of 
his  works.  There  was  an  interchange  of  letters.  In  the  early  summer 
of  1877  she  learned  that  he  was  in  debt.  She  sent  him  three  thou- 
sand rubles;  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  she  determined  to  give  him 
yearly  the  sum  of  six  thousand  rubles,  that  he  might  compose  free 
from  pecuniary  care  and  vexation ;  but  she  insisted  that  they  should 
never  meet.  They  never  spoke  together;  their  letters  were  frequent 
and  intimate.  Tchaikovsky  poured  out  his  soul  to  this  woman, 
described  by  his  brother  Modest  as  proud  and  energetic,  with  deep- 
rooted  principles,  with  the  independence  of  a  man;  a  woman  that 
held  in  disdain  all  that  was  petty  and  conventional;  pure  in 
thought  and  action;  a  woman  that  was  compassionate,  not 
sentimental. 

The  composer  wrote  to  her  on  May  13,  1877,  that  he  purposed  to 
dedicate  this  symphony  to  her.  "I  believe  that  you  will  find  in  it 
echoes  of  your  deepest  thoughts  and  feelings.  At  this  moment  any 
other  work  would  be  odious  to  me;  I  speak  only  of  work  that  pre- 
supposes the  existence  of  a  determined  mood.  Added  to  this  I  am 
in  a  very  nervous,  worried,  and  irritable  state,  highly  unfavorable 
to  composition  and  even  my  symphony  suffers  in  consequence."  In 
August,  1877,  writing  to  her,  he  referred  to  the  symphony  as 
"yours."  "I  hope  it  will  please  you,  for  that  is  the  main  thing." 
he  wrote  in  August  from  Kamenka :  "The  first  movement  has  cost 
me  much  trouble  in  scoring  it.  It  is  very  complicated  and  long; 
but  it  seems  to  me  it  is  also  the  most  important.  The  other  move- 
ments are  simple,  and  it  will  be  fun  to  score  them.  There  will  be 
a  new  effect  of  sound  in  the  Scherzo,  and  I  expect  much  from  it. 

*Joseph  Kotek,  violinist,  born  at  Kamenez-Podolsk  in  1855,  died  at  Davos,  Switzer- 
land, in  1885.  A  pupil  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory,  he  studied  later  with  Joachim  in 
Berlin  and  in  1882  was  appointed  a  teacher  of  violin  playing  at  the  Hochschule  fur 
Musik  in  that  city.   He  composed  gtudes,   duets,   and  other  pieces  for  the  violin. 
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At  first  the  strings  play  alone  and  pizzicato  throughout.  In  the  Trio 
the  wood-wind  instruments  enter  and  play  alone.  At  the  end  all 
three  choirs  toss  short  phrases  to  each  other.  I  believe  that  the 
effects  of  sound  and  color  will  be  most  interesting."  He  wrote  to 
her  in  December  from  Venice  that  he  was  hard  at  work  on  the  in- 
strumentation :  "No  one  of  my  orchestral  pieces  has  cost  me  so 
much  labor,  but  on  no  one  have  I  worked  with  so  much  love  and 
with  such  devotion.  At  first  I  was  led  on  only  by  the  wish  to  bring 
the  symphony  to  an  end,  and  then  I  grew  more  and  more  fond  of 
the  task,  and  now  I  cannot  bear  to  leave  it.  My  dear  Nadejdna 
Filaretovna,  perhaps  I  am  mistaken,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
symphony  is  no  mediocre  piece;  that  it  is  the  best  I  have  yet  made. 
How  glad  I  am  that  it  is  our  work,  and  that  you  will  know  when 
you  hear  it  how  much  I  thought  about  you  in  every  measure!  If 
you  were  not,  would  it  ever  have  been  finished?  When  I  was  in 
Moscow  and  thought  that  my  end  was  about  to  come,*  I  wrote  on 
the  first  draft:  'If  I  should  die,  please  send  this  manuscript  to 
N.  P.  von  Meek.'  I  wished  the  manuscript  of  my  last  composition 
to  be  in  your  possession.  Now  I  am  not  only  well,  but  thanks  to 
you,  in  the  position  to  give  myself  wholly  to  work,  and  I  believe 
that  I  have  written  music  which  cannot  fall  into  oblivion.  Yet  it  is 
possible  that  I  am  wrong;  it  is  the  peculiar  habit  of  all  artists  to 
wax  enthusiastic  over  the  youngest  of  their  productions."  Later  he 
had  chills  as  well  as  fever  over  the  worth  of  the  symphony. 

He  wrote  to  Nicholas  Rubinstein,  January  13,  1878,  from  San 
Remo,  and  implored  him  not  to  judge  the  symphony  before  it  was 
performed.  "It  is  more  than  likely  that  it  will  not  please  you  when 
you  first  look  at  it,  therefore  do  not  hurry  judgment,  but  write 
what  you  honestly  think  after  the  performance.  In  Milan  I 
wished  to  indicate  the  tempi  by  metronome  marks ;  I  did  not  do 
this,  for  a  metronome  costs  there  at  least  thirty  francs.  You  are  the 
only  conductor  in  the  whole  world  whom  I  can  trust.  In  the  first 
movement  there  are  some  difficult  changes  in  tempo,  to  which  I  call 
your  special  attention.  The  third  movement  is  to  be  played  piz- 
zicato, the  quicker  the  pace,  the  better;  yet  I  have  no  precise  idea 
of  what  speed  can  be  attained  in  pizzicato." 

In  a  long  letter  to  Mme.  Meek  from  Florence,  March  1,  1878, 
Tchaikovsky  gave  the  programme  of  the  Fourth  Symphony,  with 
thematic  illustrations  in  notation : — 

"The  Introduction  is  the  kernel,  the  quintessence,  the  chief 
thought  of  the  whole  symphony."  He  quotes  the  opening  theme, 
sounded  by  horns  and  bassoons,  Andante,  F  minor,  3-4.  "This  is 
Fate,  the  fatal  power  which  hinders  one  in  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness from  gaining  the  goal,  which  jealously  provides  that  peace 
and  comfort  do  not  prevail,  that  the  sky  is  not  free  from  clouds, — 
a  might  that  swings,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  constantly  over 
the  head,  that  poisons  continually  the  soul.  This  might  is  over- 
powering and  invincible.  There  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  submit  and 
vainly  complain."  He  quotes  the  theme  for  strings,  Moderato  con 

♦There  is  reference  here  to  to  the  crazed  condition  of  Tchaikovsky  after  his 
amazing  marriage  to  Antonina  Ivanovna  Milioukov.  The  wedding  was  on  July  18, 
1877.  He  left  his  wife  at  Moscow,  October  6  of  that  year.  See  the  Entr'acte  in  this 
Program  Book. 
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anima,  F  minor,  9-8.  "The  feeling  of  despondency  and  despair  grows 
ever  stronger  and  more  passionate.  It  is  better  to  turn  from  the 
realities  and  to  lull  one's  self  in  dreams."  Clarinet  solo  with  ac- 
companiment of  strings.  "O  joy !  What  a  fine  sweet  dream !  A  radi- 
ant being,  promising  happiness,  floats  before  me  and  beckons  me. 
The  importunate  first  theme  of  the  allegro  is  now  heard  afar  off, 
and  now  the  soul  is  wholly  enwrapped  with  dreams.  There  is  no 
thought  of  gloom  and  cheerlessness.  Happiness!  Happiness!  Happi- 
ness! No,  they  are  only  dreams,  and  Fate  dispels  them.  The  whole 
of  life  is  only  a  constant  alternation  between  dismal  reality  and 
flattering  dreams  of  happiness.  There  is  no  port :  you  will  be  tossed 
hither  and  thither  by  the  waves,  until  the  sea  swallows  you.  Such 
is  the  programme,  in  substance,  of  the  first  movement. 

"The  second  movement  shows  another  phase  of  sadness.  Here  is 
that  melancholy  feeling  which  enwraps  one  when  he  sits  at  night 
alone  in  the  house,  exhausted  by  work ;  the  book  which  he  had  taken 
to  read  has  slipped  from  his  hand;  a  swarm  of  reminiscences  has 
arisen.  How  sad  it  is  that  so  much  has  already  been  and  gone!  and 
yet  it  is  a  pleasure  to  think  of  the  early  years.  One  mourns  the 
past  and  has  neither  the  courage  nor  the  will  to  begin  a  new  life. 
One  is  rather  tired  of  life.  One  wishes  to  recruit  his  strength  and 
to  look  back,  to  revive  many  things  in  the  memory.  One  thinks  on 
the  gladsome  hours,  when  the  young  blood  boiled  and  bubbled  and 
there  was  satisfaction  in  life.  One  thinks  also  on  the  sad  moments, 
on  irrevocable  losses.  And  all  this  is  now  so  far  away,  so  far  away. 
And  it  is  all  so  sad  and  yet  so  sweet  to  muse  over  the  past. 

"There  is  no  determined  feeling,  no  exact  expression  in  the  third 
movement.  Here  are  capricious  arabesques,  vague  figures  which  slip 
into  the  imagination  when  one  has  taken  wine  and  is  slightly  in- 
toxicated. The  mood  is  now  gay,  now  mournful.  One  thinks  about 
nothing;  one  gives  the  fancy  loose  reins,  and  their  is  pleasure  in 
drawings  of  marvellous  lines.  Suddenly  rush  into  the  imagination 
the  picture  of  a  drunken  peasant  .and  a  gutter-song.  Military  music 
is  heard  passing  by  in  the  distance.  These  are  disconnected  pic- 
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tures,  which  come  and  go  in  the  brain  of  the  sleeper.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  reality;  they  are  unintelligible,  bizarre,  out-at- 
elbows. 

"Fourth  movement.  If  you  find  no  pleasure  in  yourself,  look 
about  you.  Go  to  the  people.  See  how  it  understands  to  be  jolly, 
how  it  surrenders  itself  to  gayety.  The  picture  of  a  folk-holiday. 
Scarcely  have  you  forgotten  yourself,  scarcely  have  you  had  time 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  happiness  of  others,  before  untiring  Fate 
again  announces  its  approach.  The  other  children  of  men  are  not 
concerned  with  you.  They  neither  see  nor  feel  that  you  are  lonely 
and  sad.  How  they  enjoy  themselves,  how  happy  they  are!  And 
will  you  maintain  that  everything  in  the  world  is  sad  and  gloomy? 
There  is  still  happiness,  simple,  native  happiness.  Rejoice  in  the 
happiness  of  others — and  you  can  still  live. 

"This  is  all  that  I  can  tell  you,  my  dear  friend,  about  the  sym- 
phony. My  words  naturally  are  not  sufficiently  clear  and  exhaus- 
tive. It  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  instrumental  music,  that  it 
does  not  allow  analysis." 

In  December,  1890,  Mme.  Meek  wrote  that  her  affairs  were 
complicated.  She  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  could  not  continue 
her  allowance  to  Tchaikovsky.  He  was  greatly  disturbed,  but  his 
brother  writes  that  Peter,  "with  his  usual  lack  of  confidence, 
greatly  exaggerated  to  himself  the  consequences  of  this  loss."  Peter 
did  not  recover  from  the  blow:  his  letters  to  her  were  not  ans- 
wered. It  seems  that  from  1890  she  had  suffered  from  a  "terrible 
nervous  disease,  which  changed  her  relations  with  everyone."  On 
Tchaikovsky's  death-bed,  her  name  was  on  his  lips,  "and  in  the 
broken  phrases  of  his  last  delirium  these  words  alone  were  intelli- 
gible to  those  around  him."  She  died  on  January  25,  1894,  five 
months  after  Peter  died.  The  news  of  his  end  reached  her  on  her 
death-bed. 


• 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  strings. 

I.  Andante  sostenuto;  moderato  con  anima  (in  movimento  di 
valse),  F  minor,  3-4  and  9-8. 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona,  B-flat  minor,  2-4. 

III.  Scherzo,  "Pizzicato  ostinato";  Allegro,  F  major,  2-4. 

IV.  Allegro  con  fuoco,  F  major.  A  Russian  folk-tune,  "In  the 
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A  Musical   Joke    (Ein   Musikalischer    Spass, 

Koech.  522) 
Allegro 


I. 

II. 

III. 


Minuetto  e  Trio 
Presto 


Steinbrt  Piano 


Manager,  Chamber  Orchestra  of  Boston 

A.  H.  Handley,  162  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Tickets,  $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00,  75c.       Loges,  $2.50.      Now  on  sale  at  box-office 

This  Concert  under  direction  of  Recital  Management, 
Arthur  Judson,  Stein  way  Hall,  New  York 
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fields  there  stood  a  Birch-tree,"  is  introduced  and  varied.  The  trans- 
lation of  this  song  is  by  Jacob  Bobbins* : 

Little  birch-tree,  growing  in  the  meadow, 
Curly-leaved  and  growing  in  the  meadow. 
Chorus:  Liulee,  lilulee,  in  the  meadow. 

(The  final  phrase  of  the  chorus  throughout  the  song  is  always 
the  last  part  of  the  verse — in  italics. 

Who  will  break  your  fresh  white  branches? 
I'll  go  out  a-walking  in  the  meadow, 
I  will  break  your  branches  in  the  meadow, 
I  will  cut  three  branches  in  the  meadow. 
I  will  make  three  whistles  in  the  meadow; 
I  will  take  my  singing  balalaika,^ 
Play  a  song  upon  my  balalaika. 
I  will  go  right  up  to  his  doorivay, 
To  the  door  of  my  beloved, 
With  my  singing  him  to  awaken. 
Rise,  my  beloved,  from  thy  slumber, 
Rise,  my  beloved  and  awaken. 
Rise  and  pray  before  the  holy  ikon, 
Rise  and  don  thy  shoes  of  russet  leather, 
Don  the  coat  my  hands  have  embroidered. 
Take  my  hand  and  come  to  the  meadow. 

* 

When  the  symphony  was  first  played  at  Moscow  it  did  not  make 
the  impression  hoped  for  by  Tchaikovsky.  He  wrote  to  Mme. 
Meek  from  Florence:  "The  first  movement,  the  most  complicated 
and  also  the  best,  is  perhaps  much  too  long  and  not  easy  to  under- 
stand at  a  first  hearing.  The  other  movements  are  simple." 

He  had  a  peculiar  weakness  for  this  symphony.  He  wrote  to 
Mme.  Meek  from  Florence,  December  8,  1878 :  "I  go  back  to 
two  years  ago,  and  return  to  the  present  with  joy !  What  a  change ! 
What  has  not  happened  during  these  years !  When  I  began  to  work 
at  the  symphony  I  hardly  knew  you  at  all.  I  remember  very  well, 
however,  that  I  dedicated  my  work  to  you.  Some  instinct  told  me 
that  no  one  had  such  a  fine  insight  into  my  music  as  yourself, 
that  our  natures  had  much  in  common,  and  that  you  wrould  under- 
stand the  contents  of  this  symphony  better  than  any  other  human 
being.  I  love  this  child  of  my  fancy  very  dearly.  It  is  one  of  the 
things  which  will  never  disappoint  me." 

Again  he  spoke  of  the  symphony  as  "a  labor  of  love,  an  enjoy- 
ment like  'Oneigin'  and  the  second  string  quartet." 

♦"Russian  Folk  Songs:  Reprinted  from  Vol.  1  of  'Folk  Songs  of  Many  Peoples.'" 
Compiled   by   Florence    H.    Botsford,    The   Woman's    Press,    New   York,    1922. 

t  The  balalaika  in  the  Stearns  Collection  of  Musical  Instruments  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  has  a  deep  body  with  rounded  back  ;  triangular  soundboard  ; 
three  gut  strings ;  fifteen  metal  frets.  "A  genuine  product  of  peasant  industry.  The 
instrument  is  of  Tartar  origin.  Length,  53.5  cm.  ;  width,  37  cm.  ;  depth,  11  cm."  Pro- 
fessor A.  A.  Stanley,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  Stearns  Collection,  quotes  from  Gogol's 
"Dead  Souls"  :  "Pumpkins  called  calabashes,  with  which  in  Russia  balalaikas  are  made, 
those  light  two-stringed  instruments,  the  ornament  and  solace  of  the  susceptible 
youth  of  twenty,  who  walks  along  in  his  dandified  way,  winking  at  the  white-bosomed, 
white-necked  maidens  who  have  assembled  to  listen  to  his  soft  music." 

The  famous  Russian  Balalaika  Orchestra  first  played  at  Boston  in  the  Hollis  Street 
Theatre  on  December  19,  1910.  This  orchestra  contained  other  stringed  instruments, 
among  them   the  improved   gusli. 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


Organist-Choirmaster,  St.  Ann's  Church,  Sayville,  L.  I. 

PIANO 

Exponent  of  the  JOHN  M.  WILLIAMS'  principles  for  CLASS  and  PRIVATE  teaching 
The  Osborne,  205  W.  57th  Street,  New  York  P.  O.  Box  913 

Sayville,  L.  I. 


Circle  5420 


Organist  and  Choirmaster,  Clinton  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Newark,  N.  J. 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

Singers  Coached  in  Church  Repertoire  Special  Course  in  Accompanying 

Studio:  709  Steinway  Hall,  New  York  City  Consultation  Hour:  Mondays,  1.30-2.30 

44  CHURCH  STREET         2ttj£    iGtfttgg  §>rl}00l  flf  iWttBtf       CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


Member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
On  the  Faculty  of  the  School  as  TEACHER  OF  THE  FLUTE 
Catalogue  on  Request  • 


Phone:  Univ.  0956 


FRANK 


ERNESTO 

r 


VOICE,  PROGRAMME  BUILDING,    CONCERT  PIANIST 
ACCOMPANYING  AND  PIANO         PEDAGOGUE 
The  following  use  and  endorse  the  La  Forge  method  of  voice  production  : 

Mme.  Frances  Alda,  Mme.  Margaret  Matzenauer,  Miss  Emma  Otero,  Messrs.  Lawrence  Tibbett, 
Richard  Crooks,  Harrington  van  Hoesen,  and  many  others. 
Address:  14  West  68th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Telephone:  Trafalgar  8993 


EDWARD     SCHUBERTH     &     COMPANY 

Importers.  Music  Publishers  and  Dealers,  11  East  22nd  Street,  New  York 

PUBLISHERS'  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR 
Steingraeber  Edition,  Leipzig  Gould  &  Bolttler,  London  J.  B.  Cramer  &  Co.,  London 

Cotta  Edition,  Stuttgart  Forsyth  Bros.,  Ltd.,  London  Cary  &  Co.,  London 

Practical  Pianoforte  School  Beal,  Stuttard  &  Co.,  London  F.Hofmeister.-Germer  Works,  Leipzig 

Banks  &  Co.,  York  Joseph  Williams.  Ltd.,  London         Bach-Boekelmar    Works  in  colors 

AGENTS  FOR  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF,  H.  GERMER'S  INSTRUCTIVE  EDITIONS 
SEND  FOR  A  FREE  THEMATIC  CATALOG 


PIANO,  ORGAN,  COACHING 

Studio:  TRINITY  COURT 
175  DARTMOUTH  STREET,  BOSTON 

(Kenmore  8431) 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 


MONDAYS 
Steinway  Hall 
New  York  City 


STUDIO 

Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
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STEINERT  HALL 

BOYLSTON   STREET 

Telephone  Hubbard  6677 


BOSTON 


Member  of  The  American  Academy  of  Teachers  of 

Singing.     A  comprehensive  Course  of  Ten  Lessons  on 

the  Principles  of  the  Singing  and  Speaking  Voice 

Studio:  4  WEST  40th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
Opposite  Public  Library  Tel.  Penn  4792 


Experienced  Management 


A  HE  Trust  Committee  of  the  Lee, 
Higginson  Trust  Company  is  composed  of  six  mem- 
bers of  our  Board  of  Directors,  selected  because 
of  their  broad  experience  in  the  management  of 
investments. 

In  a  Trust  or  Investment  Management  account, 
your  property  will  be  supervised  by  these  men: 

Paul  C.  Cabot 

President,  State  Street 

Research  and  Management  Corp. 

Charles  E.  Cotting 

Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 

Lee,  Higginson  Trust  Co. 

Francis  C.  Gray 

President,  Lee,  Higginson  Trust  Co 

Francis  L.  Higginson 

Lee,  Higginson  &  Co. 

Arthur  N.  Maddison 

Trustee 

L.  Edmund  Zacher 

President,  Travelers  Insurance  Co. 
In  carrying  out  the  policy  of  the  Trust  Committee, 
the  Lee,  Higginson  Trust  Company  recognizes 
the  importance  of  experienced  Trust  Officers.  By 
limiting  the  volume  of  business  that  any  one  of 
these  officers  may  handle,  and  by  adding  to  their 
numbers  tfrom  time  to  time,  this  Trust  Company 
gives  personal  and  thorough  service  to  each  client. 

LEE,  HIGGINSON  TRUST  CO 

50  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

UPTOWN— CORNER  CLARENDON  AND  BOYLSTON  STREETS 


ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC        .  .         .       BROOKLYN 

Thursday  Evening,  February  5,  at  8.15 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Philharmonic 

Society  of  Brooklyn 


PRSGRHiWE 


68  years  of  skillful  yesterdays  in  order  to  give 
you  today's  Baldwin  of  countless  tomorrows. 


HAROLD  BAUER writes  of  the  Baldwin 

"I  feel  privileged  to  join  so  distinguished  a  group  and 
I  look  forward  to  playing  upon  an  instrument  which 
my  closest  examination  has  shown  to  possess  all  the 
qualities  I  desire  in  order  to  bring  beautiful  music  to 
my  audiences." 

Baldwin  Pianos  are  on  display  and  sale  exclusively  at  the  warerooms  of 

Baldwin  Piano  Company 

20  East  54th  Street  New  Yotk  City 


ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 


BROOKLYN 


FIFTIETH  SEASON,  1930-1931 


INC. 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  5,  at  8.15 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 

COPYRIGHT,    1931,    BY  BOSTON   SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA,   INC. 

THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT President 

BENTLEY   W.   WARREN Vice-President 

ERNEST  B.  DANE  .       •.        .  .     Treasurer 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT  FREDERICK   E.    LOWELL 

ERNEST  B.  DANE  ARTHUR  LYMAN 

N.  PENROSE  HALLOWELL  EDWARD   M.   PICKMAN 

M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE  HENRY   B.   SAWYER 

JOHN  ELLERTON  LODGE  BENTLEY   W.   WARREN 

W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager  G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manager 
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Y  O  U  EASILY  CAN 
AFFORD  THE  MOST 
PERFECT  INSTRUMENT 


So  glorious  has  been  the  history  of  the  Steinway, 
so  connected  is  its  name  with  wealth  and  genius, 
that  many  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the 
Steinway  is  beyond  reach  of  the  modest  income. 
But  such  distinctly  is  not  the  case.  •  The  family 
of  modest  income  can  own  a  Steinway  today  .  .  . 

without  delay  .  .  .  without  finan- 
cial strain.  •  Visit  your  nearest 
Steinway  dealer  today.  Select 
the  piano  that  would  best  fit  into 
your  home.  Listen  to  an  artist 
play  on  it.  Deposit  10%  of  its 
cost,  and  the  Instrument  of  the 
Immortals  will  be  sent  to  your 
home  immediately.  You  may  take 
three  years  to  settle  the  balance. 


STEINWAY 

THE    INSTRUMENT    OF    THE    IMMORTALS 


*875 


A  new  Steinway  Upright  piano   can  be  bought  for  a  total  as  low  as 

Baby  Grand  at  mSm  9         *  1\J  /°   U.OWI1  balance  in  three  years 

As  the  Steinway  is  made  in  New  York  City,  this  price,  naturally,  must  be  "plus  transportation"  beyond 

New  York  and  its  suburbs. 

Used  pianos  accepted  in  partial  exchange.   If  there  is  no  Steinway  dealer  near  you, 
write  for  information  to   Steinway  &   Sons,   Steinway  Hall,  109   West  57th   Street, 

New  York  City. 
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Fiftieth  Season,    1930-1931 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Burgin,  R. 

Concert-master 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Hansen,  E. 
Pinfield,  C. 

Thillois,  F. 
Mayer,  P. 

Bryant,  M. 
Murray,  J. 

Lefranc,  J. 
Artieres,  L. 


Elcus,  G. 
Kreinin,  B. 

Lauga,  N. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Zung,  M. 
Diamond,  S. 

Beale,  M. 
Del  Sordo,  R. 


Violins. 

Gundersen,  R. 
Kassman,  N. 


Sauvlet,  H. 
Hamilton,  V. 


Cherkassky,  P. 
Eisler,  D. 


Bedetti,  J. 
Zighera,  A. 

Kunze,  M. 
Vondrak,  A. 

Flutes. 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 


Piccolo. 
Battles,  A. 

Horns. 

Boettcher,  G. 
Pogrebniak,  S. 
Van  Den  Berg,  C. 
Lorbeer,  H. 


Tubas. 

Sidow,  P. 
Adam,  £. 

Organ. 
Snow,  A. 


Fourel,  G. 
Cauhape,  J. 

Avierino,  N. 

Gerhardt,  S. 


Langendoen,  J. 
Barth,  C. 


Lemaire,  J. 
Oliver,  F. 

Oboes. 

Gillet,  F. 
Devergie,  J. 
Stanislaus,  H. 


English  Horn. 
Speyer,  L. 

Horns. 

Valkenier,W. 
Schindler,  G. 
Lannoye,  M. 
Blot,  G. 


Harps. 

Zighera,  B. 
Caughey,  E. 


Fedorovsky,  P. 
Leveen,  P. 

Knudson,  C. 
Zide,  L. 

Stonestreet,  L. 
Erkelens,  H. 

Violas. 

Bernard,  A. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C. 


Leibovici,  J. 
Tapley,  R. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Fiedler,  B. 

Messina,  S. 
Seiniger,  S. 


Grover,  H. 
Werner,  H. 
Deane,  C. 
Jacob,  R. 


Violoncellos. 

Chardon,  Y. 
Droeghmans,  H. 

Basses. 
Ludwig,  O. 
Frankel,  I. 

Clarinets. 

Polatschek,  V. 
Mimart,  P. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Allegra,  E. 
(E-flat  Clarinet) 

Bass  Clarinet. 
Pigassou,  G. 

Trumpets. 

Mager,  G. 
Lafosse,  M. 
Grundey,  T. 
Perret,  G. 
Voisin,  R. 
Mann,  J. 

Timpani. 

Ritter,  A. 
Polster,  M. 

Celesta. 
Fiedler,  A. 


Stockbridge,  C. 
Warnke,  J. 


Girard,  H. 
Dufresne,  G. 


Fiedler,  A. 


Fabrizio,  E. 
Marjollet,  L. 


Moleux,  G 
Kelley,  A. 


Bassoons. 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Panenka,  E. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Contra-Bassoon. 
Piller.B. 

Trombones. 

Raichman,  J. 
Hansotte,  L. 
Kenfield,  L. 
Adam,  E. 


Percussion. 

Sternburg,  S. 
White,  L. 

Librarian. 
Rogers,  L.  J. 


ABRAHAM  <f 


FULTON  ST.  at  HOYT  . 


(/> 


A  new  sKop  at  A  &  S  ?  Rather,  a  group  of  little  sKops 
for  antiques  and  fine  reproductions  of  furniture  and 
accessories.  Biedermeier,  Empire,  Directoire,  English 
and  Italian  i8tk  Century  things,  eacK  in  a  room  of 
its  own,  with  a  central  little  shop  for  anything  from 
Louis  Philippe  vases  to  wig  stands  and  andirons. 
And  the  prices?  Well  within  reason  when  you 
can  buy  petite  German  china  figures  for  1.25  each 
or  charming  antique  Italian  chairs  for  as  little  as  19.75. 

Abrakm  4^  Straus 

BROOKLYN 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC         ....        BROOKLYN 

Forty-third  season  in  Brooklyn 


Fiftieth  Season,    1930-1931 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  5 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Elgar  .         .         Introduction  and  Allegro  for  String  Orchestra,  Op.  47 

Stravinsky         .....         Capriccio  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 
I.     Presto. 

II.     Andante  rapsodico. 
III.     Allegro  capriccioso,  ma  tempo  giusto. 
(Played  without  pause) 


Moussorgsky  .         .         "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition,"  Pianoforte  Pieces 

arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel 

Promenade— Gnomus — The  Old  Castle — Promenade — Tuileries — Bydlo  — 
Promenade — Ballet  of  Chicks  in  their  Shells  — Samuel  Goldenberg  and 
Schmuyle — Limoges — The  Market-place — -Catacombs  (Con  mortuis  in 
lingua  mortua) — The   Hut   on   Fowls'   Legs — The  Great  Gate   at   Kiev. 


SOLOIST 
JESUS  MARIA  SANROMA 


STEINWAY  PIANO 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  Stravinsky's  Capriccio. 
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Raymond  -Whitcomb  Cruises 


winter        ~ 


SPRING         ~ 


SUMMER 


WEST  INDIES 

CWinter  cruises  on  the 
new  "Statendam  "  —  the 
largest  and  most  luxurious 
ship  to  sail  on  a  Caribbean 
cruise  during  this  Winter. 
C£,For  a  holiday  these  cruises 
are  unequalled  . . .  their  lazy 
days  on  the  great  liner  are 
pleasant  and  restful;  their 
visits  to  strange  foreign  cit- 
ies, interesting  and  refresh- 
ing. Their  programs  include 
Havana  (2  days);  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  Porto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands;  French 
Martinique ;  British  Jamaica, 
Barbados  and  Trinidad  and 
Nassau;  Dutch  Curacao, 
and  Caracas  in  Venezuela. 

Sailing  on  January  28  (for  a  25-day 

Cruise);  and  on  February  24  {for  an 

identical  Cruise  of  the  same  length). 

%ates,  $311 '.50  and  upward 

LAND  CRUISES  TO 
MEXICO 

With  Nine  Days  in  Mexico  City 

TOURS  TO 
SOUTH  AMERICA 

Complete  Trips  of  Three  Months 


MEDITERRANEAN 
SPRING  CRUISE 

Over  a  new  route!  The  first 
cruise  to  add  the  Black  Sea  to 
the  Mediterranean  —  the  first 
to  visit  Sevastopol .  .  .  and 
Odessa  .  .  .  and  Yalta  on 
the  shore  of  the  Crimea  with 
holiday  palaces  of  the  Czars. 


Sailing  April  14, 1931,  on  the 
S.  S.  "Carinthia" 

CE,  Raymond -Whitcomb 
Spring  Cruises  to  the  Med- 
iterranean have  long  been 
popular  with  discerning 
travelers  .  . .  They  visit  the 
Mediterranean  at  its  pleas- 
antest  season  . . .  they  make 
an  interesting  prelude  to 
Spring  or  Summer  travel  in 
Europe.  CLThis  year's  cruise 
is  the  most  comprehensive 
and  interesting  ever  offered. 
In  addition  to  visiting  the 
Black  Sea  .  .  .  it  will  go  to 
Nauplia  in  Greece  (for  trips 
to  Mycenae,  Epidaurus  and 
Tiryns),  and  to  the  impor- 
tant Mediterranean  cities. 
%ates,  $725  and  upward 


NORTH  CAPE  AND 
RUSSIA 

CA  new  summer  cruise 
over  the  Iceland-Norway 
route  which  was  introduced 
by  Raymond -Whitcomb  10 
years  ago  and  developed 
and  perfected  from  year  to 
year.  CLThe  193 1  cruise  will 
add  Danzig — a  picturesque 
medieval  city  with  rich  pub- 
lic buildings  and  lordly  resi- 
dences that  date  from  the 
old  Hanseatic  days.  There 
will  be  two  days  in  Lenin- 
grad .  . .  two  more  in  Mos- 
cow, the  heart  of  Russia . . . 
visits  to  Iceland,  and  the 
North  Cape . . .  the  Norwe- 
gian fjords  .  .  .  Trondhjem, 
Bergen,  Oslo  &  Stockholm. 

Sailing  on  June  30,  1931,  on  the 

Cunard  liner,  "Carinthia."  With 

stop-overs  in  Europe  as  desired. 

%atts,  $800  and  upward 

LAND  CRUISES  TO 
CALIFORNIA 

Through  Southern  California 
by  Automobile 

TOURS  TO   EUROPE 

Through  Spring  &  Summer 


RAYMOND    6-    WHITCOMB    COMPANY 

225  FIFTH  AVENUE.  Telephone    Ashland     4-9530 
670  FIFTH  AVENUE,  Telephone  Volunteer    5-3400 


Introduction  and  Allegro,  Or.  47,  for  String  Orchestra 

Edward  Elgar 

(Born  at  Broadheath  near  Worcester,  England,  June  2,  1857;  now  living) 

This  work  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Queen's  Hall, 
London,  March  8,  1905,  by  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra.  The 
whole  programme  was  devoted  to  compositions  by  Elgar,  who 
conducted :  Overture,  "In  the  South" ;  Funeral  March  from  "Grania 
and  Diarmid" ;  the  song-cycle  "Sea  Pictures,"  for  contralto  and 
orchestra,  sung  by  Miss  Ada  Crossley;  "Pomp  and  Circumstance," 
March  No.  3;  Overture,  "Cockaigne";  Introduction  and  Allegro 
for  string  orchestra ;  "Enigma"  variations.  The  march,  like  the 
work  for  string  orchestra,  was  played  for  the  first  time.  The  In- 
troduction and  Allegro  was  produced  for  the  first  time  in  the  United 
States  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Chicago  on  March 
23-24,  1906.  Frederick  Stock  was  the  conductor. 

Elgar  told  Ernest  Newman,  the  celebrated  writer,  about  music, 
that  this  work  had  its  origin  in  Wales,  "when  he  was  impressed  by 
the  sound  of  distant  singing,  in  which  the  cadence  of  a  falling  third 
caught  his  fancy.  From  the  train  of  thought  thus  generated  sprang 
the  main  theme  of  the  work — the  pseudo-Welsh  tune.  Later  on,  a 
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song  heard  in  the  valley  of  the  Wye  reinforced  the  Welsh  impres- 
sions, and  led  to  the  completion  of  the  work." 

The  composition  is  written  for  a  solo  quartet  with  string  orches- 
tra, all  divisi.  Elgar's  dedication  is  "to  his  friend,  Professor  S.  S. 
Sanford,  Yale  University,  U.  S.  A."  The  score  was  published  in  1905. 

The  work  begins  Moderato,  G  minor,  4-4,  with  a  sturdy  theme  given 
to  both  sets  of  strings.  An  Allegretto  follows,  the  material  of  which 
is  based  on  the  subject  of  the  Allegro.  This  is  worked  with  the 
opening  measures.  The  succeeding  Welsh  tune  is  given  to  the  viola. 
After  a  pause,  the  subject  of  the  Allegro  is  announced  by  the  first 
violins  pp.  After  development,  a  second  theme  comes  in,  staccato, 
in  the  quartet.  The  orchestra  alternates  with  it,  nor  are  the  sturdy 
opening  measures  of  the  work  ignored.  There  is  a  reminder  of  the 
Welsh  tune.  A  fugato  follows :  the  subject  is  announced  by  the 
second  violins;  the  first  violins  take  it  up;  the  preceding  thematic 
material  is  worked.  Then  comes  the  recapitulation  section.  The 
Welsh  theme,  now  in  G  major,  is  given  to  all  the  strings.  At  the 
end,  there  is  reference  to  the  first  subject  of  the  Allegro. 
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Capriccio  for  Orchestra  with  Piano  Solo 

Igor  Fbdorovitch  Stravinsky 

(Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  Leningrad,  on  June  5,  1882;  living  at  Nice) 

This  Capriccio  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of 
the  Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Paris  on  December  6,  1929.  Stra- 
vinsky was  the  pianist;  Ernest  Ansermet  conducted  as  guest.  The 
programme  as  announced  also  comprised  Bach's  Brandenburg  Con- 
certo, No.  3;  a  symphony  in  D  major  by  Haydn:  Debussy's  Ronde 
du  Prin  temps,  and  Moussorgsky's  "Pictures  of  an  Exhibition" 
orchestrated  by  Ravel. 
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After  the  first  performance,  Pierre  de  Lapommeraye  gave  the 
following  fantastic  description  of  the  work: 

"If  it  were  of  any  use,  I  should  say  that  this  Capriccio  is  more 
in  Stravinsky's  earlier  than  later  manner.  But  is  it  necessary  to 
classify?  Is  it  not  better  to  consider  the  work  itself?  Its  contents 
are  of  the  best.  The  title  allows  the  composer  all  manner  of  fan- 
taisies,  and  he  has  given  them  full  play.  He  begins  with  rhythmed 
chords:  as  it  were,  a  brusque  entrance  for  Harlequin,  who  skips, 
then  looks  to  right  and  left,  peers  here  and  there:  'Well,  well/  he 
seems  to  say,  'this  is  life'."  He  judges  it  now  gay,  now  sad,  now 
melancholy,  as  he  passes  from  one  pirouette  to  another.  The  piano 
nimbly  and  easily  represents  the  scintillant  movements,  and  then 
in  a  sort  of  recitative  Harlequin  meditates;  he  speaks  to  himself: 
'Is  there  anything  serious  in  life?  Love?  Friendship?'  The  piano 
that  I  take  to  be  Harlequin  talks  with  the  orchestra,  invisible 
voice  of  Nature  which  replies  to  him  in  brusque  chords.  Harlequin's 
temperament  again  asserts  itself;  he  sees  close  to  him  Petrouchka, 
Punchinello,  Columbine.  Throwing  off  his  mask,  his  eyes  shining, 
he  lets  himself  go  in  a  drunkenness  of  tumultuous  gaiety.  The  finale 
has  Chabrier's  dash. 

"This  story,  let  it  be  understood,  is  wholly  mine.  Since  music 
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permits  all  mental  eccentricities,  one  should  not  be  angry  at  my 
letting  myself  be  tempted. 

"From  a  strictly  musical  point  of  view,  I  note  the  importance 
given  to  the  piano  for  expression.  It  is  curious  to  note  how  this 
instrument,  so  greatly  disparaged  up  to  the  last  ten  years,  lives 
again  in  modern  works.  Is  this  honor  awarded  to  it  as  a  percussion 
instrument?  Stravinsky  does  not  demand  from  it  more  than  it 
can  give,  but  he  employs  all  its  resources,  and  supports  it  by  an 
effective,  dazzling  orchestration.  His  orchestra,  brilliant  as  it  is, 
compared  with  that  of  the  romantic  Russians,  is  almost  stripped, 
having  more  of  design  than  color.  As  this  capriccio  thus  stands, 
without  aggressive  polyphony,  vigorous,  agile,  muscular,  not  heavy 
but  as  elegant  as  a  gymnast,  it  is  easily  one  of  Stravinsky's  better 
works." 

»     • 

M.  Henry  Prunieres  finds*  that  the  Capriccio  is  "the  most  suc- 
cessful of  all  Stravinsky's  compositions  since  the  Octet";  that  it 
belongs  to  "the  series  of  neo-classic  works  which  he  has  been  pro- 
ducing during  the  last  ten  years,  which  includes  the  sonata,  the 
concerto,  and  the  serenade;  but  in  spirit  it  is  essentially  different 

♦In  a  letter,  dated  Paris,  December  25,  1929,  to  the  New  York  Times. 
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from  all  these  .  .  .  but  we  must  perforce  regret  the  time  when 
Stravinsky,  less  imbued  with  esthetic  and  literary  theories,  aban- 
doned himself  to  his  inclinations,  and  in  Tetrouchka/  'Le  Sacre 
de  Printemps'  and  'Les  Noces/  released  a  flood  of  free,  savage,  and 
vital  music.  Fortunately,  it  was  in  vain  that  Stravinsky  dressed 
up  in  the  ancient  fashion  and  coiffed  himself  after  the  wig  of 
Bach;  he  nevertheless  often  revealed  the  young  iconoclastic  bar- 
barian he  tried  so  hard  to  hide.  This  time  the  latter  is  seen  in 
many  places,  and  under  the  fine  court  dress  one  sees  through  the 
torn  rents  the  gaudy  embroideries  of  the  Russian  tunic. 

"In  the  Capriccio  we  find  once  more  a  Stravinsky  who  seemed 
to  have  disappeared  after  the  'Symphonies  for  Wind  Instruments/ 
Again  his  music  is  touched  with  mystery.  We  hear  the  anguished 
silences,  peopled  with  phantoms  and  swarming  ghosts,  which  pro- 
duced such  an  impression  on  the  first  hearers  of  'Petrouchka'  and 
the  'Sacre.'  From  the  first  bars,  the  strange  chords  struck  by  the 
piano  with  the  resonance  of  wind  instruments  showed  us  that  the 
Stravinsky  of  the  'Sacre'  is  not  so  dead  as  we  pretend. 

"Is  he  conscious  of  all  this?  I  hardly  think  so;  his  genius  is 
stronger  than  his  will.  In  the  course  of  a  recent  conversation, 
Stravinsky  did  not  conceal  from  me  his  astonishment  at  the  ad- 
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miration  I  expressed  for  his  Capriccio,  when  I  had  so  harshly 
criticized  his  ballet,  'Le  Baiser  de  la  Fee.'  He  explained  that  the 
two  works  had  an  identical  point  of  departure — his  passionate 
admiration  for  Tchaikovsky.  And  he  is  very  certain  that  an  analysis 
will  show  that  the  melodic  materials  employed,  as  well  as  certain 
orchestral  effects,  betray  this  feeling;  but  for  many  a  day  we  have 
ceased  admiring  in  Stravinsky  the  quality  of  the  materials  em- 
ployed. When  a  beautiful  theme  arises  by  chance,  we  can  be  assured 
that  it  is  borrowed  from  the  liturgy  or  from  Russian  folk-music, 
or  even  imitated  more  or  less  from  an  ancient  melody.  The  ad- 
mirable thing  is  the  art  with  which  these  materials  are  utilized, 
the  edifice  which  the  composer  succeeds  in  building  from  them. 
Moreover,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  vulgarity  of  the  motifs 
is  not  entirely  hidden  by  the  skill  of  the  composer  and  injures 
the  impression  of  the  ensemble/ 
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ENTR'ACTE 
PUBLICITY 

(A.  H.  Fox-Strangways  in  the  London  Observer) 

In  olden  time  a  musician  entered  some  great  man's  house,  where 
he  taught  music  and  made  friends.  In  the  intervals,  these  friends 
wrote  verses  and  he  set  them  to  music;  and  the  honor  of  such 
friendship  was  duly  recorded  in  later  dedications  to  "The  Lady 
Cheney,  and  her  court-like  house  at  Tuddington."  or  to  "The  virtu 
ous  and  very  worthy  gentlewomen,  Mistress  Anne  and  Mistress 
Francis  Jermin,"  or  to  the  virtuous  sons,  or  more  commonly,  to  the 
head  of  the  house,  who,  in  addition  to  virtues  extolled  for  quite  as 
much  as  they  were  worth,  possessed  that  cash  and  influence  of  which 
nothing  was  said.  Thus  Gibbons  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton : — 

They  were  most  of  them  composed  in  your  own  house,  and  do  therefore 
properly  belong  to  you  as  Lord  of  the  Soil:  the  language  they  speak  you 
provided  them,  I  only  furnished  them  with  tongues  to  utter  the  same:  they 
are  like  young  scholars  newly  entered,  they  ai  first  sing  very  fearfully,  it 
requires  your  patience  therefore  to  bear  with  their  imperfections. 

And  Byrd,  "To  my  very  good  Lord,  Sir  Henry  Carye" : — 

Having  not  in  me  any  other  power  of  thankfulness  than  in  notes  and  tunes 
of  music,  I  most  humbly  beseech  your  Lordship  to  take  into  your  honorable 
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protection  these  my  travails  in  that  art,  accepting  them  as  servants  ready 
to  give  your  Lordship  delight,  after  you  have  been  forwearied  in  affairs  of 
great  importance. 

In  the  next  century  Thomas  Mace — sad-faced  Puritan,  quaint 
rhymer,  and  truehearted  musician — has  seen  enough  of  cavaliers  and 
their  graces,  and  will  dedicate  to  no  one  less  than  the  Deity : — 

I've  wondered  much,  to  see  what  great  ado 

Men  make,  to  dedicate  their  works  unto 

High  mortals ;  who  themselves  can  no  way  save 

From   th*   slanderous   tongues   of   every   envious   knave. 

Thou  only  art  the  able-true-Protector. 

In  the  next,  Burney  and  Hawkins  dedicate  by  permission — 
Burney  to  Queen  Charlotte,  Hawkins  to  George  III — feigning  to 
believe  that  the  fountain  of  honor  is  fed  by  a  Pierian  spring. 

Their  Majesties  could  hardly,  in  1776,  guess  that  they  were 
dispensing  a  commodity  which,  under  the  name  of  publicity,  would 
be  even  more  powerful,  in  another  century,  than  patronage.  The 
prayer  of  the  Elizabethan  musician  was  to  be  protected  from  the 
evil  tongues  of  knaves,  who  apparently  were  plentiful,  whatever 
form  their  knavery  took — perhaps  it  was  another  aspect  of  the  guild 
question.  The  Civil  War  declared  patronage  bankrupt  and  appealed 
to  a  higher  court.  But  publicity,  as  we  know  it,  surrounds  its  clients 
(or  its  victims)  with  triple  brass:  instead  of  being  persons,  they 
become  acknowledged  facts.  Democracy,  the  new  patron,  longs  to 
make  persons  of  them:  it  buys  their  photographs,  urges  them  to 
speak  to  it  on  the  wireless,  reads  up  all  about  their  fads  and  hob- 
bies, treasures  their  casual  words  or  acts,  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  come  alive  again.  But  they  never  do.  For  the  musician's  per- 
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sonality  "is"  his  music :  all  the  rest  of  hiin  is  accident.  "Why  do 
people  never  come  to  my  concerts?"  asked  the  peacock.  "Because 
you  don't  dress  in  russet  brown,"  replied  the  nightingale. 

Publicity  is  good  for  things,  such  as  a  line  of  steamers  or  a 
line  in  silks;  it  is  bad  for  persons,  and  worst  for  artists,  who  are 
conspicuously  persons — whose  personality,  in  fact,  as  expressed  in 
their  art,  is  all  they  have.  They  are  themselves  so  conscious  of  this 
that  they  try  to  express  it  in  other  ways.  The  programme  will, 
perhaps,  contain  the  singer's  photograph  (in  which  there  is  no  great 
harm)  ;  but  where  is  the  composer's,  or  the  poet's,  or  the  accom- 
panist's, or  the  benefactor's,  if  any,  who  is  paying  for  the  concert? 
It  sometimes  makes  a  bald  statement — such  as  "Stradiotsky,"  or 
"Hopkinini" — without  any  indication  of  sex,  or  of  kind  of  voice  or 
instrument,  or  of  what  is  to  be  performed;  but  there  is  no  music 
in  the  name  alone.  After  a  hotly-contested  concerto,  the  violinist 
will  sometimes,  either  in  congratulation  or  apology,  shake  hands 
with  the  conductor,  when  all  the  time  the  audience  is  really  thinking 
of  Beethoven  or  Brahms.  All  these  are  ways  of  saying,  "You  see 
what   kind   of   person   I   am,"   instead   of   "You   hear   what   this 


music  is." 


Not  that  we  don't  enjoy  these  or  other  enlightening  traits;  of 
course  we  do.  We  like  to  hear  that  after  the  last  rehearsal  of 
"Elijah,"  Mendelssohn  slid  down  the  banisters  with  his  feet  in  the 
air;  or  that,  a  certain  painter,  being  disgruntled  because  the  sky  of 
"The  Fighting  Temeraire"  killed  his  picture  (the  next  on  the  line), 
Turner  drew  a  dark  streak  across  his  sunset,  and  growled  next  day 
to  an  astonished  friend,  "Pooh,  it's  only  lampblack ;  it'll  wash  off" ; 
or  that,  under  the  first  phrase  of  the  "Blue  Danube,"  Brahms  wrote 
on  a  lady's  fan,  "Leider  nicht  von  Johannes  Brahms";  or  even 
merely  that,  Chamberlain  having  been  pointed  out  at  a  Birmingham 
festival,  Joachim  said,  "Oh,  do  let  me  have  a  look  at  the  other  Joe." 
Similarly,  we  like  to  have  Mr.  Hopkinini's  face,  as  it  was  once  in 
a  state  of  repose,  to  turn  to  from  the  face  of  agony  which  is 
wrestling  in  front  of  us  with  the  high  pianissimo  of  "Waft  her, 
angels" ;  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  find  that  Mme.  Stradiotsky,  whom 
we  pictured  as  a  contralto  with  theories  about  oel  canto,  turns 
out  to  be  a  violinist  with  wits  and  modesty. 

Publicity  cannot  really  do  any  more  for  art  than  say  what  is 
going  to  be  performed,  when  and  where,  and  by  whom.  When  it 
goes  further  than  that,  it  leads  to  such  unlovely  sights  as  Sims 
Reeves  grovelling  on  his  bedroom  floor,  in  pyjamas,  with  a  foot  rule, 
to  see  whether  it  is  true  that  his  name  is  not,  as  he  fancied,  in 
smaller  capitals  than  those  of  other  singers  at  the  same  concert, 
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and  in  that  case  to  dress  and  make  his  appearance.  But  publicity 
could  do,  what  it  can  do,  better.  It  could  print  in  the  preliminary 
notice  the  chief,  at  least,  of  the  works  to  be  performed,  with 
information,  when  necessary,  as  to  how  to  get  to  the  place.  It 
could  send  out  the  full  programme  as  a  matter  of  course  with  the 
tickets  applied  for.  It  could  remember  that,  short  of  those  people 
who  would  willingly  pay  the  few  shillings  to  be  allowed  to  stay 
away,  there  are  many  whose  time  permits  them  to  hear  the  one  thing 
they  want  to  hear,  but  no  more;  and  it  would  accordingly  detail 
the  times  on  the  programme  and  stick  to  them.  It  could  state 
where  the  music  performed  is  to  be  obtained.  It  could  take  counsel 
with  artists  as  to  its  printing  and  proof-reading  and  lay-out.  Most 
of  these  things  are  done  spasmodically,  but  they  might  be  the 
general  rule;  and  publicity  might  well  consider  the  establishment 
of  a  weekly  pamphlet  embodying  all  available  musical  information 
for  the  whole  of  London. 

People  are  not  exactly  unwilling  to  go  to  concerts,  but  they  want 
to  have  it  made  easy  to  do  so.  They  do  not  want  to  have  to  hunt 
about  in  this  paper  or  that  for  their  information,  and  then  either 
not  find  it,  or  find  it  incomplete,  or  miss  something  altogether  with 
which,  as  it  happened,  the  paper  was  not  supplied.  But  they  also 
do  not  want  to  pay  so  much.  They  agree  with  Falstaff  about  this 
question  of  paying.  That  is  much  too  large  and  intricate  a  question 
to  discuss  here.  But,  speaking  broadly,  common  sense  would  seem 
to  suggest  that,  the  musical  community  consisting  mainly  of  poor 
men,  it  would  be  more  profitable  for  those  who  wish  to  profit  to 
be  able  to  sell  four  hundred  seats  at  a  shilling  than  forty  at  ten 
shillings  and  give  away  three  hundred  and  sixty;  because  the  psy- 
chology of  it  would  be  better. 

Lastly,  and  this  is  so  important  that,  though  only  a  sentence,  it 
must  have  a  paragraph  to  itself,  publicity  might  refrain  from 
picking  the  bud  and  might  wait  for  the  flower. 
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"Pictures  at  an  Exhibition"   (Pianoforte  Pieces  arranged  for 
Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel) 

Modest  Petrovitch  Moussorgsky 

(Moussorgsky,  born  at  Karevo,  district  of  Toropeta,  in  the  government  of 
Pskov,  on  March  28,  1835;  died  at  Leningrad  on  March  28,  1881.  Joseph 
Maurice  Ravel,  born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyr6nees,  on  March  7,  1875 ;  is  now 
living  at  Montfort-l'Amaury  and  at  Paris) 

Ravel  has  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Russian  music.  It  is 
said  that  his  memory  is  remarkable ;  that  he  can  play  at  request  pas- 
sages from  the  whole  musical  literature  of  Russia,  even  from  the 
operas  of  Serov.*  Praising  Moussorgsky's  '"Tableaux  d'une  Ex- 
position" one  day  when  he  was  talking  with  Mr.  Koussevitzky,  the 
latter  asked  him  if  he  would  not  orchestrate  them  for  his  use.  He 
gladly  acceded  to  the  request,  and  the  Suite  in  this  form  was  pro- 
duced at  Mr.  Koussevitzky's  concert  in  Paris  on  May  3,  1923.  The 
Suite  was  performed  again  in  Paris  at  a  Koussevitzky  concert  on 
May  8, 1924. 

Ravel's  was  not  the  first  nor  the  last  orchestration  of  the  piano- 
forte pieces.  Eight  of  the  pieces,  orchestrated  by  Toushmalov,  were 
performed  at  Leningrad  on  December  12,  1891.  (This  Suite  was 
played  at  Chicago  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  on  March 
19,  20,  1920.)  Sir  Henry  Wood  afterwards  tried  his  hand  at  or- 
chestration  for    his    concerts    in    London. f    Leonidas    Leonardi,    a 

•Alexander  N.  Kolajewitsch  Serov,  born  at  Leningrad  in  1820,  died  there  in  1871. 
As  a  musician  he  was  self-taught.  His  chief  operas  are  "Judith"  (1864-5),  "Rogneda" 
(1865),  and  "The  Power  of  Evil"  (1871).     "Christmas  Eve  Revels"  was  left  unfinished. 

The  list  of  his  compositions  includes  an  orchestral  Suite  from  this  unfinished  opera,  in- 
cidental music  to  "Nero,"  two  or  three  orchestral  works,  as  "Gopak"  and  "Dance  of 
the  Zaporogne  Cossacks" ;  a  "Stabat  Mater"  an  "Ave  Maria,"  etc.  Wagner  knew 
him,  and  Tchaikovsky  wrote  that  Serov  "knew  how  to  catch  the  crowd"  by  sensational 
effects.  See  the  remarkable  chapter  about  Serov,  "A  Victim  of  his  Popularity,"  in 
Eric  Blom's  "Stepchildren  of  Music"   (1926). 

t  Sir  Henry  Wood  conducted  this  arrangement  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl  on 
July  30,  1926. 
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pianist  and  composer  in  Paris,  orchestrated  the  Suite,  which  was 
performed  at  a  concert  of  Russian  music  at  the  Salle  Gaveau,  by 
the  Lamoureux  Orchestra  led  by  Leonardi  as  late  as  June  15,  1924. 

"Ravel,"  says  Dr.  Zederbaum,  "scoring  the  Suite  by  Moussorgsky 
did  not  wish  to  modernize  it  much,  therefore  he  tried,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  keep  the  size  of  the  orchestra  of  Rimsky-Korsakov  in 
'Boris  Godunov/  and  added  some  more  instruments  only  in  a  few 
movements  of  the  Suite.  All  instruments  are  employed  in  threes; 
there  are  some  more  percussion  instruments  than  those  used  by 
Rimsky-Korsakov;  he  uses  two  harps,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  snare 
drum,  celesta,  xylophone,  glockenspiel,  rattle,  bells.  Only  in  one 
movement,  'II  Vecchio  Castello'  ('The  Old  Castle')  is  the  xylophone 
employed. 

"The  rights  of  all  Moussorgsky's  compositions  are  held  by  the  pub- 
lishers Bessel,  and  these  rights  are  still  defended  in  Paris.  Mr. 
Koussevitzky,  therefore,  had  to  ask  permission  from  this  firm  for 
Ravel's  orchestration.  The  Bessels  granted  permission  on  the  con- 
dition that  Mr.  Koussevitzky  should  not  rent  or  give  the  score  to 
any  other  conductor  even  at  a  Koussevitzky  concert;  for  they  said 
this  orchestration  could  not  be  of  advantage  to  them.  After  the 
great  success  of  Ravel's  orchestration,  they  ordered  one  by  Leonardi, 
whose  idea  of  the  art  is  very  remote.  The  Parisian  press  found 
Leonardos  work,  performed  only  once  and  under  his  own  direction, 
a  rather  'temerarious  attempt'  (the  expression  used  by  Gustave 
Samazeuilh  and  Paul  Le  Flem)  after  Ravel's  masterpiece." 

Oskar  von  Riesemann,  in  his  "Moussorgsky"  (New  York — Alfred 
A.  Knopf,  publisher,  1929)  says  that  Toushmalov's  incomplete  or- 
chestral version  is  in  print :  "a  complete  'French'  version  by  Maurice 


Mr.  Alfred  Edward  Freckelton,  teacher  of  the  piano,  desires  to  call  to  your 
attention  his  inauguration  of  Group  Lessons  in  response  to  the  growing  demand  for 
instruction  of  this  type. 

Each  group  will  consist  of  three  students  of  practically  equal  ability.  All  will  study 
the  same  material  and  each  will  receive  an  equal  amount  of  individual  attention. 
The  period  will  be  of  one  hour  duration. 

Mr.  Freckelton  is  assured  that  this  innovation  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  de- 
sire expert  and  artistic  instruction  but  feel  unable  to  meet  the  necessarily  high  fees 
required  for  private  instruction,  and  by  those  who  appreciate  the  returns  received 
from  the  competitive  spirit  developed  by  such  lessons. 
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lessons.     He  will  of  course  continue  his  work  with  individual  students. 
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Ravel,  which  is  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Russian  conductor  S. 
Koussevitzky  and  is  at  present  still  in  manuscript." 


In  the  spring  of  1874,  a  posthumous  exhibition  of  drawings  and 
water  colors  by  the  architect  Victor  Hartmann,  an  intimate  friend 
of  Moussorgsky's,  was  held  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Leningrad. 
Hartmann,  the  son  of  a  physician,born  in  1834,  died  in  1873,  and  this 
exhibition,  proposed  by  Vladimir  Stassov,  the  art  and  music  critic 
(1824-1906)  was  in  memory  of  the  artist.* 

Moussorgsky,  wishing  to  show  his  affection  for  Hartmann, 
thought  he  would  pay  him  tribute  by  "drawing  in  music"  the  best  of 
the  sketches.  We  shall  speak  later  of  a  remarkable  letter  written 
by  Moussorgsky  about  Hartmanh's  death. 

These  "Tableaux  d'une  Exposition"  for  pianoforte  were  not  pub- 
lished until  1886,  although  the  manuscript  is  dated  June  22,  1874. 

Harold  Bauer  played  the  pianoforte  Suite  in  Boston  on  February 
24,  1917. 

The  first  performance  of  Ravel's  arrangement  in  the  United  States 
was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Boston,  Mr.  Kousse- 
vitzky, conductor,  on  November  7,  1924;  the  second  was  on  Decem- 
ber 3, 1926 ;  the  third  was  on  March  1,  1929. 


The  original  edition  of  these  "Tableaux"  contained  the  following 
argument : 

"The  motive  that  led  to  the  composition  of  the  musical  work 
'Tableaux  d'une  Exposition'  was  the  exhibition  in  1874  of  drawings 

♦Hartmann  was  one  of  the  designers  of  the  Nijni  Novgorod  monument  that,  com- 
memorating the  1,000th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  Russian  Empire,  was 
erected  in  1862. 
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by  the  architect  Hartmann,  who  up  to  his  death  had  been  Moussorg- 
sky's  intimate  friend. 

"The  Introduction  is  entitled  'Promenade.'  " 

(Michel  Calvocoressi,  in  his  valuable  life  of  Moussorgsky,  has 
this  to  say :  "The  Introduction  'Promenade/  which  reappears  several 
times  as  an  interlude  between  the  pieces,  can  be  ranked  among 
Moussorgsky's  charming  inspirations  of  his  instrumental  works. 
Here  the  rhythmic  suggestion  is  precise  and  sustained:  'The  com- 
poser/ says  Stassov,  'portrays  himself  walking  now  right,  now  left, 
now  as  an  idle  person,  now  urged  to  go  near  a  picture ;  at  times  his 
joyous  appearance  is  dampened,  he  thinks  in  sadness  of  his  dead 
friend !  One  will  say,  no  doubt,  too  many  intentions,  and  not  with- 
out a  certain  puerility ;  but  the  musical  result  is  not  the  less  inter- 
esting, if  one  wholly  ignores  explanation,  and  the  most  exacting  will 
agree  that,  once  this  premise  is  granted,  the  music,  whether  it  be 
imitative,  descriptive,  or  representative,  is  good.'  Nothing  more 
supple,  undulating,  evocative  than  the  sentences  of  this  'Promenade/ 
rhythmed  ingeniously,  sustained,  persisting  without  monotony, 
thanks  to  the  diversity  of  nuances.'') 

Moussorgsky  himself  was  especially  delighted  with  these 
"Promenades"  and  said  his  own  physiognomy  peeps  out  all  through 
them.  "The  truly  Russian  theme,  in  11-4  time,  that  is  the  foundation 
of  the  'Promenades'  is  particularly  fine." 

I.  Gnomes.  A  drawing  of  a  little  gnome  dragging  himself  along 
on  his  short  bandy  legs ;  now  crawling,  now  jumping,  Moussorgsky's 
contemporaries  were  amazed  by  the  audacious  "realism"  of  this 
number. 

II.  II  Vecchio  Castello:  A  troubadour  sings  a  melancholy  song 
before  an  old  tower  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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III.  Tuileries.  Children  disputing  after  their  play.  An  alley  in 
the  Tuileries  gardens  with  a  swarm  of  nurses  and  children.* 

IV.  Bydlo.  A  Polish  wagon  with  enormous  wheels,  drawn  by 
oxen.    Moussorgsky  introduced  a  folk  song. 

V.  Ballet  of  chickens  in  their  shells.  A  drawing  made  by  Hart- 
mann  for  the  staging  of  a  scene  in  the  ballet  "Trilby." 

VI.  Samuel  Goldenberg  and  Schmuyle.  Two  Polish  Jews,  the 
one  rich,  the  other  poor.  Moussorgsky  wrote  to  Stassov :  "I  hope  to 
get  Hartmann's  Jews." 

(This  episode  particularly  attracted  Ravel.  Pierre  d'Alheim  in 
his  "Moussorgsky"  (Paris,  1896)  :  "Two  Jewish  melodies,  one  re- 
plying to  the  other.  One  of  them  is  grave,  imposing,  decisively 
marked ;  the  other  is  lively,  skipping,  supplicating.  One  cannot  be 
deceived  in  the  two  persons :  one  of  them,  the  portly  one,  walks 
square-toed,  like  a  dog  with  a  pedigree;  the  other,  the  thin  one, 
hurries  along,  dwarfs  himself,  twists  about,  like  a  puppy.  He  re- 
volves in  a  funny  way,  courts  a  look  from  the  other,  begs.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  them,  one  sees  them — and  the  barking  of  the  fat 
one  who  frees  himself,  in  two  triplets,  from  the  bore,  proves  that 
Moussorgsky  could  draw  from  the  pianoforte,  as  from  the  voice, 
as  from  the  orchestra,  comical  effects.") 

VII.  Limoges.  The  Market-place.  Market  women  dispute  furi- 
ously. 

VIII.  Catacombs.  In  this  drawing  Hartmann  portrayed  him- 
self, examining  the  interior  of  the  Catacombs  in  Paris  by  the  light 
of  a  lantern.    In  the  original  manuscript,  Moussorgsky  had  written 

♦Compare   the   description   of   Parisian   children   at   their   sports  and   with   their 
quarrels  in  Marcel  Proust's  "A  la  recherche  du  temps  perdu." — p.h. 
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above  the  Andante  in  B-minor:  "The  creative  spirit  of  the  dead 
Hartmann  leads  me  towards  skulls,  apostrophizes  them — the  skulls 
are  illuminated  gently  in  the  interior." 

("  'The  Catacombs/  with  the  subtitle  'Sepulchrum  romanum/  are 
invoked  by  a  series  of  sustained  chords,  now  pp,  now  ff.  Then  comes 
under  the  title  'Con  mortuis  in  lingua  mortua'  (sic)  a  de-rhythmed 
transformation  of  the  'Promenade'  theme." — Galvocoressi.) 

"IX.  The  Hut  on  Fowls'  Legs.  The  drawing  showed  a  clock  in  the 
form  of  Baba-Yaga's,  the  fantastical  witch's  hut  on  the  legs  of  fowls. 
Moussorgsky  added  the  witch  rushing  on  her  way  seated  on  her 
mortar." 

(In  Russian  legends  Baba-Yaga  flies  through  the  air;  on  the 
Witches'  Sabbath  "she  rides  in  a  mortar  of  glowing  iron  which  she 
pushes  along  with  a  pestle,  and  brushes  out  the  traces  behind  her 
with  a  fiery  broom."  She  was  a  passionate  collector  of  human  bones. 
When  her  victims  were  turned  to  stone,  she  reduced  them  to  con- 
venient fragments  by  pounding  them  in  her  mortar.  Pushkin  pic- 
tures her  in  his  introduction  to  "Russian  and  Ludmilla."  Liadov's 
"Baba-Yaga,"  a  musical  picture,  was  performed  in  Boston  at  con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  January  7,  1911,  and 
February  10,  1922.  Calvocoressi  calls  attention  to  the  middle 
section,  Andante  Mosso,  as  presenting  an  example  of  purely  musical 
suggestion  that  is  perhaps  unique  in  the  composer's  instrumental 
work.  "It  is  important  to  note  that  this  piece,  with  the  mysterious 
atmosphere  of  the  episode,  is  the  only  one  after  "The  Night  on  Bald 
Mountain'  in  which  Moussorgsky  invoked  the  fantastic  creations  of 
national  folk-lore,  dear  to  all  his  colleagues.  Neither  reverie,  nor 
the  picturesque  elements  of  absolute  music,  suited  his  realistic  tem- 
perament.") 

"X.  The  Gate  of  the  Bohatyrs  at  Kiev.  Hartmann's  drawing 
represented  his  plan  for  constructing  a  gate  in  Kiev,  in  the  old 
Russian  massive  style,  with  a  cupola  shaped  like  a  Slavonic  helmet." 


When  Hartmann  died,  Moussorgsky  wrote  on  August  2,  1874,  to 
Stassov  about  their  common  friend:  "What  a  terrible  blow!  'Why 
should  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  rat  live  on  ?' — and  creatures  like  Hartmann 
must  die !  When  Vitiuschka  was  last  in  Petersburg,  I  was  walking 
home  with  him.  .  .  .  Dear  old  Vitiuschka  turned  white  and  leaned 
against  the  wall  of  a  house.  As  I  know  that  feeling  by  experience,  I 
asked  him  (carelessly)  :  'What's  the  matter?'  'I  can't  breathe,' 
answered  Vitiuschka.  And  in  spite  of  that,  as  I  know  how  prone 
artists  are  to  get  nervous  heart-attacks  (palpitations),  I  said,  still  \ 
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carelessly :  When  you've  got  your  wind  again,  old  boy,  we'll  go  on !" 
That  was  all  I  could  say,  when  I  knew  that  his  death-warrant  had 
been  signed !  What  clumsy  fools  we  are !  .  .  .  When  I  recall  that 
talk,  I  feel  wretched,  because  it  was  fear  that  made  me  a  coward — 
I  did  not  want  to  frighten  Hartmann,  and  so  behaved  like  a  school- 
boy. Believe  me,  Generalissimo,  I  acted  to  our  friend  Hartmann 
like  a  silly  fool.  Cowardly,  helpless,  mean!  A  man — and  such  a 
man — feels  ill,  and  one  comes  to  him  with  a  silly  'Old  boy,'  and  un- 
meaning, commonplace  words,  and  feigned  indifference,  and  all  the 
rubbishy  social  conventions !  And  the  root  of  all  that  is  just  vanity, 
the  base  coin  of  society.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  what  happened,  it 
will  haunt  me — perhaps  I  may  grow  wiser  in  time. 

"That  is  the  mischief  of  it  all — that  we  never  see  the  danger  until 
a  man  is  drowning  or  at  the  point  of  death.  Man  is  a  blockhead! 
And  if  he  had  a  forehead  seven  feet  high,  he  would  still  be  a  hope- 
less blockhead !  All  we  little,  little  men  are  fools ;  so  are  the  doctors, 
who  strut  about  with  the  importance  of  gobbling  turkeys,  settling 
question  of  life  and  death. 

"This  is  how  the  wise  usually  console  us  blockheads,  in  such  cases : 
'He  is  no  more,  but  what  he  has  done  lives  and  will  live.'  True  .  .  . 
but  how  many  men  have  the  luck  to  be  remembered?  That  is  just 
another  way  of  serving  up  our  self-complacency  (with  a  dash  of 
onions,  to  bring  out  the  tears).  Away  with  such  wisdom!  When 
'he'  has  not  lived  in  vain,  but  has  created — one  must  be  a  rascal  to 
revel  in  the  comforting  thought  that  'he'  can  create  no  more.  No, 
one  cannot  and  must  not  be  comforted,  there  can  be  and  must  be 
no  consolation — it  is  a  rotten  morality!  If  Nature  is  only  co- 
quetting with  men,  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  treating  her  like  a 
coquette — that  is,  of  trusting  her  as  little  as  possible,  keeping  all 
my  senses  about  me  when  she  tries  to  cheat  me  into  taking  the  sky 
for  a  fiddlestick — or  ought  one  rather,  like  a  brave  soldier,  to  charge 
into  the  thick  of  life,  have  one's  fling,  and  go  under  ?  What  does  it 
all  mean?  In  any  case  the  dull  old  earth  is  no  coquette,  but  takes 
every  'King  of  Nature'  straight  into  her  loathsome  embrace,  who- 
ever he  is — like  an  old  worn-out  hag,  for  whom  anyone  is  good 
enough,  since  she  has  no  choice. 

"There  again — what  a  fool  I  am !  Why  be  angry  when  you  cannot 
change  anything?    Enough,  then — the  rest  is  silence.   ..." 

This  letter,  which  might  have  been  spoken  by  one  of  Dostoievsky's 
men,  is  in  Paul  England's  translation  of  Oskar  von  Riesemann's 
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"Moussorgsky,"  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  One  cannot 
praise  too  highly  this  book  for  its  critical  acumen,  wealth  of  infor- 
mation, and  biographical  interest. 


M.  Calvocoressi  has  much  to  say  about  rhythm  as  the  source  of 
Moussorgsky's  inspiration. 

"The  human  movement  and  gesture  have  in  all  times  provided 
rhythmic  models  for  music.  Furthermore,  as  gesture  belongs  to  the 
natural  language  of  the  emotions,  music  offers  with  it  essential  and 
intimate  correspondence,  the  correspondence  of  expression.  This  is 
why  one  has  often  neglected  to  notice  the  material,  rhythmic  corres- 
pondence, which  nevertheless  exists.  According  to  the  peculiar 
temperament  of  the  composer,  this  descriptive  music  of  a  panto- 
mimic order,  born  of  a  subject  offering  suggestions  of  emotional 
movements  and  gestures,  will  be  emotionally  inspired,  and  the 
rhythmic  correspondence  will  be  accidental ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  the 
rhythmic  transposition  will  dominate,  and  expression,  emotion  will 
be  only  secondary;  it  will  result  from  the  creation  of  a  subject's 
equivalent. 

"Thus  conceived,  this  music,  first  of  all  graphic,  not  pretending  to 
raise  itself  by  generalization  above  the  subject  that  inspired  it,  will 
best  answer  the  needs  of  a  realistic  temperament,  ambitious  for  im- 
mediate representation,  a  temperament  that  elaborates  as  little  as 
possible  what  it  observes.  And  this  is  nearly  the  only  method  of 
Moussorgsky  in  his  instrumental  works,  or  at  least  in  those  that 
are  interesting. 

"Kegard  closely  these  works,  and  you  will  see  beyond  doubt,  that 
imagination  as  a  motive  has  alone  been  capable  of  stirring  the 
musical  invention  of  the  composer.  Rhythmic  transpositions,  as  a 
principle,  provide  a  composer  only  units,  themes  to  develop;  the 
development  should  remain  autonomous;  so  Moussorgsky  cannot  go 
very  far.  Once  he  has  obtained  his  theme,  he  does  not  derive  much 
from  it,  from  inability  to  develop  it,  from  want  of  feeling  the 
emotional  effusion  that,  more  than  the  faculty  of  transposing 
rhythms,  gives  birth  to  a  musical  work  (see,  for  example  in  'Pic- 
tures at  an  Exhibition'  the  piece  entitled  'Bydlo'  whose  theme  is 
very  poetic).  Moussorgsky's  imagination  cannot  even  make  defi- 
nite an  indefinite  rhythmic  suggestion  (see  'At  the  Tuileries,'  'The 
Market  at  Limoges').  If  rhythmic  suggestion  is  absent,  his  music 
has  not  the  slightest  interest  (see  'The  Old  Castle'). 

"On  the  other  hand,  subjects  of  a  pantomimic  order  furnished 
Moussourgsky  with  a  whole  succession  of  motive-images  more  or 
less  co-ordinated,  and  they,  sustaining  his  musical  imagination 
nearly  as  much  as  a  text  would  have  done,  suggested  no  longer 
simple  elements,  but  a  frame.  His  best  instrumental  pieces  have 
no  other  origin.   .    .    . 

"The  study  of  the  curious  suite  'Pictures  at  an  Exhibition'  is  espe- 
cially significant  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  tendency  towards 
graphic  representation  of  movements  and  gestures." 
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the  Principles  of  the  Singing  and  Speaking  Voice 

Studio:  4  WEST  40th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
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To  Men  Who  Carry 

Extra  Responsibilities 


x\.RE  you  busy?  And  are  you 
carrying  an  extra  burden  at  this  time?  In  addition 
to  the  special  problems  of  your  business  or  profes- 
sion, are  you  concerned  over  the  financial  future 
of  your  mother  .  .  .  your  wife  ...  or  children? 

A  short  talk  with  our  officers  will  suggest  to  you 
how  much  this  Trust  Company  can  do  to  give  you 
the  peace  of  mind,  'the  additional  time  and  energy, 
which  you  need  to  deal  properly  with  your  own 
affairs. 

By  adding  to  its  list  of  experienced  Trust  Officers 
from  time  to  time  ...  by  limiting  the  volume  of 
business  that  any  one  of  these  men  may  handle  .  • 
the  Lee,  Higginson  Trust  Company  provides  per- 
sonal and  intelligent  service  to  each  customer. 

An  Investment  Management  account  here,  or  a 
Life  Insurance  Trust,  are  ways  in  which  you  can 
lift  the  load  from  your  own  shoulders,  and  place 
it  on  shoulders  that  are  well  able  to  carry  it. 


LEE,  HIGGINSON  TRUST  CO 

50  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

UPTOWN— CORNER  OF  CLARENDON  AND  BOYLSTON  STREETS 
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Under  the  auspices  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Philharmonic 

.Society  of  Brooklyn 
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68  years  of  skillful  yesterdays  in  order  to  give 
you  today's  Baldwin  of  countless  tomorrows. 


HAROLD  BAUER writes  of  the  Baldwin  .... 

"I  feel  privileged  to  join  so  distinguished  a  group  and 
I  look  forward  to  playing  upon  an  instrument  which 
my  closest  examination  has  shown  to  possess  all  the 
qualities  I  desire  in  order  to  bring  beautiful  music  to 
my  audiences." 

Baldwin  Pianos  are  on  display  and  sale  exclusively  at  the  wareroomslof 

Baldwin  Piano  Company 

20  East  54th  Street  New  York  City 
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WAGNER  AND  LISZT 
CHOSE  THE  STEINWAY 


Virtually  every  musician  of  note  since  Wagner  has  chosen 
the  Steinway.  And  it  is  the  piano  of  the  fine  home,  of  the 
cultured  family.  There  is  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
informed  people  as  to  which  piano  they  would  prefer  to 
own.     •    For  there  is  no  other  piano  that  commands  the 

marvelous  richness  of  tone  that 

E^V\     \\\\\\\\  *s  so  notaDry  Steinway's.  There  is 

^p«L^W^  no  other  piano  that  will  render 

^''JiP.    -'.^  such  perfect  service  over  so  long 

a  time.  .  .  .  And  this  great,  long- 
lived  instrument  is  no  more  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  even  for  the  modest 
income,  than  an  automobile! 


STEINWAY 


THE    INSTRUMENT    OF    THE    IMMORTALS 


A  new  Steinway  Upright  piano  can  be  bought  for  a  total  as  low  as     $Q^^ 


$1J75    .    10%  down 


balance  in  three  years 


Baby    Grand    at 

Ab  the  Steinway  is  made  in  New  York  City,  this  price,  naturally,  must  be  "plus  transportation"  beyond 

New  York  and  its  suburbs. 

Used  pianos  accepted  in  partial  exchange.    If  there  is  no  Steinway  dealer  near  you, 
write  for   information  to   Steinway  &   Sons,   Steinway   Hall,   109   West   57th   Street, 

New  York  City. 


Fiftieth  Season,   1930-1931 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Burgin,  R. 

Concert-master 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Hansen,  E. 
Pinfield,  C. 
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Mayer,  P. 

Bryant,  M. 
Murray,  J. 
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Organ. 
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Deane,  C. 
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Librarian. 
Rogers,  L.  J. 


ABRAHAM  <f 


FULTON  ST.  at  HOYT  . 


A  new  shop  at  A  &  S  ?  Rather,  a  group  of  little  shops 
for  antiques  and  fine  reproductions  of  furniture  and 
accessories.  Biedermeier,  Empire,  Directoire,  English 
and  Italian  18th  Century  things,  each  in  a  room  of 
its  own,  with  a  central  little  shop  for  anything  from 
Louis  Philippe  vases  to  wig  stands  and  andirons. 
And  the  prices?  Well  within  reason  when  you 
can  buy  petite  German  china  figures  for  1.25  each 
or  charming  antique  Italian  chairs  for  as  little  as  19.75. 

Abntkm  <  Straus 

BROOKLYN 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 


BROOKLYN 


Forty-third  season  in  Brooklyn 


Fiftieth  Season,    1930-1931 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT 
FRIDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  6 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Sibelius 


"Finlandia,"  Symphonic  Poem,  Op.  26,  No  7 


Sibel 


ms 


(In  one  movement) 


Symphony  No.  7,  Op;  105 


Wagner     . 


Prelude  and  Liebestod  from  "Tristan  und  Isolde" 


Debussy 


Ravel 


"Prelude  a  l'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune  (Eglogue  de  S.  Mallarme)" 
Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun  (Eclogue  by  S.  Mallarme) 

"La  Valse,"  Choregraphic  Poem 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony. 
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the   MEDITERRANEAN 
and   RUSSIA 


A  New  Cruise  by  Raymond-Whitcomb 

•      SPRING     OF     1931      • 

A  Mediterranean  Cruise  that  includes  more  than  the  "Mediterranean 

ijjlt  will  go  through  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Black  Sea.  It  will  visit  Odessa,  a 
typical  city  of  Red  Russia  .  .  .  Sevastopol  in  the  Crimea  .  .  .  Balaclava,  of  the 
charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  .  .  .  Bakhtchisarai,  a  fascinating  Oriental  city, 
which  was  the  Tartar  capital  of  the  Crimea  .  .  .  the  Crimean  Riviera,  studded 
with  resorts  and  the  palaces  and  villas  of  Czars  and  Grand  Dukes.  C|In  the 
Mediterranean  itself  there  will  be  visits  (new  on  cruises)  to  Homeric  Mycenae 
and  other  cities  or  shrines  in  Greece  .  . .  and  to  Athens,  Constantinople,  Naples, 
Algiers,  and  other  usual  cruise-ports.  tJTake  it  for  a  complete  spring  holiday. 
Or  for  a  prelude  to  travel  in  Europe  ...  a  four-weeks'  voyage  through  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea  to  Naples.  flThe  rates  include  return  pas- 
sage at  any  time  .  .  .  $725  and  up.  To  sale  April  14  on  the  S.  S.  *fCarinthia." 

Send  now  for  the  Booklet — "Mediterranean  Spring  Cruise"  . 

NORTH  CAPE  CRUISE 

A  summer  cruise  to  the  Lands  of  the  Midnight  Sun.  It  will  include  Russia  also 
.  .  .  and  spend  two  days  in  Moscow,  the  capital,  and  two  more  in  Leningrad. 
June  30  on  the  <(Carinthia"  $800  and  up  .  .  .  homeward  passage  at  any  time. 

Land  Cruises  and  Tours  to  California,  Alaska,  the  Northwest 
Tours  to  Europe — Independent  Trips 

RAYMOND    6-    WHITCOMB    COMPANY 

225  FIFTH  AVENUE.  Telephone    Ashland     4-9530 
*70  FIFTH  AVENUE,  Telephone  Volunteer    5-3400 


The  programme  was  changed  too  late  to  make  a  corresponding  change  in  the  notes 

"Finlandia,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  2G,  No.  7. 

Jan  Sibelius 
(Born  at  Tavastehns,  Finland,  December  S,  1865;  now  living  at  Jiirvenpaa, 

Finland) 

"Finlandia :  Tondight  for  orkester,"  Op.  26,  No.  7,  was  composed 
in  1894,  some  years  before  the  loss  of  Finland's  identity  as  a  nation, 
yet  it  is  said  to  be  so  national  in  sentiment,  "and  it  evokes  such 
popular  enthusiasm  in  the  composer's  native  land,  that  during  the 
comparatively  recent  political  conflict  between  Kussia  and  Finland 
its  performance  is  said  to  have  been  prohibited."*  It  is  not  a  fan- 
tasia on  genuine  folktunes.  The  composer  is  the  authority  for  this 
statement.  Mrs.  Newmarch  says:  "Like  Glinka,  Sibelius  avoids  the 
crude  material  of  the  folksong;  but  like  this  great  national  poet, 
he  is  so  penetrated  by  the  spirit  of  his  race  that  he  can  evolve  a 
national  melody  calculated  to  deceive  the  elect.  On  this  point  the 
composer  is  emphatic.  'There  is  a  mistaken  impression  among  the 
press  abroad,'  he  has  assured  me,  'that  my  themes  are  often  folk 
melodies.  So  far  I  have  never  used  a  theme  that  was  not  of  my 
own  invention.  Thus  the  thematic  material  of  'Finlandia'  and  'En 
Saga'  is  entirely  my  own." 

*This  was  written  long  before  the  Revolution  in  Russia  and  the  subsequent  events. 
—En. 
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"Finlandia"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  America  at  a 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  Concert  in  New  York,  December  24,  1905. 
Arturo  Vigna  conducted.  It  was  performed  at  concerts  of  the  Kus- 
eian  Symphony  Society,  Modest  Altschuler  conductor,  in  Carnegie 
Hall,  New  York,  December  30  and  31,  1905. 

The  first  performances  of  this  symphonic  poem  in  Boston  were 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor,  Novem- 
ber 20,  1908. 

The  following  note  is  from  a  programme  of  the  Kussian  Symphony 
Society : — 

"  'Finland,'  though  without  explanatory  sub-title,  seems  to  set 
forth  an  impression  of  the  national  spirit  and  life.  .  .  .  The  work 
records  the  impressions  of  an  exile's  return  home  after  a  long  ab- 
sence. An  agitated,  almost  angry  theme  for  the  brass  choir,  short 
and  trenchant,  begins  the  introduction,  Andante  sostenuto  (alia 
breve).  This  theme  is  answered  by  an  organ-like  response  in  the 
wood-wind,  and  then  a  prayerful  passage  for  strings,  as  though  to 
reveal  the  essential  earnestness  and  reasonableness  of  the  Finnish 
people,  even  under  the  stress  of  national  sorrow.  This  leads  to  an 
allegro  moderato  episode,  in  which  the  restless  opening  theme  is 
proclaimed  by  the  strings  against  a  very  characteristic  rhythmic 
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figure,  a  succession  of  eight  beats,  the  first  strongly  accented.  .  .  . 
With  a  change  to  Allegro  the  movement,  looked  at  as  an  example  of 
the  sonata  form,  may  be  said  to  begin.  A  broad,  cheerful  theme  by 
the  strings  in  A-flat,  against  the  persistent  rhythm  in  the  brass,  is 
followed  by  a  second  subject,  introduced  by  the  wood-wind  and 
taken  up  by  the  strings,  then  by  the  'cello  and  first  violin.  This  is 
peaceful  and  elevated  in  character,  and  might  be  looked  upon  as 
prophetic  of  ultimate  rest  and  happiness.  The  development  of  these 
musical  ideas  carries  the  tone  poem  to  an  eloquent  conclusion."  i 
"Finland"  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings. 
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Symphony  No.  7  (in  one  movement),  Op.  105  .      .      .  Jan  Sibelius 

(Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Jiirvenpaa, 

Finland) 

It  has  been  said  that  this  symphony,  published  in  1925,  was  com- 
posed with  the  view  of  producing  it  under  the  direction  of  the 
composer  at  an  English  Music  Festival.  Sickness  prevented  his 
going  to  England. 

The  symphony  was  performed  in  Philadelphia  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra,  Mr.  Stokowski  conductor,  on  April  3,  1926.  It  is 
scored  for  wood- wind  (in  pairs),  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  kettledrums,  and  the  usual  strings. 

There  is  no  designation  of  key.  The  openiDg  measures  are  in  A 
minor;  the  ending  is  in  C  major. 

The  first  section  is  a  sombre  Adagio.  It  opens  with  an  ascending 
scale,  3-2  time,  for  the  strings.  This  is  the  basic  theme  of  the  sym- 
phony, appearing  as  a  whole,  in  fragments,  or  inverted.  A  lyric 
theme  follows,  C  major,  for  violas  (divided)  and  violoncellos.  The 
violins  join  later.  There  is  a  melody,  somewhat  like  a  chant  for  solo 
trombone.  This  will  later  assume  marked  importance.  The  pace 
grows  faster,  until  it  is  Vivacissimo,  C  minor.  Mr.  Gilman,  in  his 
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lucid  notes  for  the  Philadelphia  Programme  Book,  finds  that  the 
subject  now  announced  by  the  strings  "recalls  the  mood  of  the 
Scherzo  of  Beethoven's  'Eroica.' "  The  Adagio  tempo  recurs,  as 
does  the  trombone  theme,  which  the  brass  section  enlarges.  Change 
in  tempo;  Allegro  molto  moderato. 

There  is  a  new  motive,  C  major,  6-4,  simple,  in  folk  manner;  still 
another  motive  with  wood-wind  "doubled  in  pairs,  playing  in  thirds, 
fifths  and  sixths."  The  development  is  for  strings  and  wind. 

Vivace,  E-flat  major.  Antiphonal  measures  for  strings  and  wood- 
wind. 

"The  tempo  becomes  Presto,  the  key  C  major.  The  strings,  divided 
in  eight  parts,  begin  a  mysteriously  portentous  passage,  at  first  ppp. 
with  the  violas  and  violoncellos  defining  an  urgent  figure  against  a 
reiterated  pedal  G  of  the  violins,  basses,  and  timpani.  A  crescendo, 
rallentando,  is  accompanied  by  a  fragment  of  the  basic  scale  passage, 
in  augmentation,  for  the  horns.  The  tempo  is  again  adagio ;  and  now 
the  chant-like  C  major  theme  is  heard  once  more  from  the  brass 
choir,  against  mounting  figurations  of  the  strings.  There  is  a  climax, 
ff,  for  the  whole  orchestra.  The  strings  are  heard  alone,  largamente 
molto,  in  an  Affettuoso  of  intense  expression.  Flute  and  bassoon  in 
octaves,  supported  by  soft  string  tremolos,  sing  a  plaint.  The  strings, 
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dolce,  iu  syncopated  rhythm,  modulate  through  seventh  chords  in 
Aflat  and  G  to  a  powerful  suspension,  fortissimo,  on  the  tonic  chord 
of  C  major;  and  this  brings  to  a  close  the  enigmatic,  puissant,  and 
strangely  moving  work" — (Lawrence  Oilman). 


Introduction  and  Bacchanale,  "Tannhauser,"  Act  L,   Scene  2 
(Paris   Version) Richard   Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883) 

The  Princess  Metternich  begged  of  Napoleon  III.  as  a  personal 
favor  that  "Tannhauser"  should  be  put  on  the  stage  of  the  Opera  in 
Paris.  Alphonse  Royer,  the  manager,  was  ordered  to  spare  no 
expense.  "Tannhauser,"  translated  into  French  by  Charles  Nuitter, 
was  produced  there  on  March  13,  1861.  The  story  of  the  first  per- 
formance, the  opposition  of  the  Jockey  Club,  the  tumultuous  scenes, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  opera  after  three  performances,  is 
familiar  to  all  students  of  Wagner  opera  in  general,  and  Parisian 
manners.*  The  cast  at  the  first  performance  in  Paris  was  as  follows: 

♦They  that  wish  to  read  the  tale  told  without  heat  and  with  an  accuracy  that  is 
the  result  of  patient  investigation  and  exploration  should  consult  Georges  Servieres's 
"Tannhauser  &  I'Op6ra  en  1861"  (Paris,  1895).  See  also  the  Memoirs  of  the  Princess 
Metternich,   and   Marie    Sasse's    "Souvenirs   d'une   Artiste." 
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The  Landgrave,  Cazaux;  Tannhauser,  Niemann;  Wolfram,  Morelli; 
Walther,  Aymes ;  .  Biterolf ,  Coulon;  Heinrich,  Koenig ;  Reinmar, 
Fr6ret;  Elisabeth,  Marie  Sax  (Sasse)  ;  Venus,  Fortunata  Tedesco; 
a  young  shepherd.  Miss  Reboux.  The  conductor  was  Pierre  Louis 
Philippe  Dietsch. 

Important  changes  in  the  opera  were  made  for  this  performance. 
There  was  need  of  a  ballet  scene;  the  Bacchanale  was  the  result. 
Wagner  bravely  refused  to  introduce  a  ballet  in  the  second  act, 
although  he  knew  that  this  refusal  would  anger  the  Jockey  Club,  but 
he  introduced  a  long,  choregraphic  scene  in  the  first  act ;  he  length- 
ened the  scene  between  Venus  and  Tannhauser,  and  shortened  the 
overture  by  catting  out  the  return  of  the  Pilgrims'  theme,  and  mak- 
ing the  overture  lead  directly  into  the  Bacchanale.  He  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  first  scene  as  given  in  Germany,  and  he  wrote 
Liszt  in  1860 :  "With  much  enjoyment  I  am  rewriting  the  great 
Venus  scene,  and  intend  that  it  shall  be  greatly  benefited  thereby. 
The  ballet  scene,  also,  will  be  entirely  new,  after  a  more  elaborate 
plan  which  I  have  made  for  it." 

His  stage  directions  were  as  follows : — 

"The  scene  represents  the  interior  of  the  Venusberg   (Horselberg)   in  the 
neighborhood  of  Eisenach.  A  large  cave  which  seems  to  extend  to  an  invisible 
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distance  at  a  turn  to  the  rignt.  From  a  cleft  through  which  the  pale  light  of 
day  penetrates,  a  green  waterfall  tumbles  foaming  over  rocks  the  entire 
length  of  the  cave.  From  the  basin  which  receives  the -water  a  brook  flows 
towards  the  background,  where  it  spreads  into  a  lake  in  which  naiads  are 
seen  bathing  and  on  the  banks  of  which  sirens  are  reclining.  On  both  sides 
of  the  grotto  rocky  projections  of  irregular  form,  overgrown  with  singular, 
coral-like  tropical  plants.  Before  an  opening  extending  upwards  on  the  left, 
from  which  a  rosy  twilight  enters,  Venus  lies  upon  a  rich  couch ;  before  her, 
his  head  upon  her  lap,  his  harp  by  his  side,  half  kneeling,  reclines  Tann- 
hauser.  Surrounding  the  couch  in  fascinating  embrace  are  the  three  Graces. 
Beside  and  behind  the  couch  innumerable  sleeping  Amorettes,  in  attitudes 
of  wild  disorder,  like  children  who  had  fallen  asleep  wearied  with  the 
exertions  of  a  combat.  The  entire  foreground  is  illumined  by  a  magical, 
ruddy  light  shining  upwards  from  below,  through  which  the  emerald  green 
of  the  waterfall  with  its  white  foam  penetrates.  This  distant,  background 
with  the  shores  of  the  lake  seems  transfigured  by  a  sort  of  moonlight.  When 
the  curtain  rises,  youths  reclining  on  the  rocky  projections  answering  the 
beckonings  of  the  nymphs,  hurry  down  to  them.  Beside  the  basin  of  the 
waterfall,  the  nymphs  have  begun  the  dance  designed  to  lure  the  youths  to 
them.  They  pair  off;  flight  and  chase  enliven  the  dance. 

"From  the  distant  background  a  procession  of  Bacchantes  approach,  rush- 
ing through  the  rows  of  the  loving  couples  and  stimulating  them  to  wilder 
pleasures.  With  gestures  of  enthusiastic  intoxication  they  tempt  the  lovers 
to  growing  recklessness.  Satyrs  and  Fauns  have  appeared  from  the  cleft  of 
the  rocks  and,  dancing  the  while,  force  their  way  between  the  Bacchantes 
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and  lovers,  increasing  the  disorder  by  chasing  the  nymphs.  The  tumult 
reaches  its  height,  whereupon  the  Graces  rise  in  horror  and  seek  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  wild  conduct  of  the  dancing  rout  and  drive  the  mad  roisterers 
from  the  scene.  Fearful  that  they  themselves  might  be  drawn  into  the  whirl- 
pool, they  turn  to  the  sleeping  Amorettes  and  drive  them  aloft.  They  flutter 
about,  then  gather  into  ranks  on  high,  filling  the  upper  spaces  of  the  cave, 
whence  they  send  down  a  hail  of  arrows  upon  the  wild  revellers.  These, 
wounded  by  the  arrows,  filled  with  a  mighty  love  longing,  cease  their  dance 
and  sink  down  exhausted.  The  Graces  capture  the  wounded  and  seek,  while 
separating  the  intoxicated  ones  into  pairs,  to  scatter  them  in  the  background. 
Then,  still  pursued  by  the  flying  Amorettes,  the  Bacchantes,  Fauns,  Satyrs, 
Nymphs,  and  Youths  depart  in  various  directions.  A  rosy  mist,  growing  more 
and  more  dense,  sinks  down,  hiding  first  the  Amorettes  and  then  the  entire 
background,  so  that  finally  only  Venus.  Tannhauser,  and  the  Graces  remain 
visible.  The  Graces  now  turn  their  faces  to  the  foreground ;  gracefully 
intertwined  they  approach  Venus,  seemingly  informing  her  of  the  victory  they 
have  won  over  the  mad  passions  of  her  subjects. 

"The  dense  mist  in  the  background  is  dissipated,  and  a  tableau,  a  cloud 
picture,  shows  the  rape  of  Europa,  who,  sitting  on  the  back  of  a  bull  decorated 
with  flowers  and  led  by  Tritons  and  Nereids,  sails  across  the  blue  lake. 
(Song  of  the  Sirens.)  The  rosy  mist  shuts  down,  the  picture  disappears,  and 
the  Graces  suggest  by  an  ingratiating  dance  the  secret  significance  that  it 
was  an  achievement  of  love.  Again  the  mists  move  about.  In  the  pale 
moonlight  Leda  is  discovered  reclining  by  the  side  of  the  forest  lake,  the 
swan  swims  toward  her  and  caressingly  lays  his  head  upon  her  breast.  (Again 
the  Song  of  the  Sirens.)  Gradually  this  picture  also  disappears  and,  the  mist 
blown  away,  discloses  the  grotto  deserted  and  silent.  The  Graces  courtesy 
mischievously  to  Venus  and  slowly  leave  the  grotto  of  Love.  Deepest  silence." 
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Prelude  to  "The  Afternoon  uf  a  Faun   (after  the  Eclogue  of 
Stephan^  Mallarme)"   ....   Achille  Claude  Debussy 

(Born  at  St.  Germain  (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,  1862;  died  at  Paris, 

March  26,  1918) 

"Prelude  a  l'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune  (Eglogue  de  S.  Mallarme)" 
was  played  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  National  Society  of 
Music,  Paris,  December  23,  1894.  The  conductor  was  Gustave 
Doret.  The  second  performance  was  at  a  Colonne  concert,  Paris, 
October  20,  1895. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston — it  was  also  the  first  in  the 
United  States — was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club,  Mr. 
Longy  conductor,  April  1,  1902. 

Stephane  Mallarme  formulated  his  revolutionary  ideas  concern- 
ing style  about  1875,  when  the  Pamasse  Contemporain  rejected  his 
first  poem  of  true  importance,  "L'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune."  The 
poem  was  published  in  187G  as  a  quarto  pamphlet,  illustrated  by 
Manet.  The  eclogue  is  to  the  vast  majority  cryptic.  The  poet's  aim, 
as  Edmund  Gosse  expresses  it,  was  "to  use  words  in  such  harmoni- 
ous combinations  as  will  suggest  to  the  reader  a  mood  or  a  condition 
which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  text,  but  is  nevertheless  paramount  in 
the  poet's  mind  at  the  moment  of  composition."  Mallarme,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Gosse,  accepted  with  delight  this  understanding  of  his 
purpose :  "I  make  music,  and  do  not  call  by  this  name  that  which  is 
drawn  from  the  euphonic  putting  together  of  words, — this  first  re- 
quirement is  taken  for  granted;  but  that  which  is  beyond,  on  the 
other  side,  and  produced  magically  by  certain  dispositions  of  speech 
and  language,  is  then  only  a  means  of  material  communication  with 
the  reader,  as  are  the  keys  of  the  pianoforte  to  a  hearer." 

Gosse  gave  this  explanation  of  the  poem  that  suggested  music  to 
Debussy:  "It  appears  in  the  florilege  which  he  has  just  published, 
and  I  have  now  read  it  again,  as  I  have  often  read  it  before.  To  say 
that  I  understand  it  bit  by  bit,  phrase  by  phrase,  would  be  excessive. 
But,  if  I  am  asked  whether  this  famous  miracle  of  unintelligibility 
gives  me  pleasure,  I  answer,  cordially,  Yes.  I  even  fancy  that  I  ob- 
tain from  it  as  definite  and  as  solid  an  impression  as  M.  Mallarme* 
desires  to  produce.  This  is  what  I  read  in  it:  A  faun — a  simple, 
sensuous,  passionate  being — wakens  in  the  forest  at  daybreak  and 
tries  to  recall  his  experience  of  the  previous  afternoon.  Was  he  the 
fortunate  recipient  of  an  actual  visit  from  nymphs,  white  and  golden 
goddesses,  divinely  tender  and  indulgent?  Or  is  the  memory  he 
seems  to  retain  nothing  but  the  shadow  of  a  vision,  no  more  sub- 
stantial than  the  'arid  rain'  of  notes  from  his  own  flute?  He  cannot 
tell.  Yet  surely  there  was,  surely  there  is,  an   animal  whiteness 
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among  the  brown  reeds  of  the  lake  that  shines  out  yonder.  Were 
they,  are  they,  swans?  No!  But  Naiads  plunging?  Perhaps! 
Vaguer  and  vaguer  grows  the  impression  of  this  delicious  experience. 
He  would  resign  his  woodland  godship  to  retain  it.  A  garden  of 
lilies,  golden-headed,  white-stalked,  behind  the  trellis  of  red  roses? 
Ah!  the  effort  is  too  great  for  his  poor  brain.  Perhaps  if  he  selects 
one  lily  from  the  garth  of  lilies,  one  benign  and  beneficent  yielder  of 
her  cup  to  thirsty  lips,  the  memory,  the  ever-receding  memory,  may 
be  forced  back.  So  when  he  has  glutted  upon  a  bunch  of  grapes,  he 
is  wont  to  toss  the  empty  skins  in  the  air  and  blow  them  out  in  a 
visionary  greediness.  But  no,  the  delicious  hour  grows  vaguer;  ex- 
perience or  dream,  he  will  never  know  which  it  was.  The  sun  is 
warm,  the  grasses  yielding;  and  he  curls  himself  up  again,  after 
worshipping  the  efficacious  star  of  wine,  that  he  may  pursue  the 
dubious  ecstasy  into  the  more  hopeful  boskages  of  sleep. 

"This,  then,  is  what  I  read  in  the  so  excessively  obsure  and  un- 
intelligible 'L'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune';  and,  accompanied  as  it  is 
with  a  perfect  suavity  of  language  and  melody  of  rhythm,  I  know 
not  what  more  a  poem  of  eight  pages  could  be  expected  to  give.  It 
supplies  a  simple  and  direct  impression  of  physical  beauty,  of  har- 
mony, of  color ;  it  is  exceedingly  mellifluous,  when  once  the  ear  un- 
derstands that  the  poet,  instead  of  being  the  slave  of  the  Alex- 
andrine, weaves  his  variations  round  it,  like  a  musical  composer." 


"The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun"  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes, 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  harps, 
small  antique  cymbals,  strings.  It  is  dedicated  to  Raymond 
Bonheur. 
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The  chief  theme  is  announced  by  the  flute,  tres  modere,  E  major, 
9-8.  Louis  Laloy  gives  the  reins  to  his  fancy:  "One  is  immediately 
transported  into  a  better  world;  all  that  is  leering  and  savage  in  the 
snub-nosed  face  of  the  faun  disappears;  desire  still  speaks,  but  there 
is  a  veil  of  tenderness  and  melancholy.  The  chord  of  the  wood-wind, 
the  distant  call  of  the  horns,  the  limpid  flood  of  harp-tones,  accentu- 
ate this  impression.  The  call  is  louder,  more  urgent,  but  it  almost 
immediately  dies  away,  to  let  the  flute  sing  again  its  song.  And  now 
the  theme  is  developed :  the  oboe  enters  in,  the  clarinet  has  its  say ; 
a  lively  dialogue  follows,  and  a  clarinet  phrase  leads  to  a  new  theme 
which  speaks  of  desire  satisfied;  or  it  expresses  the  rapture  of 
mutual  emotion  rather  than  the  ferocity  of  victory.  The  first  theme 
returns,  more  languorous,  and  the  croaking  of  muted  horns  darkens 
the  horizon.  The  theme  comes  and  goes,  fresh  chords  unfold  them- 
selves; at  last  a  solo  violoncello  joins  itself  to  the  flute;  and  then 
everything  vanishes,  as  a  mist  that  rises  in  the  air  and  scatters 
itself  in  flakes." 


"L'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune"  was  produced  at  the  Chatelet,  Paris, 
as  a  ballet  scene,  on  May  29,  1912,  with  M.  Mjinsky  as  the  Faun.  I 
quote  from  the  New  York  Hun  of  June  2,  1912: — 

"A  novelty  produced  during  the  Kussian  ballet  season  at  the 
Chatelet  Theatre  has  occasioned  an  outburst  of  protests.  The  cele- 
brated mime,  Vaslav  Nijinsky,  arranged  a  short  ballet  inspired  by 
Debussy's  music  written  to  Stephane  Mallarm(?'s  poem  'The  Faun's 
Afternoon,'  Mjinsky  miming  the  faun.  An  editorial  in  Figaro 
signed  by  Director  Calmette  says:  'Our  readers  will  not  find  the 
usual  notice  of  the  performance  in  the  theatrical  columns,  because  I 
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have  suppressed  it.  I  do  not  criticise  the  music,  which  was  written 
ten  years  ago,  but  I  am  convinced  that  all  the  readers  who  were  pres- 
ent at  the  Chatelet  yesterday  will  approve  my  protest  against  an 
exhibition  offered  as  a  profound  production  perfumed  with  precious 
art  and  harmonious  poetry.  The  words  "art"  and  "poetry"  in  con- 
nection with  such  a  spectacle  are  mere  mockery.  It  was  neither  a 
graceful  eclogue  nor  a  profound  production.  We  saw  an  unseemly 
faun  with  vile  movements  and  shameless  gestures,  and  that  was  all. 
The  hisses  which  greeted  the  pantomime  were  fully  justified.  The 
irue  public  never  accepts  such  animal  realism." 
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I  ought  to  have  taken  it  back.  I  fully  intended  to  do  so.  It  is  too 
late  now. 

It  is  rarely  that  a  book  really  tells  you  much  about  a  composer's 
music.  This  one  did  not.  It  merely  prepared  the  ground,  so  that 
when  the  name  of  Borodin  eventually  turned  up,  attached  to  a 
piece  of  music,  I  should  say  to  myself:  "Hullo,  here's  a  fellow  I 
know  something  about ;  let's  see  what  his  music  is  like."  Remember 
that  in  those  days  none  of  it  was  performed  in  London,  nor  was  it 
known  in  the  music  shops.  Then,  suddenly,  there  arrived  from  Paris 
a  young  musician  with  whom  I  became  acquainted,  and  he  had 
with  him  a  huge,  heavy  tome  containing  piano  duet  arrangements 
of  most  of  Borodin's  works.  I  made  some  such  remarks  as  I  have 
indicated,  and  he  said:  "Yes,  let's/'  and  we  got  down  to  brass 
tacks — that  is,  we  sat  down  to  the  piano.  We  remained  there,  prac- 
tically without  an  interval,  until  we  had  played  both  quartets, 
both  symphonies,  the  unfinished  Third  Symphony,  the  "Steppes 
of  Central  Asia,"  the  Dances  from  "Prince  Igor,"  and  the  Scherzo 
in  A-flat;  leaving  only  the  Finale  from  "Mlada."  I  left  the  piano 
in  no  doubt  concerning  the  way  the  time  had  been  spent.  Thirty- 
two  years  ago  Borodin  was  still  "ultra-modern,"  especially  in 
countries  which  scarcely  knew  him.  My  admiration  for  him  made 
me  a  "modernist,"  and  a  "modernist"  I  remained. 

It  should,  however,  be  explained  that  I  was  predisposed  toward 
new  and  unorthodox  musical  experiences.  My  father  was  an  organist 
and  a  composer,  with  high  attainments  in  both  capacities,  but  of 
a  decidedly  conservative  turn  of  thought,  and  completely  absorbed 
in  the  great  tradition  in  which  he  had  grown  up.  It  is  said  that 
when  Rubinstein  founded  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatoire  a  grand 
dame  expressed  surprise  that  music  could  be  taught  in  Russian. 
I  can  well  believe  it.  To  the  end  of  his  days  my  father  never  spoke 
of  a  "working-out  section."  It  had  to  be  called  "Durchfiihrung." 
In  the  "Critic  as  Artist"  Wilde  mentions  a  certain  Baroness  Bern- 
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steiu  who  insisted  upon  speaking  of  music  as  if  it  were  a  dialect 
of  the  German  language.  The  conversation  that  went  on  round  me 
as  a  child  was  just  like  that. 

In  addition  to  this  my  father,  fine  musician  as  he  was,  made 
little  allowance  for  human  nature.  So  determined  was  he  that  I 
should  become  proficient  that  when  I  had  misbehaved  a  favorite 
punishment  was  an  hour's  additional  practice — not  exactly  the 
right  way  to  foster  enthusiasm  in  the  young.  Naturally  music 
went  overboard  the  moment  I  ceased  to  be  under  his  control.  Thus 
it  happened  that,  though  before  I  was  9  I  could  play  the  easiest 
Preludes  of  the  Forty-eight  and  even  a  Fugue  or  two,  at  17  or 
thereabouts  my  repertory  was  no  more  serious  than  that  of  any 
boy  the  same  age.  Then,  however,  I  followed  an  occupation  which 
left  me  with  a  good  deal  of  spare  time.  In  need  of  a  hobby  I  thought 
again  of  music,  and  discovered,  to  my  own  surprise,  the  makings 
of  an  enthusiast. 

But  on  returning  to  music  after  so  long  an  interval,  I  found 
myself  grown  skeptical  concerning  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  tradi- 
tion of  which  my  experience  had  been  thus  interrupted.  I  did  not 
waver  in  my  admiration  for  the  great  qualities  of  the  German 
classic,  but  I  could  not  credit  them  with  a  monopoly  of  all  the 
musical  virtues.  It  did  not  seem  reasonable  to  do  so.  Possibly  my 
school  years,  spent  partly  among  French  partly  among  German- 
speaking  boys,  had  formed  a  new  outlook.  It  would  have  perplexed 
me  to  put  into  words  what  I  was  seeking,  but  I  was  asking,  from 
music,  something  different  from  what  my  father  had  found  in  it, 
some  gratification  of  the  musical  instinct  that  the  German  classics 
had  left  for  others  to  provide.  In  the  quest  of  that  gratification  I 
became  musically  omnivorous,  delving  in  the  very  old  as  well  as 
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such  new  music  as  came  under  my  notice.  And  that  volume  of 
Borodin's  works  brought  me,  for  the  first  time,  that  other 
satisfaction. 

My  French  friend  understood.  In  taste  he  had  forestalled  me,  but 
we  were  akin.  Knowing  that,  presently,  with  much  mystery,  he 
played  to  me  from  the  score  a  movement  from  a  string  quartet 
which,  he  promised  me,  would  give  me  similar  pleasure,  but  per- 
haps with  more  subtlety  and  refinement.  The  composer  was  "un 
isole."  Beyond  a  small  circle  of  friends  he  was  quite  unknown,  a 
dreamer  who  made  scant  effort  to  come  before  the  world.  It  was 
the  slow  movement  of  the  Debussy  String  Quartet.  This  was  in 
the  late  nineties,  three  or  four  years  before  the  completion  of 
"Pelleas  et  Melisande."  I  remember  that  I  went  straight  to  my 
music  shop  and  placed  a  standing  order  to  supply  me  with  every 
note  of  music  that  composer  had  published,  or  would  publish  in 
future.  It  was  then  little  enough. 

In  those  days  in  London  Russian  music  meant  Tchaikovsky  and 
French  music  meant  mainly  Saint-Saens.  Even  Franck  was  not 
at  all  well  known.  The  preface  to  that  volume  on  Borodin  gave 
some  information  concerning  other  Russian  composers,  especially 
his  fellow  members  of  the  "Kutchka,"  the  Russian  nationalists. 
As  little  of  their  music  was  procurable  in  London  my  curiosity, 
now  fully  aroused,  caused  me  to  write  direct  to  the  Russian 
Maecenas,  M.  P.  Belaieff,  asking  his  guidance  in  regard  to  the  music 
published  under  his  auspices.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  correspon- 
dence which  lasted  for  the  remainder  of  Jiis  lifetime.  With  his  help 
I  explored  the  whole  range  of  Russian  music.  Similarly,  deeming 
it  incredible  that  Debussy  should  stand  entirely  alone,  I  asked 
French  musicians  for  enlightenment,  and  found  more  food  for  my 
curiosity,  now  grown  insatiable. 

Seeing  how  little  was  really  known  of  the  music  of  these  coun- 
tries naturally  made  me  wonder  if  there  were  not  similar  dis- 
coveries to  be  made  nearer  home.  Thus  began  my  association  with 
the  British  musical  renascence.  Meanwhile,  I  had  become  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  many  continental  composers,  and  learned 
much  by  the  simple  process  of  getting  them  to  talk  of  their  work. 
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This  began  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century.  My  first  meet- 
ing with  Ravel,  to  mention  only  one,  was  more  than  25  years  ago, 
when  we  were  both  young  men,  and  I  have  known  some  modern 
composers  even  longer.  This  means  that  I  have,  so  to  speak,  grown 
up  with  modern  music.  As  it  grew,  I  grew  with  it.  As  I  grew  older 
it  seemed  to  expand,  and  it  was  as  if  my  own  life  were  expanding 
with  it.  I  take  no  credit  for  it.  Nor  will  I  suffer  any  blame.  It 
simply  happened  like  that.  After  30  years  of  watching  one  new 
tendency  after  another  from  its  very  inception,  it  would  be  sur- 
prising if  I  did  not  feel  each  of  them  to  be  a  family  matter — 
almost  a  personal  matter.  I  have  lost  none  of  my  old  allegiance  to 
the  classics.  But  their  work  is  done.  There  will  never  be  another 
note  of  Bach's  music,  nor  Beethoven's  nor  Wagner's.  But  here  is 
constant  growth,  and  increasing  production.  Who  can  say  what 
new  ideas  each  year  may  bring  forth?  True,  many  of  them  may 
have  to  be  discarded,  but  even  the  discarding  of  them ,  is  life.  If 
an  art  ceased  to  produce  it  would  be  extinct,  despite  a  treasure- 
house  stocked  full  with  classical  masterpieces.  That  is  why  I  am 
a  "modernist." 


"The  Waltz/'  A  Choregraphic  Poem   . 


Joseph  Maurice  Ravel 


(Born    at    Cilxmre,    Basses-Pyrenees,    March    7,    1875;    living    at    Montfort- 

l'Ainaury  near  Taris) 

"La  Valse,"  dedicated  to  Misia  Sert,  a  painter  who  designed  the 
scenes  for  Richard  Strauss's  "Legend  of  Joseph,"  produced  in  Paris 
(May  14,  1914),  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two 
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bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  side  drum,  bass  drum, 
tambourine,  cymbals,  castanets,  tam-tam,  Glockenspiel,  crotales,* 
two  harps,  and  strings.  The  indication  of  tempo  is  "Movement  of 
a  Viennese  waltz."  The  score  was  published  in  1921. 

This  argument  is  printed  in  the  score : — 

"Whirling  clouds  give  glimpses,  through  rifts,  of  couples  waltz- 
ing. The  clouds  scatter  little  by  little.  One  sees  an  immense  hall 
peopled  with  a  twirling  crowd.  The  scene  is  gradually  illuminated. 
The  light  of  the  chandeliers  bursts  forth  fortissimo.  An  Imperial 
Court  about  1855." 

When  "La  Valse"  was  played  in  Paris  for  the  first  time  at  a 
Lamoureux  concert,  December  12,  1920,  the  music  suggested  to  the 
critic,  Kaymond  Schwab,  "the  atmosphere  of  a  Court-ball  of  the 
Second  Empire,  at  first  a  frenzy  indistinctly  sketched  by  the  piz- 
zicati  of  double-basses,  then  transports  sounding  forth  the  full 
hysteria  of  an  epoch.  To  the  graces  and  languors  of  Carpeaux  is 
opposed  an  implied  anguish  with  some  Prud'homme  exclaiming :  'We 
dance  on  a  volcano. '  There  is  a  certain  threatening  in  this  bac- 
chanale,  a  drunkenness,  as  it  were,  warning  itself  of  its  decay,  per- 
haps by  the  dissonances  and  shock  of  timbres,  especially  the  re- 
peated combinations  in  which  the  strings  grate  against  the  brass." 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Alfredo  Casella,  the  celebrated  composer 
and  pianist  for  the  following  information. 

"The  Waltz"  was  sketched  by  Ravel  during  the  war  and  com- 
pleted in  1920.  The  themes  employed  are  of  the  Viennese  nature. 
"The  Waltz"  was  composed  with  the  thought  of  a  dance-production, 
but  Ravel  had  no  exact  idea  of  a  choregraphic  production.  In  No- 
vember, 1920,  Ravel  and  Casella  played  an  arrangement  for  two 
pianofortes  at  a  concert  of  the  Schoenberg-Musikverein  in  Vienna. 

"The  poem  is  a  sort  of  triptych : — 

"a.  The  birth  of  the  waltz.  (The  poem  begins  with  dull  rumors — 
as  in  'Rheingold'  and  from  this  chaos  gradually  takes  form  and  de- 
velopment.) 

"&.     The  waltz. 

"c.     The  apotheosis  of  the  waltz." 

The  first  performance  of  "The  Waltz"  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux,  conductor,  on  January  13,  1922. 

♦The  crotalum  (from  Greek,  Krotalon)  was  a  rattle,  whether  of  split  reed, 
nottory,  or  metal.  ;i  sort  of  enstanet.  It  has  also  been  defined  ns  consisting  of  two 
little  brass  plates  or  rods,  which  were  shaken  in  the  hand.  The  word  "crotal"  in 
Irish  antiquities  was  applied  to  a  small  globular  or  pear-shaped  bell  or  rattle.  Wotton 
in  his  Dictionary  of  Foreign  Musical  Terms  defines  "crotales"  as  a  species  of  clapper, 
usually  made  of  wood.  They  have  been  used  by  Massenet  and  other  composers.  For 
a  long  and  learned  description  of  the  "Krotalon"  see  F.  A.  Lanipe  "De  Cymbalis 
Veterum"    (Utrecht,    1703). 

As  employed  by  Ravel  In  "The  Waltz"  the  crotales  are  to  be  taken  as  small 
cymbals    a   little    thicker   than    those    known    as    antique. 
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I  look  forward  to  playing  upon  an  instrument  which 
my  closest  examination  has  shown  to  possess  all  the 
qualities  I  desire  in  order  to  bring  beautiful  music  to 
my  audiences." 
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A  new  shop  at  A  &  S  ?  Rather,  a  group  of  little  shops 
for  antiques  and  fine  reproductions  of  furniture  and 
accessories.  Biedermeier,  Empire,  Directoire,  English 
and  Italian  18th  Century  things,  each  in  a  room  of 
its  own,  with  a  central  little  shop  for  anything  from 
Louis  Philippe  vases  to  wig  stands  and  andirons. 
And  the  prices?  Well  within  reason  when  you 
can  buy  petite  German  china  figures  for  1.25  each 
or  charming  antique  Italian  chairs  for  as  little  as  19.75. 
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Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Haydn 


Bach 


FIFTH  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  10 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Symphony  in  D  major  (B.  &  H.  No.  10) 
I.    Adagio;  Allegro  spiritoso. 
II.     Capriccio:  Largo. 

III.  Minuetto. 

IV.  Finale. 

Concerto  in  D  minor,  for  Two  Violins 
and  String  Orchestra 
I.    Vivace. 
II.     Largo. 
III.    Allegro. 

Soloists:  Richard  Burgin,  Julius  Theodorowicz 


Brahms       .         .         .  .  Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

I.  Un  poco  sostenuto:  allegro. 

II.  Andante  sostenuto. 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso. 

IV.  Adagio;  allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony  of  Brahms. 


•  To  the  Top  of  the  World  • 

This  summer  start  your  vacation  with  the  high  latitudes — it  will 
he  easy  to  follow  with  a  visit  to  England,  France,  and  Qermany. 

Sail  on  the  Raymond- Whitcomb  North  Cape  Cruise  and  see 
Iceland  and  the  interesting  lands  of  northern  Europe,  which 
few  travelers  know: 

NORWAY,    WITH    ITS    MARVELOUS    FJORDS 

STOCKHOLM   AND    RUINED    VISBY    IN    SWEDEN 

COPENHAGEN    AND    DANZIG 

LENINGRAD   AND   MOSCOW    IN    RUSSIA 

To  sail  June  30  on  the  "S.  S.  Carinthia"  —  five  weeks  to  Havre  and 
Southampton—  with  return  at  your  convenience.  Rates,  $800  and  upward. 

MAKE    THE    MOST    OF    THE    COMING    SUMMER 
GO    WHERE    THE    DAYS    ARE    THREE    MONTHS    LONG 

Send  for  the  booklet—  "North  Cape  Cruise" 

Tours  to  Europe  —  to  California,  Mexico,  Alaska 

Independent  Trips  at  Home  or  Abroad 

Land  Cruises  to  Mexico 

RAYMOND  6-  WHITCOMB  COMPANY 

225  FIFTH  AVENUE.  Telephone    Ashland     4-9530 
670  FIFTH  AVENUE,  Telephone  Volunteer    5-3400 


Symphony  in  D  major  (B.  &  H.  No.  10)    . 


.   Joseph  Haydn 


(Born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria.  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna, 

May  31,   1809) 

This  symphony  is  the  fifth  of  six  written  by  Haydn  for  a  society 
in  Paris  known  as  the  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique.  The  sym- 
phonies were  ordered  in  1784,  when  Haydn  was  living  at  Esterhaz. 
Written  during  1784-89,  they  are  in  C,  G  minor,  E-flat,  B-flat,  D,  and 
A.  They  were  published  in  Paris  as  Op.  51,  "Repertoire  de  la  Loge 
Olympique."  The  symphony  that  is  No.  10  in  Breitkopf  and  Hartel's 
Catalogue  is  No.  24  in  Sieber's  (orchestral  parts  only),  No.  13  in 
the  Library  of  the  Paris  Conservatory  (copies  of  the  scores),  No. 
12  in  Bote  and  Bock's   (scores). 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  there  were  no  performances 
at  the  Paris  Opera  on  certain  solemn  days  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church — the  Festival  of  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin,  the  An- 
nunciation, from  Passion  Sunday  to  the  Monday  of  Quasimodo  or 
Low  Sunday,  Ascension,  Whitsunday,  Corpus  Christi,  the  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  the  Day  of  the  Nativity  (September  8),  All 
Saints,   Day   of  the   Conception,    Christmas   Eve,    Christmas,   etc. 
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In  1725  Anne  Danican  Philidor,*  one  of  the  famous  family,  ob- 
tained permission  to  give  concerts  on  those  days.  He  agreed  to  pay 
a  yearly  sum  of  10,000  livres.  (Some  say  the  sum  was  6,000  livres.) 
He  also  agreed  that  no  operatic  music  and  no  composition  of  any 
nature  with  French  text  should  be  performed,  but  this  obligation 
was  afterwards  annulled.  Thus  were  the  Concerts  Spirituels 
founded.  They  took  place  in  the  Salle  des  Suisses  at  the  Palace 
of  the  Tuileries.  The  first  was  on  Passion  Sunday,  March  18,  1725, 
when  the  programme  comprised  a  Suite  of  airs  for  violin ;  a  Caprice ; 
a  motet  "Confitebor" ;  a  motet  "Cantate  Domino"  all  by  Michel 
Richard   de   Lalandef;   and   the   concerto    "Christmas   Night,"   by 

*This  Philidor,  born  at  Paris  in  1681,  died  there  in  1731.  A  member  of  the  King's 
orchestra,  he  published  pieces  for  flute,  violin,  oboe  (1712),  and  composed  pastoral 
operas,  "L' Amour  vainqueur"  (1697)  ;  "Diane  et  Endymion"  (1698)  ;  "Danae"  (1701). 
He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Frangois  Andre"  Danican  Philidor,  the  celebrated  com- 
poser of  operas,  even  more  renowned  as  a  chess  player   (1726-1795). 

fLalande,  the  fifteenth  child  of  a  poor  Parisian  tailor,  was  born  in  1657.  He  died 
in  1726,  master  of  Louis  XIV's  chamber  music.  Lalande  wrote  sixty  motets  for  five 
voices  with  orchestra  which  were  published  in  handsome  form  in  1729  at  the  expense 
of  the  King.  Lalande  also  wrote  a  "M61icent"  (libretto  after  Moliere),  which  was 
not  performed ;  also  ballets — one,  "Les  Elements"  (1721)  with  Destouches.  His 
"Chaconne  Gracieuse"  from  "Musique  pour  les  Soupers  du  Roy"  was  played  in  Boston 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Vincent  d'Indy,  guest  conductor,  on  December 
9,  10,  1921. 

At  first  a  choir  boy,  Lalande  learned  almost  by  himself  to  play  the  violin,  bass 
viol,  clavecin,  and  other  instruments.  Rejected  as  a  violinist  by  Lulli,  he  broke  his 
fiddle  and  was  in  turn  organist  of  four  churches  in  Paris,  for  which  he  composed.  He 
was  for  forty-five  years  in  the  service  of  the  French  court.  When  he  retired  in  1722,  he 
received  a  pension  of  3,000  livres. 
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Corelli.  The  concert  lasted  from  6  p.m.  to  8  p.m.  There  were  never 
more  than  24  performances  in  a  year.  These  concerts  were  main- 
tained and  were  famous  until  1791.  The  most  distinguished  singers 
— as  Farinelli,  Raaff,  Caffarelli,  Agujari,  Todi,  Mara — violinists, 
oboists,  bassoonists,  and  all  manner  of  players  of  instruments 
assisted  in  solo  performances.  Philidor  gave  up  the  management 
in  1728.  There  were  changes  in  the  character  of  the  programmes 
and  in  the  place  of  performance,  but  the  fame  of  the  concerts  was 
firmly  established.  In  1750  there  was  a  chorus  of  forty-eight,  with 
an  orchestra  of  thirty-nine. 

Dr.  Burney  gave  an  amusing  account  of  one  of  these  concerts, 
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which  he  heard  in  1770  ("The  Present  State  of  Music  in  France 
and  Italy,"  pp.  23-28).  The  performance  was  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
Louvre.  He  disliked  a  motet  by  Lalande,  applauded  an  oboe  con- 
certo played  by  Besozzi,  the  nephew  of  the  famous  oboe  and  bas- 
soon players  of  Turin,  disliked  the  screaming  of  Miss  Delcambre, 
approved  the  violinist  Traversa.  "The  whole  was  finished  by  'Beatus 
Vir'.  .  .  .  The  principal  counter-tenor  had  a  solo  verse  in  it  which 
he  bellowed  out  with  as  much  violence  as  if  he  had  done  it  for  life, 
while  a  knife  was  at  his  throat.  But  though  this  wholly  stunned  me, 
I  plainly  saw,  by  the  smiles  of  ineffable  satisfaction  which  were 
visible  in  the  countenances  of  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  the 
company,  and  heard,  by  the  most  violent  applause  that  a  ravished 
audience  could  bestow,  that  it  was  quite  what  their  ears  felt  and 
their  souls  loved.  C'est  super  oe!  was  echoed  from  one  to  the  other 
through  the  whole  house.  But  the  last  chorus  was  a  finisher  with 
a  vengeance!  It  surpassed  all  clamor,  all  the  noises,  I  had  ever 
heard  in  my  life.  I  have  frequently  thought  the  choruses  of  our 
oratorios  rather  too  loud  and  violent;  but,  compared  with  these, 
they  are  soft  music,  such  as  might  soothe  and  lull  to  sleep  the 
heroine  of  a  tragedy." 

The  attack  of  this  orchestra  became  a  tradition.  Parisians  boasted 
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of  it  everywhere.  Raaff,  the  tenor,  met  one  in  Munich.  The  French- 
man said:  "You  have  been  in  Paris ?"  "Yes,"  answered  Raaff, 
"Were  you  at  the  Concert  Spirituel?"  "Yes."  "What  do  you  think 
about  the  premier  coup  d'arehet?  Did  you  hear  the  first  attack?" 
"Yes,  I  heard  the  first  and  the  last."  "The  last?  What  do  you  mean?" 
"I  mean  to  say,  I  heard  the  first  and  the  last,  and  the  last  gave  me 
the  greater  pleasure." 

For  this  society,  Mozart,  in  1778  and  in  Paris,  composed  a  sym- 
phony in  D  (K.  297).* 

The  success  of  the  Concerts  Spirituels  incited  others  to  rivalry. 
De  La  Haye,  a  farmer-general,  who  in  1770  looked  after  the  excise 
duties  on  tobacco,  and  Rigoley,  Baron  d'Ogny,  who  had  charge  of 
post-horses  and  the  postal  service,  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Concert  des  Amateurs  in  1769.  The  concerts 
were  given  in  the  grand  salon  of  the  Hotel  de  Soubise,  which  then 
belonged  to  Charles  de  Rohan-Rohan,  Prince  of  Soubise  and 
d^pinoy,  peer,  and  Marshall  of  France,  and  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Depdt  des  Archives  Rationales.  There  were  twelve  concerts  between 

*It  was  performed  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
January  14,  1899,  Mr.  Gericke  conductor. 
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December  and  March.  They  were  subscription  concerts.  Composers 
were  paid  five  louis  d'or  for  a  symphony,  distinguished  virtuosos 
were  engaged,  and  the  best  players  of  the  Opera  and  of  the  King's 
Music  were  in  the  orchestra  by  the  side  of  capable  amateurs.  Sub- 
scribers and  orchestra  were  on  most  friendly  terms,  and  Gossec, 
in  the  dedication  of  his  "Requiem"  to  the  managers  of  the  Concert 
des  Amateurs,  praises  them,  and  thanks  them  for  their  cordiality 
toward  artists:  "Of  all  the  encouragements  that  you  give  them, 
the  most  powerful,  I  am  not  afraid  to  say,  is  the  noble  distinction 
with  which  you  treat  them.  To  uplift  the  soul  of  an  artist  is  to 
work  for  the  enlargement  of  art.  This  is  something  never  known 
by  those  who  usurp  the  title  of  protectors,  more  anxious  to  buy  the 
title  than  to  deserve  it." 

The  orchestra  of  the  Concert  des  Amateurs  was  the  largest  that 
had  then  been  brought  together  in  Paris.  There  were  forty  violins, 
twelve  violoncellos,  eight  double-basses,  and  the  usual  number  of 
flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets.  Symphonies 
and  concertos  were  performed.  There  was  no  chorus,  but  there  were 
excerpts  from  Italian  and  French  operas.  Gossec  was  the  first  con- 
ductor. He  was  succeeded  by  the  Chevalier  de  Saint-Georges.  This 
society  was  dissolved  in  1781. 
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It  was  replaced  by  the  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique,  which 
began  by  borrowing  at  the  Palais  Royal  the  house,  the  name,  and 
the  organization  of  a  Masonic  society.  Subscribers  were  admitted 
only  after  a  rigid  examination,  and  they  were  admitted  solemnly 
at  a  lodge  meeting.  Each  subscriber  paid  two  louis  a  year,  and  re- 
ceived a  silver  lyre  on  a  sky-blue  background,  which  was  worn  to 
gain  entrance.  In  1786  the  society  began  to  give  its  concerts  in  the 
Salle  des  Gardes  in  the  Tuileries.  The  Queen  and  the  Princes  were 
often  present,  and  the  subscribers  were  in  grande  toilette.  The  mu- 
sicians wore  embroidered  coats,  with  lace  ruffles;  they  played  with 
swords  by  their  side  and  with  plumed  hats  on  the  benches.  Viotti 
often  directed.  The  Bastille  fell  July  14,  1789;  and  in  December 
of  that  year  the  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique  ceased  to  exist. 
There  was  to  be  wilder  music  in  Paris,  songs  and  dances  in  the 
streets  and  in  the  shadow  of  the  guillotine. 

Haydn  had  been  known  and  appreciated  in  Paris  for  some  years 
before  he  received  his  commission  from  the  Concert  de  la  Loge 
Olympique.  A  symphony,  "del  Signor  Heyden"  (sic)  was  announced 
March  26,  1764,  by  the  publisher  Venier ;  but  it  is  said  that  Haydn's 
symphonic  works  were  first  made  known  in  Paris  in  1779,  by  Fon- 
teski,  a  Pole  by  birth,  who  was  an  orchestral  player.  This  "sym- 
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phony"  published  by  Venier  was  really  a  quartet,  for  the  term  "sin- 
fonia"  then  was  applied  loosely  to  any  piece  of  music  in  which  at 
least  three  concerting  instruments  were  busied.  Fetis  says  that  the 
symphonies  were  first  introduced  by  the  publisher  Sieber  in  the  Con- 
cert des  Amateurs. 

However  this  may  have  been,  Haydn  wrote  Artaria  (May  27, 
1781)  :  "Monsieur  Le  Gros  [sic],  director  of  the  Concert  Spirituel, 
writes  me  much  that  is  uncommonly  pleasant  about  my  'Stabat 
Mater,'  which  has  been  performed  there  four  times  with  greatest 
success.  The  members  of  the  Society  ask  permission  to  publish  the 
same.  They  propose  to  publish  to  my  advantage  all  my  future  works, 
and  they  are  surprised  that  I  am  so  pleasing  in  vocal  composition; 
but  I  am  not  at  all  surprised,  for  they  have  not  yet  heard  them ;  if 
they  could  only  hear  my  operetta,  'L'Isola  disabitata,'  and  my  last 
opera,  'La  fedelta  premiata'*;  for  I  am  sure  that  no  such  work  has 
yet  been  heard  in  Paris,  and  perhaps  not  in  Vienna.  My  misfortune 
is  that  I  live  in  the  country." 

This  Joseph  Legros  (1739-93)  was  one  of  the  most  famous  high 
tenors  ever  heard  in  France.  He  made  his  debut  at  the  Opera  in 
1764.  At  first  he  was  a  cold  actor;  but  Gluck's  music  and  theories 

*"L'Isola    disabitata"     (Esterhaz,    1779)  ;    "La    fedelta    premiata"     (originally    an 
Italian  opera,  but  produced  in  Vienna,  1784,  as  "Die  belohnte  Treue"). 
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of  dramatic  art  taught  him  the  necessity  of  action,  and  he  was  dis- 
tinguished as  Orpheus,  Achilles,  Pylades,  Atys,  Rinaldo.  He  was 
a  good  musician,  and  he  composed.  A  handsome  man,  he  grew  ex- 
cessively fat,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  stage.  He  directed 
the  Concerts  Spirituels  from  1777  to  1791.  Mozart  had  much  to 
say  about  Legros  in  his  letters  from  Paris.  There  is  a  singular  story 
about  him  in  the  "Correspondance  Litteraire"  of  Grimm  and  Did- 
erot :  "M.  Legros,  leading  screecher  in  counter-tenor  at  the  Academie 
royale  de  Musique,  who,  by  the  way,  is  not  bursting  with  intelli- 
gence, supped  one  night  with  the  Abbe  le  Monnier.  They  sang  in 
turn,  and  the  Abbe  said  to  him  with  a  most  serious  air:  'In  three 
months  I  shall  sing  much  better,  because  I  shall  have  three  more 
tones  in  my  voice.'  Legros,  curious  to  know  how  one  could  extend 
his  voice  at  will,  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  that  by  trim- 
ming the  uvula  he  could  give  his  voice  a  higher  range  and  make  it 
more  mellow  and  agreeable." 

It  was  at  the  concerts  of  the  Loge  Olympique  that  Cherubini 
heard  for  the  first  time  a  symphony  of  Haydn,  and  was  so  affected 
by  it  that  he  ever  afterwards  honored  him  as  a  father.  The  French 
were  long  loyal  to  Haydn.  In  1789  a  player  of  the  baryton,  one 
Franz,  from  the  orchestra  at  Esterhaz,  played  with  great  success 
at  the  Palais  Royal  pieces  written  for  that  instrument  by  Haydn. 
And  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  shortly  before  the  composer's 
death  he  was  cheered  by  his  last  visitor,  a  French  officer,  who  sang 
to  him  "In  Native  Worth";  that  French  officers  were  among  the 
mourners  at  his  funeral;  and  that  French  soldiers  were  among  the 
guard  of  honor  around  his  coffin  at  the  Schottenkirche. 

Haydn  gave  the  score  of  his  first  set  of  Paris  symphonies  to  a 
Vienna  banker,  who  paid  him  the  promised  sum  of  six  hundred 
francs.  After  the  performance  in  Paris,  the  managers  of  the  society 
sold  the  right  of  publication  for  one  thousand  or  twelve  hundred 
francs,  and  sent  this  sum  to  the  composer  as  a  token  of  the  respect 
in  which  they  held  him.  Only  three  of  these  symphonies  have  a  title : 
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the  one  in  C  is  known  as  "The  Bear" ;  the  one  in  G  minor  as  "The 
Hen";  the  one  in  B-flat  as  "The  Queen." 

Lionel  de  la  Laurancie,  in  his  invaluable  work,  "Le  Gout  Musical 
en  France"  (Paris,  1905),  gives  interesting  details  concerning  the 
early  appreciation  of  Haydn's  music  in  Paris,  though  he  does  not 
quote  the  remark  of  Gretry  in  the  "Memories,  ou  Essais  sur  la 
Musique"  (Paris,  1797)  :  "What  lover  of  music  has  not  been  seized 
with  admiration,  hearing  the  beautiful  symphonies  of  Haydn?  A 
hundred  times  I  have  set  to  them  the  text  which  they  seem  to  de- 
mand. And  why  not  supply  a  text?" 

Garaude,*  in  his  TaUettes  de  Polymnie  (April,  1810),  praised 
'the  wise,  elegant,  correct  plan"  of  these  symphonies,  and  espe- 
cially their  "clearness,  which  is  revealed  even  in  passages  that  seem 
to  be  consecrated  exclusively  to  science."  We  learn  from  Garaude 
that  it  was  the  custom  in  his  day  to  substitute  in  a  concert  perform- 
ance of  a  symphony  a  favorite  andante  or  adagio  for  the  one  in  a 
less  familiar  work.  "These  substitutions  are  seldom  happy,  and 
they  never  complete  the  ensemble  of  ideas  with  which  the  composer 
wished  to  trace  a  great  picture." 

Another  Parisian  critic  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  was 
charmed  by  the  "rhythmical  good  nature  and  joyous  alacrity"  of 
Haydn's  finales.  "He  is  the  only  one  who  possesses  the  rare  privi- 
lege of  always  charming.  After  him  everything  seems  insipid  and 
glacial." 

Reichardt  wrote,  sojourning  in  Paris  in  1802-03:  "I  can  only 
repeat  what  I  said  seventeen  years  ago  about  the  'Concert  des 
Amateurs' :  Haydn  should  come  to  Paris  to  enjoy  his  symphonies  in 
all  their  perfection."  In  like  manner  Richard  Wagner  was  enthu- 
siastic over  the  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  by 
the  orchestra  of  the  Paris   Conservatory  with  Habeneck  as   con- 

*  Alexis  de  Garaude  was  born  at  Nancy,  March  21,  1779  ;  he  died  at  Paris,  March 
23,  1852.  A  pupil  of  Cambini,  Reicha,  Crescentini,  and  Garat,  he  was  an  imperial 
chamber  singer  from  1808  to  1830.  He  was  professor  of  singing  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory (1816-41).  He  wrote  an  opera,  chamber  music,  a  Mass,  songs,  treatises  on 
singing,  and  a  description  of  his  travels  in  Spain.  He  edited  the  Tablettes  in  1810-11. 


V^etter  Qoffee 

MADE   AN   EASIER   WAY! 


No  one  is  ever  disappointed  with 
coffee  made  the  new  G.  Washing- 
ton way.  G.Washington's 
is  real  coffee  with  the 
grounds  removed  .  . 
coffee  specially  prepared 
to  be  made  in  the  cup  by 
merely  adding  hot  water. 
No  pots  to  clean  and  no 
worry  over  results!  Every 


cup  is  perfect  because  every  cup 
is  fresh-made,  instantly,  in  exactly 
the  same  way.  Economical 
because  each  can  makes  as 
many  cups  as  a  large  can 
of  ground  coffee. 

G.Washington's  is  served 
in  the  Boston  Symphony 
Hall  Cafeteria. 
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ARTUR  BODANZKY,  Conductor 


Season  19314932 


Commencing  at  4  sharp 

No  admission  to  the  Auditorium  while  the  music  is  playing 
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ductor.  Yet  Reichardt  afterward  reproached  the  French  audiences 
for  loving  first  of  all  mere  noise:  "The  composer  can  never  use 
too  freely  the  trumpets  and  the  drums ;  a  forte  is  never  too  fortissimo 
for  them.  ...  In  music  they  seem  to  feel  only  the  most  extreme, 
the  most  radically  opposed  contrasts."  While  he  admitted  that 
he  had  never  heard  tender  passages  played  with  greater  precision 
he  stated  that  "the  eloquent  and  emotional  accents  which  bring 
tears  to  the  hearer  of  the  simplest  phrases  in  Haydn's  andantes 
and  adagios  pass  unperceived  and  unsuspected." 

This  symphony  in  D  major  is  scored  for  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  the  usual  strings. 

It  begins  with  an  introductory  Adagio,  3-4.  Haydn  in  his  first  symphonies 
paid  little  attention  to  an  Introduction,  which  was  then  regarded  as  a  means 
of  "giving  notice"  to  the  audience :  the  Introduction  was  also  supposed  to 
give  importance  to  the  beginning  of  the  Allegro,  "to  make  it  clearer,  more 
easily  retained  in  the  memory."  In  later  years,  Haydn  was  more  particular; 
only  two  of  his  eighteen  "grand  symphonies"  are  without  an  Introduction. 
As  a  rule  these  preliminary  measures  are  in  the  key  of  the  following  Allegro. 
They  are  never  less  than  ten  in  number;  they  are  never  over  forty.  The 
phrases  are  generally  short  and  grave;  the  Introduction  is  closely  connected 
with  the  Allegro.  The  Allegro  spiritoso  (4-4)  of  this  symphony  is  fresh  and 
gay.  There  is  no  need  of  analysis  or  programme.  Yet  Gretry  wrote :  "What 
lover  of  music  has  not  been  seized  with  admiration,  hearing  the  beautiful 
symphonies  of  Haydn !  A  hundred  times  I  have  set  to  them  the  text  which 
they  seem  to  demand.  And  why  not  supply  a  text?* 

Second  movement :  Oapriccio ;  Largo,  G  major,  3-4.  Trumpets  and  drums 
are  dropped.  For  a  second  movement  Haydn  usually  varied  a  theme  or  wrote 
an  Adagio  cantabile.  Two  of  his  slow  movements  are  in  the  form  of  a 
romance — in  the  symphony  known  as  "Roxelane"  and  in  "La  Reine" ;  for  the 
"Military"  he  wrote  an  Allegretto.  What  was  meant  by  a  Oapriccio  in  the 
eighteenth  century?  Brossard  thus  defines  it:  "Capricio  (sic)  that  is  to  say, 
Caprice ;  these  are  certain  pieces  in  which  the  composer,  without  binding 
himself  to  a  certain  number  or  class  of  measures,  or  to  any  premeditated 
plan,  feeds  the  fire  of  his  genius.  This  kind  of  composition  is  otherwise  en- 
titled Phantasia,  Preludio,  Ricercata."  Walther  likens  a  Oapriccio  to  a  "Fan- 
taisie"  or  a  "Boutade"  written  or  performed  according  to  caprice :  "This  is 
often  more  agreeable  to  hear  than  something  ordered  and  studied,  if  it  comes 

*Gr6try's   "M6moires,   oil  Essais  sur  la  Musique"    (Paris,   1797). 
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from  a  free  mind."  He  quotes  Brossard  and  adds :  "In  short  a  flight  of  fancy, 
not  premeditated.  And  fugues  composed  for  the  harpsichord  but  not  espe- 
cially developed  are  also  thus  named."  Mattheson  ir  his  "Kern  melodisches 
Wissenschaft"  (Hamburg,  1737)  groups  together  Boutades,  Capricci,  Toccate, 
Preludes,  Ritornelli,  and  gives  them  the  general  name  "Fantaisies"  :  "Here 
is  another  kind  of — shall  I  say,  melodies  or  musical  whims,  often  found  in 
music  for  instruments."  Sometimes  they  were  improvised :  "Often  they  are 
set  down  in  orderly  fashion  on  paper.  They  can  hardly  be  called  by  any  other 
name  than  fortunate  ideas.  Their  chief  characteristic  is  imagination." 

Menuetto,  Allegretto,  D  major,  3-4.  The  trumpets  and  drums  are  replaced. 
There  is  rustic  jollity  rather  than  the  elegance  of  courts :  the  Trio,  also  in 
D  major,  is  dainty  in  contrast. 

Finale :  Allegro  con  spirito,  D  major,  4-4.  Haydn  in  his  earlier  symphonies 
adopted  for  the  finale  the  form  of  his  first  movement.  Later  he  preferred  the 
rondo  form  with  its  couplets  and  refrains,  or  repetitions  of  a  short,  frank 
chief  theme.  "In  some  finales  of  his  last  symphonies,"  says  Brenet,  "he  gave 
freer  reins  to  his  fancy  and  modified  with  greater  independence  the  form  of 
his  first  allegros ;  but  his  fancy,  always  prudent  and  moderate,  was  more  like 
the  clear,  precise  arguments  of  a  great  orator  than  the  headlong  inspiration 
of  a  poet.  Moderation  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Haydn's  genius ;  modera- 
tion in  the  dimensions,  in  the  sonority,  in  the  melodic  shape;  the  liveliness 
of  his  melodic  thought  never  seems  extravagant,  its  melancholy  never  induces 
sadness."  In  this  finale  a  gay  staccato  figure  for  first  violins  is  repeated  by 
full  orchestra.  After  a  slight  development,  the  second  theme,  one  of  short 
phrases,  is  introduced. 


Concerto  in  D  minor  for  Two  Violins  and  Orchestra  of  Strings 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
(Born  at  Eisenach,  Germany,  on  March  21, 1685 ;  died  at  Leipsic,  July  28, 1750) 

Bach's  volin  concertos — there  are  three  in  all,  two  for  violin,  one 
in  A,  one  in  E — probably  belong  to  his  Coethen  period,  when  he 
was  in  the  service  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt- Coethen  (1717-23). 

In  this  concerto  for  two  violins,  each  instrument  is  treated  with 
the  independence  characteristic  of  the  composer.  The  two  do  not 
play  so  much  against  one  another  as  they  do  together  against  the 
orchestra.  In  the  Largo  the  orchestra  is  used  only  as  an  accompani- 
ment, as  was  usual  at  that  time  in  the  slow  movements  of  concertos. 


Mr.  Alfred  Edward  Freckelton,  teacher  of  the  piano,  desires  to  call  to  your 
attention  his  inauguration  of  Group  Lessons  in  response  to  the  growing  demand  for 
instruction  of  this  type. 

Each  group  will  consist  of  three  students  of  practically  equal  ability.  All  will  study 
the  same  material  and  each  will  receive  an  equal  amount  of  individual  attention. 
The  period  will  be  of  one  hour  duration. 

Mr.  Freckelton  is  assured  that  this  innovation  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  de- 
sire expert  and  artistic  instruction  but  feel  unable  to  meet  the  necessarily  high  fees 
required  for  private  instruction,  and  by  those  who  appreciate  the  returns  received 
from  the  competitive  spirit  developed  by  such  lessons. 

Mr.  Freckelton  will  gladly  send  to  you  full  information  in  regard  to  these  group 
lessons.     He  will  of  course  continue  his  work  with  individual  students. 

STEINWAY  HALL  Residence 

113  WEST  57th  STREET  214  ARLINGTON  AVENUE 

New  York  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Sir  Hubert  Parry,  agreeing  with  Spitta  that  these  concertos  were 
written  in  the  Coethen  period  and  resemble  the  Vivaldi  type,  dwells 
on  the  beauty  of  the  slow  movements  in  these  concertos :  "The  great 
fascination  which  such  movements  exercise  over  people  who  are 
not  essentially  musical  (as  well  over  those  who  are  musical  as  well 
as  poetical)  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  form  is  psychological  rather 
than  essentially  musical.  The  form  is  of  the  spirit  rather  than  the 
letter.  Bach  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  feeling  his  way  in  this 
direction,  and  never  till  his  last  days  quite  made  up  his  mind 
whether  the  usual  mechanical  view  of  form  (the  view  based  on  dis- 
tribution of  keys  and  themes)  or  the  view  which  puts  the  psycho- 
logical scheme  in  the  forefront  was  the  right  one.  ...  In  the 
well-known  concerto  in  D  minor  for  two  violins  and  orchestra,  the 
slow  movement  is  by  a  very  long  way  the  most  attractive  feature 
of  the  work.  It  is  quite  possible  that  it  stands  absolutely  in  the 
front  rank  of  all  Bach's  movements,  whose  reason  of  existence  is 
pure  beautiful  melody.  But  in  this  case  the  psychological  element 
is  not  so  much  in  evidence.  Bach's  mind  was  not  in  this  case  moved 
by  the  possibilities  of  such  a  contrast  as  that  between  the  basses 
and  the  solo  violin  in  the  other  concertos,  but  by  the  sesthetical 
possibilities  of  alternation  between  two  solo  violins,  in  which  the 
cue  would  not  be  so  much  in  opposition  or  contrast,  but  in  sisterly 
discourse.  ...  In  making  use  of  the  qualities  of  the  two  solo 
violins,  ample  material  was  supplied  for  the  development  of  the 
whole  movement,  and  consequently  the  orchestra  comes  to  occupy 
a  very  subordinate  and  insignificant  position,  mainly  contenting 
itself  with  supplying  the  harmonies  and  indicating  the  rhythmic 
pulse." 

I.  Vivace,  2-2. 

II.  Largo,  ma  non  tanto,  F  major,  12-8. 

III.  Allegro,  D  minor,  3-4. 

The  score  and  accompanying  parts  of  this  concerto  disappeared, 
only  the  two  solo  parts  and  an  unfigured  bass  were  recovered.  "In 
preparing  the  work  for  publication  in  the  Bach  Gesellschaft  edition, 
Dr.  Wilhelm  Bust  was  enabled  to  correct  many  faults  of  the  earlier 
editions  (presumably  made  from  the  unfigured  bass)  by  comparing 
them  with  Bach's  own  arrangement  of  the  same  work — transcribed 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

A  NEW  BOOK— 

"Me 

BOSTON    SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA:  18814931" 

By  M.  A.  De  WOLFE  HOWE 

Semi-centennial  Edition 


"The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra"  by  M.  A.  De 
Wolfe  Howe,  printed  in  1914,  has  been  revised  and 
extended.  New  chapters  carry  the  narrative  of  the 
Orchestra's  history  through  its  fiftieth  year. 

New  appendices  will  include  a  complete  list  of 
the  music  played  at  the  regular  concerts,  giving 
the  dates  of  performances.  The  soloists  and  the 
personnel  through  fifty  years  are  also  recorded, 
and  address  on  Henry  Lee  Higginson  made  by 
Bliss  Perry  at  the  Bach  Festival,  March  25,  1931. 


The  Semi-Centennial  Edition  of  "The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra"  will  be  issued  at  a  retail  price  of  $2.50.  A  re- 
duction will  be  made,  however,  to  patrons  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Upon  receipt  of  a  mail  order  for  $1.50, 
the  book  will  be  sent  to  you,  postpaid,  immediately  on  its 
publication,  the  latter  part  of  this  month. 


Address — W.  H.  BKENNAN,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston 
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to  C  minor  for  two  pianos  and  string  orchestra,  the  separate  parts 
of  which  Dr.  Rust  had  copied  in  1852  from  the  original  MS.  then  in 
possession  of  the  heirs  of  Carl  von  Winterfield,  a  noted  writer  on 
musical  subjects.  Both  forms  of  the  concerto  are  contained  in  Vol. 
XXI  (1871)  of  the  Bach  Gesellschaft  edition." 

When  the  concerto  was  played  by  Messrs.  Kneisel  and  Loeffler  at 
a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  October  11,  1890 — 
"in  Memoriam — Otto  Dresel" — Arthur  Nikisch,  conductor,  the  ca- 
denza for  the  third  movement  was  by  Hellmesberger.  The  concerto 
was  played  here  on  February  6,  1915,  by  Messrs.  Witek  and  Noack. 


Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  1,  Op.  68  .      .      .      .  Johannes  Brahms 
(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897) 

Brahms  was  not  in  a  hurry  to  write  a  symphony.  He  heeded  not 
the  wishes  or  demands  of  his  friends,  he  was  not  disturbed  bv  their 
impatience.  As  far  back  as  1854  Schumann  wrote  to  Joachim :  "But 
where  is  Johannes?  Is  he  flying  high  or  only  under  the  flowers?  Is 
he  not  yet  ready  to  let  drums  and  trumpets  sound  ?  He  should  always 
keep  in  mind  the  beginning  of  the  Beethoven  symphonies :  he  should 
try  to  make  something  like  them.  The  beginning  is  the  main  thing; 
if  only  one  makes  a  beginning,  then  the  end  comes  of  itself.'' 

Max  Kalbeck,  of  Vienna,  the  author  of  a  life  of  Brahms  in  2,138 
pages,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  beginning,  or  rather  the  germ,  of 
the  Symphony  in  C  minor  is  to  be  dated  1855.  In  1851  Brahms  heard 
in  Cologne  for  the  first  time  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.  It  im- 
pressed him  greatly,  so  that  he  resolved  to  write  a  symphony  in  the 
same  tonality.  That  year  he  was  living  in  Hanover.  The  madness  of 
Schumann  and  his  attempt  to  commit  suicide  by  throwing  himself 
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List  ©f  Works   P< 


Bach 


Two  Preludes   (Arranged  for  String  Orchestra  by  Pick- 

Mangiagalli)  I.     November  21 

Concerto    in    D    minor,    for   Two    Violins    and    String 
Orchestra 
Soloists:  Richard  Burgin  ;  Julius  Theodorowicz  V.     April  10 


Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  7  in  A  major,  Opus  92 


I.     November  21 


Brahms 

Symphony  No.  1  in  O  minor,  Op.  68 


V.     April  10 


Debussy 

"Prelude    a    l'Apres-midi    d'un    Faune     (Eglogue    de 

Mallarme)  IV.     March  6 


Elgar 


Introduction  and  Allegro  for  String  Orchestra,  Op.  47    III.     February  5 


Handel 

Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra  in  B  minor, 
No.  12 
Haydn 

Symphony  in  D  major    (B.  &  H.  No.  10) 


II.     January  9 
V.     April  10 


MOUSSORGSKY 

"Pictures  at  an  Exhibition,"   Pianoforte  Pieces 
arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel 

Mozart 

Overture  to  "The  Magic  Flute" 
Symphony  in  G  minor  (Koechel  No.  550) 


Ravel 


'La  Valse,"  Choregraphic  Poem 


RlMSKY-KORSAKOV 

Caprice  on  Spanish  Themes,  Op.  34 

Sibelius 

"Finlandia,"  Symphonic  Poem,  Op.  26,  No.  7 
Symphony  No.  7,  Op.  105 

Stravinsky 

Capriccio  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 

Soloist:  Jesus  Maria  SanroaiA 

Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 

Wagner 

Prelude  to  "Lohengrin" 

Prelude  and  Liebestod  from  "Tristan  und  Isolde" 


III.     February  5 


I.     November  21 
II.     January  9 


IV.     March  6 


I.     November  21 


IV.     March  6 
IV.     March  6 


III.     February  5 
II.     January  9 


I.     November  21 
IV.     March  6 
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seldom  invites  guests  Yet  frequently 
her  gowns  come  to  be  dry-cleaned, 
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Loneliness  has  not   dimmed   her  pride — 
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OPERA   HOUSE   ACADEMY   OF    MUSIC 

FIFTY-FIRST  SEASON 
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Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

ON  THE  EVENINGS  OF 

Friday,  November  20  and  January  8 
Thursday,  February  4 
Friday,  March  4  and  April  8 
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into  the  Rhine  (February  27,  1854)  had  deeply  affected  him.  He 
wrote  to  Joachim  in  January,  1855,  from  Dusseldorf :  "I  have  been 
trying  my  hand  at  a  symphony  during  the  past  summer,  have  even 
orchestrated  the  first  movement,  and  have  composed  the  second  and 
third."  This  symphony  was  never  completed.  The  work  as  it  stood 
was  turned  into  a  sonata  for  two  pianofortes.  The  first  two  move- 
ments became  later  the  first  and  the  second  of  the  pianoforte  con- 
certo in  D  minor,  and  the  third  is  the  movement  "Behold  all  flesh" 
in  "A  German  Requiem." 

A  performance  of  Schumann's  "Manfred"  also  excited  him  when 
he  was  twenty-two.  Kalbeck  has  much  to  say  about  the  influence 
of  these  works  and  the  tragedy  in  the  Schumann  family  over 
Brahms,  as  the  composer  of  the  C  minor  Symphony.  The  contents  of 
the  symphony,  according  to  Kalbeck,  portray  the  relationship  be- 
tween Brahms  and  Robert  and  Clara  Schumann.  The  biographer 
finds  significance  in  the  first  measures  poco  sostenuto  that  serve  as 
introduction  to  the  first  Allegro.  It  was  Richard  Grant  White  who 
said  of  the  German  commentator  on  Shakespeare  that  the  deeper  he 
dived  the  muddier  he  came  up. 

Just  when  Brahms  began  to  make  the  first  sketches  of  this  sym- 
phony is  not  exactly  known.  He  was  in  the  habit,  as  a  young  man, 
of  jotting  down  his  musical  thoughts  when  they  occurred  to  him. 
Later  he  worked  on  several  compositions  at  the  same  time  and  let 
them  grow  under  his  hand.  There  are  instances  where  this  growth 
was  of  very  long  duration.  He  destroyed  the  great  majority  of  his 
sketches.  The  few  that  he  did  not  destroy  are,  or  were  recently,  in 
the  Library  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  at  Vienna. 

In  1862  Brahms  showed  his  friend  Albert  Dietrich  an  early  ver- 
sion of  the  first  movement  of  the  symphony.  It  was  then  without 
the  introduction.  The  first  movement  was  afterwards  greatly 
changed.  Walter  Niemann  quotes  Brahms  as  saying  that  it  was  no 
laughing  matter  to  write  a  symphony  after  Beethoven;  "and  again, 
after  finishing  the  first  movement  of  the  First  Symphony,  he  ad- 
mitted to  his  friend  Levi:  'I  shall  never  compose  a  symphony!  You 
have  no  conception  of  how  the  likes  of  us  feel  when  we  hear  the 
tramp  of  a  giant  like  him   (Beethoven)  behind  us.' 
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The  symphony  was  produced  at  Carlsruhe  by  the  grand  duke's 
orchestra  on  November  4,  1876.  Dessoff  conducted  from  manuscript. 
Brahms  was  present.  There  was  a  performance  a  few  days  later  at 
Mannheim,  where  Brahms  conducted. 

Why  Dessoff?  Brahms  had  written  regarding  the  conductor  of 
the  Viennese  Philharmonic  concerts :  "Dessoff  now  is  absolutely  not 
the  right  man  in  any  way  for  this,  the  only  enviable  post  in  Vienna ; 
there  are  special  reasons  why  he  continues  to  beat  time,  but  not  a 
soul  approves.  The  orchestra  has  positively  deteriorated  under  him." 
Dessoff  had  resigned  this  appointment  in  Vienna  because  the  Phil- 
harmonic declined  to  play  Brahms's  Serenade  in  A  major;  and 
Brahms  was  attached  to  Carlsruhe,  for  Hermann  Levi,  the  prede- 
cessor of  Dessoff,  had  made  it  a  Brahms  city  by  introducing  his 
works. 

Richard  Specht,  stating  that  the  first  symphony  made  its  way 
slowly — even  Hanslick  was  from  being  enthusiastic — attributes  the 
fact  largely  to  unsatisfactory  interpretations. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Harvard  Musical 
Association,  January  3,  1878.  Carl  Zerrahn  conducted.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows:  Weber,  Overture  to  "Euryanthe" ;  Grieg, 
Pianoforte  concerto  (William  H.  Sherwood,  pianist)  ;  Gade,  Alle- 
gretto from  the  Third  Symphony ;  Pianoforte  solos ;  Handel,  Fugue 
in  E  minor;  Chopin,  Nocturne  in  F  sharp,  Op.  15,  No.  2;  Bargiel, 
Scherzo  from  Suite,  Op.  31 ;  Brahms,  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  1. 
John  S.  Dwight  wrote  in  his  Journal  of  Music  that  the  total  im- 
pression made  on  him  was  "as  something  depressing  and  unedifying, 
a  work  coldly  elaborated,  artificial ;  earnest  to  be  sure,  in  some 
sense  great,  and  far  more  satisfactory  than  any  symphony  by  Raff, 
or  any  others  of  the  day,  which  we  have  heard;  but  not  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  same  day  with  any  symphony  by  Schumann,  Mendels- 
sohn, or  the  great  one  by  Schubert,  not  to  speak  of  Beethoven's. 
.  .  .  Our  interest  in  it  will  increase,  but  we  foresee  the  limit;  and 
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certainly  it  cannot  be  popular;  it  will  not  be  loved  like  the  dear 
masterpieces  of  genius."  The  Harvard  Musical  Association  gave  a 
second  performance  on  January  31,  1878. 


The  first  movement  opens  with  a  short  introduction,  Un  poco 
sostenuto,  C  minor,  6-8,  which  leads  without  a  pause  into  the  first 
movement  proper,  Allegro,  C  minor. 

Second  movement,  Andante  sostenuto,  E  major,  3-4. 

The  place  of  the  traditional  Scherzo  is  supplied  by  a  movement. 
Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso,  A-flat  major,  2-4. 

The  finale  begins  with  an  Adagio,  C  minor,  4-4,  in  which  there 
are  hints  of  the  themes  of  the  allegro  which  follows.  Here  William 
Foster  Apthorp  should  be  quoted: 

"With  the  thirtieth  measure  the  tempo  changes  to  piu  andante, 
and  we  come  upon  one  of  the  most  poetic  episodes  in  all  Brahms. 
Amid  hushed,  tremulous  harmonies  in  the  strings,  the  horn  and 
afterward  the  flute  pour  forth  an  utterly  original  melody,  the  char- 
acter of  which  ranges  from  passionate  pleading  to  a  sort  of  wild 
exultation,  according  to  the  instrument  that  plays  it.  The  coloring 
is  enriched  by  the  solemn  tones  of  the  trombones,  which  appear  for 
the  first  time  in  this  movement.  It  is  ticklish  work  trying  to  dive 
down  into  a  composer's  brain,  and  surmise  what  special  outside 
source  his  inspiration  may  have  had ;  but  one  cannot  help  feeling 
that  this  whole  wonderful  episode  may  have  been  suggested  to 
Brahms  by  the  tones  of  the  Alpine  horn,  as  it  awakens  the  echoes 
from  mountain  after  mountain  on  some  of  the  high  passes  in  the 
Bernese  Oberland.*  This  is  certainly  what  the  episode  recalls  to 
anyone  who  has  ever  heard  those  poetic  tones  and  their  echoes.  A 
short,  solemn,  even  ecclesiastical  interruption  by  the  trombones  and 
bassoons  is  of  more  thematic  importance.  As  the  horn-tones  grad- 
ually die  away,  and  the  cloudlike  harmonies  in  the  strings  sink 
lower  and  lower — like  mist  veiling  the  landscape — an  impressive 
pause  ushers  in  the  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio  (in  C  major,  4-4 
time).  The  introductory  Adagio  has  already  given  us  mysterious 
hints  at  what  is  to  come;  and  now  there  bursts  forth  in  the  strings 
the  most  joyous,  exuberant  Volkslied  melody,  a  very  Hymn  to  Joy, 
which  in  some  of  its  phrases,  as  it  were  unconsciously  and  by  sheer 
affinity  of  nature,  flqfltvs  into  strains  from  the  similar  melody  in  the 
Finale  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.  One  cannot  call  it  plagia- 
rism :  it  is  two  men  saying  the  same  thing." 

This  melody  is  repeated  by  horns  and  wood-wind  with  a  pizzicato 
string  accompaniment,  and  is  finally  taken  up  by  the  whole  or- 
chestra fortissimo  (without  trombones).  The  second  theme  is  an- 
nounced softly  by  the  strings.  In  the  rondo  finale  the  themes  hinted 
at  in  the  introduction  are  brought  in  and  developed  with  some  new 
ones.  The  coda  is  based  chiefly  on  the  first  theme. 

Dr.  Heinrich  Reimann  finds  Max  Klinger's  picture  of  "Pro- 
metheus Unbound"  "the  true  parallel"  to  this  symphony. 

♦There  has  lately  been  an  attempt  to  prove  that  Brahms  had  in  mind  the  solemn 
notes  of  "Big  Ben"  in  London.  Brahms  never  was  in  London,  but  a  friend  told  him 
about  "Big  Ben"  and  gave  him  the  notation  ! — P.  H. 
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Perret,  G. 
Voisin,  R. 
Mann,  J. 

Raichman,  J. 
Hansotte,  L. 
Kenfield,  L. 
Adam,  E. 

Tubas. 

Harps. 

Timpani. 

Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 
Adam,  E. 

Zighera,  B. 
Caughey,  E. 

Ritter,  A. 
Polster,  M. 

Sternburg,  S. 
White,  L. 

Organ. 

Celesta. 

Librarian. 

Snow,  A. 

Fiedler,  A. 

Rogers,  L.  J. 
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Hat  of  French 

felt  with  lifted 

brim  and  cut 

pin  tucks 

WOO 


Lifted  Brims,  Tucks  and  Folds 
Give  Charm  to  Many  New  Hats 

The  Spanish  brim,  folded  back  brims  which  turn  into  coronet  lines,  drapery 
of  sculptured  aspect,  the  softening  influence  of  double  brims  and  the  pertness 
of  feather  trimmings — these  are  high  points  in  millinery  fashions.  Supple  felts, 
vis  a  vis,  and  fine  soleil  best  portray  these  features  which  are  now  so  popular. 

10.00  to  15.00  to  25.00 

French  Salon — Second  Floor 
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SANDERS  THEATRE         ....         CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


B©si© 


Fiftieth  Season,    1930-1931 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  16 

AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven  ....         Symphony  No.  7  in  A  major,  Opus  92 

I.  Poco  sostenuto;  Vivace. 

II.  Allegretto. 

III.  Presto;  Assai  meno  presto;  Tempo  primo. 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio. 


Strauss         ....        "Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  after  the 

Old-fashioned  Rogui 
Rondo  form,  Op.  28 


Old-fashioned  Roguish   Manner"  in 


Debussy "Prelude  a  TApres-midi  d'un  Faune 

(Eglogue  de  S.  Mallarme)" 

Wagner  .         .         .         .         .         Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von 

Nurnberg" 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony. 
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Symphony,  A  major,  No.  7,  Op.  92.  .      .      .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(Bom  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827) 

The  first  sketches  of  this  symphony  were  probably  made  before 
1811  or  even  1810.  Several  of  them  in  the  sketch  book  that  belonged 
to  Gustave  Petter  of  Vienna  and  was  analyzed  by  Nottenbohm,  were 
for  the  first  movement.*  Two  sketches  for  the  famous  Allegretto  are 
mingled  with  phrases  of  the  Quartet  in  C  major,  Op.  59,  No.  3,  dedi- 
cated in  1818  to  Count  Rasoumovsky.  One  of  the  two  bears  the 
title :  "Anfang  Variations."  There  is  a  sketch  for  the  Scherzo,  first 
in  F  major,  then  in  C  major,  with  the  indication:  "Second  part." 
Another  sketch  for  the  Scherzo  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the 
beginning  of  the  "Dance  of  Peasants"  in  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  for 
which  reason  it  was  rejected.  In  one  of  the  sketches  for  the  Finale, 
Beethoven  wrote:  "Goes  at  first  in  F-sharp  minor,  then  in  C-sharp 
minor."  He  preserved  this  modulation,  but  did  not  use  the  theme 
to  which  the  indication  was  attached.  Another  motive  in  the  Finale 
as  sketched  was  the  Irish  air,  "Nora  Creina,"  for  which  he  wrote  an 
accompaniment  at  the  request  of  George  Thomson,  the  collector  of 
Scottish,  Welsh,  and  Irish  melodies. 

Thayer  states  that  Beethoven  began  the  composition  of  the  Seventh 
Symphony  in  the  spring  of  1812.  Prod'homme  believes  that  the 
work  was  begun  in  the  winter  of  1811-12. 

The  autograph  manuscript  that  belongs  to  the  Mendelssohn  family 
of  Berlin  bears  the  inscription :  "Sinf onie.  L.  v.  Bthvn  1812  13ten 
M."  A  blundering  binder  cut  the  paper  so  that  only  the  first  line 
of  the  M  is  to  be  seen.  There  has,  therefore,  been  a  dispute  whether 
the  month  was  May,  June,  or  July.  Beethoven  wrote  to  Varena  on 
May  8,  1812:  "I  promise  you  immediately  a  wholly  new  symphony 
for  the  next  Academy,  and,  as  I  now  have  opportunity,  the  copying 
will  not  cost  you  a  heller."  He  wrote  on  July  19 :  "A  new  symphony 
is  now  ready.  As  the  Archduke  Rudolph  will  have  it  copied,  you 
will  be  at  no  expense  in  the  matter."  It  is  generally  believed  that 
the  symphony  was  completed  May  13,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be 
performed  at  a  concert  at  Whitsuntide. 

Other  works  composed  in  1812  were  the  Eighth  Symphony,  a 
pianoforte  trio  in  one  movement  (B-flat  major),  three  Equale  for 
trombones,  the  sonata  in  G  major  for  pianoforte  and  violin,  Op.  96, 
and  some  of  the  Irish  and  Welsh  melodies  for  Thomson. 

The  score  of  the  Symphony  was  dedicated  to  the  Count  Moritz  von 
Fries  and  published  in  1816.  The  edition  for  the  pianoforte  was 
dedicated  to  the  Tsarina  Elizabeth  Alexievna  of  All  the  Russias. 

The  Seventh  and  Eighth  Symphonies  were  probably  played  over 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Archduke  Rudolph's  in  Vienna  on  April  20, 
1813.  Beethoven  in  the  same  month  vainly  endeavored  to  produce 
them  at  a  concert.  The  first  performance  of  the  Seventh  was  at 
Vienna  in  the  large  hall  of  the  University,  on  December  8,  1813. 

•See  the   Thayer-Krehbiel   "Life   of  Beethoven,"   Vol.   II,   pp.   151,   152. 


Malzel,  the  famous  maker  of  automata,  exhibited  in  Vienna  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1812-13  his  automatic  trumpeter  and  panharmoni- 
con.  The  former  played  a  French  cavalry  march  with  calls  and 
tunes;  the  latter  was  composed  of  the  instruments  used  in  the 
ordinary  military  band  of  the  period, — trumpets,  drums,  flutes, 
clarinets,  oboes,  cymbals,  triangle,  etc.  The  keys  were  moved  by  a 
cylinder.  Overtures  by  Handel  and  Cherubini  and  Haydn's  Military 
Symphony  were  played  with  ease  and  precision.  Beethoven  planned 
his  "Wellington's  Sieg,"  or  "Battle  of  Vittoria,"  for  this  machine. 
Malzel  made  arrangements  for  a  concert, — a  concert  "for  the  benefit 
of  Austrian  and  Bavarian  soldiers  disabled  at  the  battle  of  Hanau."* 

The  arrangements  for  this  charity  concert  were  made  in  haste,  for 
several  musicians  of  reputation  were  then,  as  birds  of  passage,  in 
Vienna,  and  they  wished  to  take  parts.  Among  the  distinguished 
players  were  Salieri  and  Hummel,  who  looked  after  the  "cannon" 
in  "Wellington's  Sieg" ;  the  young  Meyerbeer,  who  beat  a  bass  drum 
and  of  whom  Beethoven  said  to  Tomaschek:  "Ha!  ha!  ha!  I  was 
not  at  all  satisfied  with  him;  he  never  struck  on  the  beat;  he  was 
always  too  late,  and  I  was  obliged  to  speak  to  him  rudely.  Ha !  ha ! 
ha !  I  could  do  nothing  with  him ;  he  did  not  have  the  courage  to 
strike  on  the  beat !"  Spohr  and  Mayseder  were  seated  at  the  second 
and  third  violin  desks,  and  Schuppanzigh  was  the  concert-master; 

♦For  a  full  account  of  the  bitter  quarrel  between  Beethoven  and  Malzel  over  the 
"Schlacht  Symphonic"  see  "Beethoven's  Letters"  edited  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Kalischer 
(London,    1909),   Vol.    I,   pp.    322-326.      The   two   were   afterwards    reconciled. 


Analytic  Symphony  Series 

Edited  by  Percy  Goetschius,  Mus.  Doc. 
For  the  lover  of  the  best  in  music;  essential  to  the  music  student.     Careful 


and  complete  analysis  of  each  movement. 


Beethoven's 
Fifth  Symphony 


First  Movement,  AJegr< 


The  formal  design  and  synthetic 
arrangement  of  each  part  is  de- 
fined; every  Cadence  is  marked 
to  show  location  and  extent  of 
successive  phrases.  Thematic  rela- 
tions are  pointed  out.  Explanatory 
Preface  and  Critical  Biographical 
Notes.  Not  a pianhtk  version,  but 
an  accurate  record  of  the  orchestral 
contents,  in  a  two-handed  setting. 

Thirty-two  Symphonies  by  Master 
Composers.  A  unique  series  of 
outstanding  works  that  will  enrich 
any  library  and  will  prove  invalu- 
able to  music  students  and  music 
lovers.     Prices,  .75  to  $1.25  each. 


Oliver  Ditson  Company 
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the  celebrated  Dragonetti  was  one  of  the  double-basses.    Beethoven 
conducted. 

The  programme  was  as  follows:  "A  brand-new  symphony,"  the 
Seventh,  in  A  major,  by  Beethoven;  two  marches,  one  by  Dussek, 
the  other  by  Pleyel,  played  by  Malzel's  automatic  trumpeter  with 
full  orchestral  accompaniment;  "Wellington's  Sieg,  oder  die 
Schlacht  bei  Vittoria."  "Wellington's  Sieg"  was  completed  in  Oc- 
tober, 1813,  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  Wellington  over  the  French 
troops  in  Spain  on  June  21  of  that  year.  Malzel  had  persuaded 
Beethoven  to  compose  the  piece  for  his  panharmonicon.  He  fur- 
nished material  for  it  and  gave  him  the  idea  of  using  "God  Save  the 
King"  as  the  subject  of  a  lively  fugue.  He  purposed  to  produce 
the  work  at  concerts,-  so  as  to  raise  money  enough  for  him  and 
Beethoven  to  visit  London.  A  shrewd  fellow,  he  said  that  if  the 
"Battle  Symphony"  were  scored  for  orchestra  and  played  in  Vienna 
with  success,  an  arrangement  for  his  panharmonicon  would  then 
be  of  more  \alue  to  him.  Beethoven  dedicated  the  work  to  the 
Prince  Kegent,  afterwards  George  IV.,  and  forwarded  a  copy  to 
him,  but  the  "First  Gentleman  in  Europe"  never  acknowledged  the 
compliment.  "Wellington's  Sieg"  was  not  performed  in  London 
until  February  10,  1815,  when  it  had  a  great  run.  The  news  of  this 
success  pleased  Beethoven  very  much.  He  made  a  memorandum  of 
it  in  the  note-book  which  he  carried  with  him  to  taverns. 

This  benefit  concert  was  brilliantly  successful.  There  was  a 
repetition  of  it  December  12  with  the  same  prices  of  admission,  ten 
and  five  florins.  The  net  profit  of  the  two  performances  was  four 
thousand  six  gulden.  Spohr  tells  us  that  the  new  pieces  gave  "ex- 
traordinary pleasure,  especially  the  symphony;  the  wondrous  sec- 
ond movement  was  repeated  at  each  concert ;  it  made  a  deep,  endur- 
ing impression  on  me.  The  performance  was  a  masterly  one,  in 
spite  of  the  uncertain  and  often  ridiculous  conducting  by  Bee- 
thoven." Gloggl  was  present  at  a  rehearsal  when  the  violinists 
refused  to  play  a  passage  in  the  symphony,  and  declared  that  it 
could  not  be  played.  "Beethoven  told  them  to  take  their  parts  home 
and  practise  them;  then  the  passage  would  surely  go."  It  was  at 
these  rehearsals  that  Spohr  saw  the  deaf  composer  crouch  lower  and 
lower  to  indicate  a  long  diminuendo,  and  rise  again  and  spring  into 
the  air  when  he  demanded  a  climax.  And  he  tells  of  a  pathetic  yet 
ludicrous  blunder  of  Beethoven,  who  could  not  hear  the  soft 
passages. 

The  Chevalier  Ignaz  von  Seyfried  told  his  pupil  Krenn  that  at  a 
rehearsal  of  the  symphony,  hearing  discordant  kettledrums  in  a  pas- 
sage of  the  Finale  and  thinking  that  the  copyist  had  made  a  blunder, 
he  said  circumspectly  to  the  composer:  "My  dear  friend,  it  seems 
to  me  there  is  a  mistake:  the  drums  are  not  in  tune."  Beethoven 
answered :  "I  did  not  intend  them  to  be."  But  the  truth  of  this  tale 
has  been  disputed. 


The  first  performance  in  New  York  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  November  18,  1843,  when  U.  C.  Hill  conducted. 
The  other  orchestral  numbers  were  the  overture  to  "The  Magic  Flute" 
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and  Weber's  "Jubilee"  overture.  Signora  Castellon  sang  "Quando 
quell'  non  quell'  unico"  from  Alessandro  Mni's*  "Ida  della  Torre" 
(produced  in  1837),  and  "Kegnava  nel  silenzo"  from  "Lucia  di  Lam- 
mermoor.' 
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Mark  what  commentators  have  found  in  the  Seventh  Symphony: 
One  finds  a  new  pastoral  symphony;  another,  a  new  "Eroica." 
Alberti  is  sure  that  it  is  a  description  of  the  joy  of  Germany  deliv- 
ered from  the  French  yoke.  Dr.  Iken  of  Bremen  saw  in  it  a  political 
revolution.  Nohl  shakes  his  head  and  swears  it  is  a  knightly  festi- 
val. Marx  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  music  describes  a  Southern 
race,  brave  and  warlike,  such  as  the  ancient  Moors  of  Spain.  An  old 
edition  of  the  symphony  gave  this  programme :  "Arrival  of  the  Vil- 
lagers ;  Nuptial  Benediction ;  The  Bride's  Procession ;  The  Wedding 
Feast."  Did  not  Schumann  discover  in  the  second  movement  the 
marriage  ceremony  of  a  village  couple?  D'Ortigue  found  that  the 
Andante  pictured  a  procession  in  an  old  cathedral  or  in  the  cata- 
combs; while  Durenberg,  a  more  cheerful  person,  prefers  to  call  it 
the  love-dream  of  a  sumptuous  odalisque.  The  Finale  has  many 
meanings :  a  battle  of  giants  or  warriors  of  the  North  returning  to 
their  country  after  the  fight;  a  feast  of  Bacchus  or  an  orgy  of  the 
villagers  after  a  wedding.  Ulibichev  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  Bee- 
thoven portrayed  in  this  Finale  a  drunken  revel  to  express  the  dis- 
gust excited  in  him  by  such  popular  recreations.  Even  Wagner 
writes  hysterically  about  this  symphony  as  "the  apotheosis  of  the 
c|£nce,"  and  he  reminds  a  friend  of  the  "Stromkarl"  of  Sweden,  who 
knows  eleven  variations,  and  mortals  should  dance  to  only  ten  of 
them :  the  eleventh  belongs  to  the  Night  spirit  and  his  crew,  and,  if 
any  one  plays  it,  tables  and  benches,  cans  and  cups,  the  grand- 

*Nini,  born  at  Fano  on  November  1,  1805,  died  chapel  master  of  the  Cathedral  at 
Bergamo,  December  27,  1880.  From  1830  to  1837  he  was  director  of  the  Vocal  School 
at  Leningrad.  Other  operas  by  him  were  "La  Marescialla  d'Ancre"  (1839),  "Cristina 
di  Suezia"  (1840),  "Margherita  di  York"  (1841),  "Odalisca"  (1842),  "Virginia" 
(1843),  "II  Corsaro"  (1847).  Two  other  operas  were  left  in  manuscript.  Nini  wrote 
much  for  the  church,  a  "Miserere"   a  cappella,   and  other  compositions. 


j^etter  Qoffee 

MADE   AN   EASIER   WAY! 

No  one  is  ever  disappointed  with     cup  is  perfect  because  every  cup 
coffee  made  the  new  G.  Washing-     is  fresh-made,  instantly,  in  exactly 


ton  way.  G.Washington's 
is  real  coffee  with  the 
grounds  removed  .  .  . 
coffee  specially  prepared 
to  be  made  in  the  cup  by 
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in  the  Boston  Symphony 
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mother,  the  blind  and  lame,  yea,  the  children  in  the  cradle,  fall  to 
dancing.  "The  last  movement  of  the  Seventh  Symphony,"  says 
Wagner,  "is  this  eleventh  variation." 

Why  should  anything  be  read  into  the  music  of  this  Seventh  Sym- 
phony? It  may  be  that  the  Abbe  Stadler  was  right  in  saying  that 
the  theme  of  the  trio  in  the  Scherzo  is  an  old  pilgrim  hymn  of  Lower 
Austria,  but  the  statement  is  of  only  antiquarian  interest. 

To  them  that  wish  to  read  the  noblest  and  most  poetic  apprecia- 
tion of  the  symphony,  the  essay  of  Berlioz  will  bring  unfailing  de- 
light. The  Seventh  Symphony  needs  no  analysis;  it  escapes  the 
commentator.  As  the  landscape  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  so 
the  symphony  is  in  the  ear  of  the  hearer. 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

I.  The  first  movement  opens  with  an  Introduction,  poco  sos- 
tenuto,  A  major,  4-4.    The  main  body  is  Allegretto,  A  minor,  2-4. 

II.  Allegretto,  A  minor,  2-4. 

III.  Presto,  F  major,  3-4.* 

IV.  The  Finale,  Allegro  con  brio,  A  major,  2-4,  is  a  wild  rondo  on 
two  themes.  Here,  according  to  M.  Prod'homme  and  others,  as 
Beethoven  achieved  in  the  Scherzo  the  highest  and  fullest  expression 
of  exuberant  joy, — "unbuttoned  joy,"  as  the  composer  himself  would 
have  said, — so  in  the  Finale  the  joy  becomes  orgiastic.  The  furious, 
bacchantic  first  theme  is  repeated  after  the  exposition,  and  there  is 
a  sort  of  coda  to  it,  "as  a  chorus  might  follow  upon  the  stanzas  of  a 
song." 


"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  After  the  Old-fashioned 
Koguish  Manner, — in  Rondo  Form,"  for  Full  Orchestra, 
Op.  28 Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  now  living  at  Vienna) 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  lustige  Streiche,  nach  alter  Schelmenweise — 


in  Rondoform — fur  grosses  Orchester  gesetzt,  von  Richard  Strauss," 
was  produced  at  a  Gurzenich  concert  at  Cologne,  November  5,  1895. 
It  was  composed  in  1894-95  at  Munich,  and  the  score  was  com- 
pleted there,  May  6,  1895.  The  score  and  parts  were  published  in 
September,  1895- 

There  has  been  dispute  concerning  the  proper  translation  of  the 
phrase,  "nach  alter  Schelmenweise,"  in  the  title.  Some,  and  Mr. 
Apthorp  was  one  of  them,  translate  it  "after  an  old  rogue's  tune." 
Others  will  not  have  this  at  all,  and  prefer  "after  the  old, — or  old- 
fashioned, — roguish  manner,"  or,  as  Mr.  Krehbiel  suggested,  "in  the 
style  of  old-time  waggery,"  and  this  view  is  in  all  probability  the 
sounder.  It  is  hard  to  twist  "Schelmenweise"  into  "rogue's  tune." 
"Schelmenstuck,"  for  instance,  is  "a  knavish  trick,"  a  "piece  of 

♦Alexander  Siloti,  the  Russian  pianist  and  conductor,  contributed  an  article  to 
the  Signale  of  September  17,  1913,  in  which  he  argued  that  this  whole  Scherzo  should 
be  considered  as  being  in  6-4  instead  of  3-4. 
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roguery."  As  Mr.  Krehbiel  well  said:  "The  reference  [Schelmen- 
weise]  goes,  not  to  the  thematic  form  of  the  phrase,  but  to  its  struc- 
ture. This  is  indicated,  not  only  by  the  grammatical  form  of  the 
phrase  but  also  by  the  parenthetical  explanation :  'in  Rondo  form.' 
What  connection  exists  between  roguishness,  or  waggishness,  and 
the  rondo  form  it  might  be  difficult  to  explain.  The  roguish  wag  in 
this  case  is  Richard  Strauss  himself,  who,  besides  putting  the  puzzle 
into  his  title,  refused  to  provide  the  composition  with  even  the 
smallest  explanatory  note  which  might  have  given  a  clue  to  its 
contents."  It  seems  to  us  that  the  puzzle  in  the  title  is  largely 
imaginary.  There  is  no  need  of  attributing  any  intimate  connection 
between  "roguish  manner"  and  "rondo  form." 

Till  (or  Tyll)  Eulenspiegel  is  the  hero  of  an  old  Volksbuch  of  the 
fifteenth  century  attributed  to  Dr.  Thomas  Murner  (1475-1530). 
Till  is  supposed  to  be  a  wandering  mechanic  of  Brunswick,  who  plays 
all  sorts  of  tricks,  practical  jokes, — some  of  them  exceedingly  coarse, 
— on  everybody,  and  he  always  comes  out  ahead.  In  the  book,  Till 
(or  Till  Owlglass,  as  he  is  known  in  the  English  translation)  goes 
to  the  gallows,  but  he  escapes  through  an  exercise  of  his  ready  wit, 
and  dies  peacefully  in  bed,  playing  a  sad  joke  on  his  heirs,  and  re- 
fusing to  lie  still  and  snug  in  his  grave.  Strauss  kills  him  on  the 
scaffold.  The  German  name  is  said  to  find  its  derivation  in  an 
old  proverb :  "Man  sees  his  own  faults  as  little  as  a  monkey  or  an 
owl  recognizes  his  ugliness  in  looking  into  a  mirror." 

When  Dr.  Franz  Wullner,  who  conducted  the  first  performance  at 
Cologne,  asked  the  composer  for  an  explanatory  programme  of  the 
"poetical  intent"  of  the  piece,  Strauss  replied :  "It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  furnish  a  programme  to  'Eulenspiegel' ;  were  I  to  put  into 
words  the  thoughts  which  its  several  incidents  suggested  to  me, 
they  would  seldom  suffice,  and  might  even  give  rise  to  offence.  Let 
me  leave  it,  therefore,  to  my  hearers  to  crack  the  hard  nut  which  the 
Rogue  has  prepared  for  them.  By  way  of  helping  them  to  a  better 
understanding,  it  seems  sufficient  to  point  out  the  two  'Eulenspiegel' 
motives,  which,  in  the  most  manifold  disguises,  moods,  and  situa- 
tions, pervade  the  whole  up  to  the  catastrophe,  when,  after  he  has 
been  condemned  to  death,  Till  is  strung  up  to  the  gibbet.     For  the 
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rest,  let  them  guess  at  the  musical  joke  which  a  Rogue  has  offered 
them."  Strauss  indicated  in  notation  three  motives, — the  opening 
theme  of  the  introduction,  the  horn  theme  that  follows  almost  im- 
mediately, and  the  descending  interval  expressive  of  condemnation 
and  the  scaffold. 


Prelude  to  "The  Afternoon  op  a  Faun   (after  the  Eclogue  of 
Stephane  Mallarme)"   ....   Achille  Claude  Debussy 

(Born  at  St.  Germain  (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,  1862;  died  at  Paris, 

March  26,  1918) 

"Prelude  a  l'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune  (Eglogue  de  S.  Mallarme)" 
was  played  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  National  Society  of 
Music,  Paris,  December  23,  1894.  The  conductor  was  Gustave 
Doret.  The  second  performance  was  at  a  Colonne  concert,  Paris, 
October  20,  1895. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston — it  was  also  the  first  in  the 
United  States — was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club,  Mr. 
Longy  conductor,  April  1,  1902. 

Stephane  Mallarme  formulated  his  revolutionary  ideas  concern- 
ing style  about  1875,  when  the  Pamasse  C ontemporain  rejected  his 
first  poem  of  true  importance,  "L'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune."  The 
poem  was  published  in  1876  as  a  quarto  pamphlet,  illustrated  by 
Manet.  The  eclogue  is  to  the  vast  majority  cryptic.  The  poet's  aim, 
as  Edmund  Gosse  expresses  it,  was  "to  use  words  in  such  harmoni- 
ous combinations  as  will  suggest  to  the  reader  a  mood  or  a  condition 
which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  text,  but  is  nevertheless  paramount  in 
the  poet's  mind  at  the  moment  of  composition."  Mallarme,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Gosse,  accepted  with  delight  this  understanding  of  his 
purpose :  "I  make  music,  and  do  not  call  by  this  name  that  which  is 
drawn  from  the  euphonic  putting  together  of  words, — this  first  re- 
quirement is  taken  for  granted;  but  that  which  is  beyond,  on  the 
other  side,  and  produced  magically  by  certain  dispositions  of  speech 
and  language,  is  then  only  a  means  of  material  communication  with 
the  reader,  as  are  the  keys  of  the  pianoforte  to  a  hearer." 

Gosse  gave  this  explanation  of  the  poem  that  suggested  music  to 
Debussy :  "It  appears  in  the  florilege  which  he  has  just  published, 
and  I  have  now  read  it  again,  as  I  have  often  read  it  before.  To  say 
that  I  understand  it  bit  by  bit,  phrase  by  phrase,  would  be  excessive. 
But,  if  I  am  asked  whether  this  famous  miracle  of  unintelligibility 
gives  me  pleasure,  I  answer,  cordially,  Yes.  I  even  fancy  that  I  ob- 
tain from  it  as  definite  and  as  solid  an  impression  as  M.  Mallarme* 
desires  to  produce.  This  is  what  I  read  in  it:  A  faun — a  simple, 
sensuous,  passionate  being — wakens  in  the  forest  at  daybreak  and 
tries  to  recall  his  experience  of  the  previous  afternoon.  Was  he  the 
fortunate  recipient  of  an  actual  visit  from  nymphs,  white  and  golden 
goddesses,  divinely  tender  and  indulgent?  Or  is  the  memory  he 
seems  to  retain  nothing  but  the  shadow  of  a  vision,  no  more  sub- 
stantial than  the  'arid  rain'  of  notes  from  his  own  flute?  He  cannot 
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tell.  Yet  surely  there  was,  surely  there  is,  an  animal  whiteness 
among  the  brown  reeds  of  the  lake  that  shines  out  yonder.  Were 
they,  are  they,  swans?  No!  But  Naiads  plunging?  Perhaps! 
Vaguer  and  vaguer  grows  the  impression  of  this  delicious  experience. 
He  would  resign  his  woodland  godship  to  retain  it.  A  garden  of 
lilies,  golden-headed,  white-stalked,  behind  the  trellis  of  red  roses? 
Ah !  the  effort  is  too  great  for  his  poor  brain.  Perhaps  if  he  selects 
one  lily  from  the  garth  of  lilies,  one  benign  and  beneficent  yielder  of 
her  cup  to  thirsty  lips,  the  memory,  the  ever-receding  memory,  may 
be  forced  back.  So  when  he  has  glutted  upon  a  bunch  of  grapes,  he 
is  wont  to  toss  the  empty  skins  in  the  air  and  blow  them  out  in  a 
visionary  greediness.  But  no,  the  delicious  hour  grows  vaguer ;  ex- 
perience or  dream,  he  will  never  know  which  it  was.  The  sun  is 
warm,  the  grasses  yielding;  and  he  curls  himself  up  again,  after 
worshipping  the  efficacious  star  of  wine,  that  he  may  pursue  the 
dubious  ecstasy  into  the  more  hopeful  boskages  of  sleep. 

"This,  then,  is  what  I  read  in  the  so  excessively  obsure  and  un- 
intelligible 'L'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune' ;  and,  accompanied  as  it  is 
with  a  perfect  suavity  of  language  and  melody  of  rhythm,  I  know 
not  what  more  a  poem  of  eight  pages  could  be  expected  to  give.  It 
supplies  a  simple  and  direct  impression  of  physical  beauty,  of  har- 
mony, of  color ;  it  is  exceedingly  mellifluous,  when  once  the  ear  un- 
derstands that  the  poet,  instead  of  being  the  slave  of  the  Alex- 
andrine, weaves  his  variations  round  it,  like  a  musical  composer." 


"The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun"  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes, 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  harps, 
small  antique  cymbals,  strings.  It  is  dedicated  to  Raymond 
Bonheur. 

The  chief  theme  is  announced  by  the  flute,  tres  modere,  E  major, 
9-8.  Louis  Laloy  gives  the  reins  to  his  fancy:  "One  is  immediately 
transported  into  a  better  world ;  all  that  is  leering  and  savage  in  the 
snub-nosed  face  of  the  faun  disappears;  desire  still  speaks,  but  there 
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is  a  veil  of  tenderness  and  melancholy.  The  chord  of  the  wood-wind, 
the  distant  call  of  the  horns,  the  limpid  flood  of  harp-tones,  accentu- 
ate this  impression.  The  call  is  louder,  more  urgent,  but  it  almost 
immediately  dies  away,  to  let  the  flute  sing  again  its  song.  And  now 
the  theme  is  developed :  the  oboe  enters  in,  the  clarinet  has  its  say ; 
a  lively  dialogue  follows,  and  a  clarinet  phrase  leads  to  a  new  theme 
which  speaks  of  desire  satisfied;  or  it  expresses  the  rapture  of 
mutual  emotion  rather  than  the  ferocity  of  victory.  The  first  theme 
returns,  more  languorous,  and  the  croaking  of  muted  horns  darkens 
the  horizon.  The  theme  comes  and  goes,  fresh  chords  unfold  them- 
selves; at  last  a  solo  violoncello  joins  itself  to  the  flute;  and  then 
everything  vanishes,  as  a  mist  that  rises  in  the  air  and  scatters 
itself  in  flakes." 


* 


"L'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune"  was  produced  at  the  Chatelet,  Paris, 
as  a  ballet  scene,  on  May  29,  1912,  with  M.  Mjinsky  as  the  Faun.  I 
quote  from  the  New  York  Sun  of  June  2,  1912 : — 

"A  novelty  produced  during  the  Eussian  ballet  season  at  the 
Chatelet  Theatre  has  occasioned  an  outburst  of  protests.  The  cele- 
brated mime,  Vaslav  Nijinsky,  arranged  a  short  ballet  inspired  by 
Debussy's  music  written  to  Stephane  Mallarme's  poem  'The  Faun's 
Afternoon,'  Mjinsky  miming  the  faun.  An  editorial  in  Figaro 
signed  by  Director  Calmette  says :  'Our  readers  will  not  find  the 
usual  notice  of  the  performance  in  the  theatrical  columns,  because  I 
have  suppressed  it.  I  do  not  criticise  the  music,  which  was  written 
ten  years  ago,  but  I  am  convinced  that  all  the  readers  who  were  pres- 
ent at  the  Chatelet  yesterday  will  approve  my  protest  against  an 
exhibition  offered  as  a  profound  production  perfumed  with  precious 
art  and  harmonious  poetry.  The  words  aart"  and  "poetry"  in  con- 
nection with  such  a  spectacle  are  mere  mockery.  It  was  neither  a 
graceful  eclogue  nor  a  profound  production.  We  saw  an  unseemly 
faun  with  vile  movements  and  shameless  gestures,  and  that  was  all. 
The  hisses  which  greeted  the  pantomime  were  fully  justified.  The 
true  public  never  accepts  such  animal  realism." 


Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg" 

Kichard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883) 

The  Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg"  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  November  1,  1862.  The  opera  was  first 
performed  at  Munich,  June  21,  1868.* 

*The  chief  singers  at  this  first  performance  at  the  Royal  Court  Theatre,  Munich, 
were  Betz,  Hans  Sachs  ;  Bausewein,  Pogner ;  Holzel,  Beekmesser ;  Schlosser,  David ; 
Nachbaur,  Walther  von  Stolzing ;  Miss  Mallinger,  Eva ;  Mme.  Diez,  Magdalene.  The  first 
performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York, 
January  4,  1886,  Emil  Fischer,  Sachs;  Joseph  Staudigl,  Pogner;  Otto  Kemlitz,  Beekmesser; 
Kramer,  David;  Albert  Stritt,  Walther  von  Stalzing ;  Auguste  Krauss  (Mrs.  Anton  Seidl), 
Eva ;  Marianne  Brandt,  Magdalene.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston 
Theatre,  April  8,  1889,  with  Fischer,  Sachs;  Beck,  Pogner;  Modlinger,  Beekmesser; 
Sedlmayer,  David;  Alvary,  Walther  von  Stolzing ;  Kaschoska,  Eva;  Reil,  Magdalene.  Singers 
from  the  Orpheus  Club  of  Boston  assisted  in  the  choruses  of  the  third  act.  Anton  Seidl 
conducted. 
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The  idea  of  the  opera  occurred  to  Wagner  at  Marienbad  in  1845. 
He  then  sketched  a  scenario,  which  differed  widely  from  the  one 
finally  adopted.  It  is  possible  that  certain  scenes  were  written 
while  he  was  composing  "Lohengrin";  there  is  a  legend  that  the 
quintet  was  finished  in  1845.  Some  add  to  the  quintet  the  different 
songs  of  Sachs  and  Walther.  Wagner  wrote  a  friend,  March  12, 
1862:  "Tomorrow  I  at  least  hope  to  begin  the  composition  of  'Die 
Meistersinger.'  v  The  libretto  was  completed  at  Paris  in  1861.  He 
worked  at  Biebrich  in  1862  on  the  music.  The  Prelude  was  sketched 
in  February  of  that  year;  the  instrumentation  completed  in  the 
following  June.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  Avished  the  public  to 
hear  fragments  of  his  new  works,  as  yet  not  performed  nor  pub- 
lished,— fragments  of  "Siegfried,"  "Tristan,"  "Die  Walkiire,"  and 
he  added  to  these  the  overture  to  "Die  Meistersinger,"  the  entrance 
of  the  mastersingers,  and  Pogner's  address,  from  the  same  opera. 

His  friend,  Wendelin  Weissheimer  (1838-1910),  opera  conductor 
at  Wtirzburg  and  Mainz,  composer,  teacher,  essayist,  organized  a 
concert  at  Leipsic  for  the  production  of  certain  works.  Billow  was 
interested  in  the  scheme,  and  the  concert  was  given  in  the  hall  of 
the  Gewandhaus,  November  1,  1862,  as  stated  above. 

One  critic  wrote  of  the  "Meistersinger"  Prelude,  "The  overture, 
a  long  movement  in  moderate  march  tempo,  with  predominating 
brass,  without  any  distinguishing  chief  thoughts  and  without 
noticeable  and  recurring  points  of  rest,  went  along  and  soon 
awakened  a  feeling  of  monotony."  The  critic  of  the  Mitteldeutsche 
Volkzeitung  wrote  in  terms  of  enthusiasm.  The  Signale's  critic 
was  bitter  in  opposition.  He  wrote  at  length,  and  finally  charac- 
terized the  Prelude  as  "a  chaos,"  a  "tohu-wabohu'  and  nothing 
more."  For  an  entertaining  account  of  the  early  adventures  of  the 
Prelude,  see  "Erlebnisse  mit  Richard  Wagner,  Franz  Liszt,  and 
vielen  anderen  Zeitgenossen,  nebst  deren  Briefen,"  by  W.  Weiss- 
heimer (Stuttgart  and  Leipsic,  1898),  pages  163-209. 

The  Prelude  was  then  played  at  Vienna  (the  dates  of  Wagner's 
three  concerts  were  December  26,  1862,  January  4,  11,  1863), 
Prague   (February  8,  1863),  Leningrad   (February  19,  March  6,  8, 
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10,  1863).  It  was  performed  at  Moscow,  Budapest,  Prague  again, 
and  Breslau  in  1863. 

This  Prelude  is  in  reality  a  broadly  developed  overture  in  the  classic  form 
It  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  parts,  which  are  closely  knit  together. 

1.  An  initial  period,  moderato,  in  the  form  of  a  march  built  on  four  chief 
themes  combined  in  various  ways.  The  tonality  of  C  Major  is  well  maintained 

2.  A  second  period,  E  major,  of  lyrical  character,  fully  developed,  and  in  a 
way  the  centre  of  the  composition. 

3.  An  intermediate  episode  in  the  nature  of  a  scherzo,  developed  from  the 
initial  theme,  treated  in  diminution  and  in  fugued  style. 

4.  A  revival  of  the  lyric  theme,  combined  this  time  simultaneously  with  the 
two  chief  themes  of  the  first  period,  which  leads  to  a  coda  wherein  the  initial 
phrase  is  introduced  in  the  manner  of  a  stretto. 

The  opening  energetic  march  theme  serves  throughout  the  work  to  char- 
acterize the  mastersingers.  As  Wagner  said,  "The  German  is  angular  and 
awkward  when  he  wishes  to  show  his  good  manners,  but  he  is  noble  and 
superior  to  all  when  he  takes  fire."  The  theme  might  characterize  the  German 
bourgeoisie  (compare  Elgar's  theme  of  "London  Citizenship"  in  "Cockaigne"). 
Secondary  figures  are  formed  from  disintegrated  portions  of  this  theme. 

The  exposition  of  the  initial  theme,  with  the  first  development,  leads  to  a 
second  theme.  It  is  essentially  lyrical ;  given  at  first  to  the  flute,  it  hints  at 
the  growing  love  of  Walther  for  Eva.  Oboe,  clarinet,  and  horn  are  associated 
with  the  flute,  and  alternate  with  it  in  the  development. 

A  flourish  of  violins  leads  to  a  third  theme,  intoned  by  the  brass,  sustained 
by  harp.  This  theme  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  by  Wagner  from  the 
"Crowned  Tone"  of  Heinrich  Miigling.*  This  pompous  theme  may  be  called 
the  fanfare  of  the  corporation,  the  theme  of  the  guild,  or  the  theme  of  the 
banner,  the  emblem  of  the  corporation.  It  is  soon  combined  with  the  theme 
of  the  mastersingers,  and  at  the  conclusion  the  whole  orchestra  is  used. 

A  short  and  nervous  episode  of  eight  measures  introduces  a  series  of  modu- 
lations, which  lead  to  a  broadly  extended  melody, — the  theme  that  char- 
acterizes in  general  the  love  of  Walther  and  Eva.  Here  begins  the  second 
part  of  the  overture.  The  love  theme  after  development  is  combined  with  a 
more  passionate  figure,  which  is  used  in  the  opera  in  many  ways, — as  when 
Sachs  sings  of  the  spring;  as  when  it  is  used  as  an  expression  of  Walther's 
ardor  in  the  accompaniment  to  his  trial  song  in  the  first  act. 

The  tonality  of  the  first  period  is  C  major,  that  of  the  love  music  is  E  major. 
Now  there  is  an  allegretto.  "The  oboe,  in  staccato  notes,  traces  in  double 
diminution  the  theme  of  the  initial  march ;  while  the  clarinet  and  the  bassoon 
supply  ironical  counterpoint.  The  theme  of  youthful  ardor  enters  in  conten- 
tion; but  irony  triumphs,  and  there  is  a  parody    (in  E-flat)    of  the  solemn 

*See    "Der    Meistersinger    in    Geschichte    und    Kunst,"    by    Curt    Mey    (Carlsruhe),    1892, 
pp.  66-57. 
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March  of  the  Mastersingers,  with  a  new  subject  in  counterpoint  in  the  basses. 
The  counter-theme  in  the  violoncellos  is  the  theme  which  goes  from  mouth  to 
mouth  in  the  crowd  when  Beckmesser  appears  and  begins  his  Prize  Song, — 
'What?  He?  Does  he  dare?  Scheint  mir  nicht  der  RechtelV  'He's  not  the 
fellow  to  do  it.'  And  this  mocking  theme  has  importance  in  the  overture;  for 
it  changes  position  with  the  subject,  and  takes  in  turn  the  lead." 

After  a  return  to  the  short  episode,  there  is  a  thunderous  explosion.  The 
theme  of  the  mastersingers  is  sounded  by  the  brass  with  hurried  violin  figures, 
at  first  alone,  then  combined  simultaneously  with  the  love  theme,  and  with 
the  fanfare  of  the  corporation  played  scherzando  by  the  second  violins,  violas, 
and  a  portion  of  the  wood-wind.  This  is  the  culmination  of  the  overture.  The 
melodious  phrase  is  developed  broadly.  It  is  now  and  then  traversed  by  the 
ironical  theme  of  the  flouted  Beckmesser,  while  the  basses  give  a  martial 
rhythm  until  again  breaks  forth  from  the  brass  the  theme  of  the  corporation. 
The  fanfare  leads  to  a  last  and  sonorous  affirmation  of  the  Mastersinger 
theme,  which  serves  at  last  as  a  song  of  apotheosis. 


* 
*     * 


The  score  and  orchestral  parts  were  published  in  February,  1866. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Prelude  in  Boston  was  by  Theodore 
Thomas's  orchestra  on  December  4,  1871. 

The  Prelude  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  triangle,  cymbals,  harp,  and  the  usual 
strings. 

Wagner  in  his  Autobiography  tells  how  the  idea  of  "Die  Meister- 
singer"  formed  itself;  how  he  began  to  elaborate  it  in  the  hope 
that  it  might  free  him  from  the  thrall  of  the  idea  of  "Lohengrin"; 
but  he  was  impelled  to  go  back  to  the  latter  opera.  The  melody 
for  the  fragment  of  Sachs's  poem  on  the  Reformation  occurred  to 
him  while  going  through  the  galleries  of  the  Palais  Royal  on  his 
way  to  the  Taverne  Anglaise.  "There  I  found  Truinet  already 
waiting  for  me  and  asked  him  to  give  me  a  scrap  of  paper  and  a 
pencil  to  jot  down  my  melody,  which  I  quietly  hummed  over  to 
him  at  the  time."  "As  from  the  balcony  of  my  flat,  in  a  sunset 
of  great  splendor,  I  gazed  upon  the  magnificent  spectacle  of 
'Golden'  Mayence,  with  the  majestic  Rhine  pouring  along  its  out- 
skirts in  a  glory  of  light,  the  prelude  to  my  'Meistersinger'  again 
suddenly  made  its  presence  closely  and  distinctly  felt  in  my  soul. 
Once  before  had  I  seen  it  rise  before  me  out  of  a  lake  of  sorrow, 
like  some  distant  mirage.  I  proceeded  to  write  down  the  prelude 
exactly  as  it  appears  to-day  in  the  score,  that  is,  containing  the 
clear  outlines  of  the  leading  themes  of  the  whole  drama." 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  ADVERTISING  SPACE  IN  THIS  PRO- 
GRAMME  SHOULD  BE  MADE  TO  L.  S.  B.  JEFFERDS, 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  SYMPHONY  HALL  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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100%  CLEANING 


Price  as  always  2.00 


High  Class  Laundry  Service 
Daily    Collection    and   Delivery    in    Your    Neighborhood 


1 


^WANDOS 


Telephones 


i  i 


You    Can    Rely    on    Lewandos" 


J 
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SANDERS  THEATRE     ::      CAMBRIDGE 


Thursday  Evening,  November  6,  1  930 

AT  EIGHT 


Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Announcement  of  Lectures  on  the  Cambridge  Programmes  on  PageH6 
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SYMPHONY      HALL 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON   CONCERTS 

THE         WORLD'S         GREATEST        ARTISTS 


Sunday 

OCT.  19 

at  3.30 


Sunday 
OCT.  26 

at  3.30 


Sunday 
NOV.  2 

at  3.30 


Sunday 

NOV.  9 

at  3.30 


Recital  on  the 
Bechstein — Moor  Double — Keyboard 


Piano 


BOSTON  DEBUT  OF  THE  GREAT  BELGIAN  SOPRANO 


SUMDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 

at  3.30 

Nov.  23  Dec.  14  Feb.  1  Feb.  22  Mar.  15  Apr.  12 

JASCHA  HEIFETZ       FLORENCE  AUSTRAL     JOHN  CHARLES  THOMAS 


Violin  Soprano 

WALTER  GIESEKING 
Piano 

YELLI  D'ARANYI 

Violin 


Baritone 

ROLAND  HAYES 
Tenor 

PAULINE  DANFORTH 

Piano 


SEASON  TICKETS  for  the  Series  are  now  being  subscribed 

by  means  of  the  AUTOMATIC  SUBSCRIPTION  BOARD 

in  the  Symphony  Hall  Lobby. 


Tickets    for    the    Six    Concerts,    $5,    $7.50,    $10,    $12. 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 

Stje  ffiottgg  g>rJjmii  nf  Mmit 

44  CHURCH  STREET  (near  Harvard  Square)  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

-now  occupies  an  entire  building  containing  large  studios,  including  a  spacious  room, 

ideal  for  Chamber  Music.    Increased  number  of  Courses  and  enlarged  Faculty. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  USED 
Now  open  for  Registration  Catalogue  on  Request Phone:  Univ.  0956 

ICATE    THOMAS  ASSISTANT  VIOLIN  TEACHER 

HARRISON  KELLER 


129  NEWBURY  STREET 
BOSTON 


206  W.  EMERSON  STREET 
MELROSE 


TEACHER     OF     SINGING 

77  A    CHARLES    STREET 
HOME:  HAYMARKET  6634 


VIOLINIST  AND  TEACHER 

Member  of  Music  Faculty  Address:  78  Lake  View  Avenue 


The  Beaver  Country  Day  School 
Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 


Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Telephone  University  4230 


Matthay  Principles 
Monthly  student  classes 


PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 
83  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON 


Telephones  \  £enj?ore J^** 
I  Reading  0447-J 


EDWARD    SCHUBERTH    &    COMPANY 

Importers,  Music  Publishers  and  Dealers,  11  East  22nd  Street,  New  York 

PUBLISHERS'  ACENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  «TATES  FOR 
St<:ingraeber  Edition,  Leipzig  G  uld  &  Bnlttler.  London  J.  B.  Cramer  &  Co.,  London 

Cotta  Edi'ioi,  Stuttgart  F  rsyth  Bros..  Ltd.,  London  Car/  &  Co.,  L'mdin 

Practical  Pian  f  rts  icliDol  Beal,  Stuttard  &  Co.,  Lond  n  F.  H  fmsist  r,-Grm°r  Works,  Leipzig 

Banks  &  C  ..  York  Joseph  WiMia  as.  Ltd.,  L  n-lon         Bich-B  e  elm=ir  W  rks  ^  colors 

AGENTS  FOR  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF,  H.  GERMER'S  INSTRUCTIVE  EDITIONS 

.  SEND  FOR  A  FREE  THEMATIC  CATALOG 


MAY  SLEEPER-RUGGLES 

TEACHER  OF  VOICE 

Singing  and  Speaking 

Voice  Development  and  Restoration 

Residence  Studio 

Hampden  Hall,  8  Plympton  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Tel.  University  2639 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 


MONDAYS 

Steinway  Hall 
New  York  City 


STUDIO 
Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston 


PIANO,  ORGAN,  COACHING 

Studio:   TRINITY  COURT 
175  DARTMOUTH  STREET,  BOSTON 

(Kenmore  8431) 


PIANO  STUDIOS 

282  Dartmouth  Street,  Boston 

41  Concord  Avenue,  Cambridge 
Telephone:  Commonwealth  4994 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

STEINERT  HALL 
162  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON 

Telephone  Hubbard  6677 


BARITONE 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Associate  Teacher  and  Representative  of 

FRANTZ  PROSCHOWSKI;  CHICAGO 

30  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE  Room  406 


What  is  the  ILstate? 

ESTATE  ANALYSIS  has  as  its 

first  objective  that  of  establishing  the  facts  .  .  . 
answering  the  question  "What  is  the  Estate?". 
To  accomplish  this  there  is  prepared  a  Personal 
Balance  Sheet  which  gives  the  answer  to  the 
vital  questions: 

1  What  is  the  present  value  of  the 
Estate  .  .  .  the  gross  value,  and, 
(after  deducting  liabilities,)  the 
net  value? 

2  What  amount  of  the  assets  are 
readily  realizable? 

3  What  will  be  the  probable  value 
of  the  Estate  when  it  reaches  the 
beneficiaries? 

4  What  income  will  this  give  them? 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  our  booklet  "ESTATE 
ANALYSIS"  which  fully  describes  this  new  service. 

LEE,  HIGGINSON  TRUST  CO. 

50  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 
AND  AT  COPLEY  SQUARE  -  CORNER  OF  CLARENDON 


SANDERS  THEATRE        .        .         .        CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 
Thursday  Evening,  November  6,  at  8.00 
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PRSGRKttttE 


Winter  Cruises 

ON     SUMMER     SEAS 


MEDITERRANEAN 

CLThe  only  cruise  to  visit 
Nice  for  its  giddy  Mardi 
Gras  Carnival.  Besides  that 
it  makes  the  complete  cir- 
cuit of  the  Mediterranean. 
There  are  ten  memorable 
days  in  Egypt  .  .  .  three  in 
the  Holy  Land.  There  are 
visits  to  Constantinople;  to 
Athens,  Venice  and  Naples ; 
to  both  Algiers  and  Tunis ; 
at  Gibraltar  and  Granada. 
Lovely  Taormina  in  Sicily 
is  on  the  program  . . .  Aj ac- 
tio in  Corsica,  Napoleon's 
birthplace  .  .  .  the  islands 
of  Malta  and  Rhodes  .  .  . 
historic  and  picturesque 
walled  cities  in  Jugoslavia. 

Sailing  January  31,  on  the 
S.S.  "Carinthia" 

"Rates,  $1000  and  upward 

LAND  CRUISES  TO 
CALIFORNIA 

Through  Southern  California 
by  Automobile 


ROUND  the  WORLD 

Sailing  January  21,  1931    . 

On  the  North  German  Lloyd 
liner  ' ' Columbus ' '  —  largest, 
finest ■,  and  fastest  liner  ever 
to  make  a  world  cruise.  The 
great  speed  of  the  ship  means 
less  time  at  sea  than  on  any 
other  cruise  round  the  world. 


TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

Through  Spring  &  Summer 


<_A  cruise  of  unusual 
completeness  &  distinction 

CLTen  days  in  Japan . . .  dur- 
ing Cherry  Blossom  Season. 
Eleven  days  in  India  with 
trips  to  the  famous  cities  of 
the  interior.  Seven  days  in 
China,  with  a  trip  to  Peking. 
There  are  visits  to  places 
that  cruises  do  not  usually 
reach  .  .  .  Penang,  Malacca, 
Siam,  Zamboanga  in  the 
Philippines,  Macassar  on 
the  Dutch  island  of  Celebes 
.  .  .  and  to  Ceylon,  Java, 
Manila,  Egypt,  etc.  With  op- 
tional trips  to  lovely  Bali, 
and  to  stupendous  Angkor. 

107  days  from  New  York 
to  New  York 

Rates,  $2000  and  upward 


WEST  INDIES 

©.Four  cruises  on  the  new 
"Statendam" — the  largest 
and  most  luxurious  ship  to 
sail  on  a  Caribbean  cruise 
during  this  Winter. 
CLFor  a  holiday  these  cruises 
are  unequalled  . .  .  their  lazy 
days  on  the  great  liner  are 
pleasant  and  restful;  their 
visits  to  strange  foreign  cit- 
ies, interesting  and  refresh- 
ing. Their  programs  include 
Havana  (2  days);  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  Porto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands;  French 
Martinique;  Britishjamaica, 
Barbados  and  Trinidad  and 
Nassau;  Dutch  Curacao; 
Venezuela  and  black  Haiti. 

Sailing  on  December  20  (16  days); 

January  8  (16  days);  January  27 

(25  days);  February  24  (25  days). 

"Rates,  $227.50  and  upward 

LAND  CRUISES  TO 
MEXICO 

With  Nine  Days  in  Mexico  City 

TOURS  TO 
SOUTH  AMERICA 

Complete  Trips  of  Three  Months 


RAYMOND    &   WHITCOMB    COMPANY 

126  Newbury  Street.     Telephone  2870 
165  Tremont  Street.       Telephone  7820 


SANDERS  THEATRE  .         .        CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD    UNIVERSITY 

FIFTIETH  SEASON,   1930-1931 


>#"%£?  IT  #* 


INC. 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


%*Jr    Ju*a 


* 


SEASON  1930-1931 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  6,  at  8  o'clock 

WITH  HISTORICAL  AND   DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 

COPYRIGHT,    1930,    BY   BOSTON   8YMPHONY   ORCHE8TRA,   INC. 


THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT President 

BENTLEY   W.   WARREN Vice-President 

ERNEST   B.   DANE Treasurer 


FREDERICK  P.  CABOT 
ERNEST  B.  DANE 
N.  PENROSE  HALLOWELL 
M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE 
JOHN  ELLERTON  LODGE 


FREDERICK    E.    LOWELL 
ARTHUR  LYMAN 
EDWARD    M.    PICKMAN 
HENRY    B.    SAWYER 
BENTLEY    W.    WARREN 


W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager 


G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manager 


THE  PIANO  OF  PADEREWSKI, 
OF  HOFMANN  IS  WELL 
WITHIN     YOUR     REACH 


No  MATTER  what  the  size 
of  your  living-room  or  the 
decoration  of  your  music- 
room,  there  is  a  Steinway 
model  that  will  be  appro- 
priate. There  are  the  hand- 
some standard  cases  created 
in  fine  woods  and  ivory,  as 
well   as   cases   inspired  by 
the  great  periods  of  art  and 
decoration.  •  And  the  owner  of 
one   of   these    beautiful   instru- 
ments need  never  buy  another 
piano.    For  every  Steinway,  re- 
gardless of  size,  model  or  price, 
is  a  true  Steinway,  capable  of  a 
half  century  of  perfect  service. 
•    Visit    the    nearest    Steinway 


A  new  Steinway  Upright  piano  can     *  A  *>■/  ■* 

be  bought  for  a  total  as  low  as     *  O  M  ^ 

plus  transportation 


lO%    down    three 


balance   in 
years 

This  means  that  the  Steinway  Upright 
may  be  obtained  with  a  cash  deposit 
of  only  $87.50.  Payment  of  the  bal- 
ance is  made  in  monthly  instalments 
of  under  $26.00  over  a  three-year 
period.  Any  Steinway  may  be  pur- 
chased on  the  plan  of  10%  down, 
balance  in  three  years.  Used  pianos 
accepted  in  partial  exchange.  .  .  . 
Steinway  &  Sons,  Steinway  Hall,  109 
West  57th  Street,  New  York  City,  just 
west  of  Sixth  Avenue. 


dealer  today,  where  models  of 
the  Instrument  of  the  Immortals 
are  on  display.  Listen  to  a  great 
composition  played  on  a  great 
piano.  It  will  be  a  memorable 
experience. 


The  Steinway  Baby  Grand — A  Steinway  of 
this  size  and  power  ...  at  $1375  ...  is  an  ex- 
traordinary value.  It  may  be  obtained  with  a 
down  payment  of  $137.50.  Payment  of  balance 
is  made  in  decreasing  monthly  instalments  of 
under  $41.00  over  a  three-year  period.  Its  beau- 
tiful finish  harmonizes  with  any  plan  of  interior 
decoration.  Its  size  is  such  as  to  conserve  floor 
space  and  still  retain  that  beauty  and  breadth 
of  tone  which  a  true  grand  piano  ought  to  have. 
There  are  many  Steinway  sizes,  including  period 
models. 


1TE1NWAY 


THE  INSTRUMENT   OF  THE  IMMORTALS 

Represented  in  Boston  and  other  New  England  cities  by  M.  Steinert  fit  Sons 
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Fiftieth  Season,    1930-1931 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Violins. 

Burgin,  R. 

Concert-master 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Elcus,  G. 
Kreinin,  B. 

Gundersen,  R.           Sauvlet,  ¥. 
Kassman,  N.             Hamilton, 

Cherkassky,  P. 
V.             Eisler,  D. 

Hansen,  E. 
Pinfield,  C. 

Lauga,  N. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Fedorovsky,  P. 
Leveen,  P. 

Leibovici,  J. 
Tapley,  R. 

Thillois,  F. 
Mayer,  P. 

Zung,  M. 
Diamond,  S. 

Knudson,  C. 
Zide,  L. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Fiedler,  B. 

Bryant,  M. 
Murray,  J. 

Beale,  M. 
Del  Sordo,  R. 

Stonestreet,  L. 
Erkelens,  H. 

Violas. 

Messina,  S. 
Seiniger,  S. 

Lefranc,  J. 
Artieres,  L. 

Fourel,  G. 
Cauhape,  J. 

Avierino,  N. 

Gerhardt,  S. 

Bernard,  A.                Grover,  H. 
Van  Wynbergen,  C.    Werner,  H.                    Fiedler,  A. 

Deane,  C. 

Jacob,  R. 

Violoncellos. 

Bedetti,  J. 
Zighera,  A. 

Langendoen,  J. 
Barth,  C. 

Chardon,  Y.               Stockbridge,  C.     Fabrizio,  E. 
Droeghmans,  H.       Warnke,  J.             Marjollet,  L. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Vondrak,  A. 

Lemaire,  J. 
Oliver,  F. 

Ludwig,  O.                Girard,  H.                  Moleux,  G 
Frankel,  I.                  Dufresne,  G.              Kelley,  A. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Gillet,  F. 
Devergie,  J. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

Polatschek,  V. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Allegra,  E. 

(E-flat  Clarinet) 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Panenka,  E. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horn.            Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Speyer,  L. 

Mimart,  P. 

Piller,  B. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Boettcher,  G. 
Pogrebniak,  S. 
Van  Den  Berg,  C. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Schindler,  G. 
Lannoye,  M. 
Blot,  G. 

Mager,  G. 
Lafosse,  M. 
Grundey,  T. 
Perret,  G. 
Voisin,  R. 
Mann,  J. 

Raichman,  J. 
Hansotte,  L. 
Kenfield,  L. 
Adam,  E. 

Tubas. 

Harps. 

Timpani. 

Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 
Adam,  E. 

Zighera,  B. 
Caughey,  E. 

Ritter,  A. 
Polster,  M. 

Sternburg,  S. 
White,  L. 

Organ. 

Celesta. 

Librarian. 

Snow,  A. 

Fiedler,  A. 

Rogers,  L.  J. 

GUjanMpr  $c  (Ho. 


Boston  Common 


Tremont  at  West  St. 


After   Alphontine 
Velvet  "frith   cro- 
cheted du\>etyne 
15.OO 


Drawn  by 
Ghandler  &  Co.'s 
artist 


Alphonsine  Varies  the  Beret  Basque 

Making  it  of  velvet  with  a  lattice  like  forehead  band  of  crocheted  duvetyne. 
Youth  clings  to  this  flattering  little  style  of  hat  and  chooses  beret  effects  after 
Suzanne  Talbot,  Agnes  and  Florence  Walton.  These  are  variously  trimmed  with 
little  feathers,  and  bows,  all  showing  the  trend  toward  restrained  elaboration. 

10.00  to  15.00  to  20.00 

French  Salon — Second  Floor 


SANDERS  THEATRE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE 


Fiftieth  Season,    1930-1931 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  6 

AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Handel       .....         Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra 

in  B  minor,  No.  12 
Largo — Allegro — Larghetto  e  piano — Largo — Allegro. 


Nabokov 


Symphonie  Lyrique 


I.    Allegro. 
II.    Lafgo. 
III.    Allegro. 


Tchaikovsky        ....         Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 

I.  Andante  sostenuto ;  moderato  con  anima.  (In  movimento  di  valse). 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona. 

III.  Scherzo ;  pizzicato  ostinato :  Allegro. 

IV.  Finale :  Allegro  con  fuoco. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony  of  Nabokov 
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Concerto  Grosso,  No.  12,  B  minor  .      .   George  Friderio  Handel 
(Born  at  Halle  on  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14,  1759) 

The  first  performance  of  this  concerto  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  February  28,  1885,  when 
Messrs.  Listemann,  Loeffler  and  Giese,  played  the  solo  instruments. 

The  last  performance  at  these  concerts  was  on  December  7,  1928. 
Before  that,  the  last  performance  had  been  on  April  8,  1905. 

The  movements  are  as  follows:  Largo,  B  minor,  4-4;  Allegro,  B 
minor,  4-4;  Larghetto  e  piano,  E  major,  3-4  (violino  I,  II,  III,  viola, 
tutti  bassi),  an  air  with  a  variation;  a  transitional  Largo,  4-4;  Al- 
legro, B  minor,  4-4.  The  instruments  are  thus  indicated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  work:  Violino  I,  concertino,  violino  II;  violino  I, 
ripieno,  violino  II;  viola,  violoncello,  bassi. 

Custom  decreed  during  the  earlier  years  that  the  concertino,  or 
group  of  solo  instruments  in  a  concerto  grosso,  should  be  of  two 
violins  and  a  violoncello.* 

In  the  concert  grosso  an  orchestra  dialogued  with  a  principal  in- 
strument. The  name  violino  di  grosso  or  di  ripieno  was  given  to  the 
instruments  of  the  orchestra  to  distinguish  one  of  them  from  the 
principal  violin,  or  the  violino  di  concertino. 


Handel's  twelve  grand  concertos  for  strings  were  composed  be- 
tween September  29  and  October  30,  1739.  The  tenth  bears  the  date 
October  22.  The  London  Daily  Post  of  October  29,  1739,  said :  "This 
day  are  published  proposals  for  printing  by  subscription,  with  His 
Majesty's  royal  license  and  protection,  Twelve  Grand  Concertos,  in 
Seven  Parts,  for  four  violins,  a  tenor,  a  violoncello,  with  a  thorough- 
bass for  the  harpsichord.  Composed  by  Mr.  Handel.  Price  to  sub- 
scribers, two  guineas.  Ready  to  be  delivered  by  April  next.  Sub- 
scriptions are  taken  by  the  author,  at  his  housef  in  Brook  Street, 
Hanover  Square,  and  by  Walsh."  In  an  advertisement  on  November 
22  the  publisher  added,  "Two  of  the  above  concertos  will  be  per- 
formed this  evening  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Lincoln's  Inn."  The  con- 
certos were  published  on  April  21,  1740.  In  an  advertisement  a  few 
days  afterwards  Walsh  said,  "These  concertos  were  performed  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  now  are  played  in  most ' 
public  places  with  the  greatest  applause."  Victor  Schoelcher  made 
this  comment  in  his  Life  of  Handel :  "This  was  the  case  with  all  the 

*Tbe  Germans  in  the  concertino  sometimes  coupled  an  oboe  or  a  bassoon  with 
a  violin.  The  Italians  were  faithful  as  a  rule  to  the  stringed  instruments. 

t'This  was  the  little  house,  No.  25,  in  which  Handel  lived  for  many  years,  and 
in  which  he  died.  In  the  rate-book  of  1725  Handel  was  named  owner,  and  the  house 
rated  at  £35  a  year.  W.  H.  Cummins,  about  1903,  visiting  the  house,  found  a  cast- 
lead  cistern,  on  the  front  of  which  in  bold  relief  was  "1721.  G.  F.  H."  The  house 
had  then  been  in  the  possession  of  a  family  about  seventy  years,  and  various  structural 
al  I  orations  had  been  made.  A  back  room  on  the  first  floor  was  said  to  have  been 
Handel's  composition-room.  After  Handel's  death  his  valet  rented  the  house  and 
used  Handel's  name  to  attract  lodgers.  Sydney  Smith  lived  in  this  house  in  1835. 
The   Street  is  now   "Brook   Street,   Grosvenor   Square." 
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works  of  Handel.  They  were  so  frequently  performed  at  contempo- 
raneous concerts  and  benefits  that  they  seem,  during  his  lifetime, 
to  have  quite  become  public  property.  Moreover,  he  did  nothing 
which  the  other  theatres  did  not  attempt  to  imitate.  In  the  little 
theatre  of  the  Haymarket,  evening  entertainments  were  given  in 
exact  imitation  of  his  'several  concertos  for  different  instruments, 
with  a  variety  of  chosen  airs  of  the  best  master,  and  the  famous 
Salve  Regina  of  Hasse.'  The  handbills  issued  by  the  nobles  at  the 
King's  Theatre  make  mention  also  of  'several  concertos  for  different 
instruments.' " 

The  year  1739,  in  which  these  concertos  were  composed,  was  the 
year  of  the  first  performance  of  Handel's  "Saul"  (January  16)  and 
"Israel  in  Egypt"  (April  4), — both  oratorios  were  composed  in  1738, 
— also  of  the  music  to  Dry  den's  "Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day"  (No- 
vember 22). 

Eomain  Holland,  discussing  the  form  concerto  grosso,  which  con- 
sists essentially  of  a  dialogue  between  a  group  of  soloists,  the  con- 
certino (trio  of  two  solo  violins  and  solo  bass  with  cembalo)  and 
the  chorus  of  instruments,  concerto  grosso,  believes  that  Handel  at 
Rome  in  1708  was  struck  by  Corelli's  works  in  this  field,  for  several 
of  his  concertos  of  Opus  3  are  dated  1710,  1716,  1722.  Geminiani 
introduced  the  concerto  into  England, — three  volumes  appeared  in 
1732,  1735,  1748,,— and  he  was  a  friend  of  Handel- 

It  is  stated  that  the  word  "concerto,"  as  applied  to  a  piece  for  a 
solo  instrument  with  accompaniment,  first  appeared  in  a  treatise  by 
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Scipio  Bargaglia  (Venice,  1587)  ;  that  Giuseppe  Torelli,  who  died  in 
1708,  was  the  first  to  suggest  a  larger  number  of  instruments  in  a 
concerto,  and  to  give  the  name  concerto  grosso  to  this  species  of  com- 
position. But  Michelle  tti,  seventeen  years  before,  had  published  his 
"Sinfonie  et  concerti  a  quatro,"  and  in  1698  his  "Concerti  musicali," 
while  the  word  concerto  occurs  frequently  in  the  musical  termin- 
ology of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  Torelli  who,  determining 
the  form  of  the  grand  solo  for  violin,  opened  the  way  to  Archangelo 
Corelli,  the  father  of  modern  violinists,  composers,  or  virtuosos. 


* 

*    * 


Bomain  Bolland  insisted  that  the  instrumental  music  of  Handel 
has  the  nature  of  a  constant  improvisation,  music  to  be  served 
piping  hot  to  an  audience,  and  should  preserve  this  character  in  per- 
formance. "When  you  have  studied  with  minute  care  each  detail, 
obtained  from  your  orchestra  an  irreproachable  precision,  tonal 
purity,  and  finish,  you  will  have  done  nothing  unless  you  have  made 
the  face  of  the  improvising  genius  rise  from  the  work." 


Handel  in  his  day  and  generation  was  an  experimenter  in  the  art 
of  instrumentation,  and  certain  of  his  innovations  in  the  combina- 
tions of  instruments  are  of  much  interest.  He  had  at  his  disposal 
the  violins,  first,  second,  and  sometimes  third:  violas,  the  violetta 
marina,*  the  viola  da  gamba,  the  violoncello,  the  double-bass;  the 
lute,  the  theorbof ;  and  the  harp,  trumpets,  horns,  trombones,  the 

♦There  is  still  some  doubt  as  to  the  precise  character  of  this  instrument.  It  is 
supposed  by  some  that  the  name  was  applied  to  the  viola  d'amore.  Others  say  it 
was  a  stringed  instrument  similar  in  tone  to  the  viola  d'amore  and  also  called 
"violetta  piccola"  ;  but  there  are  again  some  who  insist  that  the  violetta  piccola 
was  the  soprano  or  dessus  of  the  viola  da  gamba  family  with  a  compass  from  A  on 
the  first  space  of  the  bass  staff  to  the  A  on  the  second  space  of  the  treble.  (See 
Mahillon's  "Catalogue  descriptif  it  analytique  du  Mus6e  Instrumental  du  Conserva- 
toire Royal  de  Musique  de  Bruxelles,"  second  edition,  vol.  i.,  p.  317  ;  Ghent,  1893.) 
The  air  given  to  the  violetta  marina  by  Handel  in  "Orlando"  (composed  in  1732) 
is  for  an  instrument  of  four  strings,  and  it  is  sustained  only  by  "violoncelli  pizzicati." 
Schoelcher  gives  a  rambling  disquisition  of  the  instrument — what  it  might  have  been 
and  what  it  probably  was  not, — and  quotes  an  advertisement  of  a  concert  in  the 
Daily  Journal  of  London,  1732  :  "Signor  Castrucci,  will  play  a  concerto  of  his  own, 
on  a  beautiful  new  instrument  called  the  viola  marina."  This  Pietro  Castrucci,  a 
pupil  of  Corelli,  was  born  at  Rome  in  1689  ;  he  died  at  London  in  1769.  In  1715  he 
went  to  London  to  be  concert-master  of  Handel's  opera  orchestra.  Riemann  says 
that  Castrucci  not  only  introduced  but  invented  the  instrument.  Castrucci  was  the 
original,  they  say,  of  Hogarth's  "The  Enraged  Musician."  Sala  says  in  his  "William 
Hogarth"  :  "  'The  Enraged  Musician'  is  stated  to  be  a  portrait  of  Handel.  There  is 
nothing  to  prove  the  assertion.  His  countenance  does  not  at  all  resemble  that  of 
the  immortal  composer  of  the  'Messiah.'  "  Castrucci  gave  a  concert  in  1732,  and 
he  announced  "particularly  a  solo,  in  which  he  engages  himself  to  execute  twenty- 
four  notes  with  the  one  blow."   He  died  poor  and  forgotten. 

fThe  theorbo  was  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  to 
complete  the  family  of  lutes.  It  was  invented  at  Rome  by  Bardella,  and  for  some 
years  it  was  not  known  outside  of  Italy.  It  finally  passed  into  Germany,  then  into 
France.  Praetorius  described  it  as  called  by  the  Romans  a  chittarone,  a  bass  lute 
with  twelve  or  sixteen  strings.  "The  Romans  at  first  put  six  pairs  of  strings  to  it, 
then  the  Paduans  added  two  pairs,  and  there  were  still  further  additions.  Padua, 
however,  has  the  reputation  for  making  the  theorbos."  The  instrument  has  been 
described  as  having  two  necks,  to  the  longer  of  which  the  bass  strings  were  attached. 
"The  strings  were  usually  single  in  the  theorbo  and,  when  double  or  tuned  in  octaves 
or  unison  with  the  bass  or  treble  notes,  the  instrument  was  called  the  archlute,  or 
Chittarone."  Sir  John  Hawkins  says  ingeniously  that  a  Neapolitan  invented  the 
theorbo  and  called  it  "tiorba,"  from  its  resemblance  to  an  instrument  used  for  pound- 
ing perfumes.  There  is  another  story  that  the  inventor,  Tiorba,  an  Italian,  gave 
the  instrument  its  name.  Johannes  Kaspsberger,  who  died  about  1630,  was  a  skilled 
player  of  the  theorbo,  and  he  wrote  much  music  in  tablature  for  it.  There  is  a  part 
for  the  instrument  in  a  set  of  Corelli's  sonatas.  Henri  Gr6nerin  wrote  a  "Livre  de 
Thf-orbe,"   a   theorbo   school,   and   dedicated   it   to   Lully. 
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old  cornet  or  zinke;  three  varieties  of  the  flute,  oboes,  bassoons, 
double-bassoons,  and  the  drum  family;  clavecin  and  organ.  He  did 
not  disdain  the  carillon,  and  it  is  recorded  that  he  sighed  for  a 
cannon. 


Symphony Nicolas   Nabokov 

( Born  at  Leningrad  on  April  17,  1903 ;  living  at  Paris. ) 

Mr.  Nabokov  has  written  that  he  studied  at  the  Hochschule,  Ber- 
lin, also  at  Stuttgart.  Among  his  more  important  works  are  "Ode," 
a  ballet-oratorio ;  a  ballet,  "Aphrodite" ;  a  pianoforte  concerto,  and 
a  pianoforte  sonata.  Music  by  him  has  been  performed  in  Paris, 
London,  Berlin,  Brussels,  Amsterdam,  Geneva. 

•    • 

This  symphony  was  produced  at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestre  Sym- 
phonique  de  Paris,  Pierre  Monteux,  conductor,  on  February  16, 
1930.  The  programme  also  included  a  symphony  in  D  major  by 
Haydn;  the  Prelude  to  d'Indy's  "Fervaal";  Saint-Saens  violin  con- 
certo, No.  3  (Cecilie  Hansen,  violinist)  ;  Massenet's  "Scenes  Al- 
saciennes."  It  has  been  characterized  as  a  "lyrical  symphony,"  with 
greater  melodic  invention  than  was  shown  in  Nabokov's  "Ode." 


Nabokov  first  drew  marked  attention  to  himself  as  a  composer 
by  his  extraordinary  ballet-oratorio,  produced  in  Paris,  in  June, 
1928,  by  Diaghilev's  Ballet  Russe  at  the  Sarah  Bernhardt  Theatre, 
"Ode  or  Meditation  at  Night  on  the  Majesty  of  God,  as  Revealed 
by   the   Aurora   Borealis."   Boris   Kochno   was   the   author   of   the 
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scenic  book;  Lomonossov*  furnished  a  text  to  be  sung  by  soloists 
and  chorus;  the  choregraphy  was  by  L.  Massine;  scenery  and  cos- 
tumes designed  by  Paul  Tchelitchev  and  Charbonnier,  "strongly 
influenced-'  by  Picasso.  The  chief  dancers  were  Miles.  Danilova, 
Branitska,  Doubrovska;  Messrs.  Lifar,  Massine,  Woizikovsky. 
Eoger  Desormiere  conducted.  When  this  "Ode"  was  produced  at 
His  Majesty's  Theatre,  London,  on  July  9,  1928,  Epstein's  model, 
Miss  Oriel  Ross,  mimed  Nature ;  Serge  Lifar  was  Nature's  pupil.  The 
"Ode"  was  then  described  as  a  "spectacle." 

The  "scenic  book"  contains  these  sentences:  "Nature  descends 
from  her  pedestal,  answers  her  pupil's  questions,  and  shows  him 
the  Constellations,  the  River,  Flowers,  and  Mankind-  Not  satisfied 
with  what  he  has  seen,  the  pupil  begs  Nature  to  show  him  her 
Festival.  Captivated  by  the  beauty  of  the  Festival,  the  pupil  darts 
forward,  enters  it,  and  destroys  by  his  presence  the  vision  of  Aurora 
Borealis.   Nature  becomes  again  a   Statue." 

According  to  M.  Schaeffner,  the  Ode  contains  a  dozen  separate 
morceaux,  duets,  airs,  recitatives,  choruses,  instrumental  inter- 
ludes. It  seemed  to  him  that  Nabokov,  for  a  subject  borrowed  from 
the  poetry  and  deism  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  gone  back  to 
the  manner  of  the  old  Russian  operas — those  of  Glinka,  for  ex- 
ample. Simplicity  of  manner  and  melodic  ingeniousness  does  not 
forbid  occasional  harmonic  liberties  of  contemporary  music.  The 
ballet  sometimes  rises  to  purely  religious  expressions.  M.  Schaeffner 
finds  that  the  style  of  the  Ode  may  be  likened  to  that  of  Auric's 
or  Poulenc's,  who  wish  in  some  of  their  works  to  establish  a  rela- 
tionship with  those  of  composers  at  work  in  the  early  years  of 
the  nineteenth-century,  by  "melodic  quality  and  choral  simplicity. 
...  The  nakedness,  far  from  being  a  mark  of  poverty,  becomes 
the  expression  of  force — the  strength  of  a  young  composer  who 
already  knows  the  value  of  direct  emphasis  and  of  the  constant 
presence  in  music  of  song.  Even  the  austerity  of  this  art — in  the 
choice  and  the  arrangement  of  material — fits  the  subject,  which 
is  in  the  form  of  a  hymn  to  Nature,  but  of  Nature  which  reveals 
'the  grandeur  of  God.'  Ice,  the  war  of  fog  and  water,  the  aurora 
borealis — all  splendid  forms  of  Nature — far  from  making  us  forget 
everything  else  in  their  presence,  tell  us  of  the  divine  existence — 
as  the  operatic  airs,  the  melodic  sensuousness  lead  us  towards  the 
substantiality  that  music  can  contain.  Since  I  was  one  of  the 
imprudent  who  called  the  work  a  'chef-d'oeuvre,'  I  shall  justify 
myself  only  by  noting  how  rare  are  words  which,  marked  by  the 
artistic  charm  that  is  called  superficial,  imbue  us  with  serious 
thoughts  and  contribute  to  a  certain  religious  solemnity." 

M.  Schaeffner  asked  why  the  public  performance  was  called  "the 
first,"  since  it  was  only  another  rehearsal  with  closed  doors.  He 
thought  that  the  young  conductor  did  not  take  advantage  of  all 
the  means  at  his  disposal.  "And  so,  after  two  orchestral  rehearsals 
and  with  a  chorus  reduced  to  one  half,  the  new  work  of  Nicolas 

*A  poet  of  peasant  origin  in  the  time  of  Catherine  the  Great. — P.H. 
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Nabokov,  this  Ode,  was  performed  at  the  risk  of  compromising, 
on  the  first  day,  the  work  and  the  composer,  who  then  made  his 
d6but  before  the  general  public." 

When  the  Ode  was  performed  in  London,  Mr.  W.  H.  Haddon 
Squire  wrote  a  description  to  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
(Some  complained  of  insufficient  rehearsal.) 

"Like  tomorrow,  the  'art-work  of  the  future'  never  comes,  but  as 
Coleridge  said.  'In  today  already  walks  tomorrow.'  Thanks  again 
to  Serge  Diaghileff  and  his  Russian  Ballet,  we  see  in  'Ode,'  perhaps 
more  clearly  than  in  anything  else  yet  presented  in  London,  the 
shadows  cast  upon  today  by  the  art-work  of  tomorrow.  We  see, 
in  fact,  the  mechanism  about  which  so  much  is  now  said  and 
written  subdued  to  beauty  in  a  synthetic  form  of  singular  poten- 
tialities, a  form  in  which  the  despised  cinematograph  becomes  a 
new  and  liberating  element. 

"The  Wagnerian  'art-work  of  the  future'  was  held  together  by 
literature.  When  Robert  Franz  saw  'Lohengrin'  in  1851,  he  wrote 
to  a  well-known  poet:  'I  never  dreamt  it  possible  that  music  could 
fit  itself  and  subordinate  itself  to  a  story  to  such  an  extent,  with- 
out thereby  doing  away  with  itself.  In  "Lohengrin"  it  simply 
seems  to  import  light  and  shade  into  the  work,  to  adorn,  explain, 
and  add  lucidity  to  scenes  and  feelings.' 

"This  passage  shows  clearly  the  difference  between  the  Wagnerian 
synthesis  and  that  of  modern  ballet,  which  may,  as  does  'Ode,'  in- 
clude singing,  yet  keeps  Literature  and  her  story-telling  at  such  a 
distance  that  she  is  barely  allowed  through  the  stage  door.  The 
aesthetic  appeal  becomes  less  and  less  personal.  We  are  no  longer 
asked  to  step  into  the  magic  circle  of  mimetic  emotions,  but  in- 
vited rather  to  share  that  higher  aesthetic  satisfaction  which  comes 
from  perceiving  in  all  their  richness  and  diversity  the  relations  of 
form,  rhythm,  and  color  and  their  meaning. 

"There  is,  of  course,  no  particular  novelty  in  the  scenic  use  of. 
the  cinematograph.  In  'Ode,'  however,  it  is  utilized  not  for  photo- 
graphic realism  and  representation  but  for  the  projection  of  visual 
forms  and  rhythms  in  actual  motion.  This  is  an  innovation  of  great 
importance  to  composers  for  the  theatre.  While  in  the  past  it  has 
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been  possible  to  correlate  musical  rhythms  with  those  of  the  moving 
plastic  of  dance  and  gesture  on  the  stage,  to  establish  any  direct 
connection  between  these  rhythms  and  the  stationery,  organized 
visual  forms  of  the  scenic  setting  has  been  almost  out  of  the  ques- 
tion— except,  of  course,  through  the  movement  of  light  and  color 
controlled  by  the  familiar  mechanisms  of  battens,  floats,  spots, 
arcs,  and  dimmers.  'Ode'  shows  how  this  deadweight  of  arrested 
form  can  become  vital  with  rhythmic  life  and  energy,  and  points 
to  fascinating  development.  .    .    . 

"The  old  flaw  in  the  ballet  synthesis — that  visual  movement  was 
practically  confined  to  the  figures  of  the  dancers — prevented  the 
unity  which  can  be  realized  only  when  all  the  means  of  artistic 
expression,  aural  and  visual,  are  reduced  to  common  terms.  One 
would  like  to  see  a  composer  with  the  gift  of  musical  illustration — 
Strauss,  Stravinsky,  or  de  Falla,  for  example — experimenting  with 
the  stage  of  'Ode'  and  its  new  orchestration  of  movement. 

"This  book  was  really  written,  not  so  much  for  the  decorators 
and  the  choregrapher,  as  for  those  whose  first  impulse  when  con- 
fronted with  any  work  of  art  is  to  ask,  'What  is  it  supposed  to  be?' 
To  them  a  work  of  art  must  never  speak  without  the  book.  'Ode' 
really  needs  no  literary  explanation. 

"Massine's  choregraphy  is  of  great  interest  and  deserves  more 
critical  examination  than  can  be  included  in  a  short  notice.  The 
flowing  plastic  melody  of  the  classical  dance  seems  now  as  out  of 
date  as  the  strains  of  early  Italian  opera.  It  was  curious  to  observe 
in  'Ode,'  with  its  more  mobile  stage,  how  modern  choregraphy 
seeks  for  effect  in  the  arrest  of  movement.  It  has  gone  to  the  acrobat 
and  the  tumbler  for  inspiration.  In  fact,  the  modern  ballet,  with 
its  masculinity  and  vigor,  is  developing  a  technique  similar  to  that 
of  the  circus,  which,  as  some  writer  or  other  has  said,  stands  for 
pure  skill  and  not  for  the  make-believe  of  the  theatre." 


We  regret  to  say  that  The  Daily  Telegraph  did  not  take  the  per- 
formance seriously.  At  the  outset,  Nature  "stands  on  a  pedestal, 
while  her  pupil  appears  to  be  highly  inconvenienced  by  a  long  rope. 
He  wriggles  out  of  it,  or  almost  out  of  it,  and  then  gets  entrapped 
again.  Darkness  descends  on  the  stage  while  Nature  is  on  the  point 
of  disappearing  through  the  trap-door. 

"It  is  still  dark  when  the  second  scene  opens,  and  lamps  are 
switched  about  by  a  group  of  dancers  behind  a  gauze,  recalling 
nothing  so  well  as  an  old-fashioned  London  fog.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  we  are  being  shown  the  constellations  (this  we  discovered  by 
reference  to  the  programme),  and  the  chief  dancer,  whom  we  took 
to  be  the  demon  king  of  pantomime  and  creator  of  the  fog,  is  Na- 
ture's pupil  in  search  of  Knowledge. 

"In  the  next  episode,  the  pupil,  still  dressed  in  quasi-clerical 
garb,  swims  a  river,  but  the  exercise  has  not  its  usual  exhilarating 
effect  and  he  begs  to  be  allowed  to  see  Nature's  own  Festival.  His 
request  is  granted.  The  beauty  of  the  mystery  of  it  all  causes  him 
to  dart  forward,  destroying  'by  his  presence  the  vision  of  Aurora 
Borealis,'  whereupon  Nature  becomes  again  a  statue — despairing, 
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no  doubt,  of  ever  convincing  her  pupil  or  anybody  else  that  even 
this  symbolism  is  of  Nature  and  not  of  the  Russian  ballet. 

"From  time  to  time,  cinema  projections  are  thrown  on  a  screen — 
generally  it  is  a  geometrical  figure  that  melts  into  another,  or  a 
spiral  from  nowhere  leading  nowhere,  or  a  circle.  But  once,  at  least, 
we  were  shown  gymnasts  at  work. 

"We  do  not  know  whether  these  were  Russian  dancers  doing 
their  daily  practice,  or  pictures  of  coming  events.  .  .  .  The  value 
of  the  show  resides  in  the  striking  color  schemes  and  in  the  extra- 
ordinary cleverness  of  the  chief  dancers." 


Symphony  in  F  minor,  No.  4,  Op.  36    Peter  Iljtsch  Tchaikovsky 

(Born  at  Votkinski,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died 

at  Leningrad,  November  6,  1893) 

Tchaikovsky  composed  this  symphony  during  the  winter  of  1877- 
78.  He  had  lost  interest  in  an  opera,  "Othello,"  for  which  a  libretto 
at  his  own  wish  had  been  drafted  by  Stassov.  The  first  draft 
was  finished  in  May,  1877.  He  began  the  instrumentation  on  August 
23,  of  that  year,  and  finished  the  first  movement  September  24.  He 
began  work  again  towards  the  end  of  November.  The  Andantino 
was  finished  on  December  27,  the  Scherzo  on  January  1,  1878,  and 
the  Finale  on  January  7,  1878. 

The  first  performance  was  at  a  symphony  concert  of  the  Russian 
Musical  Society,  Moscow,  February  22,  1878.  Nicholas  Rubinstein 
conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  concert  of  the 
Symphony  Society  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York, 
February  1,  1890,  Walter  Hamrosch  conductor. 

The  Andante  and  the  Scherzo  were  played  in  Boston  for  the  first 
time  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  October  18,  1890.  Mr.  Nikisch  con- 
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ducted.  They  were  played  here  at  an  extra  concert  of  the  Symphony 
Orchestra,  March  2,  1892.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  of  the 
whole  symphony  was  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Walter  Damrosch  conductor,  at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  April  20, 
1893.  The  first  performance  of  the  whole  symphony  at  a  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on  November  18,  1896,  Mr. 
Paur  conductor.  The  Symphony  was  played  at  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  March  26,  1904;  October 
21,  1905;  October  16,  1909;  February  10,  1912;  February  14,  1914; 
March  3,  1916 ;  December  28,  1917 ;  November  25,  1921  f  March  26, 
1926 ;  October  28,  1927. 

The  dedication  of  this  symphony  is  as  follows:  A  mon  meilleur 
ami"  ("To  my  best  friend"),  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

This  best  friend  was  the  widow  Nadejda  Filaretovna  von  Meek. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Frolowsky.  Born  in  the  village  Snamensk, 
government  of  Smolensk,  February  10,  1831,  she  married  in  1848 
an  engineer,  and  for  some  years  knew  poverty.  Her  courage  did 
not  give  way;  she  was  a  helpmeet  for  her  husband,  who  finally 
became  famous  and  successful.  In  1876  her  husband  died.  She  was 
left  with  eleven  children  and  a  fortune  of  "many  millions  of 
rubles."  Dwelling  at  Moscow,  fond  of  music,  she  admired  beyond 
measure  certain  works  by  Tchaikovsky.  Inquiring  curiously  con- 
cerning his  character  as  a  man  and  about  his  worldly  circum- 
stances, she  became  acquainted  with  Kotek,*  a  pupil  of  Tchai- 
kovsky in  composition.  Through  him  she  gave  Tchaikovsky  com- 
missions for  transcriptions  for  violin  and  pianoforte  of  some  of 
his  works.  There  was  an  interchange  of  letters.  In  the  early  summer 
of  1877  she  learned  that  he  was  in  debt.  She  sent  him  three  thou- 
sand rubles;  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  she  determined  to  give  him 
yearly  the  sum  of  six  thousand  rubles,  that  he  might  compose  free 
from  pecuniary  care  and  vexation ;  but  she  insisted  that  they  should 
never  meet.  They  never  spoke  together;  their  letters  were  frequent 
and  intimate.  Tchaikovsky  poured  out  his  soul  to  this  woman, 
described  by  his  brother  Modest  as  proud  and  energetic,  with  deep- 
rooted  principles,  with  the  independence  of  a  man ;  a  woman  that 
held  in  disdain  all  that  was  petty  and  conventional;  pure  in 
thought  and  action;  a  woman  that  was  compassionate,  not 
sentimental. 

In  a  long  letter  to  Mme.  Meek  from  Florence,  March  1,   1878, 

♦Joseph  Kotek,  violinist,  born  at  Kamenez-Podolsk  in  1855,  died  at  Davos,  Switzer- 
land, in  1885.  A  pupil  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory,  he  studied  later  with  Joachim  in 
Berlin  and  in  1882  was  appointed  a  teacher  of  violin  playing  at  the  Hochschule  fur 
Musik   in   that   city.   He   composed  etudes,   duets,   and   other   pieces   for   the   violin. 
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Tchaikovsky  gave  the  programme  of  the  Fourth  Symphony,  with 
thematic  illustrations  in  notation  : — 

"The  Introduction  is  the  kernel,  the  quintessence,  the  chief 
thought  of  the  whole  symphony.''  He  quotes  the  opening  theme, 
sounded  by  horns  aud  bassoons,  Andante,  F  minor,  3-4.  "This  is 
Fate,  the  fatal  power  which  hinders  one  in  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness from  gaining  the  goal,  which  jealously  provides  that  peace 
and  comfort  do  not  prevail,  that  the  sky  is  not  free  from  clouds, — - 
a  might  that  swings,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  constantly  over 
the  head,  that  poisons  continually  the  soul.  This  might  is  over- 
powering and  invincible.  There  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  submit  and 
vainly  complain. "  He  quotes  the  theme  for  strings,  Moderato  con 
anima,  F  minor,  9-8.  "The  feeling  of  despondency  and  despair  grows 
ever  stronger  and  more  passionate.  It  is  better  to  turn  from  the 
realities  and  to  lull  one's  self  in  dreams."  Clarinet  solo  with  ac- 
companiment of  strings.  "O  joy!  What  a  fine  sweet  dream!  A  radi- 
ant being,  promising  happiness,  floats  before  me  and  beckons  me. 
The  importunate  first  theme  of  the  allegro  is  now  heard  afar  off, 
and  now  the  soul  is  wholly  enwrapped  with  dreams.  There  is  no 
thought  of  gloom  and  cheerlessness.  Happiness!  Happiness!  Happi- 
ness! No,  they  are  only  dreams,  and  Fate  dispels  them.  The  whole 
of  life  is  only  a  constant  alternation  between  dismal  reality  and 
flattering  dreams  of  happiness.  There  is  no  port :  you  will  be  tossed 
hither  and  thither  by  the  waves,  until  the  sea  swallows  you.  Such 
is  the  programme,  in  substance,  of  the  first  movement. 

"The  second  movement  shows  another  phase  of  sadness.  Here  is 
that  melancholy  feeling  which  enwraps  one  when  he  sits  at  night 
alone  in  the  house,  exhausted  by  work ;  the  book  which  he  had  taken 
to  read  has  slipped  from  his  hand;  a  swarm  of  reminiscences  has 
arisen.  How  sad  it  is*  that  so  much  has  already  been  and  gone!  and 
yet  it  is  a  pleasure  to  think  of  the  early  years.  One  mourns  the 
past  and  has  neither  the  courage  nor  the  will  to  begin  a  new  life. 
One  is  rather  tired  of  life.  One  wishes  to  recruit  his  strength  and 
to  look  back,  to  revive  many  things  in  the  memory.  One  thinks  on 
the  gladsome  hours,  when  the  young  blood  boiled  and  bubbled  and 
there  was  satisfaction  in  life.  One  thinks  also  on  the  sad  moments, 
on  irrevocable  losses.  And  all  this  is  now  so  far  away,  so  far  away. 
And  it  is  all  so  sad  and  yet  so  sweet  to  muse  over  the  past. 

"There  is  no  determined  feeling,  no  exact  expression  in  the  third 
movement.  Here  are  capricious  arabesques,  vague  figures  which  slip 
into  the  imagination  when  one  has  taken  wine  and  is  slightly  in- 
toxicated. The  mood  is  now  gay,  now  mournful.  One  thinks  about 
nothing;  one  gives  the  fancy  loose  reins,  and  their  is  pleasure  in 
drawings  of  marvellous  lines.  Suddenly  rush  into  the  imagination 
the  picture  of  a  drunken  peasant  and  a  gutter-song.  Military  music 
is  heard  passing  by  in  the  distance.  These  are  disconnected  pic- 
tures, which  come  and  go  in  the  brain  of  the  sleeper.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  reality;  they  are  unintelligible,  bizarre,  out-at- 
elbows. 

"Fourth  movement.  If  you  find  no  pleasure  in  yourself,  look 
about  you.  Go  to  the  people.  See  how  it  understands  to  be  jolly, 
how  it  surrenders  itself  to  gayety.  The  picture  of  a  folk-holiday. 
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Scarcely  have  you  forgotten  yourself,  scarcely  have  you  had  time 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  happiness  of  others,  before  untiring  Fate 
again  announces  its  approach.  The  other  children  of  men  are  not 
concerned  with  you.  They  neither  see  nor  feel  that  you  are  lonely 
and  sad.  How  they  enjoy  themselves,  how  happy  they  are!  And 
will  you  maintain  that  everything  in  the  world  is  sad  and  gloomy? 
There  is  still  happiness,  simple,  native  happiness.  Kejoice  in  the 
happiness  of  others — and  you  can  still  live. 

"This  is  all  that  I  can  tell  you,  my  dear  friend,  about  the  sym- 
phony. My  words  naturally  are  not  sufficiently  clear  and  exhaus- 
tive. It  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  instrumental  music,  that  it 
does  not  allow  analysis." 

In  December,  1890,  Mme.  Meek  wrote  that  her  affairs  were 
complicated.  She  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  could  not  continue 
her  allowance  to  Tchaikovsky.  He  was  greatly  disturbed,  but  his 
brother  writes  that  Peter,  "with  his  usual  lack  of  confidence, 
greatly  exaggerated  to  himself  the  consequences  of  this  loss."  Peter 
did  not  recover  from  the  blow :  his  letters  to  her  were  not  ans- 
wered. It  seems  that  from  1890  she  had  suffered  from  a  "terrible 
nervous  disease,  which  changed  her  relations  with  everyone."  On 
Tchaikovsky's  death-bed,  her  name  was  on  his  lips,  "and  in  the 
broken  phrases  of  his  last  delirium  these  words  alone  were  intelli- 
gible to  those  around  him."  She  died  on  January  25,  1894,  five 
months  after  Peter  died.  The  news  of  his  end  reached  her  on  her 
death-bed. 
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Special  attention  to  the  speaking  and  singing 

voice  in  relation  to  the  motion  picture  art. 

Studio:  4  WEST  40th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Opposite  Public  Library  Tel.  Penn.  4792 

If  no  answer  ring  Susquehanna  4500 


What  is  the  Estate? 

ESTATE  ANALYSIS  has  as  its 

first  objective  that  of  establishing  the  facts  .  .  . 
answering  the  question  "What  is  the  Estate?". 
To  accomplish  this  there  is  prepared  a  Personal 
Balance  Sheet  which  gives  the  answer  to  the 
vital  questions: 

1  What  is  the  present  value  of  the 
Estate  .  .  .  the  gross  value,  and, 
(after  deducting  liabilities,)  the 
net  value? 

2  What  amount  of  the  assets  are 
readily  realizable? 

3  What  will  be  the  probable  value 
of  the  Estate  when  it  reaches  the 
beneficiaries? 

4  What  income  will  this  give  them? 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  our  booklet  "ESTATE 
ANALYSIS"  which  fully  describes  this  new  service. 

LEE,  HIGGINSON  TRUST  CO. 

50  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 
AND  AT  COPLEY  SQUARE  -  CORNER  OF  CLARENDON 


SANDERS  THEATRE        .        .         .        CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 
Thursday  Evening,  December  11,  at  8.00 
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Winter  Cruises 

ON     SUMMER     SEAS 


MEDITERRANEAN 

©.The  only  cruise  to  visit 
Nice  for  its  giddy  Mardi 
Gras  Carnival.  Besides  that 
it  makes  the  complete  cir- 
cuit of  the  Mediterranean. 
There  are  ten  memorable 
days  in  Egypt  .  .  .  three  in 
the  Holy  Land.  There  are 
visits  to  Constantinople ;  to 
Athens,  Venice  and  Naples ; 
to  both  Algiers  and  Tunis ; 
at  Gibraltar  and  Granada. 
Lovely  Taormina  in  Sicily 
is  on  the  program  . . .  Ajac- 
cio  in  Corsica,  Napoleon's 
birthplace  .  .  .  the  islands 
of  Malta  and  Rhodes  .  .  . 
historic  and  picturesque 
walled  cities  in  Jugoslavia. 
Sailing  January  31,  on  the 
S.  S.  "Carinthia" 
%ates,  $1000  and  upward 

LAND  CRUISES  TO 
CALIFORNIA 

Through  Southern  California 
by  Automobile 


ROUND  the  WORLD 

Sailing  January  21,  1931 

On  the  North  German  Lloyd 
liner  ' '  Columbus ' '  —  largest, 
finest \  and  fastest  liner  ever 
to  make  a  world  cruise.  The 
great  speed  of  the  ship  means 
less  time  at  sea  than  on  any 
other  cruise  round  the  world. 


TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

Through  Spring  &  Summer 


<yi  cruise  of  unusual 
completeness  &  distinction 

CLTen  days  in  Japan . . .  dur- 
ing Cherry  Blossom  Season. 
Eleven  days  in  India  with 
trips  to  the  famous  cities  of 
the  interior.  Seven  days  in 
China,  with  a  trip  to  Peking. 
There  are  visits  to  places 
that  cruises  do  not  usually 
reach  .  .  .  Penang,  Malacca, 
Siam,  Zamboanga  in  the 
Philippines,  Macassar  on 
the  Dutch  island  of  Celebes 
.  .  .  and  to  Ceylon,  Java, 
Manila,  Egypt,  etc.  With  op- 
tional trips  to  lovely  Bali, 
and  to  stupendous  Angkor. 

107  days  from  New  York 
to  New  York 

%ates,  $2000  and  upward 
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WEST  INDIES 

CFour  cruises  on  the  new 
' (  St  a  ten  dam  "  —  the  largest 
and  most  luxurious  ship  to 
sail  on  a  Caribbean  cruise 
during  this  Winter. 
CFor  a  holiday  these  cruises 
are  unequalled . . .  their  lazy 
days  on  the  great  liner  are 
pleasant  and  restful;  their 
visits  to  strange  foreign  cit- 
ies, interesting  and  refresh- 
ing. Their  programs  include 
Havana  (2  days);  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  Porto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands;  French 
Martinique;  British  Jamaica, 
Barbados  and  Trinidad  and 
Nassau;  Dutch  Curacao; 
Venezuela  and  black  Haiti. 

Sailing  en  December  20  (16  days); 

January  8  (16  days);  January  27 

(25  days);  February  24  (25  days). 

%ates,  $221 '.50  and  upward 

LAND  CRUISES  TO 
MEXICO 

With  Nine  Days  in  Mexico  City 

TOURS  TO 
SOUTH  AMERICA 

Complete  Trips  of  Three  Months 


RAYMOND    &   WHITCOMB    COMPAN 

126  Newbury  Street.     Telephone  2870 
165  Tremont  Street.       Telephone  7820 


SANDERS  THEATRE  CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD    UNIVERSITY 

FIFTIETH  SEASON,  1930-1931 


INC. 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SEASON  1930-1931 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  11,  at  8  o'clock 

WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


COPYRIGHT,    1930,    BY  BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,   INC. 

THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT President 

BENTLEY   W.   WARREN        ......     Vice-President 

ERNEST  B.  DANE Treasurer 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT  FREDERICK   E.    LOWELL 

ERNEST  B.  DANE  ARTHUR  LYMAN 

N.  PENROSE  HALLOWELL  EDWARD   M.   PICKMAN 

M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE  HENRY   B.   SAWYER 

JOHN  ELLERTON  LODGE  BENTLEY   W.   WARREN 

W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager  G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manager 
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LOOK  BEYOND  THE 
FIRST    < 
THE    STE 


In  buying  an  object  of  art,  an  object 
destined  for  so  particular  a  thing  as 
artistic  service,  the  wise  buyer  is 
one  who  tempers  thrift  with  imag- 
ination. He  must  look  beyond  the 
first  cost  into  the  question  of  up- 
keep, performance  and  pride  of 
ownership  years  from  now.  •  In  the 
field  of  the  piano  there  is  only  one 
answer  —  the  Steinway.  For  the 
Steinway  is  so  strongly  and  perfectly 
built  that  it  will  provide  a  half  cen- 
tury of  instruction  for  children, 
incomparable  entertainment,  and 
brilliant,  artistic  companionship  for 
the  household.  •  And  it  will  put 
no  undue  strain  upon  even  the  mod- 
est income  to  obtain  the  instrument 
upon  which  nearly  every  great  mu- 
sician from  Liszt  to  Rachmaninoff 


has  built  his  career.  10%  down — 
the  balance  in  three  years — puts  the 
Instrument  of  the  Immortals  ii 
your  home  immediately. 

A  new  Steinway  Upright  piano  can  be     £  C57 
bought  for  a  total  as  low  as         ^J  ■ 

A  new  Steinway 
Baby   Grand  at 

As  the  Steinway  is  made  in  New  York  City,  this  pric 
naturally,  must  be  "plus  transportation"  beyond  J> 
York  and  its  suburbs. 


sim 


to 


'o 


ClOWIl     three  year 


Used  pianos  accepted  in  partial  exchange 
If  there  is  no  Steinway  dealer  near  you 
write  for  information  to  Steinway  &  Sons 
Steinway  Hall,  109  West  57th  Street,  Nev 
York  City. 


STEINWAY 

THE     INSTRUMENT 
OF  THE  IMMORTALS 

uuin_n_n_nTUvn  n  rtnn *  m m »A**»>*M**^A*A^Mi 

Represented  In  Boston  and  other  New  England  cities  by  M.  Steinert  &.  Son» 
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Fiftieth  Season,   1930-1931 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Violins. 

Burgin,  R. 

Concert-master 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Elcus,  G. 
Kreinin,  B. 

Gundersen,  R.          Sauvlet,  H.               Cherkassky,  P. 
Kassman,  N.             Hamilton,  V.            Eisler,  D. 

Hansen,  E. 
Pinfield,  C. 

Lauga,  N. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Fedorovsky,  P. 
Leveen,  P. 

Leibovici,  J. 
Tapley,  R. 

Thillois,  F. 
Mayer,  P. 

Zung,  M. 
Diamond,  S. 

Knudson,  C. 
Zide,  L. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Fiedler,  B. 

Bryant,  M. 
Murray,  J. 

Beale,  M. 
Del  Sordo,  R. 

Stonestreet,  L. 
Erkelens,  H. 

Violas. 

Messina,  S. 
Seiniger,  S. 

Lefranc,  J. 
Artieres,  L. 

Fourel,  G. 
Cauhape,  J. 

Avierino,  N. 

Gerhardt,  S. 

Bernard,  A.               Grovcr,  H. 
Van  Wynbergen,  C.    Werner,  H.                  Fiedler,  A. 
Deane,  C. 
Jacob,  R. 

Violoncellos. 

Bedetti,  J. 
Zighera,  A. 

Langendoen,  J. 
Barth,  C. 

Chardon,  Y.              Stockbridge,  C.     Fabrizio,  E. 
Droeghmans,  H.       Warnke,  J.            Marjollet,  L. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Vondrak,  A. 

Lemaire,  J. 
Oliver,  F. 

Ludwig,  O.                Girard,  H.                  Moleux,  G 
Frankel,  I.                 Dufresne,  G.             Kelley,  A. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons- 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Gillet,  F. 
Devergie,  J. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

Polatschek,  V. 
Mimart,  P. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Allegra,  E. 
(E-flat  Clarinet) 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Panenka,  E. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Speyer,  L. 

Pigassou,  G. 

Piller,  B. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Boettcher,  G. 
Pogrebniak,  S. 
Van  Den  Berg,  C. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Schindler,  G. 
Lannoye,  M. 
Blot,  G. 

Mager,  G. 
Lafosse,  M. 
Grundey,  T. 
Perret,  G. 
Voisin,  R. 
Mann,  J. 

Raichman,  J. 
Hansotte,  L. 
Kenfield,  L. 
Adam,  E. 

Tubas. 

Harps. 

Timpani. 

Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 
Adam,  E. 

Zighera,  B. 
Caughey,  E. 

Ritter,  A. 
Polster,  M. 

Sternburg,  S. 
White,  L. 

Organ. 

Celesta. 

Librarian. 

Snow,  A. 

Fiedler,  A. 

Rogers,  L.  J. 

TREMONT  AT  WEST  STREET 

deniury  ffirani 

Silk   Stockings 

Make  Splendid   Christmas  Gifts 


Style  No.  1810    Qlettturg  Urattfc 


$1-85 


Semi- Service — All  the  fashion  of  the  high -class  stocking  it  is. 
Colored  picot  top.  Silk  throughout  with  silk  reinforced  French 
heel,  step-up  toe  block,  cradle  sole.  Newest  colors. 


Style  No.  1825     Qlettittnj  Mvutiii 


$1.85 


Service  Silk — Self  picot  top,  a  new  feature  in  a  service  stocking. 
Lisle  sole  and  garter  welt,  silk  heel  with  lisle  plating,  step-up  toe 
block,  French  heel.  New  shades. 


Style  No.  1850    (tttttiunj  Uranfc 


$L65 


All  Silk  Chiffon — Made  on  fine  guage  machine  that  gives  a  clear, 
cloudless  even  weave  dull  sheer  stocking.  French  heel,  step-up  toe 
block,  all  silk  welt.  Colored  picot  top.  All  of  the  newer  shades. 


Style  No.  1900    dettturg  ffivmxb 


$1*25 


Modern  Service — For  those  who  want  a  service  stocking  with  lisle 
hem  and  sole.  French  silk  heel  with  lisle  plating,  step-up  toe  block. 


Style  No.  1925     (teturg  Srattb 


$1-00 


Junior-All  Silk  Chiffon — Junior  in  price  only.  All  silk  chiffon  from 
top  to  toe,  lisle  plating  at  heel  and  toe,  French  heel,  colored  picot 
top.  Eight  new  colors. 


Style  No.  193 1     (Entiurg  Uranb 


$1-50 


Grenadine — With  a  dull  finish  that  goes  so  well  with  the  dull 
canton  crepe  and  georgette  dresses ;  lisle  reinforced  at  toe,  cradle 
sole  and  French  heel.  Colored  picot  top,  all  silk  garter  welt. 


On  account  of  the  illness  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky, 

Richard  Burgin 
will  conduct  this  concert. 


SANDERS  THEATRE         . 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE 


/T^\{^' 


Fiftieth  Season,   1930-1931 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  11 

AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Mozart    . 


Overture,  "The  Magic  Flute" 


Mozart    . 


Symphony  in  G  minor  (Koechel  No.  550) 


I.  Allegro  molto. 

II.  Andante. 

III.  Menuetto;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  assai. 


Brahms    . 


Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  73 


I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo. 

III.  Allegretto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino. 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  Mozart  Symphony 
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Overture  to  the  Opera  "Die  Zauberflote"  ("The  Magic  Flute") 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791) 

"Emanuel  Johann  Schikaneder,  the  author  of  the  libretto  of  "The 
Magic  Flute,"  was  a  wandering  theatre  director,  poet,  composer, 
and  play-actor.  Vain,  improvident,  shrewd,  a  bore,  he  nevertheless 
had  good  qualities  that  won  for  him  the  friendship  of  Mozart.  In 
1791  Schikaneder  was  the  director  of  the  Auf  der  Wieden,  a  little 
theatre  where  comic  operas  were  performed.  He  no  doubt  would 
have  made  a  success  of  his  venture,  had  he  curbed  his  ambition.  On 
the  verge  of  failure,  he  made  a  fairy  drama  out  of  "Lulu,  or  the 
Enchanted  Flute."  Liebeskind's  story  in  a  collection  of  fairy  tales 
published  by  Wieland.  He  asked  Mozart  to  write  the  music  for  it. 
Mozart,  pleased  with  the  scenario,  accepted  the  offer  and  said:  "If 
I  do  not  bring  you  out  of  your  trouble,  and  if  the  work  is  not  suc- 
cessful, you  must  not  blame  me;  for  I  have  never  written  magic 
music."  Schikaneder  had  followed  closely  Wieland's  text;  but  he 
learned  that  Marinelli,  a  rival  manager,  the  director  of  the  Leopold- 
stadt  Theatre,  thought  of  putting  upon  the  stage  a  piece  with  the 
same  subject;  so  he  hurriedly,  and  with  the  assistance  of  an  actor 
named  Gieseke,*  modified  the  plot,  and  substituted  for  the  evil 
genius  of  the  play  the  high  priest  Sarastro,  who  appears  to  be  the 
custodian  of  the  secrets  and  the  executor  of  the  wishes  of  the 
Masonic  order. 

Mozart  died  shortly  after  the  production  of  "The  Magic  Flute," 
in  deep  distress.  This  opera,  with  the  music  of  his  Requiem,  was  in 
his  mind  until  the  final  delirium.  While  the  opera  was  performing 
he  would  take  his  watch  from  under  his  pillow  and  follow  the  per- 
formance in  imagination:  "We  are  now  at  the  end  of  the  act,"  or 
"Now  comes  the  grand  aria  for  the  Queen  of  Night."  The  day 
before  he  died,  he  sang  with  his  weak  voice  the  opening  measures  of 
"Der  Vogelfanger  bin  ich  ja,"  and  endeavored  to  beat  the  time  with 
his  hands.  The  frivolous  and  audacious  Schikaneder,  "sensualist, 
parasite,  spendthrift,"  filled  his  purse  by  this  opera :  in  1798  he  built 
the  Theatre  an  der  Wien.  On  the  roof  he  put  his  own  statue,  clothed 
in  the  feather  costume  of  Papageno.  His  luck  was  not  constant;  in 
1812  he  died  in  poverty. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  and  strings. 

It  begins  Adagio,  with  three  fortissimo  E -flat  major  chords  for 
full  orchestra,  "which  have  some  hidden  Masonic  significance."  The 
chief  movement  is  a  brilliant  and  elaborate  fugue,  which  is  treated 
with  orchestral  freedom.  About  the  middle  of  its  development  it  is 

*".Toh.  Georg  Karl  Ludw.  Gieseke,  born  at  Brunswick,  studied  at  the  University 
of  Halle,  and  joined  Schlkaneder's  troupe  to  earn  his  living  as  an  actor  and  a  chorus 
ginger." — Otto  Jahn's  "Mozart" 
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interrupted  by  the  "Masonic"  E-flat  major  chords  which  were  heard 
at  the  beginning.  "These  chords  are  the  only  thing  in  the  overture 
that  reappears  in  the  opera;  yet  the  work  is  by  no  means  open  to 
the  charge  of  musical  irrelevancy,  for  the  theme  of  the  fugue  is 
eminently  suggestive  of  the  lively  character  of  Papageno,  the  bird 
catcher.  The  overture  to  'The  Magic  Flute'  was  probably  the  one 
Kossini  had  in  mind  when  he  once  said :  'I've  been  trying  for  months 
to  write  some  fugued  overtures  a  la  Mozart;  but  I've  had  to  tear 
them  all  up,  the  great  model  is  too  overpowering!  Mine  were  all 
detestable.' " 

"The  overture  of  'The  Magic  Flute,'  which  will  for  centuries  to 
come  still  ravish  the  ear, — that  sportive,  happy  wonder-child — shed- 
ding light  and  joy,  it  will  ever  soar  skyward,  in  spite  of  fog  and 
utter  darkness." — Robert  Schumann. 

"Mozart,  whom  no  one  will  accuse  of  melodic  poverty,  pursued  for 
a  long  time  the  chimera  of  instrumental  music  without  melody.  The 
overture  of  'Cosi  fan  tutte'  was  an  unfortunate  attempt  in  this  re- 
spect; for  the  absence  of  melody  is  cruelly  felt.  The  overture  of 
'Don  Giovanni'  is  a  compromise.  In  the  overture  of  'The  Magic 
Flute,'  the  problem  was  solved — not  a  bit  of  straight  cantabile,  a 
prodigious  complexity,  and  as  a  result,  clearness,  fascination,  irre- 
sistible effect.  It  is  a  tour  de  force  which  Mozart  alone  could  have 
accomplished." — Camille  Saint-Saens. 


A  Beautiful,  Enduring  Christmas  Gift 

For  the  music  student  or  the  music  lover,  no  more 
appropriate  gift  could  be  chosen  than  a  beautifully 
bound  volume  of  the 

MUSICIANS'  LIBRARY 

Nearly  a  hundred  volumes  of  the  world's  best  music 
for  voice  and  piano. 

Exquisitely  printed,  bound  in  cloth,  stamped  in  gold. 
Gilt  edge. 

PRICE,  $3.50  EACH 

One  or  more  volumes  of  the  Musicians'  Library 
make  an  enduring  gift  that  will  be  treasured  for  years. 

Send  for  descriptive  booklet. 

Oliver  Ditson  Company 

179  TREMONT   STREET  Hancock  0200 


Symphony  in  G  minor  (K.  550)   .      .  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791) 

Mozart  wrote  his  three  greatest  symphonies  in  1788.  The  one  in 
E-flat  is  dated  June  26,  the  one  in  G  minor  July  25,  the  one  in  G 
major  with  the  fugue-finale  August  10. 

His  other  works  of  that  year  are  of  little  importance  with  the 
exception  of  a  piano  concerto  in  D  major  which  he  played  at  the 
coronation  festivities  of  Leopold  IT.  at  Frankfort  in  1790.  There 
are  canons  and  piano  pieces,  there  is  the  orchestration  of  Handel's 
"Acis  and  Galatea/'  and  there  are  six  German  dances  and  twelve 
minuets  for  orchestra.  Nor  are  the  works  composed  in  1789  of 
interest,  with  the  exception  of  the  clarinet  quintet  and  a  string 
quartet  dedicated  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  Again  we  find  dances 
for   orchestra, — twelve  minuets   and  twelve   German   dances. 

Why  is  this?  1787  was  the  year  of  "Don  Giovanni";  1790,  the 
year  of  "Cosi  fan  tutte."  Was  Mozart,  as  some  say,  exhausted  by 
the  feat  of  producing  three  symphonies  in  such  a  short  time?  Or 

was  there  some  reason  for  discouragement  and  consequent  idleness? 

The  Bitter  Gluck,  composer  to  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  died  No- 
vember 15,  1787,,  and  thus  resigned  his  position  with  salary  of  two 
thousand  florins.  Mozart  was  appointed  his  successor,  but  the  thrifty 
Joseph  cut  down  the  salary  to  eight  hundred  florins.  And  Mozart 
at  this  time  was  sadly  in  need  of  money,  as  his  letters  show.  In  a 
letter  of  June,  1788,  he  tells  of  his  new  lodgings,  where  he  could 
have  better  air,  a  garden,  quiet.  In  another,  dated  June  27,  he  says : 
"I  have  done  more  work  in  the  ten  days  that  I  have  lived  here  than 
in  two  months  in  my  other  lodgings,  and  I  should  be  much  better 
here,  were  it  not  for  dismal  thoughts  that  often  come  to  me.  U 
must  drive  them  resolutely  away;  for  I  am  living  comfortably, 
pleasantly,  and  cheaply."  We  know  that  he  borrowed  from  Puch- 
berg,  a  merchant  with  whom  he  became  acquainted  at  a  Masonic 
lodge,  for  the  letter  with  Puchberg's  memorandum  of  the  amount 
is  in  the  collection  edited  by  Nohl. 

Mozart  could  not  reasonably  expect  help  from  the  Emperor.  The 
composer  of  "Don  Giovanni"  and  the  "Jupiter"  symphony  was  un- 
fortunate in  his  Emperors. 

We  know  little  or  nothing  concerning  the  first  years  of  the  three 
symphonies.  Gerber's  ."Lexicon  der  Tonkiinstler"  (1790)  speaks 
appreciatively  of  him:  the  erroneous  statement  is  made  that  the 
Emperor  fixed  his  salary  in  1788  at  six  thousand  florins ;  the  varied 
ariettas  for  piano  are  praised  especially;  but  there  is  no  mention 
whatever  of  any  symphony. 

The  enlarged  edition  of  Gerber's  work  (1813)  contains  an  ex- 
tended notice  of  Mozart's  last  years,  and  we  find  in  the  summing 
up  of  his  career:  "If  one  knew  only  one  of  his  noble  symphonies, 
as  the  overpoweringly  great,  fiery,  perfect,  pathetic,  sublime  sym- 
phony in  C."  And  this  reference  is  undoubtedly  to  the  "Jupiter," 
the  one  in  C  major. 
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Mozart  gave  a  concert  at  Leipsic  in  May,  1789.  The  programme 
was  made  up  wholly  of  pieces  by  him,,  and  among  them  were  two 
symphonies  in  manuscript.  A  story  that  has  come  down  might 
easily  lead  us  to  believe  that  one  of  them  was  the  one  in  G  minor. 
At  a  rehearsal  for  this  concert  Mozart  took  the  first  allegro  of  a 
symphony  at  a  very  fast  pace,  so  that  the  orchestra  soon  was 
unable  to  keep  up  with  him.  He  stopped  the  players  and  began 
again  at  the  same  speed,  and  he  stamped  the  time  so  furiously 
that  his  steel  shoe  buckle  flew  into  pieces.  He  laughed,  and,  as  the 
players  still  dragged,  he  began  the  allegro  a  third  time.  The  musi- 
cians, by  this  time  exasperated,  played  to  suit  him.  Mozart  after- 
wards said  to  some  who  wondered  at  his  conduct,  because  he  had 
on  other  occasions  protested  against  undue  speed :  "It  was  not 
caprice  on  my  part.  I  saw  that  the  majority  of  the  players  were 
well  along  in  years.  They  would  have  dragged  everything  beyond 
endurance  if  I  had  not  set  fire  to  them  and  made  them  angry,  so 
that  out  of  sheer  spite  they  did  their  best."  Later  in  the  rehearsal 
he  praised  the  orchestra,  and  said  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  it 
to  rehearse  the  accompaniment  to  the  pianoforte  concerto :  "The 
parts  are  correct,  you  play  well,  and  so  do  I."  This  concert,  by 
the  way,  was  poorly  attended,  and  half  of  those  who  were  present 
had  received  free  tickets  from  Mozart,  who  was  generous  in  such 
matters. 

Mozart  also  gave  a  concert  of  his  own  works  at  Frankfort,  Oc- 
tober 14,  1790.  Symphonies  were  played  in  Vienna  in  1788,  but 
they  were  by  Haydn;  and  one  by  Mozart  was  played  in  1791.  In 
1792  a  symphony  by  Mozart  was  played  at  Hamburg. 

The  early  programmes,  even  when  they  have  been  preserved,  sel- 
dom determine  the  date  of  a  first  performance.  It  was  the  custom 
to  print:  "Symphonie  von  Wranitsky,"  "Sinfonie  von  Mozart," 
"Sinfonia  di  Haydn. "  Furthermore,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
"Sinfonie"  was  then  a  term  often  applied  to  any  work  in  three 
or  more  movements  written  for  strings,  or  strings  and  wind 
instruments. 


T^effer  Qoffee 

MADE   AN   EASIER   WAY! 


No  one  is  ever  disappointed  with 
coffee  made  the  new  G.  Washing- 
ton way.  G.  Washington's 
is  real  coffee  with  the 
grounds  removed  . 
coffee  specially  prepared 
to  be  made  in  the  cup  by 
merely  adding  hot  water. 
No  pots  to  clean  and  no 
worry  over  results!  Every 


INSTANT 

COEFEE 


cup  is  perfect  because  every  cup 
is  fresh-made,  instantly,  in  exactly 
the  same  way.  Economical 
because  each  can  makes  as 
many  cups  as  a  large  can 
of  ground  coffee. 


G.Washington's  is  served 
in  the  Boston  Symphony 
Hall  Cafeteria. 


The  two  symphonies  played  at  Leipsic  were  not  then  published. 
The  two  that  preceded  the  great  three  were  composed  in  1783  and 
1786.  The  latter  of  the  two  (in  D  major)  was  performed  at  Prague 
with  extraordinary  success. 

The  symphony  was  scored  originally  for  flute,  two  oboes,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings.  Mozart  added  later  two  clarinet 
parts  Kochel  says  that  Mozart  wrote  a  score  for  the  oboes  and 
clarinets  on  special  pages,  as  the  original  parts  for  the  oboes  were 
necessarily  changed  by  the  addition  of  the  clarinets.  In  connection 
with  this  a  note  by  William  Foster  Apthorp  is  of  interest:  "The 
first  score  has  generally  been  used  for  performances  of  the  sym- 
phony all  over  the  world.  The  second,  or  Nachschrift,  was  for  years 
in  the  possession  of  Johannes  Brahms,  who,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  persistently  refused  to  allow  it  to  be  published,  or  to  go  out 
of  his  hands.  It  is  now  published  and  will  be  used  at  this  concert"* 
(December  29,  1900). 

I.  Allegro  molto,  G  niinor^  4-4.f 

II.  Andante,  E-flat  major,  6-8. 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegro,  G  minor,  3-4;  Trio,  G  major. 

IV.  Allegro  assai,  G  minor,  4-4. 


Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73.  .      .      .  Johannes  Brahms 
(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897) 

Chamber  music,  choral  works,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs  had 
made  Brahms  famous  before  he  allowed  his  first  symphony  to  be 
played.  The  Symphony  in  C  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
at  Carlsruhe  on  November  4,  1876,  from  manuscript  with  Dessoff  as 
conductor.  Kirchner  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Marie  Lipsius  that  he  had 
talked  about  this  symphony  in  1863  or  1864  with  Mme.  Clara  Schu- 
mann, who  then  showed  his  fragments  of  it.  No  one  knew,  it  is 
said,  of  the  existence  of  a  second  symphony  before  it  was  completed. 

The  second  symphony,  D  major,  was  composed,  probably  at 
P6rtschach-am-See,  in  the  summer  of  1877,  the  year  that  saw  the 
publication  of  the  first.  Brahms  wrote  Dr.  Billroth  in  September 

*By  some  means  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  succeeded  in  procuring  a  copy  of  the 
Nachschrift,  perhaps  before  it  came  into  Brahms's  possession.  At  all  events,  he  has 
used  it  exhaustively  at  his  concerts  in  this  country  for  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years. — W.   F.   A. 

tAn  anecdote  is  told  of  one  of  Liszt's  concerts  in  Munich,  in  the  days  when  he 
still  appeared  in  public  as  a  pianist.  He  had  just  played  his  own  matchless  transcrip- 
tion of  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony  as  only  he  could  play  it.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  Pastoral,  though  homely  enough  in  its  thematic  material  and 
generally  simple  in  its  development  and  working-out,  is,  as  a  piece  of  orchestration, 
one  of  Beethoven's  most  complicated  scores  ;  it  thus  present  quite  peculiar  difficulties 
to  the  pianoforte  transcriber,  difficulties  which  Liszt  has  conquered  in  a  way  that 
can  only  be  called  marvellous.  After  Liszt  had  played  it  at.  the  concert  in  question, 
Franz  Lachner  stepped  up  to  him  in  the  green  room  and  said  :  "You  are  a  perfect 
magician  !  Think  of  playing  literally  everything  in  the  second  movement  and  with  only 
ten  fingers  !  But  I  can  tell  you  one  thing  even  you  can't  play  with  all  your  magicianship." 
"Whats  that?"  asked  Liszt.  "The  first  sixteen  measures  of  Mozart's  little  G  minor 
Symphony,  simple  as  they  are."  Liszt  thought  a  moment,  and  then  said  with  a  laugh  : 
"I  think  you  are  right ;  I  should  need  a  third  hand.  I  should  need  both  my  hands  for 
the  accompaniment  alone,   with   that   viola-figure  in   it !" — W.   F.   A. 
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of  that  year:  "I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  a  pretty  symphony; 
I  must  inquire  of  skilled  persons."  He  referred  to  Clara  Schumann, 
Dessoff,  and  Ernst  Frank.  On  September  19,  Mme.  Schumann  wrote 
that  he  had  written  out  the  first  movement.  Early  in  October  he 
played  it  to  her,  also  a  portion  of  the  finale.  The  symphony  was 
played  by  Brahms  and  Ignaz  Briill  as  a  pianoforte  duet  (arranged 
by  the  composer)  to  invited  guests  at  the  pianoforte  house  of  his 
friend  Ehrbar  in  Vienna  a  few  days  before  the  announced  date  of 
the  orchestral  performance,  December  11,  1877-  Through  force 
of  circumstances  the  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in 
public  at  the  succeeding  Philharmonic  concert  of  December  30-* 
Hans  Richter  conducted.  The  second  performance,  conducted  by 
Brahms,  was  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  on  January  10,  1878. 

The  review  written  by  Eduard  Hanslick  after  the  performance 
at  Vienna  may  reassure  those  who  are  unwilling  to  trust  their  own 
judgment : 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form, 
— i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven, — but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  abso- 
lute instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  they  saw,  is  now 
superfluous  since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only 
Liszt's  symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined 
practical  programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern 
musical  world,  any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are 
framed  solely  for  Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refuta- 
tion, there  can  be  no  more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than 
the  long  row  of  Brahms's  instrumental  works,  and  especially  this 
second  symphony. 

*Reimann,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms,  gives  January  10,  1878,  as  the  date,  and  says 
Brahms  conducted.  The  date  given  in  Erb's  "Brahms"  is  December  24,  1877.  Kalbeck. 
Deiters,  and  Miss  May  give  December  30,  1877,  although  contemporaneous  journals,  as 
the  Signale,  say  December  20.  1877. 


hristmas 


Of  far  greater  intrinsic 
merit  than  many  a  cost- 
lier gift  ....  Arrange 
now  for  your  Christmas 
Portraits  by  Bacnracn. 

JBachrach 

647  BOYLSTON  STREET  — KENMORE  4730 
NEWTON  QUINCY  LYNN 
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"The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as 
peaceful,  tender,  but  not  effeminate;  serenity,  which  on  the  one 
side  is  quickened  to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened 
to  meditative  seriousness.  The  first  movement  begins  immediately 
with  a  mellow  and  dusky  horn  theme.  It  has  something  of  the 
character  of  the  serenade,  and  this  impression  is  strengthened  still 
further  in  the  scherzo  and  the  finale.  The  first  movement,  an 
Allegro  moderato,  in  3-4,  immerses  us  in  a  clear  wave  of  melody, 
upon  which  we  rest,  swayed,  refreshed,  undisturbed  by  two  slight 
Mendelssohnian  reminiscences  which  emerge  before  us.  The  last 
fifty  measures  of  this  movement  expire  in  flashes  of  new  melodic 
beauty.  A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B  major  follows,  which,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  development  of 
the  themes  than  for  the  worth  of  the  themes  themselves.  For  this 
reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon 
the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.  The  scherzo  is  thoroughly 
delightful  in  its  graceful  movement  in  minuet  tempo.  It  is  twice 
interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a 
moment.  The  finale  in  D,  4-4,  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable 
in  its  golden  serenity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales 
of  the  modern  school.  Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

"This  symphony  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the 
first  motives  which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  beneath  the 
snow,,  or  float  as  distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds.  It  is 
true  that  the  second  symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such 
noble  pathos  as  the  finale  of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its 
uniform  coloring  and  its  sunny  clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the 
first,  and  one  that  is  not  to  be  underestimated. 

"Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble  but  dan- 
gerous inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony 
or  to  cover  them  with  lines  of  contrapuntal  intersection;  and 
if  the  thematic  development  in  the  second  symphony  appears  less 
remarkable  than  that  in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more 
flowing,  more  spontaneous,  and  their  development  seems  more 
natural,  more  pellucid,  and  therefore  more  effective.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly  our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had 
given  intense  expression  in  his  first  symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts 
of  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second  returned  to  the  earth, — the  earth 
that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the  vernal  months." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 


Walter  Niemann,  in  his  life  of  Brahms*  does  not  find  this  Sym- 
phony to  be  throughout  a  "harmless,  pleasing,  agreeable,  cheerfully 

*The  life  of  Brahms  by  Niemann  (born  at  Hamburg  in  1876 — a  pupil  of  his 
father,  Rudolph,  Humperdinck,  and  the  Leipsic  Conservatory),  was  translated  into 
English  by  Catherine  Alison  PhilliDs  and  published  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York 
City,   in   1929.   The  original  was   first   published  about  ten   years   before   that. — P.    H. 
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'sunlit'  idyl.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth!  The  period 
between  the  sixties  and  the  eighties  of  the  last  century,  which  in 
spite  of  all  Germany's  victorious  wars,  was  so  peculiarly  languid, 
inert,  and  full  of  bourgeois  sensibility  in  art,  as  well  as  in  politics 
and  human  relations,  had,  none  the  less,  as  its  artistic  ideal,  a  heart- 
rending pathos  and  monumental  grandeur.  Nowadays,  regarding 
things  from  a  freer  and  less  prejudiced  point  of  view,  we  are  fortu- 
nately able  to  detect  far  more  clearly  the  often  oppressive  spiritual 
limitations,  moodiness,  and  atmosphere  of  resignation  in  such 
pleasant,  apparently  cheerful,  and  anacreontic  works  as  Brahms's 
Second  Symphony.  Like  its  sister-symphony  in  the  major — namely, 
the  Third — the  Second,  though  nominally  in  the  major,  has  the 
veiled,  indeterminate  Brahmsian,  'moll-clur*  character,  hovering  be- 
tween the  two  modes.  Indeed,  this  undercurrent  of  tragedy  in  the 
second  Brahms  symphony,  quiet  and  slight  though  it  may  be,  is 
perceptible  to  a  fine  ear  in  every  movement." 

And  so  Niemann  finds  an  "ominous  stretto"  on  the  wind  in  the 
development   section.   The   second   movement   reveals   "  the   tragic 
undercurrent  of  the  symphony."  This  serious  undercurrent  is  also 
felt  "within  quite  small  limits  in  what  is  perhaps  the  most  typical 
and  individual  movement,  the  Brahmsian  'intermezzo  pastorale*  of 
its  allegretto  grazioso."   In   the   finale,   "fantastic,   romantic,   and 
ghostly  elements  can  be  seen  glimmering  beneath  the  ashes  in  a 
supernatural,  uncanny  way  throughout  the  whole  development  sec- 
tion. For  all  its  apparent  vivacity  of  movement  and  the  apparently 
unclouded  brightness  of  the  D  major  key,  the  finale  hides  within  its 
many  sombre  features,  and  even  spectral  and  supernatural  visions. 
Thus  Brahms's  Second  Symphony,  as  a  great  idyll  with  a  slightly 
tragic  tinge,  which  we  may  compare  with  that  great,  ruthlessly 
tragic  poet  Hebbel's  fine  epic,  'Mutter  und  Kind,'  was  at  the  same 
time,  as  a  'tragic  idyll,'  a  piece  of  the  most  genuine  and  typical 
Holstein   and   Low   German   art.    Its   quiet,   unconscious   tragedy, 
hidden  beneath  the  blossom  of  a  soft  idyll  of  man  and  nature,  with 
a  subdued  evening  tinge  and  a  prevailing  pastoral  spirit,  carries 
direct  conviction  to  a  discriminating  and  unprejudiced  listener — 
far  more  so,  in  any  case,  than  the  conscious  and  almost  forced  and 
|  deliberate  tragedy  of  the  First  Symphony  or  the  Tragic  Overture. 
|  Here  again,   perhaps,   there  has  been  no   conductor   save   Arthur 
I  Nikisch,  the  one  and  only  great  Brahms   conductor  of   our   day, 
|  who  has  simply  ignored  the  traditional  legend  as  to  the  innocent 
|  idyllic  character  of  the  Second  Brahms  symphony  and  interpreted 
it  as  what  it  really  is:  a  great,  wonderful,  tragic  idyll,  as  rich  in 
|  sombre  and  subdued  color  as  it  is  in  brightness."  In  conclusion, 
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Niemann  finds  the  Second  Symphony  also  rich  in  "mysterious 
Wagnerian  visions,  suggestive  of  the  Wanderer,  in  a  mystic,  wood- 
land, faery,  nature  atmosphere  recalling  the  'Rheingold'  and  in 
many  sombre  and  even  ghostly  passages." 


Richard  Specht,  on  the  contrary,  in  his  life  of  Brahms,*  thinks 
that  "interpretative  phrases  are  especially  superfluous  in  the  case 
of  the  Second  Symphony,  which,  if  one  excepts  its  somewhat  morose 
finale,  is  a  serenade  rather  than  a  symphony,  and  reminds  us  that 
not  only  Beethoven,  but  Haydn  and  Mozart,  too,  wrote  symphonic 
works  and  that  theirs  would  be  better  called  sinfoniettas  to-day. 
The  work  is  suffused  with  the  sunshine  and  the  warm  winds  playing 
on  the  water,  which  recall  the  summer  at  Portschach  that  gave  it 
life.  The  comfortably  swinging  first  subject  at  once  creates  a  sense 
of  well-being  with  its  sincere  and  sensuous  gladness.  .  .  .  This 
movement  is  like  a  fair  day  in  its  creator's  life  and  outshines  the 
other  three  sections — the  brooding  andante,  the  rather  unimpor- 
tant scherzo  .  .  .  the  broad,  sweeping  finale  which,  for  all  its 
lively,  driving  motion,  strikes  one  as  cheerless  and  artificial  in  its 
briskness.  The  impression  of  the  unsymphonic  nature  of  this  work 
is  probably  due  partly  to  a  prejudice  that  expects  to  see  cosmic 
images  and  not  mere  genre  pictures  in  such  a  composition,  and 
partly  to  the  metre  adopted  for  the  first  movement.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Brahms  did  not  employ  the  common  time  almost  invariably 
used  by  the  symphonic  masters  from  Mozart  to  Schubert  in  their 
opening  movements  until  he  came  to  this  fourth  symphony.  The 
round-dance  nature  of  the  %  measure  in  the  D  major  symphony  is 
especially  difficult  to  take  seriously,  and  rightly  so;  for  this  is  a 
light-hearted  work,  a  declaration  of  love  in  symphonic  form. 

"Brahms  was  particularly  fond  of  this  clear  and  tender  com- 
position, as  might  be  judged  from  the  little  mystifications  with 
which  he  raised  the  expectations  his  friends  had  of  the  new  work 
that  followed  its  elder  sister  within  the  space  of  a  year.  He  per- 
sisted in  describing  it  as  gloomy  and  awesome,  never  to  be  played 
by  any  musicians  without  a  mourning  band  on  their  sleeve.f  He 
replied  in  a  tone  of  waggish  secrecy  to  Elizabeth  von  Herzogenberg, 
who  was  impatiently  waiting  for  the  score  and  scolded  him  for 
not  rewarding  her  discretion  by  sending  her  the  work,  which  she 
knew  to  be  ready  ('May  the  deuce  take  such  modesty!')  and  who, 
incidentally,  took  exception  to  his  'spelling  so  noble  a  word  as 
'symphony'  with  an  'f.'  'It  really  is  no  symphony,'  he  writes,  'but 
merely  a  Sinfonie,  and  I  shall  have  no  need  to  play  it  to  you  before- 
hand. You  merely  sit  down  at  the  piano,  put  your  little  feet  on  the 
two  pedals  in  turn,  and  strike  the  chord  of  F  minor  several  times 
in  succession,  first  in  the  treble,  then  in  the  bass  ff  and  pp  and  you 

♦This  life  by  Richard  Specht  (born  at  Vienna  In  1870),  music  critic  and  author 
of  books  about  composers  and  a  history  of  the  Viennese  Opera,  was  translated  into 
English  by  Eric  Blom  and  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  N.Y.,  in  1930.  The  original 
German    edition    was   published    at   Dresden    in    1928. — P.    H. 

fAs  a  matter  of  fact  Brahms  wrote  to  Elisabeth  on  December  29,  1877:  "The 
orchestra  here  play  my  new  symphony  with  crape  bands  on  their  sleeve,  because  of 
its  dirge-like  effect.  It  is  to  be  printed  with  a  black  edge,  too." — P.  H. 
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will  gradually  gain  a  vivid  impression  of  my  latest/*  And  he  was 
as  pleased  as  Punch  with  the  glad  surprise  and  delight  of  tLe 
adored  woman  and  of  all  his  friends  when  they  saw  this  sunny 
work." 

•This  letter  was  written  at  Vienna  on  November  22,  1877.  I  have  used  Hannah 
Bryant's  translation  ("Johannes  Brahms:  the  Herzogenberg  Correspondence,"  N.  Y. 
1909),  rather  than  Eric  Blom's,  Elisabet  von  Stockhausen,  who  married,  after  a 
long  courtship,  Heinrich  Picot  de  Peccaduc,  Freiherr  von  Herzogenberg,  a  serious, 
mediocre,  dull  composer  in  1868,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1847.  She  studied  under 
Dirzka,  an  organist,  and  later  under  Julius  Epstein  at  Vienna.  She  was  thoroughly 
musical,  a  fine  pianist,  blessed  with  a  wonderful  memory.  Her  husband  finally 
settled  at  Leipsic.  Brahms  had  given  her  some  piano  lessons  at  Vienna,  but  he  desisted, 
not  wishing  to  hurt  Epstein's  feelings.  Elisabeth  died  from  heart  disease  at  San 
Kemo  in  1892.  "She  had  beauty,  nobility  of  character,  womanly  tenderness,  a  pas- 
sionate love  of  truth  and  justice,  the  courage  of  her  opinions — every  good  thing,  in 
fact,  but  health."  Her  letters  to  Brahms  (1876-1890)  are  delightful,  and  Brahms, 
Who  thought  highly  of  her  judgment,  frank  criticism,  and  womanly  character,  wrote 
to  her  intimately,  and  often  playfully. — P.  H. 


The 

SAVOY -PLAZA 

The  Savoy-Plaza, 
newer  associate  of 
The  Plaza,  faces  Cen- 
tral Park  and  offers 
the  same  excellence 
of  hospitality  and 
cuisine  that  distin- 
guishes   The    Plaza. 


Henry  A.  Rost 
President 


Recognized  as  one  of  the 
finest  hotels  in  the  world 
.  .  .  richly  furnished  .  .  . 
modern  in  every  respect 
.  .  .  located  in  historic 
Copley  Square,  probably 
the  most  accessible  and 
attractive  spot  in  Boston. 

Arthur  L.  Race 
Managing  Director 


The 


PLAZA 


VflVOY-PLflZfl 


DisTincTion 


Ideally  located  on  Fifth 
Avenue  at  the  entrance  to 
Central  Park,  The  Plaza 
offers  the  highest  standards 
of  hospitality  and  cuisine. 
Near  business  .  . .  transpor- 
tation .  .  .  theatres .  . .  shops 
.  .  .  yet  away  from  the  noise 
and  confusion  of  the  city. 


FredSterry 
President 


John  D.Owen 
Manager 


Mt  P  L  fl  Z  fl 
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The  Best  in  Dry  Cleaning 

Requires 

Quality  in  materials  used 

Care  in  handling 

Expert  Attention 


We  Have  Only  One  Service  ♦  .  ♦ 

The  Best  is  None  Too  Good  for  Our  Customers 


High  Class  Laundry  Service 
Daily    Collection    and    Delivery    in    Your    Neighborhood 


LEWANDOS 


Telephones 


"You    Can    Rely    on    Lewandos" 
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SANDERS  THEATRE 


CAMBRIDGE 


Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Thursday  Evening,  January   15,    1931 

AT  EIGHT 


A  lecture  will  be  given  by  R.  G.  Appel  on  this  programme  Tues.,  Jan.  13, 
at  5  o'clock,  Reed  Hall  (E.  T.  S.)  99  Brattle  Street 
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SYMPHONY      HALL 


COMING    EVENTS 


Sunday 

DEC.  14 

at  3.30 


Sunday 

DEC.  14 

at  8.15 


Saturday 

DEC.  27 

at  10.45  a.m. 


Saturday 

DEC.  27 

at  2.30 


Sunday 

JAN.  4 

at  3.30 


Sat.  Eve. 

JAN.   10 

at  8.30 


PROGRAMME 

Partita    B-flat   major,    No.    1 Bach 

Fantasia  C  major,  Op.  17 Schumann 

a.  Sonate-Fantaisie,    Op.    19 Scriabin 

b.  Sonata     Castelnuovo-Tedesco 

•  (Dedicated    to    Walter    Gieseking) 

1.  Rude  e  violento. 

2.  Adagio.  Blues  1.  Adagio.  Blues  2.  Adagio. 

3.  Allegro  furioso. 

(First  performance  in  Boston) 

a.  La  Cathgdrale  engloutie Debussy 

b.  Poissons    d'Or Debussy 

c.  Jeux     d'Eau Ravel 


In  a  Programme  of 

Christmas  Carols,  Motets,  Madrigals, 

and  Folk  Songs 


Lotte  Reiniger's  Oriental  Film  Fantasy 


AT  POPULAR  PRICES 


;.f 


F'K  I 


■■-> 


A 

N 
D 


,.,'V 


»\l 
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SYMPHONY  HALL 

Sunday  Afternoon,   December   28,    at   330 


PENSION    FUND 

CONCERT 

BY  THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


ALL-TCHAIKOVSKY  PROGRAMME 


f|  SYMPHONY  HALL 
Tuesday  Eve.,  December  16,  at  8.30 

ALEXANDER 

KIPNIS 

Russian  Basso 

Chicago  Opera  Co. 


Mozart 


[■" 


Aria,  "Don  Giovanni' 

Stille  Thranen 

Lust  der  Sturmnacht 

Mondnacht 

Widmung 

Wie  bist  du  meine  Konigin 
Feldeinsamkeit 

Zueignung  £ 

Traum  durch  die  Dammerung  ^ 

Rainbow 
Dubinuschka 
Night 
Soldier's  Song 

Aria,  "Boris  Godunoff"     .     .     Moussorgsky 


Schumann 


Brahms 


Strauss 


.   Russian  Folk-Songs 
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Boston  University 
College    of   Music 

JOHN  P.  MARSHALL,  D.  Mus.,  Dean 


Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music 

FOUR- YEAR  COURSE 


Music  Supervisors 

Certificate 

TWO-YEAR  COURSE 


For  information  address 

THE  REGISTRAR 

29  EXETER  STREET,  BOSTON 


BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

PROGRAMME   BOOKS 

Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analyti- 
cal and  descriptive  notes  on  all 
works  performed  during  the  season 
("musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art 
annual  of  today." — W.  J.  Henderson, 
New  York  Sun),  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing 

SYMPHONY  HALL 
PRICE  $6.00 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  ADVERTISING  SPACE  IN  THIS  PRO- 
GRAMME  SHOULD  BE  MADE  TO  L.  S.  B.  JEFFERDS, 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


VIOLINIST  AND  TEACHER 

Member  of  Music  Faculty  Address:  78  Lake  View  Avenue 


The  Beaver  Country  Day  School 
Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 


Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Telephone  University  4230 


TEACHER     OF     SINGING 

77A    CHARLES    STREET 
HAYMARKET  6634 


Age  3-5,  Thursdays  at  3.30 
Age  6-10,  Wednesdays  at  3.30 
Classes  Limited  to  Ten  Each 

4  SHADY  HILL  SQUARE 
Univ.  7397 


OF 

Rhythm,  Folk  Singing,  Ear  Training 

ETHEL  MARTIEN 
PIANIST 


REFERENCES 
Mrs.  James  Sturgis  Pray 

993  Memorial  Drive 

Mrs.  Langdon  Warner 

63  Garden  Street 


MAY  SLEEPER-RUGGLES 

TEACHER  OF  VOICE 

Singing  and  Speaking 

Voice  Development  and  Restoration 

Residence  Studio 

Hampden  Hall,  8  Plympton  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Tel.  University  2639 


i;r:: 


es  i\(q 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 


MONDAYS 
Steinway  Hall 
New  York  City 


STUDIO 
Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 

44  CHURCH  STREET     ®If£    ffiflttglj    £>tifQ&l    flf   iHUBtr       CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

GASTON  ELCUS 

Member  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

TEACHER  OF  THE  VIOLIN 

CATALOGUE  ON  REQUEST  PHONE:  UNIV.  0959 


Studios : 

129  NEWBURY  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Commonwealth  0539 


VIOLIN  TEACHER 

Assistant  to  Harrison  Keller 

206  W.  EMERSON  STREET 
MELROSE,  MASS. 
Melrose  2796  M 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

STUDIO:  46  WESTLAND  AVENUE  Telephone  Commonwealth  5984 


FRANK 


ERNESTO 

r 


VOICE,  PROGRAMME  BUILDING,    CONCERT  PIANIST 
ACCOMPANYING  AND  PIANO        PEDAGOGUE 

The  following  use  and  endorse  the  La  Forge  method  of  voice  production: 

Mme.  Frances  Alda,  Mme.  Margaret  Matzenauer,  Miss  Emma  Otero,  Messrs.  Lawrence  Tibbett, 

Richard  Crooks,  Harrington  van  Hoesen,  and  many  others. 
Address:  14  West  68th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. Telephone:  Trafalgar  8993 


EDWARD    SCHUBERTH    &    COMPANY 

Importers.  Music  Publishers  and  Dealers,  11  East  22nd  Street.  New  York 

PUBLISHERS'  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR 
Steingraeber  Edition,  Leipzig  Gould  &  Bolttler,  London  J.  B.  Cramer  &  Co.,  London 
Cotta  Edition,  Stuttgart                   Forsyth  Bros.,  Ltd.,  London             Cary  &  Co.,  London 
Practical  Pianoforte  School              Beal,  Stuttard  &  Co.,  London           F.  He fmeister.-Germer  Works,  Leipzig 
Banks  &  Co.,  York                              Joseph  Williams,  Ltd.,  London         Bach-Boekelmar  Works  in  colors 
AGENTS  FOR  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF,  H.  GERMER'S  INSTRUCTIVE  EDITIONS 
SEND  FOR  A  FREE  THEMATIC  CATALOG 


Matthay  Principles 
Monthly  student  classes 


PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 
83  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON 


Telephones  \  Kenmore  8258 
X  Reading  0447-J 


PIANO,  ORGAN,  COACHING 

Studio:   TRINITY  COURT 
175  DARTMOUTH  STREET,  BOSTON 

(Kenmore  8431) 


PIANO  STUDIOS 

282  Dartmouth  Street,  Boston 

41  Concord  Avenue,  Cambridge 
Telephone:  Commonwealth  4994 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 


STEINERT  HALL 
,162  BOYLSTON  STREET 

Telephone  Hubbard  6677 


BOSTON 


TENOR 


Special  attention  to  the  speaking  and  singing 

voice  in  relation  to  the  motion  picture  art. 

Studio:  4  WEST  40th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Opposite  Public  Library  Tel.  Penn.  4792 

If  no  answer  ring  Susquehanna  4500 


BARITONE 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Associate  Teacher  and  Representative  of 

FRANTZ  PROSCHOWSKI;  CHICAGO 

30  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE  Room  406 


To  Every  Man 


Who  Has  Life  Insurance 


WOULD  you  give  a  large  sum 
of  money,  today,  to  some  dependent  who  is  totally 
untrained  in  managing  money?  Would  it  really  be 
a  kindness  to  him— or  to  her? 

Yet  many  men  feel  they  have  done  their  full  duty 
to  their  families  by  arranging  to  have  their  Life 
Insurance  paid  over,  in  cash,  when  they  die. 

You  may  prevent  the  unwisdom  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment by  setting  up  a  Life  Insurance  Trust  with 
the  Lee,  Higginson  Trust  Company.  This  part  of 
your  estate  will  then  be  carefully  managed,  provid- 
ing regular  income  for  your  heirs  —  and,  if  you 
desire,  giving  the  trustee  discretion  to  make  pay- 
ments from  the  principal. 

Consult  us.  Our  officers  stand  ready  to  give  you 
their  best  advice. 


LEE,  HIGGINSON  TRUST  CO. 

5  0  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

UPTOWN -CORNER  OF  CLARENDON  AND  BOYLSTON  STREETS 


SANDERS  THEATRE        .         .         .        CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 
Thursday  Evening,  January  15,  at  8.00 

\  !  /  / 


PRoGRHttftE 


Try  Some  New  Boulevards 

Piccadilly — or  the  Champs  Elysees — they  don't  do  you  so 
well  in  winter.  Then  try  some  new  boulevards.  Sip  apina 
fria  in  a  cafe  on  Havana's  Parque  Central.  Watch  the 
bandannaed  beauties  (gowned  a  V  Imperatrice)  on  the 
Savane  in  Fort  de  France.  See  the  silent  Hindus  on  Marine 
Square  in  Port  of  Spain ;  the  inky  "Bobbies"  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  Bridgetown.  Shop  for  perfumes  and  pajamas  on 
Colon's  Front  Street;  lounge  on  Panama's  Malecon,or  on  the 
Scholtgat  in  Curacao — Holland  in  the  Caribbean.  But  first 
ask  Raymond-Whitcomb  about  their  West  Indies  Cruises! 

A  16-day  Cruise — Jan.  8  to  Jan.  24 

$227.50  and  up 

1st  25-day  Cruise — Jan.  28  to  Feb.  22  2nd  25-day  Cruise — Feb.  24  to  Mar.  2] 

$317.50  and  up 

Sailing  on  the  30,000-ton  "Statendam"  (Holland-America)  the  cruises  include  Haiti 

Porto  Rico,  St.  Thomas,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Trinidad,  Caracas, 

Curacao,  Panama,  Jamaica,  Havana,  Nassau,  etc. 

Also  an  Air  Cruise,  by  specially  chartered  planes,  including  Central  America  and  Mexico 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Company 


126  NEWBURY  STREET 
165  TREMONT  STREET 


Telephone  Kenmore  2870 
Telephone  Hancock  7820 


SANDERS  THEATRE  CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD    UNIVERSITY 

FIFTIETH  SEASON,  1930-1931 


INC. 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SEASON  1930-1931 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  15,  at  8  o'clock 

WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 

COPYRIGHT,    1931,    BY   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,   INC. 


THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


FREDERICK  P.  CABOT  . 
BENTLEY  W.  WARREN 
ERNEST   B.   DANE 


FREDERICK  P.  CABOT 
ERNEST  B.  DANE 
N.  PENROSE  HALLOWELL 
M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE 
JOHN  ELLERTON  LODGE 


President 
Vice-President 

Treasurer 


FREDERICK    E.    LOWELL 
ARTHUR  LYMAN 
EDWARD   M.   PICKMAN 
HENRY   B.    SAWYER 
BENTLEY   W.   WARREN 


W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager 


G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manager 


THE  INSTRUMENT  OF  THE 
IMMORTALS  WILL  LAST 
THROUGH    FENERATIONS 


The  Stein  way  is  capable  of  giving  more  than  a  half 
century  of  faithful,  beautiful  service.  Pure  and  glorious 
of  tone,  a  source  of  constant  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  an 
instrument  such  as  the  Steinway  is  an  investment  that 
pays  for  itself  many  times  in  enjoyment  and  cultural 
inspiration.  •  Yet  the  Steinway  is  no  more  difficult  to 
buy  than  a  good  automobile  or  a  worthy  piece  of  furni- 
ture. It  may  be  paid  for  in  a  manner  that  will  not  put  a 
strain  on  even  the  modest  income.  10%  down — three 
years  to  pay  the  balance!  •  Visit  your  nearest  Steinway 

dealer  today.  Listen  to 
the  piano  of  Paderewski, 
Hofmann  and  Rachma- 
ninoff .  .  .  and  arrange  to 
have  sent  to  your  home 
the  particular  graceful 
standard  or  period  model 
that  you  feel  would  be 
most  suitable. 


STEINWAY 


THE    INSTRUMENT    OF    THE    IMMORTALS 

A   new  Steinway    Upright   piano   can   be   bought   for   a    total   as   low    as     $M  /  ^ 
Baby  Grand  at  ■*«  J         •  lO/O    QOWI1  balance  in  three  years 

As  the  Steinway  is  made  in  New  York  City,  this  price,  naturally,  must  he  "phis  transportation"  beyond 

New  York  and  its  suburbs. 

Used  pianos  accepted  in  partial  exchange.    If  there  is  no  Steinway  dealer  near  you, 
write   for    information    to    Steinway    &    Sons,    Steinway    Hall,    109    W.    57th    Street, 

New  York  City. 


Represented  in  Boston  and  other  New  England  cities  by  M.  Steinert  &.  Sons 
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Fiftieth  Season,    1930-1931 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Burgin,  R. 

Concert-master 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Hansen,  E. 
Pinfield,  C. 

Thillois,  F. 
Mayer,  P. 

Bryant,  M. 
Murray,  J. 

Lefranc,  J. 
Artieres,  L. 


Elcus,  G. 
Kreinin,  B. 

Lauga,  N. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Zung,  M. 
Diamond,  S. 

Beale,  M. 
Del  Sordo,  R. 


Violins. 

Gundersen,  R. 
Kassman,  N. 


Sauvlet,  H. 
Hamilton,  V. 


Cherkassky,  P. 
Eisler,  D. 


Bedetti,  J. 
Zighera,  A. 


Kunze,  M. 
Vondrak,  A. 

Flutes. 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 


Piccolo. 
Batdes,  A. 

Horns. 
Joettcher,  G. 
'ogrebniak,  S. 
fan  Den  Berg,  C. 
-orbeer,  H. 


Tubas. 
idow,  P. 
idam,  E. 

>RGAN. 

inow,  A. 


Fourel,  G. 
Cauhape,  J. 

Avicrino,  N. 

Gerhardt,  S. 


Langendoen,  J. 
Barth,  C. 

Lemaire,  J. 
Oliver,  F. 

Oboes. 
Gillet,  F. 
Devergie,  J. 
Stanislaus,  H. 


English  Horn. 
Speyer,  L. 

Horns. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Schindler,  G. 
Lannoye,  M. 
Blot,  G. 


Harps. 

Zighera,  B. 
Caughey,  E. 


Fedorovsky,  P. 
Leveen,  P. 

Knudson,  C. 
Zide,  L. 

Stonestreet,  L. 
Erkelens,  H. 

Violas. 
Bernard,  A. 
Van  Wynbergen,  C. 


Leibovici,  J. 
Tapley,  R. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Fiedler,  B. 

Messina,  S. 
Seiniger,  S. 


Grover,  H. 
Werner,  H. 
Deane,  C. 
Jacob,  R. 


Violoncellos. 
Chardon,  Y. 
Droeghmans,  H. 

Basses. 

Ludwig,  O. 
Frankel,  I. 

Clarinets. 

Polatschek,  V. 
Mimart,  P. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Allegra,  E. 
(E-flat  Clarinet) 

Bass  Clarinet. 
Pigassou,  G. 

Trumpets. 
Mager,  G. 
Laf  osse,  M. 
Grundey,  T. 
Perret,  G. 
Voisin,  R. 
Mann,  J. 

Timpani. 
Ritter,  A. 
Polster,  M. 

Celesta. 
Fiedler,  A. 


Stockbridge,  C. 
Warnke,  J. 


Girard,  H. 
Dufresnc,  G. 


Fiedler,  A. 


Fabrizio,  E. 
Marjollet,  L. 

Moleux,  G. 
Kelley,  A. 


Bassoons- 
Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Panenka,  E. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Contra-Bassoon. 
Piller,B. 

Trombones. 
Raichman,  J. 
Hansotte,  L. 
Kenfield,  L. 
Adam,  E. 


Percussion. 

Sternburg,  S. 
White,  L. 

Librarian. 
Rogers,  L.  J. 
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Chancier  &  Co. 


BOSTON  COMMON 


TREMONT  AT  WEST  ST. 


Brilliant 
Evening 
Gowns 


The  smartest  fashions  of  the  hour — 
gowns     indescribably     beautiful — 
lovely  laces,  sheer  chiffon  and  crepe— 
intricately  cut  to  hide  a  subtle  fullness 
in  skirts  that  flare  gracefully  from 
deeply  moulded  and  contoured  hip- 
lines — hems  that  touch  the  floor — 
neckline  details  of  exquisite  beading, 
soft    cowl    backs,    short    scalloped 
boleros,   delicate  Alencon  laces  to 
further  enhance  smart  cowl  neck- 
lines, effective  fur  trimmed  jackets- 
all  the  charming  details  that  fashion 
has  made  her  own. 


J   39.50  to  125.00 
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New  evening  wraps  in  the  long, 
subtly  fitted  lines  or  short  jacket 
styles.  $29.75  to  $125. 

Sketched:  Woman's  gown  of  georgette, 
suggested  bolero  outlined  with  beads. 


Second  Floor— Corner  Building 
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SANDERS  THEATRE  .         .  .         .  CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


Fiftieth  Season,  1930-1931 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  15 

AT  8.00 


HENRY  HADLEY  will  conduct  this  concert 


PROGRAMME 

Haydn         .......         Symphony  No.  1,  in  E-flat 

I.     Adagio;  Allegro  con  spirito. 
II.     Andante. 

III.  Minuet. 

IV.  Finale. 

McKinley  .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         Masquerade 


Hadley        ....         "Salome,"  Tone  Poem  after  Oscar  Wilde's 

Tragedy,  Op.  55 

Hadley      .  .         .         .         .         Suite  for  Orchestra,  "Streets  of  Pekin" 

I.  Great  Stone  Man's  Street. 

II.  Sweet  Rain  Street. 

III.  Ricksha  Boy  No.  309  (Ma  Ben). 

IV.  Jade  Street  (Moonlight). 
V.  Shoe-makers'  Street. 

VI.     Sleeping  Lotuses. 
VII.     The  Forbidden  City. 


STEINWAY  PIANO 


There  will  be  an  intermission  often  minutes  after  McKinley's  "Masquerade" 
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Symphony  in  E-flat  major  (B.  &  H.,  No.  1)    .      .  Joseph  Haydn 

(Born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna, 

May  31,  1809) 

This  symphony  was  composed  for  Salomon's  concerts  in  London 
and  it  was  produced  at  one  of  these  concerts  in  1795.  Known  as 
No.  1  in  Breitkopf  &  Hartel's  catalogue,  it  is  No.  8  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  London. 

The  symphony  is  known  in  Germany  as  the  one  "mit  dem  Pauken- 
wirbel"  (with  the  drum-roll),  but  it  should  not -be  confounded  with 
the  one  in  G  major,  "The  Surprise,"  which  is  called  in  Germany  the 
symphony  "mit  dem  Paukenschlag"    (with  the  drum-stroke). 

The  precise  date  of  the  first  performance  of  this  symphony  in 
London  is  not  known.  The  first  Salomon  concert  in  1795  was  on 
February  2.  Two  extra  concerts  were  given  on  May  21  and  June  1. 
Haydn's  last  benefit  was  on  May  4,  and  he  said  of  it  in  his  diary: 
"The  whole  company  was  delighted,  and  so  was  I.  I  took  in  this 
evening  four  thousand  gulden  [about  $2,000].  One  can  make  as 
much  as  this  only  in  England."  Unfortunately,  the  programmes  of 
some  of  the  Salomon  concerts  could  not  be  found  even  by  the  in- 
defatigable Pohl  when  he  was  collecting  the  material  for  his 
"Mozart  und  Haydn  in  London"  (Vienna,  1867),  and  we  are  with- 
out information  concerning  the  history  of  some  of  the  symphonies. 
Furthermore,  the  terms  "overture"  and  "symphony"  were  used 
loosely  by  programme-makers  of  that  period.  Many  of  Haydn's  sym- 
phonies played  during  his  sojourn  in  London  wrere  announced  as 
"overtures,"  although  the  music  lexicons  of  the  eighteenth  century 
do  not  speak  of  the  terms  as  synonymous.  Sometimes  on  a  pro- 
gramme there  would  be  twro  announcements  of  overtures  by  Haydn. 
The  first  overture  would  be  the  first  movement  of  a  symphony,  and 
the  other  movements  of  it  would  be  announced  as  "overture"  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  part  of  the  programme.  Symphonies  were 
thus  divided  for  many  years.  In  Vienna  in  1839  the  first  two  move- 
ments of  Schubert's  Symphony  in  C  major  were  separated  from  each 
other  by  an  aria  from  "Lucia  di  Lammermoor,"  sung  by  Miss  Tuczek. 

This  symphony  was  played  at  a  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  con- 
cert for  the  first  time  on  November  14,  1891. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

I.     Introduction,  Adagio,  E-flat  major,  3-4.  Allegro  con  spirito, 
6-8. 

II.     Andante,  C  minor-C  major,  2-4.  Theme  with  variations. 
III.     Menuetto,  E-flat  major,  3-4. 

IV.     Finale,  Allegro  con  spirito,  E-flat  major,  2-2. 


-Masquerade" Carl  McKinley 

(Born  October  9,  1895,  at  Yarmouth,  Maine;  now  living  in  Boston) 

We  are  indebted  to  the  composer  for  the  following  notes : 
"Masquerade  was  composed  in  1924.  The  first  performance  was 
under  the  composer's  direction  at  a  Lewisohn  Stadium  Concert, 
New  York  City,  on  August  21,  1926.  The  work  is  without  program 
or  descriptive  intention  other  than  that  implied  in  its  title.  It  opens 
with  a  six-note  figure  or  the  full  orchestra,  fortissimo  (Allegro 
vivace,  3-4),  of  which  extensive  use  is  afterward  made.  The  prin- 
cipal theme,  in  waltz  tempo,  follows  half  a  dozen  bars  later,  given 
out  by  the  oboe.  This  is  treated,  together  With  some  episodic  ma- 
terial, somewhat  in  the  variation  style.  The  final  variation  is  in  a 
slow  'Blues'  rhythm ;  the  conclusion  is  a  Presto. 

"The  instrumentation  is  for  three  flutes,  piccolo,  two  oboes,  Eng- 
glish  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns, 
three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  tympani,  triangle,  castanets, 
Chinese  wood-block,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tambourine, 
Glockenspiel,  xylophone,  harp,  piano,  and  strings. 

"Since  its  first  performance  at  the  Stadium  in  the  summer  of  1926,  'Mas- 
querade' has  been  played  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the 
composer's   direction    (January   21-22,    1927)  ;    by   the   Beethoven    Symphony 


New  Chopin-Cortot  Books 

Rational  Principles  of  Pianoforte  Technic  Paper,  $3.00 

Chopin-Cortot  Twelve  Studies,  Opus  10  Paper,     2.00 

Chopin-Cortot  Twelve  Studies,  Opus  25  Paper,     2.00 

Chopin-Cortot  Twenty-four  Preludes,  Opus  28  Paper,     2.00 
Chopin-Cortot  Ballades  (in  process  of  publication) 

In  these  volumes  Alfred  Cortot  says  the  last  word  in  piano' 
forte  pedagogy.  He  has  reduced  the  essential  elements  of  piano- 
playing  to  five  series  of  exercises,  under  the  following  headings: 

1.  Evenness,  independence  and  mobility  of  the  fingers 

2.  Passing  under  the  thumb — -Scales — -Arpeggios 

3.  The  Technic  of  double  notes  and  polyphonic  playing 

4.  The  Technic  of  extensions 

5.  The  Technic  of  the  wrist — the  execution  of  Chords 


Oliver  Ditson  Company 

(Sole  agent  in  the  U.S.A.  for  the  pedagogic  works  of  Alfred  Cortot) 
179  TREMONT  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Orchestra,  at  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City,  under  Zaslawsky  (April  29, 
1927)  ;  by  the  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  Gabrilowitsch  (Novem- 
ber 7,  8,  24,  1929,  in  Detroit,  and  several  times  on  tour)  ;  by  the  Syracuse 
Symphony  Orchestra,  under  Shavitch  (December  14,  1929)  ;  by  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  under  Gabrilowitsch  (January  31,  February  1,  1930,  in  Phila- 
delphia ;  February  11  at  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City )  ;  by  the  Manhattan 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  Mecca  Auditorium,  New  York  City,  under  the  com- 
poser's direction  (February  9,  1930). 

"The  composer  obtained  all  his  musical  education  in  this  country,  prin- 
cipally at  Harvard  University  and  in  New  York  City.  He  received  the  degree 
of  Mus.B.  from  Knox  Conservatory  of  Music,  Galesburg  111.,  in  1915,  and 
the  degree  of  A.B.  from  Harvard  in  1917.  The  Naumburg  Fellowship  was 
used  in  New  York  for  further  study,  principally  in  composition,  with  Rubin 
Goldmark.  A  symphonic  poem,  "The  Blue  Flower,"  won  the  Flagler  prize  in 
1921,  and  was  subsequently  performed  both  in  New  York  and  Chicago.  The 
composer  has  just  returned  from  two  years  spent  abroad  in  Paris,  Munich, 
and  various  Italian  cities  as  Fellow  of  the  Guggenheim  Memorial  Foundation. 
Last  June  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  Knox  College.  He  is  now  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  in  Boston." 

"Masquerade"  was  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  a 
concert  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  on  December 
13,  1929,  when  the  composer  conducted.  There  was  a  performance 
at  a  "Pop"  concert  on  June  2,  1930.  Arthur  Fiedler  conducted. 


"Salome/  a  Tone  Poem  for  full  Orchestra  after  Oscar  Wilde's 
Tragedy,  Op.   55 Henry  Hadley. 

(Born  at  Somerville,  Mass.,  December  20,  1871;  now  living  in  New  York) 

"Salome,  Tondichtung  fur  grosses  Or  Chester  nach  Oscar  Wilde's 
Trauersiel,"  was  published  at  Berlin  late  in  1906.  It  was  composed 
in  Paris  before  Richard  Strauss's  opera  "Salome"  was  produced 
at  Dresden  (December  9,  1905)  and  it  was  completed  before  Mr. 
Hadley  was  acquainted  with  Strauss's  score. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  Boston  by  the 
Boston   Symphony  Orchestra,   Dr.   Muck,   conductor,   on  April  12, 

1907. 

The  score  contains  an  argument  in  German  and  in  English. 

Oscar  Wilde's  tragedy,  "Salome,"  presents  first  a  moonlight  scene  of 
oriental  beauty.  Without  the  palace  the  soldiers  are  keeping  guard ;  within,  a 
feast  is  in  progress.  Salome  leaves  Herod's  banquet  and  seeks  the  grateful 
cool  of  the  lovely  night.  John  the  Baptist  (Iokanaan)  has  been  made  pris- 
oner by  Herod  in  an  old  well.  On  hearing  his  voice  proclaiming  the  Christ, 
Salome  is  deeply  moved  and  determines  to  see  him.   She  prevails  upon  the 


captain,  Narraboth,  who  is  in  love  with  her,  to  have  Iokanaan  brought  forth. 
When  Salome  beholds  him,  Salome,  the  wilful  and  haughty  finally  herself 
falls  a  victim  to  a  consuming  passion  for  Iokanaan.  Notwithstanding  her 
pleadings,  he  repulses  and  condemns  her  as  the  daughter  of  a  wicked  woman, 
while  the  soldiers  reconduct  him  to  his  imprisonment.  The  music  and  revelry 
of  Herod's  banqueters  are  heard.  Missing  Salome  at  the  feast.  Herod  leaves 
the  palace  and  seeks  her.  Upon  finding  her  cold  and  silent  to  his  advances  he 
asks  her  to  partake  of  fruits  and  wine  with  him.  This  she  refuses  to  do. 
Finally  he  begs  her  to  dance,  promising  her  anything  her  heart  desires,  if 
she  will  but  consent.  At  last  Salome  is  persuaded,  and  dances  the  dance  of 
the  seven  veils  for  Herod.  Delighted  and  enchanted  with  Salome's  charms 
and  maddening  dance,  he  lays  half  his  kingdom  at  her  feet.  She  will  have 
none  of  it,  but,  reminding  him  of  his  promise,  demands  the  head  of  Iokanaan 
in  a  silver  plate.  Herod,  superstitious  and  now  thoroughly  alarmed  at  so 
extraordinary  a  request,  pleads  with  Salome.  It  is  of  no  avail.  She  will  have 
only  what  she  demanded.  At  last,  to  the  utter  collapse  of  Herod,  he  is  bound 
to  keep  his  promise.  Salome,  on  being  presented  with  the  head  of  Iokanaan, 
fondles  and  caresses  it,  breathing  words  of  passion  into  its  deaf  ears.  Herod, 
in  fright  of  what  has  been  done  and  in  rage  and  disgust  with  Salome,  orders 
her  instant  death.  The  soldiers  rush  upon  her  and  put  her  to  death. 

Mr.  Hadley's  tone  poem  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  double- 
bassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a 
set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drums,  cymbals,  tambourine,  triangle, 
tam-tam,  small  bell,  two  harps,  and  strings.  It  is  dedicated  to  the 
composer's  father :  "To  my  best  friend,  my  dear  father,  with  deep 
devotion." 

"Salome"  begins  in  E  major,  Lento  e  molto  tranquillo,  4-4,  with 
a  description  of  the  moonlit  scene.  The  music  follows  the  course 
of  the  argument,  but  how  literally,  how  imaginatively,  must  be  deter- 
mined by  each  hearer.  It  will  be  remarked  that  a  theme,  which 


J^etter  Qoffee 

MADE   AN   EASIER   WAY! 

No  one  is  ever  disappointed  with     cup  is  perfect  because  every  cup 
coffee  made  the  new  G.  Washing-     is  fresh-made,  instantly,  in  exactly 


ton  way.  G.Washington's 
is  real  coffee  with  the 
grounds  removed  .  .  . 
coffee  specially  prepared 
to  be  made  in  the  cup  by 
merely  adding  hot  water. 
No  pots  to  clean  and  no 
worry  over  results!  Every 


the  same  way.  Economical 
because  each  can  makes  as 
many  cups  as  a  large  can 
of  ground  coffee. 

G.  Washington's  is  served 
in  the  Boston  Symphony 
Hall  Cafeteria. 


might  be  called  Salome's  desire,  introduced  early  in  the  work  after 
a  passage  for  solo  violoncello  (for  horns  and  then  for  clarinets, 
oboes,  and  English  horn),  is  used  at  the  end  of  the  tone  poem,  "con 
adore"  (sic),  to  accentuate  the  address  of  Salome  to •  Iokanaan's 
head.  "Salome's  Dance,"  Allegretto  ben  ritmato,  3-4,  with  a  "stretto 
con  delirio,"  is  specified  by  the  composer  with  a  title.  The  chief 
motives  elsewhere  are  unidentified  by  him.  One  hearer,  then,  may 
take  the  motive,  poco  largamente,  early  in  the  work,  given  to  trom- 
bones and  tuba  fortissimo  with  drum-roll,  for  Iokanaan's  denuncia- 
tion and  recognize  the  significance  of  its  entrance  after  the  dance, 
while  to  another  the  motive  may  have  another  meaning.  So,  too, 
there  may  be  various  opinions  concerning  the  precise  significance 
of  other  themes.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  music  follows  the  course 
of  the  published  argument.  After  the  dance  and  the  scene  in  which 
Herod  consents  to  the  beheading  of  the  holy  man  there  is  a  return 
to  the  opening  tonality,  tempo,  and  mood.  Themes  already  typical 
of  Salome  are  again  used.  There  is  a  suddenly  introduced  and  short 
Allegro  con  fuoco.  Grand  pause :  Lento.  The  English  horn  sighs  the 
love  theme  of  Salome. 

In  Wilde's  tragedy,  Herodias  does  not  wish  Salome  to  dance  while 
John  is  crying  from  the  cistern,  and  Herod  gazing  fixedly  at  Salome. 
"Enfin,  je  ne  veux  pas  qu'elle  danse."  Herod  insists.  Herodias 
orders  her  not  to  dance. 

Salome.  Je  suis  prete,  tetrarque. 

[Salome  danse  la  danse  des  sept  voiles.] 

Herode.  Ah !  c'est  magnifique,  c'est  magnifique !  Vous  savez  qu'elle  a  danse 
pour  moi,  votre  fille.  Approchez,  Salome !  Approchez  afin  que  je  puisse  vous 
dormer  votre  salaire.  Ah !  je  paie  bien  les  danseuses,  moi.  Toi,  je  te  paierai 
bien.  Je  te  donnerai  tout  ce  que  tu  voudras.  Que  veux  tu,  dis? 

Then  Salome,  kneeling,  asks  that  the  head  of  John  should  be 
brought  to  her  presently  in  a  silver  basin.  And  Herod  rebels  at  the 
thought. 

"Salome,"  drama  in  one  act,  was  written  in  French  by  Oscar 
Wilde,  and  first  published  in  Paris  and  London,  February  22,  1893. 
It  has  been  said  that  Wilde  wrote  it  for  Sarali  Bernhardt,  but  in  a 
letter  to  the  Times  (March  2,  1S93)  he  made  this  statement: 

"The  fact  that  the  greatest  tragic  actress  of  any  stage  now  living 
saw  in  my  play  such  beauty  that  she  was  anxious  to  produce  it,  to 
take  herself  the  part  of  the  heroine,  to  lend  to  the  entire  poem  the 
glamour  of  her  personality,  and  to  my  prose  the  music  of  her  flute- 
like voice, — this  was  naturally,  and  always  will  be,  a  source  of  pride 
and  pleasure  to  me,  and  I  look  forward  with  delight  to  seeing  Mine. 
Bernhardt  present  my  play  in  Paris,  that  vivid  centre  of  art,  where 
religious  dramas  are  often  performed.  But  my  play  was  in  no  sense 
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of  the  word  written  for  this  great  actress.  I  have  never  written  a 
play  for  any  actor  or  actress,  nor  shall  I  ever  do  so.  Such  work  is 
for  the  artisan  in  literature — not  for  the  artist," 

There  was  a  production  in  Paris,  but  Mine.  Bernhardt  was  not  the 
heroine.*  The  performance  was  at  the  Nouveau  Theatre,  October  28, 
1896,  with  Line  Munte  as  Salome. 

The  play,  translated  into  English  by  Lord  Alfred  Bruce  Douglas, 
illustrated  by  Aubrey  Beardsley,  was  published  in  London,  on  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1894. f  There  was  a  performance  of  this  English  version  in 
London  on  May  10,  1905 ;  another  one  by  The  Literary  Theatre  Club 
on  June  18,  1906. 

A  performance  of  the  English  version  of  the  tragedy  in  London, 
May  10,  1905,  excited  screams  of  protest,  but  when  the  Literary 
Theatre  Club  of  London  gave  a  performance  of  "Salome"  and 
Wilde's  "Florentine  Tragedy,"  June  18,  1906,  the  play  was  at  least 
discussed,  and  not  merely  hooted.  One  critic  wrote :  "It  is  difficult  to 
say  which  is  the  more  harrowing,  but  both  are  calculated  to  make 
your  soul  turn  gray.  Several  people,  presumably  those  having  souls, 
could  not  bear  the  stress  of  this  double  performance.  They  made  un- 
seemly exits  at  impressive  moments.  George  Bernard  Shaw  was  one 
of  those  who  endured  to  the  end."  Another  wrote:  "Salome  herself 
looked  almost  too  modern,  yet  she  held  the  audience  throughout,  even 
in  the  most  realistic  passages,  the  passion  getting  the  better  of  the 
physical  horror.  The  dance  was  not  a  whirl  of  glory,  as  Flaubert 
pictures  it,  but  its  solemn  sedateness  was  eminently  subtle,  sug- 
gestive, and  serpentine,  Salome  was  not  dancing  off  the  head  of  the 

*Perhaps  she  thought  that  a  woman  of  her  years  should  not  dance,  draped  or 
undraped,   before   the  tetrarch. 

fTwo  or  three  of  the  illustrations  were  not  included  in  the  volume,  but  were 
given  to  friends  of  the  publishers,  who  in  Boston  were  Messrs.  Oopeland  &  Day.  This 
edition  soon  went  out  of  print.  During  the  year  1906  three  or  four  editions  were  pub- 
lished, and  Mr.   John   Lane  published  the  pictures  of  Beardsley  in  their  original   size. 


HOSE   WHO   ENJOY   GOOD   MUSIC 

Appreciate  the  best  in  other  arts.  For  over  sixty- 
years,  people  of  discrimination  have  been  choosing 
portraits  by 

BACHRACH 

647  BOYLSTON  STREET  — KENMORE  4730 
NEWTON  QUINCY  LYNN 
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apostle,  she  was  rather  half -reluctantly  picturing  the  x^riceless  volup- 
tuousness he  had  flaunted.  ...  A  certain  incongruity  was  at  times 
produced  owing  to  some  of  the  actors  speaking  like  poets,  and  others 
like  policemen."  Miss  Darragh  was  the  Salome  and  Robert  Far- 
quharson  the  Herod.  The  costumes,  described  as  beautiful,  were  de- 
signed by  Charles  Ricketts.  A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
speaking  of  the  refusal  of  the  censor  to  allow  a  performance  in  Lon- 
don when  Sarah  Bernhardt  wished  to  produce  it  there, — the  censor 
objected  on  religious  grounds, — added :  "It  must  now  be  admitted 
apologetically  that  'Salome'  is  not  so  very  dreadful.  It  is,  however, 
the  most  intensely  dramatic  play  that  Wilde  ever  wrote,  and  it  con- 
tains, incidentally,  some  of  the  finest  and  most  imaginative  writing 
of  this  master  of  the  English  language."  This  was  an  unconscious 
compliment  to  Lord  Alfred  Douglas,  the  translator. 

"Salome,"  as  a  drama,  has  been  performed  in  many  European 
cities  and  with  special  success  in  Berlin.  The  play  was  performed 
in  New  York  by  the  Progressive  Stage  Society,  November  14,  1905. 
Salome  was  impersonated  by  Mercedes  Leigh,  who  was  described  by 
the  Theatre  Magazine  as  "presenting  an  attractive  appearance," 
but  "hopelessly  crude."  "Her  gestures  were  awkward,  and  the  at- 
tempt at  dancing  almost  ludicrous.  The  support  was  still  worse, 
one  character  playing  a  Roman  with  a  strong  Yankee  accent,  while 
the  King  might  be  termed  Celtic.  The  play  contains  many  frankly 
suggestive  lines,  but  these  were  not  as  noticeable  as  they  would  have 
been  had  not  the  audience  found  so  much  that  was  involuntarily 
amusing." 

"Salome,"  in  German,  was  in  the  repertory  of  the  Irving  Place 
Theatre,  New  York.  The  play  in  English  was  produced  in  the  season 

of  1906-07  at  San  Francisco. 

* 
*    * 

Little  is  said  about  Salome  or  her  dance  in  the  New  Testament. 
Matthew  wrote:  "But  when  Herod's  birthday  was  kept,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Herodias  danced  before  them  and  pleased  Herod."  She  was 
"instructed  of  her  mother"  to  ask  as  a  reward  "  John  Baptist's  head 
in  a  charger."  And  the  king  was  sorry.  The  account  in  Mark's  gospel 
is  a  little  longer,  but  we  learn  nothing  more  about  the  dance:  "And 
when  the  daughter  of  the  said  Herodias  came  in,  and  danced,  and 
pleased  Herod  and  them  that  sat  with  him,  the  king  said  unto  the 
damsel,  Ask  of  me  whatsoever  thou  wilt,  and  I  will  give  it  thee." 
Then  the  daughter  went  forth  and  said  unto  her  mother,  "What  shall 
I  ask?"  Herodias  was  wroth  with  John  on  account  of  his  public 
denunciation  of  her  behavior:  "For  John  had  said  unto  Herod,  It  is 
not  lawful  for  thee  to  have  thy  brother's  wife.  Therefore  Herodias 
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had  a  quarrel  against  him,  and  would  have  killed  him ;  but  she  could 
not.  For  Herod  feared  John,  knowing  that  he  was  a  just  man  and 
an  holy,  and  observed  him;  and  when  he  heard  him,  he  did  many 
things,  and  heard  him  gladly."  Yet  Herodias  persuaded  him  to  jail 
John,  and  Salome  danced  off  the  head  of  the  Forerunner. 

Nowhere  in  the  New  Testament  is  the  daughter  of  Herodias  called 
by  name  Salome.  She  was  not  killed  by  order  of  Herod:  she  lived 
and  was  married  twice, —  first  to  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachonitus,  her 
uncle  on  her  father's  side  (she  was  the  daughter  of  Herod  Philip)  ; 
afterward  to  her  cousin,  Aristobulus,  son  of  Herod,  the  king  of 
Calchas.  According  to  Josephus  she  had  three  sons  by  Aristobulus. 

Fantastical  legends  took  their  rise  from  this  simple  story.  Ac- 
cording to  one,  Salome  went  with  her  mother  and  Herod  when  they 
were  banished  from  Judaea.  They  crossed  a  frozen  river,  and  the  ice 
broke  under  Salome's  feet.  Sihe  sank  in  up  to  her  neck;  the  ice 
united  and  she  remained  suspended  by  it.* 

According  to  others,  Herodias  was  in  love  with  John  the  Baptist. 
Spurned  by  him,  she  demanded  his  head, — Josephus  assigns,  how- 
ever, a  political  motive  for  the  execution  of  the  Baptist, — and 
stabbed  with  a  bodkin  the  tongue  that  had  railed  against  her.  Or 
she  was  condemned  to  wander  till  the  Last  Day,  because  she  laughed 
at  the  Saviour  on  his  way  to  Calvary. f  Another  legend  tells  us  that 
Herodias  attempted  to  kiss  the  head  of  John,  but  the  head  blew  upon 
her  a  terrible  blast  and  sent  her  flying  into  space,  where  she  still 
revolves.  Mr.  William  J.  Henderson,  in  a  lecture  on  Strauss's 
"Salome,"  quoted  from  the  Homilies  of  iElfric  the  Saxon,  who  died 
in  1006 :  "Some  heretics  have  said  that  the  head  blew  the  king's  wife 
Herodias,  for  whom  he  had  been  slain,  so  that  she  went  with  the 

*Lerida,  Spain,  "was  the  site  of  the  death  of  Herodias  and  her  capering  daughter, 
who  were  drowned  Avhile  performing  pirouettes  on  the  frozen  Segre,  when  the  ice 
broke  and  the  young  lady  fell  in  ;  but  her  head  got  cut  off  and  continued  dancing 
of  itself  (see  for  authentic  details  page  183,  'Lithologia'  Jose  V.  del  Olmo  4to. 
Valencia.  1653)." — Richard  Ford's  "Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Spain,"  Second 
Edition,   page  591    (London,   1847). 

f  See  the  opening  chapter  of  Eugene  Sue's  "Wandering  Jew."  Note  also  the  address 
of  Klingsor  to   Kundry   in    "Parsifal"    (act   ii.)  : — 

Awake  !    Awake    To    me  ! 
Thy    master    calls    thee,    nameless    being, 
World-old   devil !   Rose   of   Helldom  ! 
Herodias   wast   thou,    and   what   else? 
Gundrygia  there,   Kundry  here  ! 

Translation   by   George   T.   Phelps. 


OVER  SEVENTY-FIVE  YEARS'  REPUTATION 


An  old  and  reliable  remedy  for  throat  troubles  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the  voice.  Free  from  opiates  in  any 
form.     Sold  only  in  boxes — never  in  bulk.  Prices,  15c,  35c,  75c,  $1.00,  at  druggists  or  by  mail. 

Will  keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.  Price,  30c  at  druggists  or  by  mail. 
JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON.  MASS. 
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winds  all  over  the  world;  but  the}7  erred  in  that  saying,  for  she 
lived  to  the  end  of  her  life  after  the  slaying  of  John."  According  to 
some  the  head  was  buried  at  Edessa ;  some  say  it  was  buried  in  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome ;  others  insist  that  it  was  buried  in  the  cathedral 
of  Amiens. 

In  other  legends  Herodias  rides  in  the  chase  of  the  Wild  Hunter, 
or  she  is  the  Wild  Huntress.  She  figures  in  Heine's  "Atta  Troll" 
(1841-42).  The  poet,  looking  out  of  the  window  of  the  witch  Uraka's 
hut  on  the  Eve  of  John  the  Baptist  and  in  the  time  of  full  moon,  saw 
the  Wild  Hunt  hurry  through  a  hollow.  Three  women  were  conspic- 
uous in  the  pageant,  Diana,  Abunda,  and  Herodias. 


Suite,  "Streets  of  Pekin"  ........  Henry  Hadley 

(Born  at  Somerville,  Mass.,  now  living  at  New  York  City) 

The  suite  "Streets  of  Pekin"  was  composed  in  September,  1930, 
at  Karuizawa  and  Tokyo,  Japan.  Mr.  Hadley  was  engaged  at  that 
time  as  guest  conductor  of  the  Tokyo  New  Symphony  Orchestra. 
The  work  was  played  for  the  first  time  by  that  organization  at 
Tokyo,  September  24,  1930,  under  Hadley's  direction.  In  the  United 
States  it  was  first  interpreted —  again  under  the  composer's  direc- 
tion— at  a  concert  of  the  Manhattan  Symphony  Orchestra,  New 
York,  November  16,  1930. 

The  suite,  dedicated  to  Viscount  Hidemaro  Konoye,  director  of 
the  New  Symphony  Orchestra,  Tokyo,  contains  seven  short  move- 
ments, as  follows,  all  inspired  by  its  composer's  sojourn  in  Pekin, 
China:  I,  Great  Stone  Man's  Street;  II,  Sweet  Rain  Street;  III, 
Ricksha  Boy  No.  309,  "Ma  Ben";  IV,  Jade  Street  (Moonlight); 
V,  Shoemaker  Street;  VI,  Sleeping  Lotuses;  VII,  The  Forbidden 
City. 

When  the  Suite  was  performed  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Or- 
chestra at  Chicago,  December  26,  27,  1930,  the  Programme  Book, 
admirably  edited  by  Mr.  Felix  Borowski,  contained  the  following 
sketch  of  Mr.  Hadley's  musical  life: 


Henry  Hadley  was  born  into  a  musical  family.  His  father,  a  professional 
musician,  was  his  first  teacher,  and  later  the  composer  entered  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory,  where  he  studied  the  violin  as  well  as  composition.  From 
Boston,  Hadley  proceeded  to  Vienna  in  1894,  there  to  become  a  pupil  of 
Eusebius  Mandyczewski.  He  returned  to  America  in  1896,  and  for  seven  sea- 
sons directed  the  music  department  of  St.  Paul's  School  at  Garden  City,  N.Y. 
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During  these  years  Mr.  Hadley's  work  as  a  musical  creator  was  made  in- 
creasingly known  to  the  public  of  this  country. 

An  overture,  "Hector  and  Andromache,"  was  brought  out  early  in  his 
career  at  a  concert  of  the  Manuscript  Society,  New  York.  The  symphony 
"Youth  and  Life"  came  to  a  hearing  under  Anton  Seidl  at  a  concert  of  the 
same  society  in  1897.  Hadley's  second  symphony,  "The  Four  Seasons,"  took 
two  prizes  in  1901 — that  offered  by  Mr.  Paderewski,  and  the  New  England 
Conservatory  prize.  The  composer  has,  in  addition  to  these  works,  placed 
two  other  symphonies  to  his  credit — a  third  symphony  in  B  minor,  Opus  60, 
and  a  fourth,  entitled  "North,  East,  South  and  West."  Hadley  has  written 
overtures — "Hector  and  Andromache,"  "In  Bohemia,"  and  an  overture  to 
Stephen  Phillips'  tragedy  "Herod" — '"Othello,"  three  ballet  suites,  a  sym- 
phonic fantasia,  and  the  tone  poems  "Salome"  (based  upon  the  play  by  Oscar 
Wilde),  "Lucifer"  and  "The  Ocean." 


The 

SAVOY- PLAZA 

The  Savoy-Plaza, 
newer  associate  of 
The  Plaza,  faces  Cen- 
tral Park  and  offers 
the  same  excellence 
of  hospitality  and 
cuisine  that  distin- 
guishes   The    Plaza. 


The 


PLAZA 


Ideally  located  on  Fifth 
Avenue  at  the  entrance  to 
Central  Park,  The  Plaza 
offers  the  highest  standards 
of  hospitality  and  cuisine. 
Near  business  .  . .  transpor- 
tation. .  .theatres.  .  .shops 
.  .  .  yet  away  from  the  noise 
and  confusion  of  the  city. 

John  D.Owen 

Manager 
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Are  Not  Offered  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  Give  Only  the  Best 
in  Dry  Cleaning 


One  Price— One  Grade 
100%  Gleaning 


High  Class  Laundry  Service 
Daily    Collection    and    Delivery    in    Your    Neighborhood 


LEWANDOS 


Telephones 
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"You    Can    Rely    on    Lewandos" 
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SANDERS  THEATRE 


CAMBRIDGE 


Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Thursday  Evening,  February  19,  1  93  1 

AT  EIGHT 


A  lecture  will  be  given  by  R.  G.  Appel  on  this  programme  Tues.,  Feb.  1 7, 
at  5  o'clock,  Reed  Hall  (E.  T.  S.)  99  Brattle  Street 
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SYMPHONY      HALL 


COMING    EVENTS 


Sunday 

JAN.  18 

at  3.30 


Thursday 

JAN.  22 

at  8.30 


Sunday 

JAN.  25 

at  3.30 


Sunday 
FEB.  1 
at  3.30 


Tenor,  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 

Mr.  Gigli  will  sing 

Ombra  mai  fu Handel 

Caro  mio  ben Giordani 

Intono  all'  idol  mio  .....  Cesti 
Aria,  Una  furtiva  lagrima  from  "L'Elisir 

d'Amore" Donizetti 

Canzone  siciliana — Serenata  triste         .  Guarnieri 

Vurria — Neapolitan  Song  .  .  .  Sandoval 
Core  'ngrato — Neapolitan  Song  .  .  Cardillo 
Un  reve       .        .        .        .         .        .        .        Grieg 

Nebbie Respighi 

Blanquita  .....  De  Crescenzo 
Aria,  O  Paradiso  from  "L'Africaine"  Meyerbeer 


First  Boston  Appearance 


The  Great  Creator  of  the  Modern  Dance 


PROGRAMME 

The  Lark Castelnuovo-Tedesco 

Fantasy Bruch 

Romanze  (In  Memory) Auer 

Waltz  in  A  major        .                  .         .         Schubert- Achron 
L'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune  (Extrait  du  Prelude)  Debussy 

Danza  de  la  Gitana        ....        Halffter-Heifetz 
Tzigane Ravel 

ISIDOR  ACHRON,  Pianist 
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Hadley  has  made  important  contributions  to  the  stage.  The  following  are 
his  operas:  "Salle"  (Mayence,  1909),  "Azora,  the  Daughter  of  Montezuma" 
(Chicago,  1917),  "Bianca"  (New  York,  1917),  "Cleopatra's  Night"  (Metro- 
politan Opera  Home,  New  York  City,  1920).  Among  his  choral  works  are 
"Merlin  and  Vivian,"  six  ballades  for  chorus  and  orchestra — "The  Fairies," 
"In  Arcady,"  "Lewlawala,"  "Jabberwocky,"  "Princess  of  Ys,"  "Legend  of 
Granada" — "The  Fate  of  Princess  Kiyo,"  "Music,"  an  Ode  (text  by  Dr.  Van 
Dyke,  Worcester  Festival,  1917),  "The  New  Earth,"  "Resurgam"  (text  hy 
Louise  Ayres  Garnett,  1922),  "Myrtil  in  Arcadia"  (text  by  Louise  Ayres 
Garnett).  Hadley  has  composed  a  considerable  amount  of  chamber  music — 
string  quartet  in  A  major,  piano  quintet  in  A  minor,  string  trio  in  C  major, 
etc. — and  nearly  two  hundred  songs. 

From  1905  to  1909  Hadley  toured  the  European  continent  as  conductor, 
producing  his  "Salome"  in  a  number  of  important  musical  centers.  He  was 
in  1908  one  of  three  musical  directors  at  the  Stadt  Theater,  Mayence,  where 
nis  one-act  opera  "Safle"  was  produced,  April  6,  1909.  In  this  year  the  com- 
poser returned  to  America  to  take  up  the  conductorship  of  the  Seattle  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  From  1911  until  1915  Hadley  was  conductor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  In  1920  he  was  made  associate  conductor 
of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and  he  is  now  conductor  of  the 
Manhattan  Orchestra.  In  1927  Hadley  conducted  a  series  of  concerts  at 
Buenos  Aires,  and  in  1930  at  Tokyo,  Japan. 


G.  WALLACE  WOOD  WORTH,  Conductor 

EMMANUEL  CHURCH,  15  NEWBURY  ST,  BOSTON 

(Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Washburn) 

Monday,  January  19,  at  8.30  p.  m. 

MOZART  REQUIEM 

Membership  Tickets  $2.00 
May  be  had  of 

MISS  RACHAEL  WARNER,  Treas. 
Telephone  Haymarket  0318  58  Chestnut  Street,  Boston 
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Boston  University 
College    of   Music 

JOHN  P.  MARSHALL,  D.  Mus.,  Dean 


Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music 

FOUR- YEAR  COURSE 


Music  Supervisor's 

Certificate 

TWO-YEAR  COURSE 


For  information  address 

THE  REGISTRAR 

29  EXETER  STREET,  BOSTON 


BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

PROGRAMME   BOOKS 

Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analyti- 
cal and  descriptive  notes  on  all 
works  performed  during  the  season 
("musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art 
annual  of  today." — W.J.  Henderson, 
New  York  Sun),  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing 

SYMPHONY  HALL 
PRICE  $6.00 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  ADVERTISING  SPACE  IN  THIS  PRO- 
GRAMME SHOULD  BE  MADE  TO  L.  S.  B.  JEFFERDS, 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


VIOLINIST  AND  TEACHER 

Member  of  Music  Faculty  Address:  78  Lake  View  Avenue 


The  Beaver  Country  Day  School 
Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 


Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Telephone  University  4230 


TEACHER     OF     SINGING 

77A    CHARLES     STREET 
HAYMARKET  6634 


MUSIC  HOI 


Age  3-5,  Thursdays  at  3.30 
Age  6-10,  Wednesdays  at  3.30 
Classes  Limited  to  Ten  Each 

4  SHADY  HILL  SQUARE 
Univ.  7397 


OF 


Rhythm,  Folk  Singing,  Ear  Training 

ETHEL  MARTIEN 
PIANIST 


REFERENCES 
Mrs.  James  Sturgis  Pray 

993  Memorial  Drive 

Mrs.  Langdon  Warner 

63  Garden  Street 


MAY  SLEEPER-RUGGLES 

TEACHER  OF  VOICE 

Singing  and  Speaking 

Voice  Development  and  Restoration 

Residence  Studio 

Hampden  Hall,  8  Plympton  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Tel.  University  2639 


M(rs.  Charles  Adlsunras  White 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING 


MONDAYS 
Steinway  Hall 
New  York  City 


STUDIO 
Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


44  CHURCH  STREET     ®Ij£    ffiOttgg    ^rffflfli    tff   fllUBtr       CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

ESTABLISHED  1915 

Madame  H.  d'ESTOURNELLES  de  CONSTANT 

on  the  Faculty  of  the  School  as 

TEACHER  OF  THE    CELLO 
CATALOGUE  ON  REQUEST  PHONE:  UNIV.  0956 


Studios : 

129  NEWBURY  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Commonwealth  0539 


VIOLIN  TEACHER 
Assistant  to  Harrison  Keller 

206  W.  EMERSON  STREET 
MELROSE,  MASS. 
Melrose  2796  M 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

STUDIO:  46  WESTLAND  AVENUE  Telephone  Commonwealth  5984 


FRANK 


ERNESTO 

r 


VOICE,  PROGRAMME  BUILDING,    CONCERT  PIANIST 
ACCOMPANYING  AND  PIANO        PEDAGOGUE 

The  following  use  and  endorse  the  La  Forge  method  of  voice  production: 

Mme.  Frances  Alda,  Mme.  Margaret  Matzenauer,  Miss  Emma  Otero,  Messrs.  Lawrence  Tibbett, 

Richard  Crooks,  Harrington  van  Hoesen,  and  many  others. 
Address:  14  West  68th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. Telephone:  Trafalgar  8993 


EDWARD    SCHUBERTH    &    COMPANY 

Importers,  Music  Publishers  and  Dealers,  11  East  22nd  Street,  New  York 

PUBLISHERS'  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR 
Steingraeber  Edition,  Leipzig  Gould  &  Bolttler,  London  J.  B.  Cramer  &  Co.,  London 

Cotta  Edition,  Stuttgart  Forsyth  Bros.,  Ltd.,  London  Gary  &  Co.,  London 

Practical  Pianoforte  School  Beal,  Stuttard  &  Co.,  London  F.  Ht  fmeister.-Germer  Works,  Leipzig 
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Matthay  Principles 
Monthly  student  classes 


PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 
83  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON 


Telephones  \  Kenmore  8258 
I  Reading  0447-J 


PIANO,  ORGAN,  COACHING 

Studio:   TRINITY  COURT 
175  DARTMOUTH  STREET,  BOSTON 

(Kenmore  8431) 


PIANO  STUDIOS 

282  Dartmouth  Street,  Boston 

41  Concord  Avenue,  Cambridge 
Telephone:  Commonwealth  4994 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 


STEINERT  HALL 

162  BOYLSTON  STREET 

Telephone  Hubbard  6677 


BOSTON 


TENOR 

Special  attention  10  the  speaking  and  singing 
voice  in  relation  to  the  motion  picture  art. 
Studio:  4  WEST  40th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Opposite  Public  Library  Tel.  Penn.  4792 


BARITONE 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Associate  Teacher  and  Representative  of 

FRANTZ  PROSCHOWSKI;  CHICAGO 

30  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE  Room  406 


Experienced  Management 


HE  Trust  Committee  of  the  Lee, 
Higginson  Trust  Companyis  composed  of  sixmem- 
bers  of  our  Board  of  Directors,  selected  because 
of  their  broad  experience  in  the  management  of 
investments. 

In  a  Trust  or  Investment  Management  account, 
your  property  will  be  supervised  by  these  men: 

Paul  C.  Cabot 

President^  State  Street 

Research  ami  Management  Corp, 

Charles  E.  Cotting 

Chairman  of  me  Executive  Committee 

Lee,  Higginson  Trust  Co. 

Francis  C.  Gray 

President,  Lee,  Higginson  Trust  Co 

Francis  L.  Higginson 

Lee,  Higginson  &  Co. 

Arthur  N.  Maddison 

Trustee 

L.  Edmund  Zacher 

President,  Travelers  Insurance  Co. 
In  carrying  out  the  policy  of  the  Trust  Committee, 
the  Lee,  Higginson  Trust  Company  recognizes 
the  importance  of  experienced  Trust  Officers.  By 
limiting  the  volume  of  business  that  any  one  of 
these  officers  may  handle,  and  by  adding  to  their 
numbers  tfrom  time  to  time,  this  Trust  Company 
gives  personal  and  thorough  service  to  each  client. 

LEE,  HIGGINSON  TRUST  CO. 

50  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

UPTOWN— CORNER  CLARENDON  AND  BOYLSTON  STREETS 
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Raymond -Whitcomb  Cruise 


WINTER 


~  SPRING 


-  SUMMER 


WEST  INDIES 

CWinter  cruises  on  the 
new  "Statendam  "  —  the 
largest  and  most  luxurious 
ship  to  sail  on  a  Caribbean 
cruise  during  this  Winter. 
CFor  a  holiday  these  cruises 
are  unequalled  . .  .their  lazy 
days  on  the  great  liner  are 
pleasant  and  restful;  their 
visits  to  strange  foreign  cit- 
ies, interesting  and  refresh- 
ing. Their  programs  include 
Havana  (2  days);  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  Porto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands;  French 
Martinique ;  British  Jamaica, 
Barbados  and  Trinidad  and 
Nassau;  Dutch  Curacao, 
and  Caracas  in  Venezuela. 

Sailing  on  January  28  (for  a  25 -day 

Cruise);  and  on  February  24  (for  an 

identical  Cruise  of  the  same  length). 

%ates,  $517 .50  and  upward 

LAND  CRUISES  TO 
MEXICO 

With  Nine  Days  in  Mexico  City 

TOURS  TO 
SOUTH  AMERICA 

Complete  Trips  of  Three  Months 


MEDITERRANEAN 
SPRING  CRUISE 

Over  a  new  route!  The  first 
cruise  to  add  the  Black  Sea  to 
the  Mediterranean  —  the  first 
to  visit  Sevastopol .  .  .  and 
Odessa  .  .  .  and  Yalta  on 
the  shore  of  the  Crimea  with 
holiday  palaces  of  the  Czars. 


Sailing  April  14, 19.31,  on  the 
S.  S.  "Carinthia" 

C  Raymond  -Whitcomb 
Spring  Cruises  to  the  Med- 
iterranean have  long  been 
popular  with  discerning 
travelers  .  .  .  They  visit  the 
Mediterranean  at  its  pleas- 
antest  season  . . .  they  make 
an  interesting  prelude  to 
Spring  or  Summer  travel  in 
Europe.  CLThis  year's  cruise 
is  the  most  comprehensive 
and  interesting  ever  offered. 
In  addition  to  visiting  the 
Black  Sea  ...  it  will  go  to 
Nauplia  in  Greece  (for  trips 
to  Mycenae,  Epidaurus  and 
Tiryns),  and  to  the  impor- 
tant Mediterranean  cities. 
Hates,  $725  and  upward 


NORTH  CAPE  AND 
RUSSIA 

CA  new  summer  cruise 
over  the  Iceland-Norway 
route  which  was  introduced  , 
by  Raymond -Whitcomb  10  £ 
years  ago  and  developed^} 
and  perfected  from  year  to^ 
year.  ©.The  1931  cruise  will  * 
add  Danzig — a  picturesque 
medieval  city  with  rich  pub- 1 
lie  buildings  and  lordly  resi- 1 
dences  that  date  from  the 
old  Hanseatic  days.  There  - 
will  be  two  days  in  Lenin- 
grad .  .  .  two  more  in  Mos- 
cow, the  heart  of  Russia . . . 
visits  to  Iceland,  and  the 
North  Cape  . . .  the  Norwe- 
gian fjords  .  .  .  Trondhjem,' 
Bergen,  Oslo  &  Stockholm 

Sailing  on  June  30,  1931,  on  th 

Cunard  liner,  "Carinthia.  "  Witi 

stop-overs  in  Europe  as  desired. 

Hates,  $800  and  upward 

LAND  CRUISES  TO 
CALIFORNIA 

Through  Southern  California 
by  Automobile 

TOURS  TO   EUROPI 

Through  Spring  &  Summer 


RAYMOND    6-    WHITCOMB    COMPAN' 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
165  Tremont  Street,  Telephone  Hancock  7820  122  Newbury  Street,  Telephone  Kenmore  28 
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YOU  EASILY  CAM 
AFFORD  THE  MOS1 
PERFECT  INSTRUMENT 


So  glorious  has  been  the  history  of  the  Steinway 
so  connected  is  its  name  with  wealth  and  genius 
that  many  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  th 
Steinway  is  beyond  reach  of  the  modest  income 
But  such  distinctly  is  not  the  case.  •  The  famil 
of  modest  income  can  own  a  Steinway  today  .  . 

without  delay  .  .  .  without  finar 
cial  strain.  •  Visit  your  nearer 
Steinway  dealer  today.  Selec 
the  piano  that  would  best  fit  int 
your  home.  Listen  to  an  arti; 
play  on  it.  Deposit  10%  of  i 
cost,  and  the  Instrument  of  tl 
Immortals  will  be  sent  to  yoi 
home  immediately.  You  may  tali 
three  years  to  settle  the  balanc 


STEINWAY 


THE    INSTRUMENT    OF    THE    IMMORTALS 

A  new  Steinway  Upright  piano   can  be  bought  for  a  total  as  low  as    $0^^ 
Baby  Grand  at         IS  M  J  *  H#  '°   QOWI1   balance  in  three  years 

Ah  the  Steinway  is  made  in  New  York  City,  this  price,  naturally,  must  be  "plus  transportation"  beyond 

New  York  and  its  suburbs. 

Used  pianos  accepted  in  partial  exchange.    If  there  is  no  Steinway  dealer  near  you, 
write  for   information   to   Steinway   &   Sons,   Steinway  Hall,   109   West   57th   Street, 

New  York  City. 


Represented  in  Boston  and  other  New  England  cities  by  M.  Steinert  &  Sons 
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Fiftieth  Season,   1930-1931 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Violins. 

Burgin,  R.                Elcus,  G. 

Concert-master     Kreinin,  B. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Gundersen,  R.          Sauvlet,  H.               Cherkassky,  P. 
Kassman,  N.             Hamilton,  V.           Eisler,  D. 

Hansen,  E. 
Pinfield,  C. 

Lauga,  N. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Fedorovsky,  P.               Leibovici,  J. 
Leveen,  P.                       Tapley,  R. 

Thillois,  F. 
Mayer,  P. 

Zung,  M. 
Diamond,  S. 

Knudson,  C.                   Gorodetzky,  L. 
Zide,  L.                           Fiedler,  B. 

Bryant,  M. 
Murray,  J. 

Beale,  M. 
Del  Sordo,  R. 

Stonestreet,  L.                 Messina,  S. 
Erkelens,  H.                    Seiniger,  S. 

Violas. 

Lefranc,  J. 
Artieres,  L. 

Fourel,  G. 
Cauhape,  J. 

Avierino,  N. 

Gerhard t,  S. 

Bernard,  A.                     Grover,  H. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C.       Werner,  H.            Fiedler,  A. 

Deane,  C. 

Jacob,  R. 

Violoncellos. 

Bedetti,  J. 
Zighera,  A. 

Langendoen,  J. 
Barth,  C. 

Chardon,  Y.              Stockbridge,  C.           Fabrizio,  E. 
Droeghmans,  H.      Warlike,  J.                   Marjollet,  L. 

Kunze,  M. 
Vondrak,  A. 

Lemaire,  J. 
Oliver,  F. 

Basses. 
Ludwig,  O.              Girard,  H.                  Moleux,  G. 
Frankel,  I.                Dufresne,  G.              Kelley,  A. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets.                      Bassoons. 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Gillet,  F. 
Dcvergie,  J. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

Poiatschek,  V.                Laus,  A. 
Mimart,  P.                      Allard,  R. 
Arcieri,  E.                       Panenka,  E. 
Allegra,  E.                      Bettoney,  F. 
(E-flat  Clarinet) 

Piccolo. 

English  Horn. 

Bass  Clarinet.              Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Speyer,  L. 

Pigassou,  G.                    Tiller,  B. 

Horns. 

FIorns. 

Trumpets.                         Trombones. 

Boettcher,  G. 
Pogrebniak,  S. 
Van  Den  Berg, 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W 
Schindler,  G. 
C.          Lannoye,  M. 
Blot,  G. 

Mager,  G.                         Raichman,  J. 
Lafosse,  M.                      Hansotte,  L. 
Grundey,  T.                    Kenfield,  L. 
Terret,  G.                        Adam,  E. 
Voisin,  R. 
Mann,  J. 

Tubas. 

Harps. 

Timpani.                         Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 
Adam,  E. 

Zighera,  B. 
Caughey,  E. 

Ritter,  A.                        Sternburg,  S. 
Polster,  M.                      White,  L. 

Organ. 

Celesta.                                                       Librarian. 

Snow,  A.  ..  ->-• 

-Fiedler,  A.           -      -      .        -     ,.          -     Rogers,  L.  J 

Cfjanoler  &  Co. 

Dresses  Coats  Hats  Accessories 


Noted  for  style 
and  quality  for 
over  a  Century 


Tremont  Street  at  West 
Boston 


SANDERS  THEATRE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE 


Fiftieth  Season,  1930-1931 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FIFTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  19 

AT  8.00 


Handel        .         .         .         .         .         Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra 

Op.  6,  No.  6,  G  minor 
Largo — Allegro — Larghetto — Allegro — Minuet — Gigue. 

Stravinsky         .....         Capriccio  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 
I.    Presto. 

II.     Andante  rapsodico. 
III.    Allegro  capriccioso,  ma  tempo  giusto. 
(Played  without  pause) 


Beethoven 


I.  Allegro  con  brio. 

II.  Marcia  funebre:  Adagio  assai. 

III.  Scherzo;  Allegro  vivace;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto. 


Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat  major, 
"Eroica,"  Op.  55 


SOLOIST 
JESUS  MARIA  SANROMA 


STEINWAY  PIANO 


There  will  be  an  intermission  often  minutes  after  Stravinsky's  "Capriccio' 
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Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra,  Op.  6,  No.  6,  Gr  minor 

George  Frideric  Handed 

(Born  at  Halle,  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14,  1759.) 

Handel's  twelve  grand  concertos  for  strings  were  composed  be- 
tween September  29  and  October  30,  1739.  The  tenth  bears  the  date 
October  22.  The  London  Daily  Post  of  October  29,  1739,  said :  "This 
day  are  published  proposals  for  printing  by  subscription,  with  His 
Majesty's  royal  license  and  protection,  Twelve  Grand  Concertos,  in 
Seven  Parts,  for  four  violins,  a  tenor,  a  violoncello,  with  a  thorough- 
bass for  the  harpsichord.  Composed  by  Mr.  Handel.  Price  to  sub- 
scribers, two  guineas.  Ready  to  be  delivered  by  April  next.  Sub- 
scriptions are  taken  by  the  author,  at  his  house*  in  Brook  Street, 
Hanover  Square,  and  by  Walsh."  In  an  advertisement  on  November 
22  the  publisher  added,  "Two  of  the  above  concertos  will  be  per- 
formed this  evening  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Lincoln's  Inn."  The  con- 
certos were  published  on  April  21,  1740.  In  an  advertisement  a  few 
days  afterwards  Walsh  said,  "These  concertos  were  performed  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  now  are  played  in  most 
public  places  with  the  greatest  applause."  Victor  Schoelcher  made 
this  comment  in  his  Life  of  Handel :  "This  was  the  case  with  all  the 
works  of  Handel.  They  were  so  frequently  performed  at  contempo- 
raneous concerts  and  benefits  that  they  seem,  during  his  lifetime, 
to  have  quite  become  public  property.  Moreover,  he  did  nothing 
which  the  other  theatres  did  not  attempt  to  imitate.  In  the  little 
theatre  of  the  Haymarket,  evening  entertainments  were  given  in 
exact  imitation  of  his  'several  concertos  for  different  instruments, 
with  a  variety  of  chosen  airs  of  the  best  master,  and  the  famous 
Salve  Regina  of  Hasse.'  The  handbills  issued  by  the  nobles  at  the 
King's  Theatre  make  mention  also  of  'several  concertos  for  different 
instruments.'  " 

The  year  1739,  in  which  these  concertos  were  composed,  was  the 
year  of  the  first  performance  of  Handel's  "Saul"  (January  16)  and 
"Israel  in  Egypt"  (April  4), — both  oratorios  were  composed  in  1738, 
— also  of  the  music  to  Dry  den's  "Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day"  (No- 
vember 22 ) . 

Romain  Rolland,  discussing  the  form  concerto  grosso,  which  con- 
sists essentially  of  a  dialogue  between  a  group  of  soloists,  the  con- 
certino (trio  of  two  solo  violins  and  solo  bass  with  cembalo)  and 

♦This  was  the  little  house  No.  25.  in  which  Handel  lived  for  many  years,  and 
in  which  he  died.  In  the  rate-book  of  1725  Handel  was  named  owner,  and  the  house 
rated  at  £35  a  year.  W.  H.  Cummins,  about  1903,  visiting  the  house,  found  a  cast- 
lead  cistern,  on  the  front  of  which  in  bold  relief  was  "1721,  G.  P.  H."  The  house 
had  then  been  in  the  possession  of  a  family  about  seventy  years,  and  various  structural 
alterations  had  been  made.  A  back  room  on  the  first  floor  was  said  to  have  been 
Handel's  composition-room.  After  Handel's  death  his  valet  rented  the  house  and 
used  Handel's  name  to  attract  lodgers.  Sydney  Smith  lived  in  this  house  in  1835. 
The   Street  is  now   "Brook    Street,   Grosvenor   Square." 


the  chorus  of  instruments,  concerto  grosso,  believes  that  Handel  at 
Rome  in  1708  was  struck  by  Corelli's  works  in  this  field,  for  several 
of  his  concertos  of  Opus  3  are  dated  1710,  1716,  1722.  Geminiani 
introduced  the  concerto  into  England, — three  volumes  appeared  in 
1732,  1735,  1748,— and  he  was  a  friend  of  Handel. 

It  is  stated  that  the  word  "concerto,"  as  applied  to  a  piece  for  a 
solo  instrument  with  accompaniment,  first  appeared  in  a  treatise  by 
Scipio  Bargaglia  (Venice,  1587)  ;  that  Giuseppe  Torelli,  who  died  in 
1708,  was  the  first  to  suggest  a  larger  number  of  instruments  in  a 
concerto,  and  to  give  the  name  concerto  grosso  to  this  species  of  com- 
position. But  Michelletti,  seventeen  years  before,  had  published  his 
"Sinfonie  et  concerti  a  quatro,"  and  in  1698  his  "Concerti  musicali," 
while  the  word  concerto  occurs  frequently  in  the  musical  termi- 
nology of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  Torelli  who,  determining 
the  form  of  the  grand  solo  for  violin,  opened  the  way  to  Archangelo 

Corelli,  the  father  of  modern  violinists,  composers,  or  virtuosos. 

* 
*    * 

Romain  Rolland  insisted  that  the  instrumental  music  of  Handel 
has  the  nature  of  a  constant  improvisation,  music  to  be  served 
piping  hot  to  an  audience,  and  should  preserve  this  character  in  per- 
formance. "When  you  have  studied  with  minute  care  each  detail, 

New  Chopin-Cortot  Books 

Rational  Principles  of  Pianoforte  Technic  Paper,  $3.00 

Chopin-Cortot  Twelve  Studies,  Opus  10  Paper,     2.00 

Chopin-Cortot  Twelve  Studies,  Opus  25  Paper,     2.00 

Chopin-Cortot  Twenty  'four  Preludes,  Opus  28  Paper,  2.00 
Chopin-Cortot  Ballades  (in  process  of  publication) 

In  these  volumes  Alfred  Cor  tot  says  the  last  word  in  piano- 
forte  pedagogy.  He  has  reduced  the  essential  elements  of  piano- 
playing  to  five  series  of  exercises,  under  the  following  headings: 

1.  Evenness,  independence  and  mobility  of  the  fingers 

2.  Passing  under  the  thumb — Scales — Arpeggios 

3.  The  Technic  of  double  notes  and  polyphonic  playing 

4.  The  Technic  of  extensions 

5.  The  Technic  of  the  wrist — the  execution  of  Chords 


Oliver  Ditson  Company 

(Sole  agent  in  the  U.S.A.  for  the  pedagogic  works  of  Alfred  Cortot) 


obtained  from  your  orchestra  an  irreproachable  precision,  tonal 
purity,  and  finish,  you  will  have  done  nothing  unless  you  have  made 
the  face  of  the  improvising  genius  rise  from  the  work." 

Handel's  concertos  of  this  set  that  have  five  movements  are  either 
in  the  form  of  a  sonata  with  an  introduction  and  a  postlude  (as 
Nos.  1  and  6)  ;  or  in  the  form  of  the  symphonic  overture  with  the 
slow  movements  in  the  middle,  and  a  dance  movement,  or  an  allegro 
closely  resembling  a  dance,  for  a  finale  (as  Nos.  7,  11,  and  12)  ;  or 
a  series  of  three  movements  from  larghetto  to  allegro,  which  is 
followed  by  two  dance  movements  (as  No.  3). 

The  concertino  in  this  work  consists  of  first  and  second  violins; 
the  concerto  ripieno,  of  full  string  orchestra,  with  frequently  an 
independent  part  for  the  violoncello. 

I.  Larghetto  e  affetuoso,  G  minor,  3-2.  A  grave  movement  with 
purely  polyphonic  development,  mostly  for  full  string  orchestra, 
but  there  are  passages  in  which  the  violins  of  the  concertino  play 
alone  over  a  bass  in  violoncello  ripieni. 

II.  Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  G  minor,  4-4.  A  four-part  fugue  on 
a  chromatic  subject,  briefly  developed.  The  violins  of  the  concertino 
play  in  unison  with  those  of  the  concerto  ripieno. 

III.  Musette:  Larghetto,  E-flat  major,  3-4.  The  longest  move- 
ment of  the  concerto.  The  title  is  singularly  applied,  for  the  drone- 
bass  is  little  employed,  and  then  only  on  a  single  organ-point,  while 
the  traditional  musette  has  a  double  drone-bass,  on  tonic  and  domi- 
nant together.  Each  of  these  connected  parts  has  a  ■  characteristic 
rhythm.  In  the  second  the  "Scotch  snap"  (a  sixteenth-note  followed 
by  a  dotted  eighth)  predominates. 

The  musette  was  an  old  dance  of  the  mountains  of  Clermont- 
Ferrand.  It  took  its  name  from  the  instrument  that  accompanied 
it.  The  dance  was  a  sort  of  the  original  bourree  of  Auvergne  still 
popular  in  Paris  with  coal-and-water  carriers,  also  "frotteurs",  who 
had  little  balls  at  the  Marchands  de  Vin  and  danced  to  the  sound 
of  the  musette.  The  Bal-Musette  was  the  name  given  to  the  dance 
hall  in  the  Place  Maubert.  The  hall  itself  was  demolished  in  1891. 
All  sang  the  old  refrain : 

Pour  bien  danca 
Vivent  les  Auvergnats. 

The  words  were  accompanied  by  stamping  on  the  floor,  following 
rigorously  the  measure.  The  primitive  music  was  in  two-time,  with 
a  hold  at  the  end  of  each  reprise;  this  hold  was  called  the  bass  of 
the  musette  and  was  marked  by  a  blow  of  the  foot.  Compan  tells  us 
that  "in  the  ancient  times,  one  saw  shepherdesses  adorned  with 
garlands  of  flowers,  leading  their  flocks  towards  evening,  while 
Cory  don  sounded  his  musette.  The  shepherds,  to  please  the  fair, 
united  their  dances  to  the  sweetest  and  most  flattering  sounds  of 
their  voices.  One  regrets  not  being  a  dweller  in  a  country  where  the 
only  ambition  was  to  please;  no  other  occupation  than  to  love." 


Desrat  wrote  in  1895  that  the  "utmost  decency  and  order  reigned 
at  the  bals-musettes ;  each  one  was  moved  solely  by  the  thought  of 
the  pleasure  from  dancing  his  national  musette." 

The  instrument  musette  was  a  two-pipe  bagpipe  whose  natural 
compass  was  from  low  F  on  the  treble  staff  to  A  on  the  first  line 
above.  This  was  occasionally  extended  by  means  of  keys,  a  minor 
second  downwards  and  a  minor  third  upwards.  The  air  was  con- 
trolled by  a  bag  under  the  player's  arm.  The  word  was  also  applied 
to  a  keyless  oboe,  whose  pitch  was  sometimes  in  G,  sometimes  in 
A-flat. 

IV.  Allegro,  G  minor,  4-4.  A  lively  theme  is  developed  contra- 
puntally.  There  are  long  passages  for  the  first  violins  of  the  con- 
certino, accompanied  by  staccato  chords  for  all  the  other  strings. 

V.  Allegro,  G  minor,  3-8.  The  concertino  and  concerto  ripieno 
are  united  throughout.  The  movement  is  an  example  of  three-part 
contrapuntal  writing. 


Capriccio  for  Orchestra  with  Piano  Solo 

Igor  Fbdorovitch  Stravinsky 

(Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  Leningrad,  on  June  5,  1882;  living  at  Nice) 

This  Capriccio  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of 
the  Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Paris  on  December  6,  1929.  Stra- 
vinsky was  the  pianist;  Ernest  Ansermet  conducted  as  guest.  The 
programme  as  announced  also  comprised  Bach's  Brandenburg  Con- 
certo, No.  3 ;  a  symphony  in  D  major  by  Haydn ;  Debussy's  Konde 
du  Printemps,  and  Moussorgsky's  "Pictures  of  an  Exhibition" 
orchestrated  by  Ravel. 

After  the  first  performance,  Pierre  de  Lapommeraye  gave  the 
following  fantastic  description  of  the  work: 


J$etter  Qotfee 

MADE   AN   EASIER   WAY  ! 


No  one  is  ever  disappointed  with 
coffee  made  the  new  G.  Washing- 
ton way.  G.Washington's 
is  real  coffee  with  the 
grounds  removed  .  .  . 
coffee  specially  prepared 
to  be  made  in  the  cup  by 
merely  adding  hot  water. 
No  pots  to  clean  and  no 
worry  over  results !  Every 


cup  is  perfect  because  every  cup 
is  fresh-made,  instantly,  in  exactly 
the  same  way.  Economical 
because  each  can  makes  as 
many  cups  as  a  large  can 
of  ground  coffee. 

G.Washington's  is  served 
in  the  Boston  Symphony 
Hall  Cafeteria. 


"If  it  were  of  any  use,  I  should  say  that  this  Capriccio  is  more 
in  Stravinsky's  earlier  than  later  manner.  But  is  it  necessary  to 
classify?  Is  it  not  better  to  consider  the  work  itself?  Its  contents 
are  of  the  best.  The  title  allows  the  composer  all  manner  of  fan- 
taisies,  and  he  has  given  them  full  play.  He  begins  with  rhythmed 
chords:  as  it  were,  a  brusque  entrance  for  Harlequin,  who  skips, 
then  looks  to  right  and  left,  peers  here  and  there:  'Well,  well,'  he 
seems  to  say,  'this  is  life'."  He  judges  it  now  gay,  now  sad,  now 
melancholy,  as  he  passes  from  one  pirouette  to  another.  The  piano 
nimbly  and  easily  represents  the  scintillant  movements,  and  then 
in  a  sort  of  recitative  Harlequin  meditates;  he  speaks  to  himself: 
'Is  there  anything  serious  in  life?  Love?  Friendship?'  The  piano 
that  I  take  to  be  Harlequin  talks  with  the  orchestra,  invisible 
voice  of  Nature  which  replies  to  him  in  brusque  chords.  Harlequin's 
temperament  again  asserts  itself;  he  sees  close  to  him  Petrouchka, 
Punchinello,  Columbine.  Throwing  off  his  mask,  his  eyes  shining, 
he  lets  himself  go  in  a  drunkenness  of  tumultuous  gaiety.  The  finale 
has  Chabrier's  dash.  . 

"This  story,  let  it  be  understood,  is  wholly  mine.  Since  music 
permits  all  mental  eccentricities,  one  should  not  be  angry  at  my 
letting  myself  be  tempted. 

"From  a  strictly  musical  point  of  view,  I  note  the  importance 
given  to  the  piano  for  expression.  It  is  curious  to  note  how  this 
instrument,  so  greatly  disparaged  up  to  the  last  ten  years,  lives 
again  in  modern  works.  Is  this  honor  awarded  to  it  as  a  percussion 
instrument?  Stravinsky  does  not  demand  from  it  more  than  it 
can  give,  but  he  employs  all  its  resources,  and  supports  it  by  an 
effective,  dazzling  orchestration.  His  orchestra,  brilliant  as  it  is, 
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compared  with  that  of  the  romantic  Russians,  is  almost  stripped, 
having  more  of  design  than  color.  As  this  capriccio  thus  stands, 
without  aggressive  polyphony,  vigorous,  agile,  muscular,  not  heavy 
but  as  elegant  as  a  gymnast,  it  is  easily  one  of  Stravinsky's  better 
works." 

M.  Henry  Prunieres  finds*  that  the  Capriccio  is  "the  most  suc- 
cessful of  all  Stravinsky's  compositions  since  the  Octet";  that  it 
belongs  to  "the  series  of  neo-classic  works  which  he  has  been  pro- 
ducing during  the  last  ten  years,  which  includes  the  sonata,  the 
concerto,  and  the  serenade;  but  in  spirit  it  is  essentially  different 
from  all  these  .  .  .  but  we  must  perforce  regret  the  time  when 
Stravinsky,  less  imbued  with  esthetic  and  literary  theories,  aban- 
doned himself  to  his  inclinations,  and  in  'Petrouchka/  'Le  Sacre 
de  Printemps'  and  'Les  Noces,'  released  a  flood  of  free,  savage,  and 
vital  music.  Fortunately,  it  was  in  vain  that  Stravinsky  dressed 
up  in  the  ancient  fashion  and  coiffed  himself  after  the  wig  of 
Bach ;  he  nevertheless  often  revealed  the  young  iconoclastic  bar- 
barian he  tried  so  hard  to  hide.  This  time  the  latter  is  seen  in 
many  places,  and  under  the  fine  court  dress  one  sees  through  the 
torn  rents  the  gaudy  embroideries  of  the  Russian  tunic. 

"In  the  Capriccio  we  find  once  more  a  Stravinsky  who  seemed 
to  have  disappeared  after  the  'Symphonies  for  Wind  Instruments.' 
Again  his  music  is  touched  with  mystery.  We  hear  the  anguished 
silences,  peopled  with  phantoms  and  swarming  ghosts,  which  pro- 
duced such  an  impression  on  the  first  hearers  of  Tetrouchka'.and 
the  'Sacre.'  From  the  first  bars,  the  strange  chords  struck  by  the 
piano  with  the  resonance  of  wind  instruments  showed  us  that  the 
Stravinsky  of  the  'Sacre'  is  not  so  dead  as  we  pretend. 

"Is  he  conscious  of  all  this?  I  hardly  think  so;  his  genius  is 
stronger  than  his  will.  In  the  course  of  a  recent  conversation, 

•In  a  letter,  dated  Paris,  December  25,  1929,  to  the  Neto  York  Times. 
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Stravinsky  did  not  conceal  from  me  his  astonishment  at  the  ad- 
miration I  expressed  for  his  Capriccio,  when  I  had  so  harshly 
criticized  his  ballet,  *Le  Baiser  de  la  Fee.'  He  explained  that  the 
two  works  had  an  identical  point  of  departure — his  passionate 
admiration  for  Tchaikovsky.  And  he  is  very  certain  that  an  analysis 
will  show  that  the  melodic  materials  employed,  as  well  as  certain 
orchestral  effects,  betray  this  feeling;  but  for  many  a  day  we  have 
ceased  admiring  in  Stravinsky  the  quality  of  the  materials  em- 
ployed. When  a  beautiful  theme  arises  by  chance,  we  can  be  assured 
that  it  is  borrowed  from  the  liturgy  or  from  Russian  folk-music, 
or  even  imitated  more  or  less  from  an  ancient  melody.  The  ad- 
mirable thing  is  the  art  with  which  these  materials  are  utilized, 
the  edifice  which  the  composer  succeeds  in  building  from  them. 
Moreover,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  vulgarity  of  the  motifs 
is  not  entirely  hidden  by  the  skill  of  the  composer  and  injures 
the  impression  of  the  ensemble.* 


Symphony,  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827) 

Anton  Schindler  wrote  in  his  life  of  Beethoven  (Minister,  1840)  : 
"First  in  the  fall  of  1802  was  his  [Beethoven's]  mental  condition 
so  much  bettered  that  he  could  take  hold  afresh  of  his  long-formu- 
lated plan  and  make  some  progress:  to  pay  homage  with  a  great 
instrumental  work  to  the  hero  of  the  time,  Napoleon.  Yet  not  until 
1803  did  he  set  himself  seriously  to  this  gigantic  work,  which  we 
now  know  under  the  title  of  'Sinphonia  Eroica' :  on  account  of  many 
interruptions  it  was  not  finished  until  the  following  year.  .  .  .  The 
first  idea  of  this  symphony  is  said  to  have  come  from  General 
Bernadotte,  who  was  then  French  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  and  highly 
treasured  Beethoven.  I  heard  this  from  many  friends  of  Beethoven. 
Count  Moritz  Lichnowsky,  who  was  often  with  Beethoven  in  the 
company  of  Bernadotte,  .  .  .  told  me  the  stame  story."  Schindler 
also  wrote,  with  reference  to  the  year  1823 :  "The  correspondence  of 
the  King  of  Sweden  led  Beethoven's  memory  back  to  the  time  when 
the  King,  then  General  Bernadotte,  Ambassador  of  the  French  Re- 
public, was  at  Vienna,  and  Beethoven  had  a  lively  recollection  of  the 
fact  that  Bernadotte  indeed  first  awakened  in  him  the  idea  of  the 
'Sinphonia  Eroica.'  " 

These  statements  are  direct.  Unfortunately,  Schindler,  in  the 
third  edition  of  his  book,  mentioned  Beethoven  as  a  visitor  at  the 
house  of  Bernadotte  in  1798,  repeated  the  statement  that  Bernadotte 
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inspired  the  idea  of  the  symphony,  and  added :  "Not  long  afterward 
the  idea  blossomed  into  a  deed";he  also  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that 
Beethoven  was  a  stanch  republican,  and  cited,  in  support  of  his  ad- 
miration of  Napoleon,  passages  from  Beethoven's  own  copy  of 
Schleiermacher's  translation  of  Plato. 

Thayer  admits  that  the  thought  of  Napoleon  may  have  influenced 
the  form  and  the  contents  of  the  symphony ;  that  the  composer  may 
have  based  a  system  of  politics  on  Plato ;  "but,"  he  adds,  "Bernadotte 
had  been  long  absent  from  Vienna  before  the  Consular  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  adopted  at  Paris,  and  before  Schleiermacher's  Plato 
was  published  in  Berlin." 

The  symphony  was  composed  in  1803-04.  The  story  is  that  the 
title-page  of  the  manuscript  bore  the  word  "Buonaparte"  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  "Luigi  van  Beethoven" ;  "and  not  a  word  more," 
said  Ries,  Who  saw  the  manuscript.  "I  was  the  first,"  also  said  Ries, 
"who  brought  him  the  news  that  Bonaparte  had  had  himself  declared 
Emperor,  whereat  he  broke  out  angrily:  'Then  he's  nothing  but  an 
ordinary  man !  Now  he'll  trample  on  all  the  rights  of  men  to  serve 
his  own  ambition;  he  will  put  himself  higher  than  all  others  and 
turn  out  a  tyrant !'  " 

Furthermore,  there  is  the  story  that,  when  the  death  of  Napoleon 
at  St.  Helena  was  announced,  Beethoven  exclaimed,  "Did  I  not  fore- 
see the  catastrophe  when  I  wrote  the  funeral  march  in  the  'Eroica'  ?" 

M.  Vincent  d'Indy  in  his  remarkable  Life  of  Beethoven  argues 
against  Schindler's  theory  that  Beethoven  wished  to  celebrate  the 
French  Revolution  en  bloc.  "C'etait  Vhomme  de  Brumaire"  that 
Beethoven  honored  by  his  dedication  (pp.  79-82). 

The  original  score  of  the  symphony  was  bought  in  1827  by  Joseph 
Dessauer  for  three  florins,  ten  kreuzers,  at  auction  in  Vienna.  On 
the  title-page  stands  "Sinfonia  grande."  Two  words  that  should 
I  follow  immediately  were  erased.  One  of  these  words  is  plainly 
"Bonaparte,"  and  under  his  own  name  the  composer  wrote  in  large 
characters  with  a  lead-pencil :  "Written  on  Bonaparte." 

Thus  it  appears  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  statements  that  have 
come  down  from  Czerny,  Dr.  Bartolini,  and  others :  the  first  allegro 
describes  a  sea-fight;  the  funeral  march  is  in  memory  of  Nelson  or 
General  Abercrombie,  etc.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Napoleon, 
the  young  conqueror,  the  Consul,  the  enemy  of  kings,  worked  a  spell 
over  Beethoven,  as  over  Berlioz,  Hazlitt,  Victor  Hugo ;  for,  according 
to  W.  E.  Henley's  paradox,  although,  as  despot,  Napoleon  had  "no 
I  love  for  new  ideas  and  no  tolerance  for  intellectual  independence," 
yet  he  was  "the  great  First  Cause  of  Romanticism." 

The  first  performance  of  the  symphony  was  at  a  private  concert 

I  at  Prince  Lobkowitz's  in  December,  1804.  The  composer  conducted, 

J  and  in  the  second  half  of  the  first  allegro  he  brought  the  orchestra 

to  grief,  so  that  a  fresh  start  was  made.  The  first  performance  in 

public  was  at  a  concert  given  by  Clement  at  the  Theatre  an  der 

I  Wien,  April  7,  1805.  The  symphony  was  announced  as  "A  new  grand 

Symphony  in  D-sharp  by  Herr  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  dedicated 

to  his   Excellence   Prince  von   Lobkowitz."   Beethoven   conducted. 

Czerny  remembered  that  someone  shouted  from  the  gallery:  "I'd 

give  another  kreuzer  if  they  would  stop."  Beethoven's  friends  de- 
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clared  the  work  a  masterpiece.  Some  said  it  would  gain  if  it  were 
shortened,  if  there  were  more  "light,  clearness,  and  unity."  Others 
found  it  a  mixture  of  the  good,  the  grotesque,  the  tiresome. 

The  symphony  was  published  in  October,  1806.  The  title  in 
Italian  stated  that  it  was  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  great  man. 
And  there  was  this  note:  "Since  this  symphony  is  longer  than  an 
ordinary  symphony,  it  should  be  performed  at  the  beginning  rather 
than  at  the  end  of  a  concert,  either  after  an  overture  or  an  aria,  or 
after  a  concerto.  If  it  be  performed  too  late,  there  is  the  danger  that 
it  will  not  produce  on  the  audience,  whose  attention  will  be  already 
wearied  by  preceding  pieces,  the  effect  which  the  composer  purposed 
in  his  own  mind  to  attain." 


* 


The  first  movement,  Allegro  con  brio,  E-flat  major,  3-4,  opens  with 
two  heavy  chords  for  full  orchestra,  after  which  the  chief  theme  is  > 
given  out  by  the  violoncellos.  This  theme  is  note  for  note  the  same 
as  that  of  the  first  measures  of  the  Intrade  written  by  Mozart  in 
.1786  at  Vienna  for  his  one-act  operetta,  "Bastien  et  Bastienne,"  per- 
formed in  1786  at  a  Viennese  garden-house  (K.  50).  Mozart's  theme 
is  in  G  major.  Beethoven's  theme  is  finished  by  the  violins  and  de- 
veloped at  length.  There  is  a  subsidiary  theme,  which  begins  with 
a  series  of  detached  phrases  distributed  among  wood-wind  instru- 
ments and  then  the  violins.  The  second  theme,  of  a  plaintive  char- 
acter, is  given  out  alternately  by  wood-wind  and  strings.  The 
development  is  most  elaborate,  full  of  striking  contrasts,  rich  in 
new  ideas.  The  passage  in  which  the  horn  enters  with  the  first  two 
measures  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  chord  of  the  key,  while  the 
violins  keep  up  a  tremolo  on  A-flat,  has  given  rise  to  many  anecdotes 
and  provoked  fierce  discussion.  The  coda  is  of  unusual  length. 

The  funeral  march,  Adagio  assai,  C  minor,  2-4,  begins,  pianissimo 
e  sotto  voce,  with  the  theme  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  by 
simple  chords  in  the  other  strings.  The  theme  is  repeated  by  the 
oboe,  accompanied  by  wood-wind  instruments  and  strings;  the 
strings  give  the  second  portion  of  the  theme.  A  development  by  full 
orchestra  follows.  The  second  theme  is  in  C  major.  Phrases  are 
given  out  by  various  wood-wind  instruments  in  alternation,  accom- 
panied by  triplet  arpeggios  in  the  strings.  This  theme,  too,  is  de- 
veloped; and  there  is  a  return  to  the  first  theme  in  C  minor  in  the 
strings.  There  is  fugal  development  at  length  of  a  figure  that  is  not 
closely  connected  with  either  of  the  two  themes.  The  first  theme 
reappears  for  a  moment,  but  strings  and  brass  enter  fortissimo  in 
A-flat  major.  This  episode  is  followed  by  another;  and  at  last  the 
first  theme  returns  in  fragmentary  form  in  the  first  violins,  accom- 
panied by  a  pizzicato  bass  and  chords  in  oboes  and  horns. 

M.  d'Indy,  discussing  the  patriotism  of  Beethoven  as  shown  in  his 
music,  calls  attention  to  the  "militarisme,"  the  adaptation  of  a  war- 
like rhythm  to  melody,  that  characterizes  this  march. 

Scherzo :  Allegro  vivace,  E-flat  major,  3-4.  Strings  are  pianissimo 
and  staccato,  and  oboe  and  first  violins  play  a  gay  theme  which 
Marx  says  is  taken  from  an  old  Austrian  folk-song.  This  melody  is 
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the  basic  material  of  the  scherzo.  The  trio  in  E-flat  major  includes 
hunting-calls  by  the  horns,  which  are  interrupted  by  passages  in 
wood-wind  instruments  or  strings. 

Finale:  Allegro  molto,  E-flat  major,  2-4.  A  theme,  or,  rather,  a 
double  theme,  with  variations.  Beethoven  was  fond  of  this  theme, 
for  he  had  used  it  in  the  finale  of  his  ballet,  "Die  Geschopfe  des  Pro- 
metheus," in  the  Variations  for  pianoforte,  Op.  35,  and  in  u  country 
dance.  After  a  few  measures  of  introduction,  the  bass  to  the  melody 

I  which  is  to  come  is  given  out,  as  though  it  were  an  independent 
theme.  The  first  two  variations  in  the  strings  are  contrapuntal.  In 
the  third  the  tuneful  second  theme  is  in  the  woodwind  against  runs 

J  in  the  first  violins.  The  fourth  is  a  long  fugal  development  of  the 
first  theme  against  a  counter-subject  found  in  the  first  variation. 


The 

SAVOY -PLAZA 

The  Savoy-Plaza, 
newer  associate  of 
The  Plaza,  faces  Cen- 
tral Park  and  offers 
the  same  excellence 
of  hospitality  and 
cuisine  that  distin- 
guishes   The    Plaza. 

Henry  A.  Rost 
President 


! 
I 

■ 


The 


PLAZA 


Ideally  located  on  Fifth 
Avenue  at  the  entrance  to 
Central  Park,  The  Plaza 
offers  the  highest  standards 
of  hospitality  and  cuisine. 
Near  business  . . .  transpor- 
tation .  .  .  theatres .  . .  shops 
.  .  .  yet  away  from  the  noise 
and  confusion  of  the  city. 

John  D.Owen 
Manager 
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The  charm  of  your 


rests  with  the  quality  of  dry  cleaning  and 

finishing  you  buy  for  it    We  invite  you 

to   send  yours  here — to   let  good 

dry*cleaning  and  finishing  by 

clever    people    endow    it 

with  full  charm  and  chic 


High  Class  Laundry  Service 
Daily    Collection   and   Delivery   in    Your    Neighborhood 


"You    Can    Rely    on    Lewandos" 
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SANDERS  THEATRE 


CAMBRIDGE 


Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Thursday  Evening,  March  12,  1  93  1 

AT  EIGHT 


A  lecture  will  be  given  by  R.  G.  Appel  on  this  programme  Tues.;March  1 0, 
at  5  o'clock,  Reed  Hall  (E.  T.  S.)  99  Brattle  Street 
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SYMPHONY      HALL 


COMING    EVENTS 


Sunday 

FEB.  22 

at  330 


Saturday 
MAR.  7 

at  8.30 


Sunday 

MAR.  8 
at  3.30 


Aria:  Abscheulicher  wo  eilst  du  hin?..     ...BEETHOVEN 

(from  "Fidelio") 
Maienbliiten  j 

Waldseligkeit  C MARX 

Hat  ich  die  Liebe  beriihrt    ) 

Die   Nacht  ) 

Wie  sollten  wir  geheim  sie  halten  >    STRAUSS 

Aria:   Ritorna   Vincitor    (from   "Aida") VERDI 

Oh  !  quand  je  dors LISZT 

Hymne   au    Soleil GEORGES 

Parodies  : HERBERT    HUGHES 

Hey  diddle,  diddle 

Goosey,  goosey,  gander 

Sing  a  song  of  sixpence 

Shepherd,  Thy  Demeanour  Vary OLD  ENGLISH 

Alleluia    (by  request) O'CONNOR  MORRIS 


Return  Engagement 


The  Great  Dancer 
In  a  New  Programme 


Violin 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  10 


40  Remarkable  Voices 


Dr.  R.  NATHANIEL  DETT,  Conductor 
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SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 

March  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29 


BACH  FESTIVAL 

Orchestral,  Choral,  and  Chamber  Music  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


To  be  given  in  the  Orchestra's  fiftieth  season  in  honor  of  its 
founder,  Henry  L.  Higginson 


HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB 

Dr.  ARCHIBALD  T.  DAVISON,  Conductor 

RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 

AND 

BACH  CANTATA  CLUB 

G.  WALLACE  WOODWORTH,  Conductor 

Soloists 

AMY  EVANS  ALEXANDER  BOROVSKY 

Soprano  Piano 

MARGARET  MATZENAUER  Mme-  PATORNI-CASADESUS 

At  c  Harpsichord 

Mezzo-ooprano 

WALLACE  GOODRICH 
RICHARD  CROOKS  n 

Organ 
Tenor 

FRASER  GANGE  BLISS  PERRY 

Baritone  Speaker 


Programmes  and  Subscription  information  sent  on  request 
W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston 
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Variations  in  G  minor  follow,  and  the  second  theme  is  heard  in  C 
major.  There  is  a  new  fugal  development  of  the  inverted  first  theme. 
The  tempo  changes  to  poco  andante,  wood-wind  instruments  play  an 
expressive  version  of  the  second  theme,  which  is  developed  to  a  coda 
for  full  orchestra,  and  the  symphony  ends  with  a  joyful  glorification 
of  the  theme. 


Boston  University 
College    of   Music 

/OHN  P.  MARSHALL,  D.  Mus.,  Dean 


Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music 

FOUR- YEAR  COURSE 


Music  Supervisor's 

Certificate 

TWO-YEAR  COURSE 


For  information  address 

THE  REGISTRAR 

29  EXETER  STREET,  BOSTON 


BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

ItaHifltt  &gmpl|0ttB  ©rrlj^fitra'B 

PROGRAMME  BOOKS 

Containing  Mr  Philip  Hale's  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  all  works  performed  during  the 
season  ("musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art 
annual  of  to-day" — W.  j.  Henderson,  New  York 
Sun),  may  he  obtained  by  addressing 

PRICE.  $6.00  SYMPHONY  HALL 


FOR 


in  Educational  Institutions 
Also  for  CHURCH  MUSICIANS. 

GUIDANCE.  COUNSELLING 
Address.  HENRY  C.  LAHEE 
Boston  Musical  and  Educational  Bureau 
513  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square,  Boston.  Mass. 


MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


VIOLINIST  AND  TEACHER 

Member  of  Music  Faculty  Address:  78  Lake  View  Avenue 


The  Beaver  Country  Day  School 
Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 


Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Telephone  University  4230 


TEACHER     OF     SINGING 

77A    CHARLES    STREET 
HAYMARKET  6634 


Age  3-5,  Thursdays  at  3.30 
Age  6-10,  Wednesdays  at  3.30 
Classes  Limited  to  Ten  Each 

4  SHADY  HILL  SQUARE 
Univ.  7397 


OF 


Rhythm,  Folk  Singing,  Ear  Training 

ETHEL  MARTIEN 
PIANIST 


REFERENCES 
Mrs.  James  Sturgis  Pray 

993  Memorial  Drive 

Mrs.  Langdon  Warner 

63  Garden  Street 


MAY  SLEEPER-RUGGLES 

TEACHER  OF  VOICE 

Singing  and  Speaking 

Voice  Development  and  Restoration 

Residence  Studio 

Hampden  Hall,  8  Plympton  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Tel.  University  2639 
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TEACHER  OF  SINGING 


MONDAYS 
Steinway  Hall 
New  York  City 


STUDIO 
Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston   ] 


MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


Stye  ffinngg  &rl^00l  irf  Mmxt 

44  CHURCH  STREET  Established  1915  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

CHILD  TEACHERS  ON  THE  FACULTY: 
FRANCES  APPLETON,  Violin  H.  d'ESTOURNELLES  de  CONSTANT,  'Cello 

DORIS  V.  MORRISON,  Piano,  Solfege,  Eurhythmies 
New  Session  now  starting  Phone:  Univ.  0956 


Studios: 

129  NEWBURY  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
Commonwealth  0539 


VIOLIN  TEACHER 

Assistant  to  Harrison  Keller 


206  W.  EMERSON  STREET 
MELROSE,  MASS. 
Melrose  2796  M 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

STUDIO:  46  WESTLAND  AVENUE  Telephone  Commonwealth  5984 


FRANK 


ERNESTO 

r 


VOICE,  PROGRAMME  BUILDING,    CONCERT  PIANIST 

ACCOMPANYING  AND  PIANO        PEDAGOGUE 
The  following  use  and  endorse  the  La  Forge  method  of  voice  production: 

Mme.  Frances  Alda,  Mme.  Margaret  Matzenauer,  Miss  Emma  Otero,  Messrs.  Lawrence  Tibbett, 

Richard  Crooks,  Harrington  van  Hoesen,  and  many  others.  Telephone:  Trafalgar  8993 

Address:  14  West  68th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  SUMMER  SCHOOL  TO  SEPTEMBER  1st 


EDWARD    SCHUBERTH    &    COMPANY 

Importers,  Music  Publishers  and  Dealers,  11  East  22nd  Street,  New  York 

PUBLISHERS'  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR 
Steingraeber  Edition,  Leipzig  Gould  &  Bolttler,  London  J.  B.  Cramer  &  Co.,  London 
Cotta  Edition,  Stuttgart                  Forsyth  Bros.,  Ltd.,  London            Cary  &  Co.,  London 
Practical  Pianoforte  School             Beal,  Stuttard  &  Co.,  London          F.  Hofmeister.-Germer  Works,  Leipzig 
Banks  &  Co.,  York                              Joseph  Williams,  Ltd.,  London         Bach-Boekelmar  Works  in  colors 
AGENTS  FOR  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF,  H.  GERMER'S  INSTRUCTIVE  EDITIONS 
SEND  FOR  A  FREE  THEMATIC  CATALOG 


Matthay  Principles 
Monthly  student  classes 


PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 
83  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON 


Telephones  \  Kenmore  8258 
\  Reading  0447-J 


PIANO,  ORGAN,  COACHING 

Studio:   TRINITY  COURT 

175  DARTMOUTH  STREET,  BOSTON 

(Kenmore  8431) 


PIANO  STUDIOS 

282  Dartmouth  Street,  Boston 

41  Concord  Avenue,  Cambridge 
Telephone:  Commonwealth  4994 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 


STEINERT  HALL 
162  BOYLSTON  STREET 

Telephone  Hubbard  6677 


BOSTON 


TENOR 

Special  attention  to  the  speaking  and  singing 

voice  in  relation  to  the  motion  picture  art. 

Studio:  4  WEST  40th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Opposite  Public  Library  Tel.  Perm.  4792 


BARITONE 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Associate  Teacher  and  Representative  of 

FRANTZ  PROSCHOWSKI;  CHICAGO 

30  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE  Room  406 


" Buried  Treasure 


?? 


N 


OT  all  of  it,  by  any  means, 
is  hidden  on  beaches  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  A  great 
deal  of  it  is  here  in  New  England — buried  in  the 
stocks  and  bonds  of  unproductive  companies,  or 
in  little  personal  hoards  that  yield  no  income. 

One  of  the  great  chances  of  usefulness  a  modern 
trust  company  has  is  to  find  this  buried  treasure, 
and  convert  it  into  sound  investments  that  will 
benefit  the  owner  and  his  heirs. 

The  Lee,  Higginson  Trust  Company  offers  its 
services  to  every  New  England  family  that  desires 
modern  investment  management. 

If  you  need  assistance,  you  can  spend  an  advan- 
tageous morning  in  discussion  with  the  officers  of 
the  Lee,  Higginson  Trust  Company.  Or  you  can 
read  our  booklet  "Investment  Management", 
which  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


LEE,  HIGGINSON  TRUST  CO. 

50  FEDERAL  STREET,  BQSTON 

UPTOWN  — CORNER  OF  CLARENDON  AND  BOYLSTON  STREETS 

[ESTATE  ANALYSIS       INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT    •   EXECUTORSHIP! 
LIFE  INSURANCE  TRUSTS    •   LIVING  TRUSTS    •  TRUSTS  UNDER  WILLS  J 
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SANDERS  THEATRE        .  .        CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 
Thursday  Evening,  March  12,  at  8.00 


PR3GR7W\E 


« 


the  MEDITERRANEAN 
and   RUSSIA 


A  New  Cruise  by  Raymond-Whitcomb 

•      SPRING     OF     1931      • 

A  Mediterranean  Cruise  that  includes  more  than  the  Mediterranean 

CJIt  will  go  through  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Black  Sea.  It  will  visit  Odessa,  a 
typical  city  of  Red  Russia  .  .  .  Sevastopol  in  the  Crimea  .  .  .  Balaclava,  of  the 
charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  .  .  .  Bakhtchisarai,  a  fascinating  Oriental  city, 
which  was  the  Tartar  capital  of  the  Crimea  .  .  .  the  Crimean  Riviera,  studded 
with  resorts  and  the  palaces  and  villas  of  Czars  and  Grand  Dukes.  <JIn  the 
Mediterranean  itself  there  will  be  visits  (new  on  cruises)  to  Homeric  Mycenae 
and  other  cities  or  shrines  in  Greece . . .  and  to  Athens,  Constantinople,  Naples, 
Algiers,  and  other  usual  cruise-ports.  <JTake  it  for  a  complete  spring  holiday. 
Or  for  a  prelude  to  travel  in  Europe  ...  a  four-weeks'  voyage  through  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea  to  Naples.  <IThe  rates  include  return  pas- 
sage at  any  time  .  ♦  .  $725  and  up.  To  sale  April  14  on  the  S.  S.  {*Carinthia.** 

Send  now  for  the  Booklet — "Mediterranean  Spring  Cruise" 

NORTH  CAPE  CRUISE 

A  summer  cruise  to  the  Lands  of  the  Midnight  Sun.  It  will  include  Russia  also 
.  .  .  and  spend  two  days  in  Moscow,  the  capital,  and  two  more  in  Leningrad. 
June  30  on  the  "Car inthiay>  $800  and  up  .  .  .  homeward  passage  at  any  time. 

hand  Cruises  and  Tours  to  California,  Alaska,  the  Northwest 
Tours  to  Europe — Independent  Trips 

RAYMOND    6-    WHITCOMB    COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

165  Tremont  Street,  Telephone  Hancock  7820  122   Newbury  Street,  Telephone    Kenmore  2870 
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SANDERS  THEATRE  CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD    UNIVERSITY 

FIFTIETH  SEASON,  1930-1931 


INC. 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SEASON  1930-1931 

N     THURSDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  12,  at  8  o'clock 

WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 

COPYRIGHT,    1931,    BY   BOSTON   SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA,   INC. 

THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


FREDERICK  P.  CABOT  . 
BENTLEY  W.  WARREN 
ERNEST  B.  DANE 


President 

Vice-President 

Treasurer 


FREDERICK  P.  CABOT 
ERNEST  B.  DANE 
N.  PENROSE  HALLOWELL 
M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE 
JOHN  ELLERTON  LODGE 


FREDERICK    E.    LOWELL 
ARTHUR  LYMAN 
WILLIAM  PHILLIPS 
EDWARD   M.   PICKMAN 
HENRY   B.   SAWYER 


BENTLEY   W.   WARREN 


W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager 


G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manager 


WAGNER  AND  LISZT 
CHOSE  THE  STEINWAY 


Virtually  every  musician  of  note  since  Wagner  has  chosen 
the  Steinway.  And  it  is  the  piano  of  the  fine  home,  of  the 
cultured  family.  There  is  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
informed  people  as  to  which  piano  they  would  prefer  to 
own.     •    For  there  is  no  other  piano  that  commands  the 

marvelous  richness  of  tone  that 
is  so  notably  Steinway's.  There  is 
no  other  piano  that  will  render 
such  perfect  service  over  so  long 
a  time.  .  .  .  And  this  great,  long- 
lived  instrument  is  no  more  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  even  for  the  modest 
income,  than  an  automobile! 


STEINWAY 


THE    INSTRUMENT    OF    THE    IMMORTALS 


A  new  Steinway  Upright  piano   can  be  bought  for  a  total  as  low  as     JO^C 
tlTc^aZ   $1*75       •      10%     down    balance  in  three  years 

As  the  Steinway  is  made  in  New  York  City,  this  price,  naturally,  must  be  "plus  transportation"  beyond 

New  York  and  its  suburbs. 

Used  pianos  accepted  in  partial  exchange.    If  there  is  no  Steinway  dealer  near  you, 
write  for  information  to   Steinway  &   Sons,   Steinway   Hall,   109   West   57th   Street, 

New  York  City. 

^J^^^J>_^^J^rL^^AJ^i^AJ^^^^^'^^■^  ««■■■■■■■■■»*»»»»  »  kjaaaaa*^***»*»»m^ 

Represented  in  Boston  and  other  New  England  cities  by  M.  Steinert  &  Sons 
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Fiftieth  Season,    1930-1931 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Violins. 

Burgin,  R. 

Concert-master 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

EJcus,  G. 
Kreinin,  B. 

Gundersen,  R.          Sauvlet,  h 
Kassman,  N.            Hamilton, 

Cherkassky,  P. 
V.           Eisler,  D. 

Hansen,  E. 
Pinfield,  C. 

Lauga,  N. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Fedorovsky,  P. 
Leveen,  P. 

Leibovici,  J. 
Tapley,  R. 

Thillois,  F. 
Mayer,  P. 

Zung,  M. 
Diamond,  S. 

Knudson,  C. 
Zide,  L. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Fiedler,  B. 

Bryant,  M. 
Murray,  J. 

Beale,  M. 
Del  Sordo,  R. 

Stonestreet,  L. 
Erkelens,  H. 

Violas. 

Messina,  S. 
Seiniger,  S. 

Lefranc,  J. 
Artieres,  L. 

Fourel,  G. 
Cauhape,  J. 

Bernard,  A.                 Grover,  '. 
Van  Wynbergen,  C.  Werner, 

E-L 

H.                    Fiedler,  A. 

Avierino,  N. 
Gerhardt,  S. 

Deane,  C 
Jacob,  R. 

Violoncellos. 

i 

Bedetti,  J. 
Zighera,  A. 

Langendoen,  J. 
Barth,  C. 

Chardon,  Y.              Stockbridge,  C.           Fabrizio,  E. 
Droeghmans,  H.      Warnke,  J.                   Marjollet,  L. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Vondrak,  A. 

Lemaire,  J. 
Oliver,  F. 

Ludwig,  O.              Girard,  H.                  Moleux,  G. 
Frankel,  I.                Dufresne,  G.               Kelley,  A. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Gillet,  F. 
Devergie,  J. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

Polatschek,  V. 
Mimart,  P. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Allegra,  E. 

(E-flat  Clarinet) 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Panenka,  E. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horn. 

Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Speyer,  L. 

Pigassou,  G. 

Piller,  B. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Foettcher,  G.                  Valkenier,  W 
Pogrebniak,  S.                Schindler,  G. 
Van  Den  Berg,  C.         Lannoye,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H.                    Blot,  G. 

Mager,  G. 
Lafosse,  M. 
Grundey,  T. 
Perret,  G. 
Voisin,  R. 
Mann,  J. 

Raichman,  J. 
Hansotte,  L. 
Kenfield,  L. 
Adam,  E. 

Tubas. 

Harps. 

Timpani. 

Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 
Adam,  E. 

Zighera,  B. 
Caughey,  E. 

Ritter,  A. 
Polster,  M. 

Sternburg,  S. 
White,  L. 

Organ. 

Celesta. 

Librarian. 

Snow,  A. 

Fiedler,  A. 
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Rogers,  L.  J 

ESTABLISHED    OVER    A    CENTURY 


Every  evening  cos- 
tume demands  them 
•  .  .  Demands  them 
for  smartness  sake! 

.  .  .  the  Century  Brand  all 
silk  chiffon  stocking  .  .  . 
for  glittering  evenings 
and  brilliant  nights  with 
all  their  splendor  and  ele- 
gance .  .  .  always  they  de- 
mand you  at  your  best  .  .  . 
and  wherever  the  best  is 
demanded,  there  smart 
women  wear  Century 
Brand  .  .  . 

You'll  like  their  smooth, 
even,  cloudless  weave, 
their  exquisite  sheerness, 
their  delicate  loveliness, 
their  much  desired  dura- 
bility .  .  .  these 

Cwttttrg  Iranh 

All  Silk  Chiffon 

Stockings 

$1.50 


<Ofatti»ler&Cn. 


Tremont  at  West 


SANDERS  THEATRE         ....  CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


Fiftieth  Season,  1930-1931 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SIXTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  MARCH   12 

AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


.Chabrier "Gwendoline,"  (Entr'acte  Prelude  to  Act  II) 


Hill         .  .         .         .         .         .         .         Symphony  No.  2  in  C  major 

I.  Moderato  tranquillo  e  sosteriuto. 

II.  Scherzo  molto  vivace. 

III.  Maestoso  ma  non  troppo  lento. 

IV.  Allegro  energico. 


Wagner     .         .         .         Prelude  and  Liebestod  from  "Tristan  und  Isolde" 


Rimsky-Korsakov     ....      Caprice  on  Spanish  Themes,  Op.  34 

I.  Alborada. 

II.  Variations. 

III.  Alborada. 

IV.  Scene  and  Gypsy  Song. 
V.  Fandango  of  the  Asturias. 

(Played  without  pause) 


STEINWAY  PIANO 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Prelude  to  Act  II  of  "Gwendoline"  .    .    .    .   Emmanuel  Chabrier 

(Born  at  Ambert    (Puy-de-D6me),  France,   January  18,  1841; 
died  at  Paris,  September  13,  1894) 

"Scene  at  Legende"  from  the  first  act  of  "Gwendoline,"  opera  in 
two  acts,  poem  by  Catulle  Mendes,  was  performed  with  Mme. 
Montalba,  soprano,  at  a  Lamoureux  concert,  Paris,  November  9, 
1884.  The  Prelude  to  Act  II  was  performed  at  a  Lamoureux  concert 
in  Paris,  November  22,  1885. 

The  opera  was  produced  at  the  Monnaie,  Brussels,  April  10,  1886: 
Gwendoline,  Mme.  Thuringer;  Harald,  Beradi;  Armel,  Engel, 
Dupont  conducted.  It  was  performed  at  Carlsruhe  (1889),  Munich 
(1890),  and  Lyons  before  it  was  heard  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  on 
December  27,  1893,  with  Mme.  Berthet,  Renaud,  and  Vaguet  the 
chief  singers.  Mangin  conducted. 


The  argument  of  the  libretto  is  as  follows :  Long  ago  on  the  coast 
of  Britain  a  petty  king  lived,  named  Armel.  He  had  a  gentle 
daughter  Gwendoline,  a  maiden  of  sixteen  years.  There  was  peace 
in  the  land:  the  men  fished;  the  women  spun,  and  looked  after 
their  homes.  One  day  as  they  were  a-gossiping,  Gwendoline  told  a 
dream :  that  a  Dane  had  borne  her  away  over  the  sea.  Her  com- 
panions laughed  at  her.  As  they  laughed  there  was  a  great  cry.  The 
fishermen  were  seen  running  madly,  pursued  by  Danes  with  Harald 
at  their  head.  The  young  chief  ordered  Armel  to  hand  over  his 
treasure,  and,  as  Armel  refused,  Harald  would  have  slain  the  old 
man,  had  not  Gwendoline  thrown  her  body  as  a  buckler  before  her 
father.  Harald  was  sorely  troubled.  Not  knowing  that  lips  and 
braided  hair  are  deadlier  than  "fire  and  iron  and  the  wide-mouthed 
wars,"  he  wished  to  be  alone  with  Gwendoline.  He  asked  her  name; 
she  told  him;  he  proclaimed  his  own  in  a  tempestuous  burst,  and 
then  said  to  her  solemnly  that  once  in  battle,  when  he  was  about 
to  be  summoned  to  Walhalla,  he  saw  in  the  sunlight  the  Valkyrie 
with  her  golden  helmet;  Gwendoline  was  also  of  dazzling  beauty, 
but  sweeter  and  more  joyous.  Harald  helped  her  to  gather  flowers; 
he  sat  by  her  spinning-wheel ;  she  hummed  a  simple  ballad ;  he  sang 
of  war,  and  his  voice  was  as  the  clash  of  swords.  "Sing  my  song, 
Harald/'  she  said,  and  he  was  about  to  sing  it  when  Danes  and 
Saxons  entered.  Armel  consented  to  his  demand  for  her  hand,  that 
there  might  be  peace;  but  Armel  consented  with  treacherous  heart, 
for  it  was  his  plan  that  the  Saxons  should  butcher  their  foes  at  the 
wedding  feast.  At  the  marriage  ceremony  the  old  man  blessed  the 
couple,  but  gave  secretly  a  knife  to  the  bride,  and  said  unto  her: 
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"If  Harald  should  escape  us,  you  must  kill  him  as  he  sleeps  in  your 
arms."  But  Gwendoline  loved  Harald.  When  they  were  alone,  she 
warned  him  of  o'erhanging  danger,  and  begged  him  to  leave  the 
coast.  Lost  in  love,  he  would  not  listen.  Suddenly  there  were  shouts 
and  shrieks;  the  Danes  called  to  Harald  for  help.  Gwendoline  put 
in  his  hand  the  knife.  One  wild  embrace,  and  he  left  her.  The  Danes 
fled  in  the  darkness.  Harald,  wounded,  fought  with  Armel  and  his 
men.  Gwendoline,  who  had  escaped  from  her  chamber,  snatched  the 
knife  from  Harald,  stabbed  herself,  and  in  the  burst  of  sunlight 
which  announced  the  apparition  of  the  Valkyrie  the  husband  and 
wife  of  a  night  sang  exultingly  for  the  last  time  the  ecstatic  theme 
of  Walhalla  and  of  the  Valkyrie,  the  divine  promiser  of  the  supreme 
paradise. 

*    * 

This  dreamy  Prelude,  Andante  sostenuto,  D-flat  major,  4-4,  is 
free  in  form,  like  a  preluding  improvisation.  There  are  two  promi- 
nent themes.  The  first  is  given  out  at  once  by  the  bass  clarinet, 
accompanied  by  the  bassoons ;  it  is  taken  up  by  the  oboe.  The  second 
theme  is  for  the  clarinet.  These  two  themes  are  alternately  worked, 
with  occasional  hints  at  episodic  matter.  The  score  calls  for  piccolo, 
two  flutes,  oboe,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two 
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bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,   three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  two  harps,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  first  performance  of  this  Prelude  in  Boston  was  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  October  13,  1894,  Emil  Paur,  con- 
ductor. There  have  been  later  performances:  January  29,  1898; 
February  14,  1919 ;  April  28,  1922. 


* 
* 


In  1893,  Chabrier  suffered  from  the  cerebral  paralysis  which 
brought  his  ending.  When  "Gwendoline"  was  produced  at  the  Opera, 
he  did  not  know  what  was  doing  on  the  stage.  At  the  dress  re- 
hearsal, he  did  not  understand  that  the  applause  of  the  audience 
in  the  orchestra  was  for  him.  He  would  say  during  the  perform- 
ance "That's  good,  very  good,"  as  if  the  opera  were  by  some  one  else. 
His  wife  and  Mend&s  had  to  push  him  to  the  front  of  the  box  to 
bow.  He  put  his  hand  on  his  heart — and  wept. 


Symphony  No.  2  in  C  major  .      .      .     Edward  Burlingame  Hill 
(Born  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  September  9,  1872 ;  now  living  there) 

We  are  indebted  to  the  composer  for  the  following  notes: 

"This  second  symphony,  like  the  first,  has  no  descriptive  back- 
ground, no  literary  quotations  appended.  I  find  myself  in  sympathy 
with  those  of  the  younger  generation  who  feel  that  music  has 
enough  intrinsic  problems  of  its  owTn  without  adding  those  of  other 
arts.  Also,  I  have  kept  to  the  traditional  forms,  thinking  I  had  not 
had  sufficientaexperience  to  experiment. 

"The  first  movement  begins  at  Once  with  the  principle  'theme,'  of 
somewhat  reflective  character.  This  theme  furnishes  material  for 
the  usual  transition.  The  second  theme  is  more  rhythmical  and  per- 
haps more  forceful.  The  'development'  section  is  derived  from  the 
first  theme  and  extensions.  The  recapitulation  is  regular,  although 
it  does  not  merely  repeat  the  exposition. 

"The  Scherzo  is  in  the  usual  form,  although  the  Trio  is  some- 
what more  developed  than  is  customary,  and  a  reference  to  it  is 
again  made  at  the  close  of  the  movement.  The  slow  movement  con- 
trasts two  themes  of  different  character,  and  the  Finale  again  em- 
ploys 'sonata  form.' 

"The  instrumentation  is  as  follows:  four  flutes  (two  interchange- 
able with  piccolos),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  three  clarinets  in 
B-flat  and  A,  bass  clarinet  in  B-flat,  two  bassoons,  contrabassoon, 
six  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  kettledrums,  bass 
drum,  snare  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  piano,  and  the  usual  strings." 

The  symphony  is  dedicated  to  Professor  Walter  R.  Spalding. 


Prelude  and  "Love-Death"  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde" 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813 ;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883) 

The  subject  of  "Tristan  und  Isolde"  was  first  mentioned  by 
Wagner  in  a  letter  to  Liszt  in  the  latter  part  of  1854 ;  the  poem  was 
written  at  Zurich  in  the  summer  of  1857,  and  finished  in  September 
of  that  year.  The  composition  of  the  first  act  was  completed  at 
Zurich,  December  31,  1857  (some  say,  but  only  in  the  sketch)  ;  the 
second  act  was  completed  at  Venice  in  March,  1859 ;  the  third  act 
at  Lucerne  in  August,  1859. 

This  "action"  in  three  parts  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at 
the  Koyal  Court  Theatre,  Munich,  June  10,  1865.*  The  first  per- 
formance in  America  was  at  the  Metropolitan,  New  York,  December 

1,  1886-f 

Wagner  himself  frequently  conducted  the  Prelude  and  Love- 
Death  arranged  by  him  for  orchestra  alone,  in  the  concerts  given 
by  him  in  1863.  At  those  given  in  Carlsruhe  and  Lowenberg  the 
programme  characterized  the  Prelude  as  "Liebestod"  and  the  latter 
section,  now  known  as  "Liebestod,"  as  "  Verklarung"  ("Trans- 
figuration"). 

The  Prelude,  Langsam  und  s.chmachtend  (slow  and  languish  - 
ingly),  in  A  minor,  6-8,  is  a  gradual  and  long-continued  crescendo 
to  a  most  sonorous  fortissimo;  a  shorter  decrescendo  leads  back 
to  pianissimo.  It  is  free  in  form  and  of  continuous  development. 

♦Tristan,  Ludwig  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld ;  Kurvenal,  Mitterwurzer ;  Melot,  Hein- 
rich  ;  Marke,  Zuttmayer ;  Isolde,  Mme.  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld  ;  Brangane,  Miss  Deinet. 
Hans   von   Bulow   conducted. 

+  Tristan,  Albert  Niemann  ;  Kurvenal,  Adolf  Robinson  ;  Melot,  Rudolph  von  Milder ; 
Marke,  Emil  Fischer ;  Isolde,  Lilli  Lehmann  ;  Brangane,  Marianne  Brandt ;  Ein  Hirt, 
Otto  Kemlitz ;  Steuermann,  Emil  Sanger ;  Seemann,  Max  Alvary.  Anton  Seidl 
conducted. 
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There  are  two  chief  themes:  the  first  phrase,  sung  by  violoncellos, 
is  combined  in  the  third  measure  with  a  phrase  ascending  chro- 
matically and  given  to  the  oboes. 

These  phrases  form  a  theme  known  as  the  Love  Potion  motive, 
or  the  motive  of  Longing;  for  passionate  commentators  are  not 
yet  agreed  upon  the  terminology.  The  second  theme,  again  sung 
by  the  violoncellos,  a  voluptuous  theme,  is  entitled  Tristan's  Love 
Glance. 

The  Prelude  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  of  the  Prelude  and  Love-Death 
(orchestral)  was  at  Theodore  Thomas's  concert  of  December  6,  1871. 

Wagner  wrote  this  explanatory  programme: 

"A  primitive  old  love  poem,*  which,  far  from  having  become 
extinct,  is  constantly  fashioning  itself  anew,  and  has  been  adopted 
by  every  European  language  of  the  Middle  Ages,  tells  us  of  Tristan 
and  Isolde.  Tristan,  the  faithful  vassal,  woos  for  his  king  her  for 
whom  he  dares  not  avow  his  own  love,  Isolde.  Isolde,  powerless  to 
do  otherwise  than  obey  the  wooer,  follows  him  as  bride  to  his  lord. 
Jealous  of  this  infringement  of  her  rights  the  Goddess  of  Love  takes 
her  revenge.  As  the  result  of  a  happy  mistake,  she  allows  the  couple 
to  taste  of  the  love  potion  which,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of 
the  times,  and  by  way  of  precaution,  the  mother  had  prepared  for 
the  husband  who  should  marry  her  daughter  from  political  motives, 
and  which,  by  the  burning  desire  which  suddenly  inflames  them  after 
tasting  it,  opens  their  eyes  to  the  truth,  and  leads  to  the  avowal  that 
for  the  future  they  belong  only  to  each  other.  Henceforth,  there  is 
no  end  to  the  longings,  the  demands,  the  joys  and  woes  of  love.  The 
world,  power,  fame,  splendor,  honor,  knighthood,  fidelity,  friendship, 

♦The  story  was  known  to  poets  long  ago ;  to  the  Norman  minstrel,  Berould, 
somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  to  the  German  Eilhard  von  Oberge 
a  little  later ;  to  English  writers  in  the  thirteenth  century. — Ed. 
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all  are  dissipated  like  an  empty  dream.  One  thing  only  remains; 
longing,  longing,  insatiable  longing,  forever  springing  up  anew,  pin- 
ing and  thirsting.  Death,  which  means  passing  away,  perishing, 
never  awakening,  their  only  deliverance.  .  .  .  Powerless,  the  heart 
sinks  back  to  languish  in  longing,  in  longing  without  attaining ;  for 
each  attainment  only  begets  new  longing,  until  in  the  last  stage  of 
weariness  the  foreboding  of  the  highest  joy  of  dying,  of  no  longer 
existing,  of  the  last  escape  into  that  wonderful  kingdom  from  which 
we  are  furthest  off  when  we  are  most  strenuously  striving  to  enter 
therein.  Shall  we  call  it  death?  Or  is  it  the  hidden  wonder-world, 
from  out  of  which  an  ivy  and  vine,  entwined  with  each  other,  grew 
up  upon  Tristan's  and  Isolde's  grave,  as  the  legend  tells  us?" 


Caprice  on  Spanish  Themes,  Op.  34 

Nicolas  Andrejevitch  Rimskt-Korsakofp 

(Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March  18,*  1844;  died  at 

Leningrad,  June  21,  1908) 

Rimsky-Korsakov's  "Capriccio  Espagnol"  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  in  Leningrad  at  a  Russian  Symphony  concert,  Oc- 
tober 31, f  1887.  The  composer  conducted.  The  Caprice  was  pub- 
lished in  1887,  yet  we  find  Tchaikovsky  writing  to  Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov  in  1886  (November  11)  :  "I  must  add  that  your  'Spanish 
Caprice'  is  a  colossal  masterpiece  of  instrumentation  £  and  you  may 
regard  yourself  as  the  greatest  master  of  the  present  day." 
Rimsky-Korsakov  wrote  in  his  Autobiography:  "The  opinion 
formed  by  both  critics  and  public,  that  the  capriccio  is  a  magnifi- 
cently orchestrated  piece,  is  wrong.  The  capriccio  is  a  brilliant 
composition  for  the  orchestra.  The  change  of  timbres,  the  felicitous 
choice  of  melodic  designs  and  figuration  patterns,  exactly  suiting 

♦This  date  is  given  in  the  catalogue  of  Belaieff,  the  Russian  publisher  of  music. 
One   or   two   music   lexicons   give   May   21. 

fThis   date,   given   on   the   title-page   of   the   score,   is   probably   according  to   the 
Russian   calendar,   in   use  before  the   Revolution. 

jThese   words   are   italicized   in   the   original   letter. 
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each  instrument,  brief  virtuoso  cadenzas  for  instruments  solo,  the 
rhythm  of  the  percussion  instruments,  etc.,  constitute  here  the  very 
essence  of  the  composition  and  not  its  garb  or  orchestration.  All 
in  all,  the  capriccio  is  a  purely  external  piece,  but  vividly  bril- 
liant for  all  that/' 

The  Caprice  is  dedicated  to  the  artists  of  the  orchestra  of  the 
Imperial  Russian  Opera  House  of  Leningrad.  The  names,  beginning 
with  M.  Koehler  and  R.  Kaminsky,  are  given,  sixty-seven  in  all, 
on  the  titlepage  of  the  score.  The  Caprice  is  scored  for  piccolo, 
two  flutes,  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn), 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  side-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  tambourine,  castanets,  harp,  and  strings. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1887  that  Rimsky-Korsakov,  purposing 
at  first  to  use  Spanish  dance  themes  for  a  virtuoso  violin  piece, 
sketched  instead  this  Caprice.  He  thought  the  third  section,  the 
Alborada  in  B-flat  major,  to  be  a  little  less  successful  than  the 
other  sections,  on  account  of  the  brass  somewhat  drowning  the 
melodic  designs  of  the  wood-wind,  but  this  fault  could  be  reme- 
died by  a  careful  conductor.  Rimsky-Korsakov  tells  how,  at  the 
rehearsal  in  Leningrad,  the  orchestra  applauded  vigorously  after 
the  first  movement,  and  in  fact  after  those  succeeding,  and  the  com- 
poser was  so  pleased  that  he  dedicated  the  Capriccio  to  the  players. 
He  also  says  that  the  first  performance  was  extraordinarily  bril- 
liant, more  so  than  when  it  was  later  led  by  others,  even  by  Arthur 
Nikiseh. 


The  movements,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  composer,  are 
to  be  played  without  intervening  pauses. 

I.  Alborada.  Vivo  e  strepitoso,  A  major,  2-4.  Alborado,  de- 
rived from  the  Spanish  word  albor,  whiteness,  dawn  (Latin,  aTbor, 
whiteness),  means  (1)  twilight,  first  dawn  of  day;  (2)  an  action 
fought  at  dawn  of  day;  (3)  a  morning  serenade;  (4)  a  morning 
cannon  fired  at  daybreak;  (5)  military  music  for  the  morning; 
(6)  a  species  of  musical  composition.  The  word,  here  used  as  the 
term  for  a  morning  serenade,  corresponds  to  the  French  aubade. 

This  serenade  opens  with  the  wild,  tempestuous  chief  theme, 
which  is  given  to  the  full  orchestra.  There  is  a  subsidiary  theme 
for  the  wood-wind  instruments.  Both  themes  are  repeated  twice 
by  solo  clarinet,  accompanied  by  horns  and  bassoons,  and  strings 
pizz.  A  delicate  cadenza  for  solo  violin  brings  the  close,  pianissimo. 


"Aubade"  has  been  loosely  defined  as  the  antithesis  of  "Serenade."  "Aubade" 
is  a  term  also  applied  to  a  military  morning  salute;  it  is  also  a  joyous  call 
to  festivals,  or  even  labor.  As  a  morning  serenade,  it  is  for  voices  and  in- 
struments, or  for  instruments  alone,  given  under  a  window  at  dawn — quod 
fiiio  album  has  been  quoted  with  regard  to  the  name;  also  Auroram  edi  solent. 
Menage,  in  his  Dictionary:  "We  call  aubades  concerts  of  music  given  at  day- 
break by  lovers  to  their  mistresses,  with  violins  or  other  instruments; 
serenades  those  given  in  the  evening."  But  Count  Almaviva's  serenade  in  the 
first  act  of  "II  Barbiere  di  Seviglia,"  is  in  the  morning. 
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In  the  Midi,  the  aubade  was  for  galoubets*  and  tambourins.  At  Christmas- 
tide  at  Marseilles,  the  aubades  were  of  a  religious  character,  though  the 
airs  were  sometimes  profane.  Angels'  salutations  at  the  birth  of  Christ  were 
described  as  aubades.  The  term  is  known  in  French  military  circles  as  a 
serenade,  either  voluntary  or  obligatory,  to  a  superior  officer,  on  his  birth- 
day or  some  other  occasion. 

From  "Aubade"  come  the  verbs  "aubader"  and  "aubadinier" — to  give 
aubades;  the  giver  of  one.  An  "aubadinel"  is  a  fiddle  played  in  a  country 
public  house.  "Aubade"  is  also  used  ironically  for  an  insult  or  injury  to 
anyone.  To  have  had  an  aubade  is  to  have  been  exposed  to  bad  treatment 
or  to  have  received  a  merited  punishment.  See  the  third  act  of  Moli&re's 
"L'Etourdi" : 

"Certaines  gens  font  une  mascarade 
Pour  vous  venir  donner  une  facheuse  aubade; 
lis  veulent  enlaver  votre  Celie." 

There  is  an  old  proverb:  "Old  folks  who  cut  up  their  heels  in  the  dance 
give  aubades  to  Death."  In  Scotland  and  Wales,  the  aubade  given  the  morn- 
ing after  a  wedding,  the  Reveille-Matin,"  was  in  most  cases  a  charivari. 

"Aubade,"  in  P.  J.  Le  Roux's  "Dictionaire  Comique"  (1718)  has  a  curiously 
erotic  meaning. 

The  aubade  is  best  known  in  Boston  by  the  charming  air  for  tenor  in 
Lalo's  "Roi  d'Ys,"  sung  here  by  the  lamented  Charles  Gilibert,  although  he 
was  a  baritone,  and  by  others. 

II.  Variations.  Andante  con  moto,  F  major,  3-8.  The  horns 
give  out  the  theme  with  a  rocking  accompaniment  for  strings.  Be- 
fore this  theme  is  ended,  the  strings  have  the  first  variation.  The 
second  variation,  poco  meno  mosso,  is  a  dialogue  between  English 
horn  and  horn.  The  third  variation  is  for  full  orchestra.  The  fourth, 
tempo  primo,  E  major,  organ-point  on  B,  is  for  wood-wind,  two 
horns,  and  two  violoncellos,  accompanied  by  sixteenth  notes  for 
clarinet  and  violins.  The  fifth,  F  major,  is  for  full  orchestra.  A 
cadenza  for  solo  flute  brings  the  end. 

III.  Alborada.  Vivo  e  streptoso,  B-flat  major,  2-4.  This  move- 
ment is  a  repetition  of  the  first,  transposed  to  B-flat  major  and 

•A  galoubet  is  a  sort  of*  tabor-pipe,  flageolet,  or  flute-a-bec,  held  in  one  hand, 
while  the  other  beats  the  tambourin.  It  is  still  used  in  Provence  and  the  Basque  prov- 
inces. See  F.  Vidal's  "Lou  Tambourin"  and  Alphonse  Daudet's  romance  "Numa 
Houmestan." 


LEE  KEEDICK  presents 

JOHN 


GALSWORTHY 

The  distinguished  English  Novelist  for  his  only  lecture  in 

New  England 

"Literature  and  Life" 

SYMPHONY  HALL  Wed.  Eve.,  April  8 

TICKETS  $1.00  to  $3.00  NOW  AT  BOX  OFFICE 
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with  different  orchestration.  Clarinets  and  violins  have  now  ex- 
changed their  parts.  The  solo  that  was  originally  for  clarinet  is 
now  for  solo  violin;  the  cadenza  that  was  originally  for  the  solo 
violin  is  now  for  the  solo  clarinet. 

IV.  Scene  and  Gypsy  Song.  Allegro,  D  minor,  6-8.  This  dramatic 
scene  is  a  succession  of  five  cadenzas.  The  movement  begins  ab- 
ruptly with  a  roll  of  side-drum,  with  a  fanfare,  quasi-cadenza,  in 
syncopated  rhythm,  gypsy  fashion,  for  horns  and  trumpets.  The 
drum-roll  continues,  now  ppp.  The  second  cadenza,  which  is  for 
solo  violin,  introduces  the  chief  theme.  This  is  repeated  by  flute  and 
clarinet.  The  third  cadenza,  freer  in  form,  is  for  flute  over  a  kettle- 
drum roll ;  the  fourth,  also  free,  for  clarinet  over  a  roll  of  cymbals. 
The  fifth  cadenza  is  for  harp  with  triangle. 

The  gypsy  song  begins  after  a  harp  glissando. 

The  song  is  attacked  savagely  by  the  violins,  and  is  punctuated 
by  trombone  and  tuba  chords  and  cymbal  strokes.  The  cadenza 
theme  enters,  full  orchestra,  with  a  characteristic  figure  for  ac- 
companiment. The  two  themes  are  alternated.  There  is  a  side  theme 
for  solo  violoncello.  Then  the  strings,  in  guitar  fashion,  hint  at 
the  fandango  rhythm  of  the  finale,  and  accompany  the  gypsy  song, 
which  is  now  blown  staccato  by  wood-wind  instruments.  The  ca- 
denza theme  is  enwrapped  in  triplets  for  strings  alternating  with 
harmonics  pizz.  The  pace  grows  more  and  more  furious,  animato, 
and  leads  into  the  Finale. 

V.  Fandango  of  the  Asturias.  A  major,  3-4. 

The  origin  of  the  word  "fandango"  is  obscure.  The  larger  Span- 
ish dictionaries  question  the  derivation  from  the  Latin  fidicinare, 
to  play  upon  the  lyre  or  any  other  stringed  instrument.  Some  admit 
a  Negro  origin.  In  England  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  ball  was 
commonly  called  a  fandango.  Mrs.  Grove  says  that  the  Spanish 
word  means  "go  and  dance/'  but  she  does  not  give  any  authority 
for  her  statement.  The  dance  is  a  very  old  one;  it  was  possibly 
known  in  ancient  Rome.  Desrat  looked  upon  it  as  a  survival  of 
Moorish  dances,  a  remembrance  of  the  voluptuous  dances  of  anti- 
quity. "The  Fandango  of  the  theatre  differs  from  that  of  the  city 
and  the  parlor;  grace  disappears  to  make  room  for  gestures  that 
are  more  or  less  decent,  not  to  say  free,  stamped  with  a  triviality 
that  is  often  shameless."  Let  us  quote  from  Vuillier:  "  'Like  an 
electric  shock,  the  notes  of  the  Fandango  animate  all  hearts/  says 
another  writer.  'Men  and  women,  young  and  old,  acknowledge  the 
power  of  this  air  over  the  ears  and  soul  of  every  Spaniard.  The 
young  men  spring  to  their  places,  rattling  castanets,  or  imitating 
their  sound  by  snapping  their  fingers.  The  girls  are  remarkable 
for  the  willowy  languor  and  lightness  of  their  movements,  the 
voluptuousness  of  their  attitudes — beating  the  exactest  time  with 
tapping  heels.  Partners  tease  and  entreat  and  pursue  each  other 
by  turns.  Suddenly  the  music  stops,  and  each  dancer  shows  his 
skill  by  remaining  absolutely  motionless,  bounding  again  into  the 
full  life  of  the  Fandango  as  the  orchestra  strikes  up.  The  sound 
of  the  guitar,  the  violin,  the  rapid  tic-tac  of  heels  {tanconcos),  the 
crack  of  fingers  and  castanets,  the  supple  swaying  of  the  dancers, 
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fill  the  spectators  with  ecstasy.'  The  music  whirls  along  in  a  rapid 
triple  time.  Spangles  glitter;  the  sharp  clank  of  ivory  and  ebony 
castanets  beats  out  the  cadence  of  strange,  throbbing,  deafening 
notes — assonances  unknown  to  music,  but  curiously  characteristic, 
effective,  and  intoxicating.  Amidst  the  rustle  of  silks,  smiles  gleam 
over  white  teeth,  dark  eyes  sparkle  and  droop,  and  flash  up  again 
in  flame.  All  is  flutter  and  glitter,  grace  and  animation — quivering, 
sonorous,  passionate,  seductive.  Ole!  Ole!  Faces  beam  and  eyes  burn. 
Old!  Ole!  The  bolero  intoxicates,  the  Fandango  inflames." 

The  chief  theme  of  the  fandango  in  this  "Spanish  Caprice"  is 
announced  immediately  by  the  trombones,  and  a  related  theme  for 
wood-wind  instruments  follows.  Both  themes  are  repeated  by  oboes 
and  violins,  while  flutes  and  clarinets  have  figures  in  accompani- 
ment. There  is  a  variation  in  dance  form  for  solo  violin.  The  chief 
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SAVOY -PLAZA 

The  Savoy-Plaza, 
newer  associate  of 
The  Plaza,  faces  Cen- 
tral Park  and  offers 
the  same  excellence 
of  hospitality  and 
cuisine  that  distin- 
guishes   The    Plaza. 

Henry  A.  Rost 
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Ideally  located  on  Fifth 
Avenue  at  the  entrance  to 
Central  Park,  The  Plaza 
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of  hospitality  and  cuisine. 
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John  D.Owen 
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Few  people  realize  that  the  dry-cleaning  process  merely  removes 
the  general  soil  and  greasy  stains  from  fabric.  All  other  stains  must 
be  individually  treated. 

What  might  remove  a  paint  stain  will  not  remove  a  stain  caused 
by  coffee,  perspiration  or  blood.  The  spots  caused  by  water,  fruit, 
sugar,  chili  sauce  require  a  different  treatment  from  those  due  to  ink 
or  medicine. 

It  takes  an  expert  eye  to  detect  the  character  of  each  stain, 
experienced  hands  to  work  on  the  fabric,  careful  testing  to  be  sure 
that  what  removes  the  stain  will  not  also  remove  the  color. 

"Spotting"  usually  costs  us  more  than  the  dry-cleaning  does — 
and  is  one  of  the  points  at  which  "cheap"  cleaners  must  obviously 
sacrifice  quality  craftsmanship. 

A  poor  job  of  cleaning  is  remembered  long  after  the  price  is 
forgotten. 

For  that  reason  our  policy  is  to  do  the  best  and  most  thorough 
job  we  can — to  live  up  to  the  high  standards  that  have  built  our  repu- 
tation— and  to  charge  a  price  that  is  reasonable  to  you  and  fair  to  us. 


Daily  Collection  and  Delivery  in  Your  Neighborhood 


46  Temple  Place 

284  Boylston  Street 

29  State  Street 

1  Galen  Street  Watertown 


Telephones 
MID  dlesex  5700 
COM  monwealth  3900 


in 


SANDERS  THEATRE 


CAMBRIDGE 


Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Thursday  Evening,  April  2,  1  93  1 

AT  EIGHT 


A  lecture  will  be  given  by  R.  G.  Appel  on  this  programme  Tues.,  March  3 1 , 
at  5  o'clock,  Reed  Hall  (E.  T.  S.)  99  Brattle  Street 
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SYMPHONY      HALL 


COMING    EVENTS 


Sunday 

MAR.  15 

at  3.30 


Sunday 
APR.  12 

at  3.30 


Piano 


and 


Violin 

PROGRAMME 

Adagio    Bach-Siloti 

Arietta   Pergolesi-Fachiri 

Rondo  in   G Mozart 

Miss    d'Aranyi 

Six  Etudes Chopin 

Miss  Danforth 

Sonata,  D  minor Brahms 

Miss   d'Aranyi   and    Miss   Danforth 

Prelude  \ 

Cath6drale  engloutie   /  ^  . 

L'isle  joyeuse  \ Debussy 

Clair  de  Lune  ) 

Jeux  d'eau    Ravel 

Miss  Danforth 

Tzigane    Ravel 

Miss   d'Aranyi 


BARITONE 
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SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 

March  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29 


BACH  FESTIVAL 

Orchestral,  Choral,  and  Chamber  Music  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


To  be  given  in  the  Orchestra's  fiftieth  season  in  honor  of  its 
founder,  Henry  L.  Higginson 


HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB 

Dr.  ARCHIBALD  T.  DAVISON,  Conductor 

RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 

AND 

BACH  CANTATA  CLUB 

G.  WALLACE  WOODWORTH,  Conductor 

Soloists 

AMY  EVANS  ALEXANDER  BOROVSKY 

Soprano  Piano 

MARGARET  MATZENAUER  Mme.  PATORNI-CASADESUS 

Mezzo-Soprano  Harpsichord 

RICHARD  CROOKS  WALLACE  GOODRICH 

rj.  Organ 

lenor 

FRASER  GANGE  BLISS  PERRY 

Baritone  Speaker 


SINGLE  TICKETS  STILL  AVAILABLE 
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theme  in  a  modified  version  is  given  to  bassoons  and  violoncellos. 
The  clarinet  has  a  solo  with  fandango  accompaniment,  and  the 
dance  grows  more  and  more  furious,  until  the  chief  tb^me  is  heard 
again   from    the   trombones.    The    fandango    suddenly    is  changed 


into  the  Alborada  of  the  first  movement, 
short  closing  Presto. 


•Coda,  vivo."  There  is  a 


Boston  University 
College    of   Music 

JOHN  P.  MARSHALL,  D.  Mus.,  Dean 


Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music 

FOUR- YEAR  COURSE 


Music  Supervisor's 

Certificate 

TWO-YEAR  COURSE 


For  information  address 

THE  REGISTRAR 

29  EXETER  STREET,  BOSTON 


BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

PROGRAMME  BOOKS 

Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  all  works  performed  during  the 
season  ("musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art 
annual  of  to-day" — W.  J.  Henderson,  New  York 
Sun),  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

PRICE.  $6.00  SYMPHONY  HALL 


FOR 


in  Educational  Institutions 
Also  for  CHURCH  MUSICIANS. 

GUIDANCE.  COUNSELLING 

Address.  HENRY  C.  LAHEE 
Boston  Musical  and  Educational  Bureau 

513  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


VIOLINIST  AND  TEACHER 

Member  of  Music  Faculty  Address:  78  Lake  View  Avenue 


The  Beaver  Country  Day  School 
Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 


Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Telephone  University  4230 


TEACHER     OF     SINGING 

77A    CHARLES     STREET 
HAYMARKET  6634 


Age  3-5,  Thursdays  at  3.30 
Age  6-10,  Wednesdays  at  3.30 
Classes  Limited  to  Ten  Each 

4  SHADY  HILL  SQUARE 
Univ.  7397 


OF 


Rhythm,  Folk  Singing,  Ear  Training 

ETHEL  MARTIEN 

PIANIST 


REFERENCES 
Mrs.  James  Sturgis  Pray 

993  Memorial  Drive 

Mrs.  Langdon  Warner 

63  Garden  Street 


MAY  SLEEPER-RUGGLES 

TEACHER  OF  VOICE 

Singing  and  Speaking 

Voice  Development  and  Restoration 

Residence  Studio 

Hampden  Hall,  8  Plympton  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Tel.  University  2639 
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!rs.  Charles  Adams  WHl 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING 


MONDAYS 

Steinway  Hall 
New  York  City 


STUDIO 
Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston 


MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


44  CHURCH  STREET 


ifomgjj  Srljmii  of  MnBlt 

ESTABLISHED  1915 


CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


On  the  Faculty  of  the  School      As  TEACHER  of  the  VIOLIN  for  CHILDREN 

Catalogue  on  Request .         Phone:  Univ.  0956 


Studios: 

129  NEWBURY  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
Commonwealth  0539 


VIOLIN  TEACHER 
Assistant  to  Harrison  Keller 


206  W.  EMERSON  STREET 
MELROSE,  MASS. 
Melrose  2796  M 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

STUDIO:  46  WESTLAND  AVENUE  Telephone  Commonwealth  5984 


FRANK 


ERNESTO 

r 


VOICE,  PROGRAMME  BUILDING,    CONCERT  PIANIST 

ACCOMPANYING  AND  PIANO        PEDAGOGUE 
The  following  use  and  endorse  the  La  Forge  method  of  voice  production: 

Mme.  Frances  Alda,  Mme.  Margaret  Matzenauer,  Miss  Emma  Otero,  Messrs.  Lawrence  Tibbett, 

Richard  Crooks,  Harrington  van  Hoesen,  and  many  others.  Telephone:  Trafalgar  8993 

Address:  14  West  68th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  SUMMER  SCHOOL  TO  SEPTEMBER  1st 


EDWARD    SCHUBERTH    &    COMPANY 
Importers,  Music  Publishers  and  Dealers,  11  East  22nd  Street,  New  York 

PUBLISHERS'  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR 
Steingraeber  Edition,  Leipzig  G  uld  &  Bolttler,  London  J.  B.  Cramer  &  Co..  London 

Cotta  Edition,  Stuttgart  Forsyth  Bros.,  Ltd.,  London  Cary  &  Co.,  London 

Practical  Pianofcrte  School  Beal,  Stuttard  &  Co.,  Londc  n  F.  Hofmeister.-Germer  Works,  Leipzig 

Banks  &  Co.,  York  Joseph  Williams,  Ltd.,  London        Bach-Boekelmar  Works 

AGENTS  FOR  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF,  H.  GERMERS  INSTRUCTIVE  EDITIONS 
SEND  FOR  A  FREE  THEMATIC  CATALOG 


Matthay  Principles 
Monthly  student  classes 


PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 
83  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON 


Telephones  \  Kenmore  8258 
( Reading  0447-J 


PIANO,  ORGAN,  COACHING 

Studio:  TRINITY  COURT 
175  DARTMOUTH  STREET,  BOSTON 

(Kenmore  8431) 


PIANO  STUDIOS 

282  Dartmouth  Street,  Boston 

41  Concord  Avenue,  Cambridge 
Telephone:  Commonwealth  4994 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 


STEINERT  HALL 
162  BOYLSTON  STREET 

Telephone  Hubbard  6677 


BOSTON 


TENOR 


Special  attention  10  the  speaking  and  singing 
voice  in  relation  to  the  motion  picture  art. 

Studio:  4  WEST  40th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Opposite  Public  Library  Tel.  Penn.  4792 


BARITONE 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Associate  Teacher  and  Representative  of 

FRANTZ  PROSCHOWSKI;  CHICAGO 

30  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE  Room  406 


As  the  Tide  Turns 


T 

JLF,  like  the  wisest  investors 
in  America,  you  are  looking  forward  to  a  great 
opportunity  for  sound  investment,  there  is  a  step 
you  can  take  today. 

No  buying  and  selling.  No  hasty  transactions  of 
any  kind.  But  a  careful  analysis  of  your  present 
estate,  made  with  the  help  of  the  officers  of  the 
Lee,  Higginson  Trust  Company. 

You  will  receive  a  personal  balance  sheet,  which 
will  clearly  show  all  assets  and  liabilities.  You  will 
also  receive  recommendations  for  strengthening, 
developing  and  protecting  your  estate  in  the  future. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  of  exact  analysis 
before  you  buy  or  sell  are  fully  explained  in  our 
booklet,  "Estate  Analysis."  A  copy  will  be  mailed 
to  you  on  request. 


LEE,  HIGGINSON  TRUST  CO. 

50  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

UPTOWN  — CORNER  OF  CLARENDON  AND  BOYLSTON  STREETS 

[ESTATE  ANALYSIS       INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT    •   EXECUTORSHIP"! 
LIFE  INSURANCE  TRUSTS    •   LIVING  TRUSTS    •  TRUSTS  UNDER  WILLS  J 
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Thursday  Evening,  April  2,  at  8.00 
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All  in  One  Office 

No  matter  what  steam- 
ship or  line  you  travel  by  ♦ .  ♦ 
you  can  get  your  tickets  in 
any  Raymond  -Whitcomb 
office  ♦  ♦  ♦  at  the  steamship 
company's  own  published 
rates. 

Raymond-Whitcomb 
are  authorized  agents  for 
all  the  leading  steamship 
lines.  Every  office  is  head- 
quarters for  steamship  in- 
formation. 

There  you  can  compare 
sailing  schedules,  rates,  and 
ship  plans  of  various  lines; 
secure  expert  and  unpreju- 
diced advice  regarding 
ships  and  routes;  purchase 
your  tickets,  and  obtain 
help  with  your  passport 
and  the  necessary  visas. 

Raymond-Whitcomb 
will  also  make  hotel  reser- 
vations in  cities  you  will 
visit  ...  or  [arrange  your 
entire  trip. 

Whether  you  travel  for  pleasure  or 
for  business  you  will  save  time  and 
effort  by  getting  your  steamship 
tickets  from  Raymond'Whitcomb. 


Spring  Cruise 

Mediterranean  &  Black  Sea 

[to  sail  April  14th 

Summer  Cruise 

The  North  Cape  &  Russia 

to  sail  June  30th 

Tours  to  Europe 

Tours  to  California,  Alaska 

National  Parks,  Hawaii 

Canadian  Rockies 

Land  Cruises  to  Mexico 

RAYMOND- 
WHITCOMB 

165  Tremont  St.,  Hancock  7820 
126  Newbury  St., Kenmore  2870 
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SANDERS  THEATRE  CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD    UNIVERSITY 

FIFTIETH  SEASON,  1930-1931 


INC. 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SEASON  1930-1931 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  2,  at  8  o'clock 

WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 

COPYRIGHT,    1931,    BY  BOSTON   SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA,   INC. 


THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT   .  .     President 

BENTLEY   W.   WARREN Vice-President 

ERNEST   B.   DANE  ....  ...     Treasurer 


FREDERICK  P.  CABOT 
ERNEST  B.  DANE 
N.  PENROSE  HALLOWELL 
M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE 
JOHN  ELLERTON  LODGE 
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BOSTON  COMMON 


TREMONT  AT  WEST  STREET 


Charming    Afternoon 
and    Evening    Gowns 

for  Women 
65.00 


Every  gown  in  this  collection 
is  specially  selected  because  in 
fashion  and  quality  it  is  the  finest 
that  can  be  offered  at  this  price. 
Dresses  of  beautifully  patterned 
printed  chiffon,  georgette  and 
chiffon  combined  with  lace,  lovely 
lace  dresses.  Many  with  accom- 
panying jackets  which,  when 
removed,  reveal  exquisite  even- 
ing gowns. 

Women's  Gowns — Second  Floor 


SANDERS  THEATRE         ....  CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


Fiftieth  Season,  1930-1931 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SEVENTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  2 

AT  8.00 


The  Programme  Has  Been  Changed  as  Follows: 

Haydn  ....  Symphony  in  D  major  (B.  &  H.  No.  10) 

I.    Adagio;  Allegro  spiritoso. 
II.     Capriccio:  Largo. 

III.  Minuetto. 

IV.  Finale. 

Steinert Leggenda  Sinfonica 


Weber  Concert  Piece  in  F  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  Op.  79 

Moussorgsky Prelude  to  "Khovantchina" 

Rimsky-Korsakov       .         .         "The  Russian  Easter,"  Overture  on  Themes 

of  the  Russian  Church,  Op.  36 


SOLOIST 
ALEXANDER  BOROVSKY 


BECHSTEIN  PIANO 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  Steinert's  "Leggenda  Sinfonica" 


SANDERS  THEATRE         ....  CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


Fiftieth  Season,  1930-1931 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SEVENTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  2 

AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Haydn  ....  Symphony  in  D  major  (B.  &  H.  No.  10) 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro  spiritoso. 

II.  Capriccio:  Largo. 

III.  Minuetto. 

IV.  Finale. 

Steinert         ...         .....         Leggenda  Sinfonica 


Weber  Concert  Piece  in  F  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  Op.  79 

Ravel         Orchestral  Excerpts  from  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  Ballet  (Second  Suite) 
Lever  du  Jour — Pantomime — Danse  Generale 


SOLOIST 
ALEXANDER  BOROVSKY 


BECHSTEIN  PIANO 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  Steinert's  "Leggenda  Sinfonica' 
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Symphony  in  D  major  (B.  &  H.  No.  10)    .      .      .   Joseph  Haydn 

(Born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria.  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna, 

May  31,   1809) 

This  symphony  is  the  fifth  of  six  written  by  Haydn  for  a  society 
in  Paris  knoAvn  as  the  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique.  The  sym- 
phonies were  ordered  in  1784,  when  Haydn  was  living  at  Esterhaz. 
Written  during  1784-89,  they  are  in  C,  G  minor,  E-flat,  B-flat,  D,  and 
A.  They  were  published  in  Paris  as  Op.  51,  "Repertoire  de  la  Loge 
Olympique."  The  symphony  that  is  No.  10  in  Breitkopf  and  HarteFs 
Catalogue  is  No.  24  in  Sieber's  (orchestral  parts  only),  No.  13  in 
the  Library  of  the  Paris  Conservatory  (copies  of  the  scores),  No. 
12  in  Bote  and  Bock's   (scores). 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  there  were  no  performances 
at  the  Paris  Opera  on  certain  solemn  days  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church- — the  Festival  of  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin,  the  An- 
nunciation, from  Passion  Sunday  to  the  Monday  of  Quasimodo  or 
Low  Sunday,  Ascension,  Whitsunday,  Corpus  Christi,  the  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  the  Day  of  the  Nativity  (September  8),  All 
Saints,  Day  of  the  Conception,  Christmas  Eve,  Christmas,  etc. 
In  1725  Anne  Danican  Philidor,*  one  of  the  famous  family,  ob- 
tained permission  to  give  concerts  on  those  days.  He  agreed  to  pay 
a  yearly  sum  of  10,000  livres.  (Some  say  the  sum  was  6,000  livres.) 
He  also  agreed  that  no  operatic  music  and  no  composition  of  any 
nature  with  French  text  should  be  performed,  but  this  obligation 
was  afterwards  annulled.  Thus  were  the  Concerts  Spirituels 
founded.  They  took  place  in  the  Salle  des  Suisses  at  the  Palace 
of  the  Tuileries.  The  first  was  on  Passion  Sunday,  March  18,  1725r 
when  the  programme  comprised  a  Suite  of  airs  for  violin ;  a  Caprice ; 
a  motet  "Confitebor" ;  a  motet  "Cantate  Domino"  all  by  Michel 
Richard  de  Lalande;  and  the  concerto  "Christmas  Night,"  by 
Corelli.  The  concert  lasted  from  6  p.m.  to  8  p.m.  There  were  never 
more  than  24  performances  in  a  year.  These  concerts  were  main- 
tained and  were  famous  until  1791.  The  most  distinguished  singers 
— as  Farinelli,  Raaff,  Caffarelli,  Agujari,  Todi,  Mara — violinists,, 
oboists,  bassoonists,  and  all  manner  of  players  of  instruments 
assisted  in  solo  performances.  Philidor  gave  up  the  management 
in  1728.  There  were  changes  in  the  character  of  the  programmes 
and  in  the  place  of  performance,  but  the  fame  of  the  concerts  was 
firmly  established.  In  1750  there  was  a  chorus  of  forty-eight,  with 
an  orchestra  of  thirty-nine. 

Dr.  Burney  gave  an  amusing  account  of  one  of  these  concerts, 
which  he  heard  in  1770  ("The  Present  State  of  Music  in  France 
and  Italy,"  pp.  23-28).  The  performance  was  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
Louvre.  He  disliked  a  motet  by  Lalande,  applauded  an  oboe  con- 
certo played  by  Besozzi,  the  nephew  of  the  famous  oboe  and  bas- 
soon players  of  Turin,  disliked  the  screaming  of  Miss  Delcambre, 
approved  the  violinist  Traversa.  "The  whole  was  finished  by  'Beatus 
Vir'.  .   .   .  The  principal  counter-tenor  had  a  solo  verse  in  it  which 

*This  Philidor,  born  at  Paris  in  1681,  died  there  in  1731.  A  member  of  the  King's 
orchestra,  he  published  pieces  for  flute,  violin,  oboe  (1712),  and  composed  pastoral 
operas,  "L'Amour  vainqueur"  (1697.)  ;  "Diane  et  Endymion"  (1698)  ;  "Danae"  (1701)* 
He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Frangois  Andr6  Danican  Philidor,  the  celebrated  com- 
poser of  operas,  even  more  renowned  as  a  chess  player   (1726-1795). 
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lie  bellowed  out  with  as  much  violence  as  if  he  had  done  it  for  life, 
while  a  knife  was  at  his  throat.  But  though  this  wholly  stunned  me, 
I  plainly  saiv,  by  the  smiles  of  ineffable  satisfaction  which  were 
visible  in  the  countenances  of  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  the 
company,  and  heard,  by  the  most  violent  applause  that  a  ravished 
audience  could  bestow,  that  it  was  quite  what  their  ears  felt  and 
their  souls  loved.  C'est  superset  was  echoed  from  one  to  the  other 
through  the  whole  house.  But  the  last  chorus  was  a  -finisher  with 
a  vengeance !  It  surpassed  all  clamor,  all  the  noises,  I  had  ever 
heard  in  my  life.  I  have  frequently  thought  the  choruses  of  our 
oratorios  rather  too  loud  and  violent;  but,  compared  with  these, 
they  are  soft  music,  such  as  might  soothe  and  lull  to  sleep  the 
heroine  of  a  tragedy." 

The  attack  of  this  orchestra  became  a  tradition.  Parisians  boasted 
of  it  everywhere.  Kaaff,  the  tenor,  met  one  in  Munich.  The  French- 
man said:  "You  have  been  in  Paris?"  "Yes,"  answered  Raaff, 
"Were  you  at  the  Concert  Spirituel?"  "Yes."  "What  do  you  think 
about  the  premier  coup  d'archet?  Did  you  hear  the  first  attack?" 
"Yes,  I  heard  the  first  and  the  last."  "The  last?  What  do  you  mean?" 
"I  mean  to  say,  I  heard  the  first  and  the  last,  and  the  last  gave  me 
the  greater  pleasure." 


This  symphony  in  D  major  is  scored  for  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  the  usual  strings. 

It  begins  with  an  introductory  Adagio,  3-4.  Haydn  in  his  first  symphonies 
paid  little  attention  to  an  Introduction,  which  was  then  regarded  as  a  means 


OLIVER   DITSON 

NINETY-SIX  years  ago  began  to  publish  music,  more- 
over he  was  the  successor  of  the  Boston  Book  Store 
established  in  1 783  for  the  sale  of  music  and  books. 

The  Oliver  Ditson  Company,  deep-rooted  in  Boston, 
continues  the  publication  of  music  and  musical  litera- 
ture in  and  of  Boston. 

The  ideals  for  which  it  stands  and  its  publishing  policy 
are  to  be  maintained. 

Its  Publishing  and  Editorial  office  is  on  the  10th  floor 
of  the  Ditson  Building,  1 78  Tremont  Street. 

Its  Wholesale  Distribution  continues  as  before  at  its 
great  warehouse,  166  Terrace  Street,  Roxbury.  Its 
publications  may  be  had  at  retail  from  the  best  music- 
shops.  Mail  and  telephone  orders  will  be  promptly 
filled  from  166  Terrace  St.  Telephone  HANcock  0200. 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY 


of  "'giving  notice"  to  the  audience :  the  Introduction  was  also  supposed  to 
give  importance  to  the  beginning  of  the  Allegro,  "to  make  it  clearer,  more 
easily  retained  in  the  memory."  In  later  years,  Haydn  was  more  particular; 
only  two  of  his  eighteen  "grand  symphonies"  are  without  an  Introduction. 
As  a  rule  these  preliminary  measures  are  in  the  key  of  the  following  Allegro. 
They  are  never  less  than  ten  in  number;  they  are  never  over  forty.  The 
phrases  are  generally  short  and  grave;  the  Introduction  is  closely  connected 
with  the  Allegro.  The  Allegro  spiritoso  (4-4)  of  this  symphony  is  fresh  and 
gay.  There  is  no  need  of  analysis  or  programme.  Yet  Gretry  wrote :  "What 
lover  of  music  has  not  been  seized  with  admiration,  hearing  the  beautiful 
symphonies  of  Haydn !  A  hundred  times  I  have  set  to  them  the  text  which 
they  seem  to  demand.  And  why  not  supply  a  text?* 

Second  movement :  Oapriccio ;  Largo,  G  major,  3-4.  Trumpets  and  drums 
are  dropped.  For  a  second  movement  Haydn  usually  varied  a  theme  or  wrote 
an  Adagio  cantabile.  Two  of  his  slow  movements  are  in  the  form  of  a 
romance — in  the  symphony  known  as  "Roxelane"  and  in  "La  Reine" ;  for  the 
"Military"  he  wrote  an  Allegretto.  What  was  meant  by  a  Capriccio  in  the 
eighteenth  century?  Brossard  thus  defines  it:  "Capricio  (sic)  that  is  to  say, 
Caprice ;  these  are  certain  pieces  in  which  the  composer,  without  binding 
himself  to  a  certain  number  or  class  of  measures,  or  to  any  premeditated 
plan,  feeds  the  fire  of  his  genius.  This  kind  of  composition  is  otherwise  en- 
titled Phantasia,  Preludio,  Ricercata."  Walther  likens  a  Capriccio  to  a  "Fan- 
taisie"  or  a  "Boutade"  written  or  performed  according  to  caprice:  "This  is 
often  more  agreeable  to  hear  than  something  ordered  and  studied,  if  it  comes 
from  a  free  mind."  He  quotes  Brossard  and  adds:  "In  short  a  flight  of  fancy, 
not  premeditated.  And  fugues  composed  for  the  harpsichord  but  not  espe- 
cially developed  are  also  thus  named."  Mattheson  in  his  "Kern  melodisches 
Wissenschaft"  (Hamburg,  1737)  groups  together  Boutades,  Capricci,  Toccate, 
Preludes,  Ritornelli,  and  gives  them  the  general  name  "Fantaisies"  :  "Here 
is  another  kind  of — shall  I  say,  melodies  or  musical  whims,  often  found  in 
music  for  instruments."  Sometimes  they  were  improvised :  "Often  they  are 
set  down  in  orderly  fashion  on  paper.  They  can  hardly  be  called  by  any  other 
name  than  fortunate  ideas.  Their  chief  characteristic  is  imagination." 

Menuetto,  Allegretto.  D  major,  3-4.  The  trumpets  and  drums  are  replaced. 
There  is  rustic  jollity  rather  than  the  elegance  of  courts:  the  Trio,  also  in 
D  major,  is  dainty  in  contrast. 

Finale :  Allegro  con  spirito,  D  major,  4-4.  Haydn  in  his  earlier  symphonies 
adopted  for  the  finale  the  form  of  his  first  movement.  Later  he  preferred  the 
rondo  form  with  its  couplets  and  refrains,  or  repetitions  of  a  short,  frank 
chief  theme.  "In  some  finales  of  his  last  symphonies,"  says  Brenet,  "he  gave 
freer  reins  to  his  fancy  and  modified  with  greater  independence  the  form  of 
his  first  allegros ;  but  his  fancy,  always  prudent  and  moderate,  was  more  like 
the  clear,  precise  arguments  of  a  great  orator  than  the  headlong  inspiration 
of  a  poet.  Moderation  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Haydn's  genius ;  modera- 
tion in  the  dimensions,  in  the  sonority,  in  the  melodic  shape;  the  liveliness 
of  his  melodic  thought  never  seems  extravagant,  its  melancholy  never  induces 
sadness."  In  this  finale  a  gay  staccato  figure  for  first  violins  is  repeated  by 
full  orchestra.  After  a  slight  development,  the  second  theme,  one  of  short 
phrases,  is  introduced. 


"Leggenda   Sinfonica" Alexander  Lang   Steinert 

(Born  in  Boston  on  September  21,  1900;  at  home  in  Paris,  France) 

Mr.   Steinert   has   contributed  the  following  note: 

"The  'Leggenda  Sinfonica'  was  sketched  in  1928,  and  finished  in 

1930.   It   is   built  upon   three   phrases,   each   of   which   is   exposed 

tranquilly  in  its  most  reduced  form.   They  pass  through  various 

phases  of  development   and   variation   until   a   climax  is  reached. 

*Gr4try's   "M6moires,  ou   Essais  sur  la   Musique"    (Paris,   1797). 
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Then  comes  a  moment  of  silence.  The  coda  or  retrospective  charac- 
ter suggests  the  narrator  who  has  come  to  the  close  of  a  legendary 
tale. 

"The  score  calls  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn, 
two  clarinets  in  A,  bass  clarinet  in  A,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon, 
four  horns  in  F,  three  trumpets  in  C,  bass  tuba,  harp,  celesta,  four 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  campanelli,  and  the  usual 
strings." 

The  work  was  performed  for  the  first  time  on  December  14,  1930, 
at  the  Augusteo,  Rome.  Howard  Hanson  conducted.  The  dedication 
is  ato  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  its  50th  Anniversary." 


Mr.  Steinert  was  graduated,  magna  cum  laude,  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  1922.  He  studied  music  at  that  University  and  with 
Charles  Martin  Loeffler.  In  1923  he  was  admitted  to  Gedalge's  class 
in  counterpoint  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  had  private 
lessons  of  d'Indy,  Koecklin,  and  Gedalge.  In  Boston  on  March  27 
and  May  1,  1925,  he  played  the  piano  part  in  Scriabin's  "Prome- 
theus: a  Poem  of  Fire."  In  May,  1927,  he  was  awarded  the  Ameri- 
can Prix  de  Rome. 

The  list  of  his  compositions  is  as  follows : 

Symphonic  Poem,  "Southern  Night,"  played  for  the  first  time  by  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  October  15,  1926. 

Trio  for  violin,  violoncello  and  piano  (1028),  performed  at  a  League  of 
Composers'  concert  in  New  York,  on  March  1,  1930 ;  Boston,  March  15,  1931. 

Sonata  for  violin  and  piano,  Monte  Carlo,  April,  1927 ;  Rome  ( Santa  Cecilia 
Conservatory),  April,  1928;  New  York  (Pro  Musica),  November,  1928;  Paris, 
December,  1928. 

Sonata   for  piano    (1929). 

Two  Songs  for  soprano  and  orchestra,  words  by  Shelley,  directed  by  the 
composer  at  the  Augusteo,  Rome,  in  May,  1929. 

Among  his  published  works  are  the  violin  and  piano  sonata ;  six  piano 
pieces :  Prelude,  Impromptu,  Zarmi,  Mirage,  Danse  fixotique ;  and  these 
songs:  "My  Lady  of  Clouds,"  "Snow  at  Twilight,"  "Footsteps  in  the  Sand." 


j^etter  Qoffee 

MADE   AN   EASIER   WAY! 


No  one  is  ever  disappointed  with 
coffee  made  the  new  G.  Washing- 
ton way.  G.Washington's 
is  real  coffee  with  the 
grounds  removed  .  .  . 
coffee  specially  prepared 
to  be  made  in  the  cup  by 
merely  adding  hot  water. 
No  pots  to  clean  and  no 
worry  over  results!  Every 


cup  is  perfect  because  every  cup 
is  fresh-made,  instantly,  in  exactly 
the  same  way.  Economical 
because  each  can  makes  as 
many  cups  as  a  large  can 
of  ground  coffee. 

G.  Washington's  is  served 
in  the  Boston  Symphony 
Hall  Cafeteria. 


Concert  Piece  in  F  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  Op.  79 

Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutin,  in  Oldenburg,  December  IS,  1786;  died  at  London, 

June  5,  1826) 

The  idea  of  this  Concert- Stuck  occurred  to  Weber  certainly  as 
early  as  1815,  when  he  was  living  at  Prague  as  musical  conductor  of 
the  theatre.  He  wrote  to  Kochlitz :  "I  now  have  the  plan  of  a  piano 
concerto  in  F  minor;  but,  as  concertos  in  minor  without  any  fixed 
and  awakening  idea  seldom  have  any  effect  on  an  audience,  I  have 
almost  unconsciously  interwoven  with  the  music — which  is  seldom 
the  case  with  me — a  sort  of  story,  and  the  movements  of  the  piece 
are  strung  on  the  threads  of  this  story  and  take  their  character  from 
them,  and,  truly,  in  such  a  detailed  and  at  the  same  time  dramatic 
manner  that  I  see  myself  obliged  to  give  them  the  following  title: 
Allegro,  'Separation' ;  Adagio,  'Lamentation' ;  Finale,  'Keenest  pain, 
Consolation,  Meeting,  Jubilation.'  Now,  as  I  hate  excessively  all 
entitled  tone-pictures,  it  is  hellishly  hard  for  me  to  accustom  myself 
to  the  idea,  and  yet  it  constantly  and  irresistibly  enters  my  mind, 
and  will  persuade  me  as  to  its  effectiveness.  In  any  event,  I  do  not 
wish  to  appear  with  it  in  any  place  where  I  am  not  already  known, 
from  fear  of  being  misunderstood  and  reckoned  as  one  of  the  musi- 
cal charlatans.  What  do  you  think  about  it?"  Rochlitz's  answer  is 
not  preserved. 

Weber's  diary  gives  the  following  information  about  the  composi- 
tion of  the  piece:  "Dresden,  1821,  February  28:  At  night  thought 
out  completely  the  concerto  in  F  minor."  "Berlin,  May  31 :  Worked 
on  the  Concert  Piece."  Other  entries,  June  1,  3,  6,  7,  15,  16,  show 
that  he  was  at  work  on  the  piece  on  these  days.  "June  18 :  Concert 
Piece  for  the  pianoforte  finished." 

Berlin,  June  18,  1821,  was  a  memorable  day  to  Weber  and  for  the 
history  of  German  opera :  that  night  saw  the  first  performance  of 
"Der  Freischutz."  Yet  the  composer,  who  had  so  much  at  stake, 
sat  at  his  desk  in  the  morning,  worked  two  hours,  and  thus  com- 
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J.    FORBES  AMORY,  Pres. 

All  Lines  Any  Route 

Offers  individual  help  in  planning  trips.     Reservations  by  telephone  if  you  prefer 

CAMBRIDGE  SAVINGS  BANK   BUILDING 
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pleted  the  Concert  Piece.  He  took  the  sheets  hardly  dry  to  his  wife 
Caroline,  then  a  convalescent.  Jules  Benedict  was  with  her.  Weber 
went  to  the  pianoforte  and  played  the  piece  through  to  them  in  a 
most  fiery  manner,  and  as  he  played  he  shouted  out  this  commen- 
tary :  "The  chatelaine  sits  in  an  upper  room.  She  looks  sorrowfully 
as  far  as  eye  can  reach.  The  knight  has  been  for  years  in  the  Holy 
Land.  Will  she  ever  see  him  again?  Many  bloody  battles  have  been 
fought,,  No  tidings  from  him  who  is  her  all.  In  vain  her  prayers 
to  God,  in  vain  her  longings.  At  last  a  horrible  sight  assails  her. 
He  is  lying  on  the  battle-field — forsaken  by  his  followers — his 
heart's  blood  is  flowing  from  his  wound.  'Ah,  if  I  could  be  by  his 
side — and  at  least  die  with  him !'  She  falls  unconscious  and  ex- 
hausted. Hark,  what  sounds  are  those  in  the  distance?  What  glistens 
there  in  the  forest  in  the  sunshine?  What  is  coming  nearer  and 
nearer?  The  stately  knights  and  squires  all  marked  with  the  cross 
— and  waving  banners — and  a  jubilant  folk — and  there — 'tis  he — 
and  now  she  rushes  into  his  arms.  What  a  tumult  of  love !  What 
endless  and  indescribable  happiness!  How  branches  rustle  and 
billows  exult  with  joy — with  a  thousand  voices  proclaiming  the 
triumph  of  true  love!" 

But  Weber  did  not  publish  this  programme  with  his  score, 
although  Benedict  wrote  down  the  words  to  the  best  of  his  recollec- 
tion, and  showed  them  afterward  to  the  composer,  who  nodded 
assent. 


"Daphnis  et  Chlob" — "Choreographic  Symphony" — Orchestral 
Fragments,  Second  Series  : — "Daybreak/'  "Pantomime/' 
"General  Dance" Joseph  Maurice  Ravel 

(Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  now  living  at 
Montfort-l'Amaury  and  Paris) 

The  idea  of  "Daphnis  and  Chloe"  came  to  Ravel  as  early  as  1906, 
when  the  Ballets  Rnsses  amazed  Paris  by  the  frenetic  dancing,  the 
sensual  charm  of  the  music,  the  brilliance  of  the  stage  settings, 
even  when  they  were  crude  in  coloring,  the  variegated  costumes.* 

*For   the    effect    made    by    Diaghilev's    dancers    in    the    early    years    on    Parisians, 
see  "Maurice  Ravel  et  son  CEuvre  dramatique,"   by  Roland-Manuel    (Paris,   1928). 


for  the  .  .  .  ^Portraits 
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It  was  agreed  that  Michael  Fokine  and  the  ballet-master  Cecchetti 
had  restored  in  France  a  tradition  of  the  dance  that  was  hers  and 
had  not  lost  in  efficacy  what  it  had  gained  in  discipline  by  its 
exile  of  half  a  century  at  Moscow. 

When  Diaghilev  asked  Leon  Bakst  and  Ravel  for  a  ballet,  he  did 
not  ask  them  to  recognize  the  pre-eminence  of  the  dance  in  a  ballet. 
Ravel  did  not  intend  to  be  the  slave  of  the  dancers;  he  proposed 
to  dictate  his  own  laws — "Daphnis  and  Chloe"  should  burst  forth 
from  its  frame. 

Fokine's  scenario  did  not  please  Ravel  in  all  respects,  who  re- 
vised it,  but  put  aside  his  sketch  to  work  on  "L'Heure  Espagnole." 
He  thought  that  while  the  charming  story  by  Longus  of  the  youth 
and  the  maiden  who  were  naive  rather  than  chaste,  while  it  allowed 
for  a  ballet  the  more  dramatic  episodes,  the  finer  touches  in  the 
story  were  not  for  the  stage,  either  for  play  or  ballet.  Longus  shows 
a  conventional  Greece.  As  Anatole  France  wrote  in  "Le  Jardin 
d'Epicure,'7  the  Chloe  of  the  romance  was  never  a  true  shepherdess; 
nor  Daphnis  a  true  goatherd.  The  subtle  Greek  who  told  their  story 
did  not  care  for  stables  or  goats;  his  only  thought  was  of  poetry 
and  Love :  and  as  he  wished  to  describe,  for  the  pleasure  of  dwellers 
in  towns,  a  sensual  and  graceful  love,  he  put  the  love-story  in  the 
fields  Avhere  his  readers  do  not  go. 

Ravel  composed  his  ballet  "Daphnis  and  Chloe/'  expecting  that 
it  would  be  performed  by  the  Russian  Ballet  at  Paris  in  1911.  (He 
had  worked  for  a  year  on  the  final  Bacchanale  before  he  was  satis- 
fied with  it.)  Jacques  Durand,  the  publisher,  says  that  Ravel  was 
asked  by  Diaghilev  in  1911  to  write  this  ballet.*  Others  give  the 
year  1910.  Durand  also  says  Diaghilev  was  not  at  first  satisfied 
with  the  ballet  and  hesitated  to  produce  it,  but  Durand  finally 
persuaded  him ;  that  Diaghilev's  first  unfavorable  impression  was 
due  to  his  knowing  the  music  only  by  the  arrangement  for  piano. 
At  the  rehearsals  there  were  violent  scenes  between  Fokine  and 
Diaghilev  which  led  to  the  rupture  which  became  "official"  after 
that  season  of  the  Ballet  Russe.f  The  ballet  was  not  performed 
until  1912 — June  8{  according  to  the  Annates  du  Theatre,  June  5, 
7,  8,  and  10,  according  to  the  official  programme  of  the  Ballet  Russe. 
The  performances  \vere  at  the  Chatelet.  Mjinsky  mimed  Daphnis, 
Mme.  Karsavina,  Chloe.  Messrs.  Bolm,  Dorcon;  Mile.  Frohman, 
Lycenion,  and  Cechetti  also  took  a  leading  part.  The  conductor  was 
Pierre  Monteux. 

The  score,  however,  was  published  in  1911.  Two  concert  suites 
were  drawn  from  it.  The  first— "Nocturne,"  "Interlude,"  "Danse 
Guerricre," — was  performed  at  a  Chatelet  concert  conducted  by 
Gabriel  Pierne  on  April  2,  1911. 

♦See    Durand's    "Quelques    Souvenirs    d'un    fiditeur    de    Musique"     (Vol.    2,    pages 

t"At  the  rehearsals  there  were  hot  discussions  between  the  author  of  the  scenario, 
the  stage  director,  and  Nijinski,  while  Diaghilev  naturally  participated.  There  seemed 
to  be  diametrically  opposite   opinions  regarding  the  choreography." — Durand. 

%  Roland-Manuel  gives  June  8,  and  says  that  nothing  was  ready  except  the  or- 
chestra. Bakst  mistook  Greece  for  Trebizond  or  Teheran,  while  Ravel  saw  it  with 
the  eyes  of  Louis  David.  The  first  performance  was  excellent,  although  a  quasi-im- 
provisation.  and  the  ballet  was  warmly  praised  by  the  majority  of  the  reviewers  and 
the  general  public. 
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The  first  performance  of  the  second  suite  in  Boston  was  at  a  con- 
cert of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  14,  1917.  The 
second  performance  at  these  concerts  was  on  January  4,  1918  (by 
request)  ;  the  third  was  on  November  18,  1921 ;  the  fourth  on  Decem- 
ber 4,  1925 ;  the  fifth  on  February  26,  1926 ;  the  sixth  on  October 
26,  1927. 

The  first  suite  was  played  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  November  1,  1918.  Later 
performances:  December  28,  1923;  December  3,  1924. 

George  Copeland  played  "Danse  de  Daphnis"  at  his  pianoforte 
recital  in  Jordan  Hall  on  November  21,  1917. 

The  second  suite  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  a  flute  in  G,  two 
oboes,  English  horn,  a  little  clarinet  in  E-flat,  two  clarinets  in 
B-flat,  bass  clarinet  in  B-flat,  three  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four 
horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  two  side  drums,*  castanets, 
celesta,  glockenspiel,  two  harps,  strings  (double-basses  with  the 
low  C),  chorus  of  mixed  voices.  This  chorus,  which  sings  without 
words,  can  be  replaced  by  variants  inserted  for  this  purpose  in  the 
orchestral  parts. 

The  folloAving  argument  is  printed  in  the  score  of  the  suite  to 
illustrate  the  significance  of  the  sections  in  succession : 

No  sound  but  the  murmur  of  rivulets  fed  by  the  dew  that  trickles  from  the 
rocks.  Daphnis  lies  stretched  before  the  grotto  of  the  nymphs.  Little  by  little 
the  day  dawns.  The  songs  of  birds  are  heard.  Afar  off  a  shepherd  leads  his 
flock.  Another  shepherd  crosses  the  back  of  the  stage.  Herdsmen  enter,  seek- 
ing Daphnis  and  Chloe.  They  find  Daphnis  and  awaken  him.  In  anguish  he 
looks  about  for  Chloe.  She  at  last  appears  encircled  by  shepherdesses.  The 
two  rush  into  each  other's  arms.  Daphnis  observes  Chloe's  crown.  His  dream 
was  a  prophetic  vision :  the  intervention  of  Pan  is  manifest.  The  old  shepherd 
Lamraon  explains  that  Pan  saved  Ohloe,  in  remembrance  of  the  nymph- 
Syrinx,!  whom  the  god  loved, 

Daphnis  and  Chloe  mime  the  story  of  Pan  and  Syrinx.  Chloe  impersonates 
the  young  nymph  wandering  over  the  meadow.  Daphnis  as  Pan  appears  and 

*It  appears  from  the  list  of  instruments  in  French  that  Ravel  makes  a  distinction 
between  the  tambour  and  the  caisse  claire.  Each  is  described  in  French  treatises  as  a 
side  or  snare  drum,  but  the  caisse  claire  is  shallower  than  the  tambour. 

f  John  F.  Rowbotham  in  his  "History  of  Music"  (vol.  i.,  p.  45)  makes  this  enter- 
taining comment  on  the  story  of  Pan  and  Syrinx,  as  told  by  Ovid  :  "If  he  [Pan]  con- 
structed his  Pan-pipe  out  of  the  body  of  the  nymph  Syrinx,  who  was  changed  into  a 
reed,  we  may  be  tolerably  certain  that  his  views  were  not  limited  to  playing  a  requiem 
over  her  grave,  but  that  he  had  at  the  same  time  some  other  nymph  in  his  eye  who 
was  not  changed  into  a  reed.  If  the  metamorphosed  Syrinx  really  gave  him  the  first 
idea  of  the  instrument,  the  utmost  we  can  do  is  to  say  in  the  words  of  King  James  V. 
of  Scotland  about  a  totally  different  event,  'It  began  wi'  a  lass,  and  it  wull  end  wi' 
a  lass.'  " 

See  also  Jules  Laforgue's  fantastically  ironical  "Pan  et  la  Syrinx"  ("Moralites 
legendaires").  "O  nuit  d'ete  !  maladie  inconnue,  que  tu  nous  fait  mal !" — P.  H. 


STEINERT  HALL  MONDAY,  APRIL  6,  at  8.15 


MARTHA  WHITTEMORE,  Violoncellist 
ARTHUR  LANDERS,  Pianist 

CARL  LAMSON,  Accompanist  Steinway  Piano 

Tickets  at  $1.50  and  $1.00  each  at  C.  W.  Homeyer  &  Co.,  458  Boylston  Street 
or  from  Miss  Harriet  Houghton,  176  Commonwealth  Avenue 
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declares  his  love  for  her.  The  nymph  repulses  him :  the  god  becomes  more  in- 
sistent. She  disappears  among  the  reeds.  In  desperation  he  plucks  some  stalks, 
fashions  a  flute,  and  on  it  plays  a  melancholy  tune.  Chloe  comes  out  and 
imitates  by  her  dance  the  accents  of  the  flute. 

The  dance  grows  more  and  more  animated.  In  mad  whirlings,  Chloe  falls 
into  the  arms  of  Daphnis.  Before  the  altar  of  the  nymphs  he  swears  on  two 
sheep  his  fidelity.  Young  girls  enter:  they  are  dressed  as  Bacchantes  and 
shake  their  tambourines.  Daphnis  and  Chloe  embrace  tenderly.  A  group  of 
young  men  come  on  the  stage. 

Joyous  tumult.  A  general  dance.  Daphnis  and  Chloe.  Dorcon. 

• 

The  scenario  of  the  ballet  was  derived,  as  we  have  said,  by  Michael 
Fokine  from  the  charming  romance  of  Longns.  There  are  stage  pic- 
tures of  Chloe  carried  away  by  robbers,  rescued  by  Pan  at  the 
prayer  of  Daphnis,  and  of  the  lovers  miming  together  the  story 
of  Pan  and  Syrinx.  There  are  scenes  in  the  grove  of  Pan  and  in 
the  pirate  camp,  besides  those  mentioned  above.  The  scenery  and 
costumes  were  designed  by  Leon  Bakst.* 

Alfred  Bruneau,  composer,  and  in  1912  the  music  critic  of  Le 
Matin,  wrote  that  Ravel's  score  is  animated  with  a  vast  pantheistic 
breath.  "It  will  disconcert  those  who  think  the  author  of  so  many 
entertaining  pages  is  capable  of  conceiving  only  little,  bizarre,  and 
humorous  things.  This  score  has  strength,  rhythm,  brilliance.  Voices 
mingle  with  the  instruments,  mysterious  and  fervid  voices  of  in- 
visible and  eternal  divinities  who  must  be  obeyed.  The  liberty  of 
form  and  of  wrriting  surpasses  anything  that  can  be  imagined.  Har- 
monic and  polyphonic  anarchy  here  reigns  supreme,  and  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  do  not  accept  it  without  a  certain  hesitation.  However, 
it  would  fret  me  to  fix  limits  for  an  artist,  discuss  the  means  he 
employs  to  realize  his  dream.  I  should  never  have  the  narrowness 
of  mind  or  the  presumption  of  wishing  to  impose  my  ideas  on  him, 
and  I  am  very  happy  when  his  have  a  real  worth.  This  is  the  case 
here,  and  1  testify  with  a  lively  pleasure  to  the  vigorous  audacity 
of  this  singularly  striking  work,  justly  applauded."  Edmond  Stoullig 
stated  that  the  choreography  of  Fokine.  although  wholly  opposed 
to  Nijinsky's  in  "L'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune,"  was  also  inspired  by 
attitudes  on  bas-reliefs  or  Greek  vases.  "But  the  movements  are 
different ;  they  jostle  less  our  preconceived  ideas  and  are  undeniably 
harmonious." 


The  ballet  was  produced  in  London  on  June  9,  1914,  by  the 
Russian  Ballet  at  Drury  Lane.  Fokine  took  the  part  of  Daphnis; 
Mme.  Karsavina,  that  of  Chloe.  Mr.  Monteux  conducted.  During  the 
season,  Mme.  Fokine  wTas  also  seen  as  Chloe. 

At  the  performance's  in  London  the  unseen  choruses  wrere  omitted. 
This  irritated  Ravel,  who  wrote  a  sour  letter  of  protest  to  the  Daily 
Telegraph  (.June  9,  1914)  of  London.  Diaghilev  replied,  saying  that 
the  participation  of  the  chorus  was  proved  not  only  useless  but 
detrimental  at  the  Theatre  du  Chatelet  and  the  Theatre  des  Champs- 
ftlyscVs.  Ravel  wrote  a  second  letter  (London  Times,  June  17,  1914), 

*"Bakst,  whose  name  was  on  everybody's  lips  ('le  bateau  de  la  saison  russe')  and 
whose  sl.\.  dandified  primness,  imperturbable  good-nature  stood  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  stormy   chaos  of  our  rehearsals." — Taniara   Karsavina  in    "Theatre   Street." 
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iii  which  lie  sputtered.  He  ended  by  saying:  "I  must  add  that  hence- 
forth, if  M,  Diaghilev  wishes  to  produce  'Daphnis'  on  important 
stages,  an  agreement,  not  verbal,  but  written,  will  bind  him  to  pro- 
duce it  with  the  chorus." 

Durand,  in  his  "Souvenirs/'  already  cited,   says  nothing  about 

this  correspondence.* 

* 
*    * 

After  the  World  War,  Eouche  acquired  the  stage  settings  for  the 

Paris   Opera.   He  engaged   Fokine  for   the   choreography   at   that 

theatre.  Fokine  mimed  Daphnis;  Mme.  Fokine,  Chloe.  Mmes.  Zam- 

belli   and    Camille   Bos,   M.   Aveline,   and   the   conductor   Philippe 

G-aubert  have  been  applauded  there.  "Not  very  often,  for  'Daphnis 

et   Chloe'  belongs  especially  to  symphony   concerts.   The   two   or- 

*The  correspondence  in  full  was  published  in  the  Boston  Symphony's  Programme 
Book    of   October   28,    29,    1927. 
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SAVOY- PLAZA 

The  Savoy-Plaza, 
newer  associate  of 
The  Plaza,  faces  Cen- 
tral Park  and  offers 
the  same  excellence 
of  hospitality  and 
cuisine  that  distin- 
guishes   The    Plaza. 

Henry  A.  Rost 
President 
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Ideally  located  on  Fifth 
Avenue  at  the  entrance  to 
Central  Park,  The  Plaza 
offers  the  highest  standards 
of  hospitality  and  cuisine. 
Near  business  .  .  .  transpor- 
tation. .  .theatres.  .  .shops 
.  .  .  yet  away  from  the  noise 
and  confusion  of  the  city. 

FredSterry  JohnD.Owen 
President  Manager 
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Recognized  as  one  of  the 
finest  hotels  in  the  world 
.  .  .  richly  furnished  .  •  . 
modern  in  every  respect 
.  .  .  located  in  historic 
Copley  Square,  probably 
the  most  accessible  and 
attractive  spot  ki  Boston. 

Arthur  L.  Race 
Managing  Director 
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CLEANSERS-   LAUNDERERS-  FUR  STORAGE 


One  of  our  customers  is  an  elderly 
lady  She  never  leaves  her  home, 
seldom  invites  guests  Yet  frequently 
her  gowns  come  to  be  dry-cleaned, 
little  though  they  need  it 
Loneliness   has   not   dimmed   her  pride — 

she  still   loves  to  feel   smart — 

and   look  smart,  and   we 

treasure  her 

business 


TELEPHONES 


COM  monwealth  3900 
MID  dlesex  5700 


CSTABUSMEO  1829 


YOU     CAN      RELY     ON      LEWANDOS" 
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SANDERS  THEATRE 


CAMBRIDGE 


Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


CLOSING  CONCERT 

OF  THE  SEASON 


Thursday  Evening,  April  30,  1  93 1 

AT  EIGHT 


A  lecture  will  be  given  by  R.  G.  Appel  on  this  programme  Tues.,  April  28, 
at  5  o'clock,  Reed  Hall  (E.  T.  S.)  99  Brattle  Street 
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SYMPHONY      HALL 


COMING    EVENTS 


Sunday  Afternoon,  April  12,  at  3.30 


Baritone 

PROGRAMME 

An   die   Leier    Franz    Schubert 

Heimweh    Hugo  Woif 

Ruhe,  meine  Seele    Richard    Strauss 

Standchen     Johannes  Brahms 

0  Liebliche   Wangen    Johannes  Brahms 

Soir     Gabriel    Faure 

Fleur  Jetee    Gabriel   FaurS 

Priere  du   Soir     Modest  Moussorgsky 

Chanson  de  la  Puce    Modest  Moussorgsky 

1  Heard  a  Soldier   Arnold  Bax 

Theodore,  the  Pirate  King    Lord  Berners 

Gwinne   to   Hebb'n    Jacques    Wolfe 

Home   on   the   Range  • David    Guion 

When  I  think  Upon  the  Maidens Michael  Head 


Sunday  Afternoon 
April  19,  at  3.30 


Thursday 

APR.  23 

at  8.15 
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SYMPHONY      HALL,    BOSTON 

YOUNG    PEOPLE'S 
CONCERTS 

THE  AFTERNOONS  OF 

Monday,  April  6,  and  Tuesday,  April  7 

1931 

at  4  o'clock 

BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager  G.  E.  JUDD,  Asst.  Manager 

Dr.  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  Richard  Burgin  will  conduct. 
There  will  be  brief  explanatory  remarks  with  stereopticon  slides, 

by  Alfred  H.  Meyer. 

PROGRAMME  FOR  BOTH  CONCERTS 

Haydn    .      Symphony  in  D  major  (B.  &  H.  No.  10),  First  Movement 
Adagio;  Allegro  spiritoso. 

Mendelssohn     ....         Incidental  Music  for  Shakespeare's 

"A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 

a.  Overture. 

b.  Scherzo. 

Jongen        .  .         .         Elegiac  Poem,  for  Viola  and  Orchestra 

Viola  Solo:  Jean  Lefranc. 

Honegger     ....         "Pacific  2-3-1,"  Orchestral  Movement 
Eimsky-Korsakov       ....         Caprice  on  Spanish  Themes 

. 

Three  hundred  desirable  floor  ssats  have  been  reserved,  to  be  sold  directly  to 
individuals  for  their  children.  Thesa  special  reserved  tickets  are  available  to 
Symphony  Subscribers  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office  at  $1.00  each. 

No  adult  will  be  admitted  unless  accompanied  by  one  or  more  children. The  balance 
of  the  seats  will,  as  before,  be  offered  the  schools  of  Greater  Boston  at  35  cents  each. 
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chestral  suites  which  the  composer  made  from  the  score  contain, 
with  the  Nocturne,  Daybreak,  and  the  Bacchanale,  what  is  essential 
and  the  best  in  the  work.  In  this  form  'Daphnis'  has  made  the  tour 
of  the  world\" — Roland-Manuel. 


Boston  University 
College    of   Music 

JOHN  P.  MARSHALL,  D.  Mus.,  Dean 


Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music 

FOUR- YEAR  COURSE 


Music  Supervisors 

Certificate 

TWO-YEAR  COURSE 


For  information  address 

THE  REGISTRAR 

29  EXETER  STREET,  BOSTON 


BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

PROGRAMME  BOOKS 

Containing  Mr  Philip  Hale  s  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  all  works  performed  during  the 
season  ("musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art 
annual  of  to-day"— W.  j.  Henderson,  New  York 
Sun),  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

PRICE,  $6.00  SYMPHONY  HALL 


FOR 


in  Educational  Institutions 
Also  for  CHURCH  MUSICIANS. 

GUIDANCE.  COUNSELLING 
Address.  HENRY  C.  LAHEE 
Boston  Musical  and  Educational  Bureau 
513  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


VIOLINIST  AND  TEACHER 

Member  of  Music  Faculty  Address:  78  Lake  View  Avenue 


The  Beaver  Country  Day  School 
Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 


Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Telephone  University  4230 


TEACHER     OF     SINGING 

77A    CHARLES     STREET 
HAYMARKET  6634 


Age  3-5,  Thursdays  at  3.30 
Age  6-10,  Wednesdays  at  3.30 
Classes  Limited  to  Ten  Each 

4  SHADY  HILL  SQUARE 
Univ.  7397 


OF 

Rhythm,  Folk  Singing,  Ear  Training 

ETHEL  MARTIEN 
PIANIST 


REFERENCES 
Mrs.  James  Sturgis  Pray 

993  Memorial  Drive 

Mrs.  Langdon  Warner 

63  Garden  Street 


announces  the  seventeenth  year  of  his 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

CONCORD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

JUNE  22  to  JULY  17,  1931  CIRCULAR  ON  APPLICATION 

MAY  SLEEPER-RUGGLES 

TEACHER  OF  VOICE 

Singing  and  Speaking 

Voice  Development  and  Restoration 

Residence  Studio 

Hampden  Hall,  8  Plympton  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Tel.  University  2639 
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53   Ad 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 


MONDAYS 
Steinway  Hall 
New  York  City 


STUDIO 

Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square^  Boston 


MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


3IIje  ffmtgo  &dpuil  af  fflmxt 

44  CHURCH  STREET  Established  1915  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


Catalogue  on  request 


(Member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 
On  the  Faculty  of  the  School  as  TEACHER  OF  THE  OBOE 


Phone:  Univ.  0956 


Studios: 

129  NEWBURY  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
Commonwealth  0539 


VIOLIN  TEACHER 

Assistant  to  Harrison  Keller 


206  W.  EMERSON  STREET 
MELROSE,  MASS. 
Melrose  2796  M 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

STUDIO:  46  WESTLAND  AVENUE  Telephone  Commonwealth  5984 


FRANK 


ERNESTO 

r 


VOICE,  PROGRAMME  BUILDING,    CONCERT  PIANIST  WEEKLY  MUSICALES 

ACCOMPANYING  AND  PIANO        PEDAGOGUE  THURSDAYS,  3:30 

The  following  use  and  endorse  the  La  Forge  method  of  voice  production:  WEAF 

Mme.  Frances  Alda,  Mme.  Margaret  Matzenauer,  Miss  Emma  Otero,  Messrs.  Lawrence  Tibbett, 

Richard  Crooks,  Harrington  van  Hoesen,  and  many  others.  Telephone:  Trafalgar  8993 

Address:  14  West  68th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  SUMMER  SCHOOL  TO  SEPTEMBER  1st 


EDWARD    SCHUBERTH    &    COMPANY 

Importers,  Music  Publishers  and  Dealers,  11  East  22nd  Street,  New  York 

PUBLISHERS'  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR 
Steingraeber  Edition,  Leipzig  Gould  &  Bolttler,  London  J.  B.  Cramer  &  Co.,  London 

Cotta  Edition,  Stuttgart  Forsyth  Bros.,  Ltd.,  London  Cary  &  Co.,  London 

Practical  Pianoforte  School  Beal,  Stuttard  &  Co.,  London  F.  Hofmeister.-Germer  Works,   Leipzig 

Banks  &  Co.,  York  Joseph  Williams,  Ltd.,  London        Bach-Boekelmar  Works 

AGENTS  FOR  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF,  H.  GERMER'S  INSTRUCTIVE  EDITIONS 
SEND  FOR  A  FREE  THEMATIC  CATALOG 


Matthay  Principles 
Monthly  student  classes 


PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 
83  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON 


Telephones  \  Kenmore  8258 
\  Reading  0447-J 


PIANO,  ORGAN,  COACHING 

Studio:  TRINITY  COURT 
175  DARTMOUTH  STREET,  BOSTON 

(Kenmore  8431) 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 


STEINERT  HALL 
162  BOYLSTON  STREET 

Telephone  Hubbard  6677 


BOSTON 


PIANO  STUDIOS 

282  Dartmouth  Street,  Boston 

41  Concord  Avenue,  Cambridge 
Telephone:  Commonwealth  4994 


Special  attention  to  the  speaking  and  singing 
voice  in  relation  to  the  motion  picture  art. 
Studio:  4  WEST  40th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Opposite  Public  Library  Tel.  Penn.:4792 


BARITONE 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Associate  Teacher  and  Representative  of 

FRANTZ  PROSCHOWSKI;  CHICAGO 

30  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE  Room  406 


Before  the  Emergency 

J  OHN  Stuart  Mill,  by  one  of 
those  domestic  accidents  that  will  occur,  allowed 
the  manuscript  of  Carlyle's  "French  Revolution" 
Book  I,  to  be  thrown  on  the  fire.  Carlyle  took  the 
blow  calmly,  and  wrote  the  book  over  again. 

A  Boston  woman  had  no  such  recourse  in  the  face 
of  similar  disaster,  a  few  months  ago.  What  burned 
were  her  financial  papers — a  large  batch  of  them. 
She  came  to  us  in  great  distress,  thinking  that  she 
had  lost  all  her  capital. 

Careful  investigation  by  the  Lee,  Higginson  Trust 
Company  revealed  that|  all  documents  could  be 
replaced  .  .  .  and  that  her  entire  estate  was  three 
times  larger  than  she  had  imagined. 

She  has  now  confided  her  entire  property  to  the 
management  of  this  company,  gaining  peace  of 
mind.  We  suggest  that  peace  of  mind  can  be  gained 
more  readily  if  you  place  your  financial  affairs  in 
experienced  hands  before  —  and  not  after  —  an 
emergency  occurs. 

LEE,  HIGGINSON  TRUST  CO 

50  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

UPTOWN— CORNER  OF  CLARENDON  AND  BOYLSTON  STREETS 

[ESTATE   ANALYSIS        INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT    •    EXECUTORSHIP! 
LIFE  INSURANCE  TRUSTS    •  LIVING  TRUSTS    •  TRUSTS  UNDER  WILLS  J 


" 


SANDERS  THEATRE        .  .         CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 
Thursday  Evening,  April  30,  at  8.00 
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lour  own  individual  trip  to  Europe 


as  laid  out  and  arranged  for  you  by  Raymond- 
Whitcomb,  can  be  paid  for,  as  you  travel  along, 
by  coupons  issued  by  Raymond -Whitcomb. 

When  the  trip,  as  planned  according  to  your 
general  instructions,  meets  your  wishes  in  every 
respect,  Raymond -Whitcomb  will  make  all  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  it.  They  will  also  pre- 
pare for  you  coupons  which  will  be  your  intro- 
duction in  Europe  and  will  pay  your  traveling 
expenses  —  railway  tickets,  hotel  rooms,  meals, 
automobiles  for  sight-seeing,  and  guides. 

You  will  find  these  coupons  as  great  a  conven- 
ience as  the  familiar  Traveler's  Cheques.  They 
will  save  you  the  bother  of  continually  counting 
out  strange  notes  and  coins.  They  will  enable 
you  to  know  the  cost  of  your  trip  in  American 
money,  before  you  start,  and  to  settle  it  by  sim- 
ply writing  a  check  for  Raymond -Whitcomb. 

Bring  your  travel  questions  and 
requirements  to  Kaymond-Whitcomb 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

BOSTON,   MASSACHUSETTS 


165  Tremont  Street 
Tel.  Hancock  7820 

122  Newbury  Street 
Tel.  Kenmore  2870 
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SANDERS  THEATRE  .  CAMBRIDGE 
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FIFTIETH  SEASON,  1930-1931 


INC. 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SEASON  1930-1931 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  30,  at  8  o'clock 

WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 

COPYRIGHT,    1931,   BY   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,   INC. 


THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 
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Vice-President 
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ERNEST  B.  DANE 
N.  PENROSE  HALLOWELL 
M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE 
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INSTANT  POSSESSION 
OF  A  STEINWAY*  ♦  ♦ 
PAY  AT  YOUR  LEISURE 


By  depositing  10%  of  a  Steinway's  price,  you  can  have  the  great 
piano  delivered  to  your  home  at  once.  A  generous  purchase  plan 
makes  it  possible  for  a  family  enjoying  a  modest  income  to  obtain 
the  Steinway  .  .  .  distribute  payment  for  it  over  a  period  of  three 
years.  •  In  this  way  a  Steinway,  rich  in  tone,  beautiful  of  line, 
can  become  part  of  all  those  homes  where  thousands  of  teach- 
ers, students  and  music  lovers 
have  longed  to  own  the  one 
supreme  musical  instrument  .  .  . 
the  piano  that  nearly  every  great 
musician  since  Wagner  has  fa- 
vored. •  There  are,  in  addition 
to  the  standard  Steinway  models, 
graceful  period  designs  reflect- 
ing the  notable  eras  of  art  and 
decoration.  But  there  is  only 
one  quality  of  Steinway,  and 
that  is  the  highest.  Make  your  i 
visit  to  your  nearest  Steinway 
dealer  today  and  listen  to  the  i 
instrument  that  would  fit  most 
appropriately  into  your  home. 


STEINWAY 


THE    INSTRUMENT    OF    THE    IMMORTALS 


A    new    Steinway   Upright    piano   ran   be   bought   for   a   total   as   lowr  as      JO^C 
1^7^*1*75       '      10%     d0Wn    balance  i„  three  years 

As  the  Steinway  is  made  in  New  York  City,  this  price,  naturally,  must  be  "plus  transportation"  beyond 

New  York  and  its  suburbs. 

Used  pianos  accepted  in  partial  exchange.   If  there  is  no  Steinway  dealer  near  you, 
write  for  information  to   Steinway  &   Sons,  Steinway  Hall,   109   West   57th   Street, 

New  York  City. 


Represented  in  Boston  and  other  New  England  cities  by  M.  Steinert  &  Sons 
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Fiftieth  Season,   1930-1931 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Burgin,  R. 

Concert-master 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Hansen,  E. 
Pinfield,  C. 

Thillois,  F. 
Mayer,  P. 

Bryant,  M. 
Murray,  J. 

Lefranc,  J. 
Artieres,  L. 


Bedetti,  J. 
Zighera,  A. 

Kunze,  M. 
Vondrak,  A. 

Flutes. 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 


F.Jcus,  G. 
Kreinin,  B. 

Lauga,  N. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Zung,  M. 
Diamond,  S. 

Beale,  M. 
Del  Sordo,  R. 


Violins. 
Gundersen,  R. 
Kassman,  N. 


Sauvlet,  H. 
Hamilton,  V. 


Cherkassky,  P. 
Eisler,  D. 


Fedorovsky,  P. 
Leveen,  P. 

Knudson,  C. 
Zide,  L. 

Stonestreet,  L. 
Erkelens,  H. 


Leibovici,  J. 
Tapley,  R. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Fiedler,   B. 

Messina,  S. 
Seiniger,  S. 


Fourel,  G. 
Cauhape,  J. 

Avierino,  N. 
Gerhardt,  S. 

Langendoen,  J. 
Barth,  C. 

Lemaire,  J. 
Oliver,  F. 

Oboes. 

Gillet,  F. 
Devergie,  J. 
Stanislaus,  H. 


Violas. 

Bernard,  A.  Grover,  H. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C.   Werner,  H. 

Deane,  C. 


Piccolo. 
Battles,  A. 

Horns. 

Boettcher,  G. 
Pogrebniak,  S. 
Van  Den  Berg,  C. 
Lorbeer,  H. 


Tubas. 

Sidow,  P. 
Adam,  E. 

Organ. 
Snow,  A. 


Jacob,  R. 


Violoncellos. 
Chardon,  Y. 
Droeghmans,  H 

Basses. 
Ludwig,  O. 
Frankel,  I. 

Clarinets. 
Polatschek,   V 
Mimart,  P. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Allegra,  E. 


Stockbridge,  C. 
Warnke,  J. 


Girard,  H. 
Dufresne,  G. 


Fiedler,  A. 


Fabrizio,  E. 
Marjollet,  L. 


Moleux,  G. 
Kelley,  A. 


Bassoons. 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Panenka,  E. 
Bettoney,  F. 


English  Horn. 
Speyer,  L. 

Horns. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Schindler,  G. 
Lannoye,  M. 
Blot,  G. 


Harps. 
Zighera,  B. 
Caughey,  E. 


(E-flat  Clarinet) 
Bass  Clarinet.  Contra-Bassoon. 


Pigassou,  G. 

Tfumpets. 

Mager,  G. 
Lafosse,  M. 
Grundey,  T. 
Ferret,  G. 
Voisin,  R. 
Mann,  J. 

Timpani. 

Ritter,  A. 
Polster,  M. 


Piller,  B. 

Trombones. 

Raichman,  J. 
Hansotte,  L. 
Kenfield,  L. 
Adam,  E. 


Percussion. 
Sternburg,  S. 


White,  L. 


Celesta. 
Fiedler,  A. 
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Librarian. 
Rogers,  L.  J. 


Cfjanoler  &  Co. 

Dresses  Coats  Hats  Accessories 


Noted  for  style 
and  quality  for 
over  a  Century 


Tremont  Street  at  West 
Boston 


SANDERS  THEATRE         . 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE 


Fiftieth  Season,  1930-1931 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Bach 


EIGHTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  30 

AT  8.00 


I.     Overture. 
II.    Air. 
III.    Gigue. 


PROGRAMME 


Suite  for  Orchestra  No.  3,  in  D  major 


Stravinsky 


Suite  from  "L'Oiseau  de  Feu"  ("The  Fire-Bird") 
A  Danced  Legend 
I.     Introduction:  Katschei's  Enchanted  Garden  and  Dance  of  the  Fire-Bird. 
II.     Supplication  of  the  Fire-Bird. 

III.  The  Princesses  Play  with  the  Golden  Apples. 

IV.  Dance  of  the  Princess. 

V.  Infernal  Dance  of  all  the  Subjects  of  Katschei. 


Brahms Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

I.     Un  poco  sostenuto;  allegro. 
II.     Andante  sostenuto. 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso. 

IV.  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  often  minutes  before  the  symphony 


Suite  in  D  major,  No.  3,  for  Orchestra  .  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
(Born  at  Eisenach  on  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipsic,  July  28,  1750) 

This  suite  is  one  of  four  which  were  probably  composed  during 
Bach's  stay  at  Cothen  (1717-23),  whither  he  was  called  as  chapel- 
master  to  Prince  Leopold,  of  Anhalt-Cothen.  The  prince  was  then 
nearly  twenty -four  years  old,  an  amiable,  well-educated  young  man, 
who  had  travelled  and  was  fond  of  books  and  pictures.  He  played 
the  violin,  the  viol  da  gamba,  and  the  harpsichord.  Furthermore, 
he  had  an  agreeable  bass  voice,  and  was  more  than  an  ordinary 
singer.  Bach  said  of  him,  "He  loved  music,  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  it,  he  understood  it."  The  music  at  the  court  was  chiefly 
chamber  music,  and  here  Bach  passed  happy  years. 

The  indefatigable  Spitta  was  not  able  to  find  even  a  mention  of 
Bach  in  the  town  records,  except  in  a  few  notices  scattered  through 
the  parish  registers;  but  the  "Bach-Jahrbuch"  of  1905  contains  a 
learned  and  interesting  essay  on  Bach's  orchestra  at  Cothen  and  the 
instruments  that  survived  the  players.  This  essay  is  by  Eudolf 
Bunge,  Privy  Councillor  at  Cothen.  Spitta  was  unable  to  find  any 
material  for  a  description  of  the  court  orchestra  and  choir.  We  now 
know  the  names  of  the  musicians  at  the  court  and  what  salaries 
were  paid.  Thus  Bach  as  chapel-master  received  thirty-three  thalers 
and  twelve*  groschen  a  month. 

Under  the  reign  of  Leopold's  puritanical  father  there  was  no 
Court  orchestra,  but  in  1707  Gisela  set  up  to  please  Leopold  an  es- 
tablishment of  three  musicians.  When  Leopold  returned  from  his 
grand  tour,  he  expanded  the  orchestra.  In  1714  he  appointed  Au- 
gustinus  Beinhard  Strieker  capellmeister,  and  Strieker's  wife  Ca- 
therine soprano  and  lutanist.  In  1716  the  orchestra  numbered  eight- 
een players,  who,  "with  some  omissions  and  additions"  constituted 
its  membership  under  Bach.  Strieker  and  his  wife  retired  in  August, 
1717.  Leopold  offered  the  post  of  capellmeister  to  Bach,  "who  was 
known  to  him  since  his  sister's  wedding  at  Menburg  in  the  previous 
year."  This  orchestra,  reinforced  by  visiting  players,  probably 
played  the  Brandenburg  music  before  it  was  offered  elsewhere.f 


The  Suite  in  D  major  was  composed  originally  for  three  trumpets, 
two  oboes,  kettledrums,  first  and  second  violins,  violas,  and  basso 
continuo.i  Three  or  four  manuscripts  were  consulted  by  the  editors 

*The  "Protocolle"  stated  that  Bach  would  receive  from  August  1,  1717,  to  June, 
1718,  a  monthly  salary  of  33  thalers  and  eight  groschen. 

tFor  an  interesting  account  of  this  orchestra,  visiting  musicians,  etc.,  see  "Bach, 
a  Biography,"  by  Charles  Sanford  Terry,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  information  In 
the  above  paragraph. 

f'Continuo"  or  "basso  continuo"  or  "basso  continuato"  was  a  name  given  to  the 
figured  instrumental  bass  voice,  which  was  introduced  in  Italy  shortly  before  1600. 
From  this  figured  bass  the  modern  accompaniment  was  gradually  developed. — Hugo 
Ricrnann. 
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for  the  Bach  Society.  They  chose  the  voice  parts  formerly  in  the 
Bach  archives  at  Hamburg,  later  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin. 
A  version  often  used  in  concert  halls  today  was  prepared  by 
Ferdinand  David  for  performance  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic.  This 
version  was  published  in  1866.  Mendelssohn  added  two  clarinets  for 
the  gigue  to  take  the  place  of  the  original  first  and  second  trumpet 
parts,  too  high  for  the  generality  of  modern  instruments  and  trump- 
eters, and  he  remodelled  the  trumpet  parts.  The  first  performance 
of  the  Suite  thus  revised,  probably  the  first  performance  of  the  Suite 
in  any  form  after  Bach's  death,  was  at  the  Gewandhaus  on  Febru- 
ary 15,  1838.  Mendelssohn  conducted  it. 


Suite  derived  from  the  Danced  Story,  "The  Fire-Bird" 

Igor  Fedorovitch  Stravinsky 

(Born  at  Oranienbaum  near  Leningrad  on  June  5,  1882;  living  at  Nice) 

In  the  summer  of  1909  Diaghilev  asked  Stravinsky  to  write  a  bal- 
let founded  on  the  old  Russian  legend  of  the  Fire-Bird.  The  score 
was  ready  in  May,  1910.  The  scenario  was  the  work  of  Fokine. 

The  first  performance  of  the  aOiseau  de  Feu"  a  "Conte  danse"  in 
two  scenes,  was  at  the  Paris  Opera  on  June  25,  1910.  The  Fire-Bird, 
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Taniara  Karsavina;  The  Beautiful  Tsarevna,  Mme.  Fokina;  Ivan 
Tsarevitch,  Fokine ;  Katschei,  Boulgakov.  Gabriel  Pierne  conducted. 
The  stage  settings  were  by  Golovine  and  Bakst.  Balakirev  had 
sketched  an  opera  in  which  the  Fire-Bird  was  the  central  figure, 
but  nothing  came  of  it.  Katschei  (or  Kotschei)  is  the  hero  of 
Rimsky-Korsakov's  opera  "Katschei  the  Immortal:  an  Autumn 
Legend/'  produced  at  the  Private  Opera,  Moscow,  in  1902.  He  also 
figures  as  "the  man-skeleton"  in  Rimsky-Korsakov's  "Mlada,"*  a 
fairy  opera-ballet  (Leningrad,  1893)  and,  by  implication,  in  Mous- 
sorgsky's  symphonic  poem,  "A  Night  on  Bald  Mountain."! 

Mr.  Montagu-Nathan  says  in  his  sketch  of  Stravinsky — "Contem- 
porary Russian  Composers":  "In  identifying  the  literary  basis  of 
'The  Fire-Bird'  with  that  of  Korsakoff's  'Katschei,'  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  latter  work  is  but  a  pastiche  of  episodes  derived 
from  legendary  lore,  with  the  monster  as  a  central  figure.  In 
Stravinsky's  ballet,  the  ogre  is  an  accessory  character,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  dramatic  action,  but  his  presence  in  the  scheme  is 
nevertheless  vital  to  it." 

Fokine's  scenario  may  thus  be  described:  After  a  short  prelude, 
the  curtain  rises  and  the  grounds  of  an  old  castle  are  seen.  Ivan 
Tsarevitch,  the  hero  of  many  tales,  in  the  course  of  hunting  at  night, 
comes  to  the  enchanted  garden  and  sees  a  beautiful  bird  with 
flaming  golden  plumage.  She  attempts  to  pluck  fruit  of  gold  from  a 
silver  tree.  He  captures  her,  but,  heeding  her  entreaties,  frees  her.  In 
gratitude,  she  gives  him  one  of  her  feathers  which  has  magic  prop- 
erties. The  dawn  breaks.  Thirteen  enchanted  princesses  appear,  com- 
ing from  the  castle.  Ivan,  hidden,  watches  them  playing  with 
golden  apples,  and  dancing.  Fascinated  by  them,  he  finally  discloses 
himself.  They  tell  him  that  the  castle  belongs  to  the  terrible 
Katschei,  who  turns  decoyed  travellers  into  stone.  The  princesses 
warn  Ivan  of  his  fate,  but  he  resolves  to  enter  the  castle.  Opening 
the  gate,  he  sees  Katschei  with  his  train  of  grotesque  and  deformed 
subjects  marching  towards  him  in  pompous  procession.  Katschei 
attempts  to  work  his  spell  on  Ivan,  who  is  protected  by  the  feather. 
Ivan  summons  the  Fire-Bird,  who  causes  Katschei  and  his  retinue 
to  dance  until  they  drop  exhausted.  The  secret  of  Katschei's  immor- 
tality is  disclosed  to  Ivan :  the  sorcerer  keeps  an  egg  in  a  casket ;  if 
this  egg  should  be  broken  or  even  injured,  he  would  die.  Ivan 
swings  the  egg  backwards  and  forwards.  Katschei  and  his  crew  sway 
with  it.  At  last  the  egg  is  dashed  to  the  ground;  Katschei  dies;  his 
palace  vanishes;  the  petrified  knights  come  to  life;  and  Ivan  re- 
ceives, amid  great  rejoicing,  the  hand  of  the  beautiful  princess. 


•    * 


According  to  Ralston's  "Russian  Folk  Tales,"  Katschei  is  one  of 
the  many  incarnations  of  the  Dark  Spirit.  "Sometimes  he  is  de- 
scribed as  altogether  serpent-like  in  form;  sometimes  he  seems  to 

*The  third  act  "Night  on  the  Mount  Triglav,"  arranged  for  concert  use,   was  played  in 
Boston  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  23,  1921. 

tThis  symphonic  poem  was  produced  in  Boston  by  the  Orchestral  Club,  Mr.   Longy  con- 
ductor, on  January  4,  1905. 
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be  of  a  mixed  nature,  partly  human  and  partly  ophidian,  but  in 
some  stories  he  is  apparently  framed  after  the  fashion  of  a  man 
...  he  is  called  'immortal'  or  'deathless'  because  of  his  superiority 
to  the  ordinary  laws  of  existence.  .  .  .  Sometimes  his  'death' — that 
is,  the  object  with  which  his  life  is  indissolubly  connected — does 
not  exist  within  his  body." 

The  same  author  says  that  the  Fire-Bird  is  known  in  its  native 
haunts  as  the  Zhar-Ptitsa.  Its  name  indicates  its  close  connection 
with  flame  or  light.  Zhar  means  'glowing  heart'  as  of  a  furnace" ; 
Zhar-Ptitsa  means  literally  "the  Glow-Bird";  "its  appearance  cor- 
responds with  its  designation.  Its  feathers  blaze  with  golden  or 
silvery  sheen,  its  eyes  shine  like  crystal,  it  dwells  in  a  golden  cage. 
In  the  depth  of  night,  it  flies  into  a  garden  and  lights  it  up  as 
brilliantly  as  could  a  thousand  burning  fires.  A  single  feather  from 
its  tail  illuminates  a  dark  room.  It  feeds  upon  golden  apples,  which 
have  the  power  of  bestowing  youth  and  beauty — or,  according  to 
a  Croatian  version,  on  magic  grasses." 


I.  Introduction.  Enchanted  Garden  of  Katschei,  and  the  dance 
of  the  Fire-Bird. 

II.  Entreaties  of  the  Fire-Bird. 

III.  The  Princesses  playing  with  the  Golden  Apples. 

Ilia.     Berceuse.  (This  was  not  in  the  Suite  as  first  published.) 

IV.  Dance  (Ronde)  of  the  Princesses. 

V.  Infernal  Dance  of  Katschei's  subjects. 

No  movement  of  the  Suite  depends  for  its  musical  effect  on  the 
stage  setting  or  a  dramatic  situation. 

The  score  calls  for  piccolo,  3  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  a 
second  piccolo),  3  oboes,  English  horn,  3  clarinets  in  A  (one  inter- 
changeable with  a  small  clarinet  in  D),  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons 
(one  interchangeable  with  a  second  double-bassoon),  double  bas- 
soon, 4  horns,  3  trumpets,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cym- 
bals, triangle,  bells,  tambourine,  xylophone,  celesta,  pianoforte,  3 
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harps,  16  first  violins,  16  second  violins,  14  violas,  8  violoncellos, 
6  double-basses. 

Mr.  Montagu-Nathan  says  of  this  ballet  music  that  the  orchestra 
supplies  the  usual  musical  commentary  upon  the  dramatic  action, 
and  on  occasion  takes  upon  itself  a  function  which  renders  it  some- 
thing more  than  an  accessory.  "The  music  describes  with  an  ex- 
traordinary wealth  of  suggestion  the  various  weird  figures  of  the 
drama,  and  is  of  a  nature  never  allowing  us  to  forget  that  it  is 
fantasy  and  not  life  that  we  are  witnessing.  The  flight  of  the  Fire- 
Bird,  its  dance,  and  its  vain  resistance  are  rendered  in  music  whose 
primary  purpose  is  the  description  of  movement  and  not  descriptive- 
ness  itself,  while  the  quarry's  pleading  is  brought  to  our  ears 
through  a  veil  of  make-believe;  her  supplication  is  in  accents  that 
suggest  the  conventional  posturing  of  the  ballerina  and  not  of  a  real 
bird  ensnared.  Throughout  the  ballet  the  music  serves  as  a  prepara- 
tion, by  means  of  the  ear,  for  what  the  eye  is  to  witness.  Even  the 
graceful  nocturnal  dance  of  the  captive  maidens  has  a  note  that 
suggests  the  dominion  of  their  villainous  jailer,  and  the  episodic 
theme  of  their  play  with  the  apples  is  that  which  later  heralds  their 
liberation  through  the  good  graces  of  the  Fire-Bird.  Ere  the  delight- 
ful melody  of  the  Khorovode*  has  died  away,  we  are  aware  that  we 
shall  soon  have  something  less  dainty  to  contemplate,  and,  with  the 
approach  of  the  monster  and  his  awful  satellites,  it  is  clear  that 
another  musical  picture  is  to  be  added  to  the  gallery  inaugurated  by 
Glinka  with  his  march  of  Chernomov  in  'Busslan  and  Ludmilla.' " 

The  first  performance  of  this  ballet  in  the  United  States  was  by 
Serge  Diaghilev's  Ballet  Busse  Company  at  the  Century  Theatre, 
New  York,  January  17,  1916.  The  ballet  was  chosen  for  the  opening 
of  the  season.  The  dancers  were  Mile.  Xenia  Maclezova,f  The  Fire- 
Bird;  Mme.  Labow  Tchernicheva,  La  Belle  Tsarevna;  L.  Massine, 
Ivan  Tsarevitch;  Cecchetti,  Katschei.  Ernest  Ansermet  conducted. 

*The  lullaby  that  rocks  the  Tsarevna  into  "a  sleep  that  will  protect  her  from  Katschei." 
fShe  quarrelled  in  Boston  with  the  management,  and  was  replaced  on  February  2,  1916, 
by  Lydia  Lopokova. 
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The  same  dancers  were  seen  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  in  "The 
Fire-Bird"  on  January  31,  1916. 

The  Suite  was  performed  in  New  York,  by  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony Society  on  December  31,  1916 ;  in  Philadelphia,  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Symphony  Orchestra  on  November  2, 1917 ;  in  Boston,  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first  time  on  October  31,  1919 
(Mr.  Monteux  conductor). 

When  the  Suite  was  conducted  in  Boston  by  Dr.  Koussevitzky 
(January  23,  24,  1925),  the  programme  also  comprised  these  pieces 
by  Stravinsky:  Song  of  the  Volga  Boatman  (arranged  for  wind  in- 
struments and  percussion) ;  Suite  from  "Petrouchka" ;  and  Concerto 
for  piano  and  wind  instruments  with  double  basses  ( Mr.  Stravinsky, 
pianist;  first  performance  of  the  Concerto  in  America). 

Stravinsky  in  1919  rescored  this  Suite  to  make  it  more  available 
for  an  orchestra  of  ordinary  size:  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle, 
xylophone,  harp,  piano,  and  strings. 

He  also  rearranged  and  added  from  material  in  the  original  bal- 
let. He  retained  from  the  first  suite  the  Introduction,  the  "Dance 
of  the  Fire-Bird,"  the  "Dance  of  the  Princesses,"  and  "Katschei's 
Infernal  Dance,"  but  omitted  "The  Enchanted  Garden,"  "The  Sup- 
plications of  the  Fire-Bird,"  and  "The  Princesses  Playing  with  the 
Golden  Apples."  He  added  two  numbers  from  the  ballet:  the 
Berceuse  and  the  Finale.  The  revised  suite,  published  in  1920,  was 
played  in  Philadelphia  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  on  October 
17,  1924. 

At  the  performance  in  Boston  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Dr.  Koussevitzky,  conductor,  on  December  10,  1926,  the  programme 
read: 

a.  Introduction ;  Katschei's  Enchanted  Garden  and  Dance  of  the  Fire-Bird ; 
6.  Supplication  of  the  Fire-Bird;  c.  The  Princesses  Play  with  the  Golden 
A-pples ;  d.  Dance  of  the  Princesses ;  e.  Infernal  Dance  of  all  the  Subjects  of 
Katschei ;  /.  Berceuse  and  Finale. 
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Symphony  in  C  minor.  No.  1,  Op.  68  .      .      .      .  Johannes  Brahms 
(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897) 

Brahms  was  not  in  a  hurry  to  write  a  symphony.  He  heeded  not 
the  wishes  or  demands  of  his  friends,  he  was  not  disturbed  by  their 
impatience.  As  far  back  as  1854  Schumann  wrote  to  Joachim :  "But 
where  is  Johannes?  Is  he  flying  high  or  only  under  the  flowers?  Is 
he  not  yet  ready  to  let  drums  and  trumpets  sound  ?  He  should  always 
keep  in  mind  the  beginning  of  the  Beethoven  symphonies :  he  should 
try  to  make  something  like  them.  The  beginning  is  the  main  thing; 
if  only  one  makes  a  beginning,  then  the  end  comes  of  itself." 

Max  Kalbeck,  of  Vienna,  the  author  of  a  life  of  Brahms  in  2,138 
pages,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  beginning,  or  rather  the  germ,  of 
the  Symphony  in  C  minor  is  to  be  dated  1855.  In  1854  Brahms  heard 
in  Cologne  for  the  first  time  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.  It  im- 
pressed him  greatly,  so  that  he  resolved  to  write  a  symphony  in  the 
same  tonality.  That  year  he  was  living  in  Hanover.  The  madness  of 
Schumann  and  his  attempt  to  commit  suicide  by  throwing  himself 
into  the  Rhine  (February  27,  1854)  had  deeply  affected  him.  He 
wrote  to  Joachim  in  January,  1855,  from  Diisseldorf :  "I  have  been 
trying  my  hand  at  a  symphony  during  the  past  summer,  have  even 
orchestrated  the  first  movement,  and  have  composed  the  second  and 
third."  This  symphony  was  never  completed.  The  work  as  it  stood 
was  turned  into  a  sonata  for  two  pianofortes.  The  first  two  move- 
ments became  later  the  first  and  the  second  of  the  pianoforte  con- 
certo in  D  minor,  and  the  third  is  the  movement  "Behold  all  flesh" 
in  "A  German  Requiem." 

A  performance  of  Schumann's  "Manfred"  also  excited  him  when  i 
he  was  twenty- two.  Kalbeck  has  much  to  say  about  the  influence 
of  these  works   and  the  tragedy  in  the   Schumann  family   over  ' 
Brahms,  as  the  composer  of  the  C  minor  Symphony.  The  contents  of  ! 
the  symphony,  according  to  Kalbeck,  portray  the  relationship  be- 
tween Brahms  and  Robert  and  Clara  Schumann.  The  biographer 
finds  significance  in  the  first  measures  poco  sostenuto  that  serve  as 
introduction  to  the  first  Allegro.  It  was  Richard  Grant  White  who 
said  of  the  German  commentator  on  Shakespeare  that  the  deeper  he 
dived  the  muddier  he  came  up. 

Just  when  Brahms  began  to  make  the  first  sketches  of  this  sym- 
phony is  not  exactly  known.  He  was  in  the  habit,  as  a  young  man, 
of  jotting  down  his  musical  thoughts  when  they  occurred  to  him. 
Later  he  worked  on  several  compositions  at  the  same  time  and  let 
them  grow  under  his  hand.  There  are  instances  where  this  growth 
was  of  very  long  duration.  He  destroyed  the  great  majority  of  his 
sketches.  The  few  that  he  did  not  destroy  are,  or  were  recently,  in 
the  Library  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  at  Vienna. 

In  1862  Brahms  showed  his  friend  Albert  Dietrich  an  early  ver- 
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sion  of  the  first  movement  of  the  symphony.  It  was  then  without 
the  introduction.  The  first  movement  was  afterwards  greatly 
changed.  Walter  Niemann  quotes  Brahms  as  saying  that  it  was  no 
laughing  matter  to  write  a  symphony  after  Beethoven;  "and  again, 
after  finishing  the  first  movement  of  the  First  Symphony,  he  ad- 
mitted to  his  friend  Levi :  'I  shall  never  compose  a  symphony !  You 
have  no  conception  of  how  the  likes  of  us  feel  when  we  hear  the 
tramp  of  a  giant  like  him  (Beethoven)  behind  us.' " 

The  symphony  was  produced  at  Carlsruhe  by  the  grand  duke's 
orchestra  on  November  4,  18.76.  Dessoff  conducted  from  manuscript. 
Brahms  was  present.  There  was  a  performance  a  few  days  later  at 
Mannheim,  where  Brahms  conducted. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
A  NEW  BOOK— 

"The 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA:  188M931" 

By  M.  A.  De  WOLFE  HOWE 

SemuCentennial  Edition 


It  is  seventeen  years  since  M.  A.  De  Wolfe 
Howe's  history  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
was  published.  The  Fiftieth  season  of  the  Orches- 
tra has  seemed  a  fitting  time  to  re-publish  this 
prized  narrative  of  its  earlier  days,  and  likewise  to 
record,  in  additional  chapters,  the  last  years  of  Dr. 
Muck's  conductorship,  and  those  of  Henri  Rabaud, 
Pierre  Monteux,  and  Dr.  Serge  Koussevitzky. 

New  appendices  will  include  a  complete  list  of 
the  music  played  at  the  regular  concerts,  giving 
the  dates  of  performances.  The  soloists  and  the 
personnel  through  fifty  years  are  also  recorded, 
and  the  address  on  Henry  Lee  Higginson  made  by 
Bliss  Perry  at  the  Bach  Festival,  March  25,  1931. 


The  Semi-Centennial  Edition  of  "The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra"  will  be  issued  at  a  retail  price  of  $2.50.  A  re- 
duction will  be  made,  however,  to  patrons  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Upon  receipt  of  a  mail  order  for  $  1.50, 
the  book  will  be  sent  to  you  immediately,  postpaid. 


Address— W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston 
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Bach 


Suite  for  Orchestra  No.  3,  in  D  major 


Beethoven 

Symphony   No.    7    in   A   major,    Opus    92 
Symphony  JSio.  3   in  E-flat  major,    "Eroica,"   Op.   55 

Brahms 

Symphony   No.    2    in   D   major,    Op.    73 
Symphony  No.   1   in   C  minor,   Op.   68 

Chabrieb 

"Gwendoline,"    (Entr'acte  Prelude  to  Act  II) 

Debussy 

"Prelude  a  l'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune   (Eglogue  de  S.  Mallarme)" 

Hadley 

"Salome,"  Tone  Poem  after  Oscar  Wilde's  Tragedy,  Op.  55 
Suite  for    Orchestra,    "Streets   of   Pekin" 

Handel 

Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra  in  B   minor,    No.   12 
Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra,   Op.  6,   No.   6,   G  minor 


Haydn 


Hill 


Symphony   No.   1,   in  E-flat 

Symphony  in  D  major    (B.   &   H.   No.   10) 


Symphony  No.   2   in   C   major 


MCKINLEY 

Masquerade 

MOUSSORGSKY 

Prelude   to    "Khovantchina" 
Mozart 


VIII.     April  30 


I.      October  16 
V.     February  19 


III.     December  11 
VIII.     April  30 


VI.     March  12 
I.      October  16 


IV.     January  15 
IV.      January   15 


II.     November  6 
V.     February  19 


IV.     January  15 
VII.     April  2 


VI.     March  12 

IV.      January      15 

VII.     April  2 


Overture,   "The  Magic  Flute" 

Symphony   in    G   minor    (Koechel   No.    550) 

Nabokov 

Symphonie  Lyrique 

RlMSKY-KORSAKOV 

Caprice  on   Spanish  Themes,    Op.   34 

"The  Russian  Easter,"    Overture  on  Themes   of   the   Russian 
Church,    Op.    36 

Steinert 

Leggenda   Sinfonica 

Strauss 

"Till  Ealenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  after  the  Old-fashioned  Roguish 
Manner"    in   Rondo   form,    Op.   28 

Stravinsky 

Capriccio  for  Piano   and   Orchestra 

Soloist:  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma 

Suite  from    "L'Oiseau   de  Feu"    ("The  Fire-Bird")    A  Danced 
Legend 

Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,   Op.  36 


III.     December   11 
III.     December  11 


Weber 


Prelude  to    "Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg" 
Prelude    and    Liebestod    from    "Tristan    und    Isolde" 


II.     November  6 

VI.     March  12 
VII.      April  2 

VII.      April  2 

I.      October   16 
V.      February   19 

VIII.      April    30 
II.     November  6 


I.      October  16 
VI.     March  12 


Weber 


Concert  Piece  in  F  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  Op.  79 
Soloist:  Alexander  Borovsky 

HENRY  HADLEY  conducted  the  concert  of  January  15 
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VII.     April  2 


|P  nf  N|i>  'qp  ijp  'qi'  "ill1  Mil1  H|i>  ill1  ■q 


Lewandos 

CLEANSERS-   LAUNDERERS  -  FUR  STORAGE 


Men !    Ever  have  a  thought  to  your  ward- 
robe? Some  of  the  things  Lewandos  can 
clean  and  refresh  for  you  are  Neckties 
Spats  Dress  Vests  Dressing  Gowns 
Sweaters  Hats  from  plug  to  felt 
from  cap  to  "Christy"  Coats 
Flannel  Trousers    How 
many  of  these  services 
do     YOU     use? 


TELEPHONES 


COM  monwealth  3900 
MIDdlesex  5700 


"YOU      CAN      RELY     ON      LEWANDOS 


f/ 


li.  .ill,  .ill,  .ill,  iilh  .ill,  dlh  ■■!■■  .ill.  .ill,  .if 
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FIFTY-FIRST  SEASON  — 193 1-1932 

SANDERS    THEATRE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVTTZKY,  Conductor 

A  SERIES  OF  EIGHT 
THURSDAY  EVENING  CONCERTS 

October  15  November  5  December  10 

January  14  February  18  March  10 

March  31  April  28 

Members  of  the  University  who  secured  season  tickets  for 
the  present  season  through  the  Bursar's  Office  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  re-subscribe  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  past. 

Subscribers  in  Non-University  sections  will  receive  an 
invitation  in  the  autumn  to  renew  their  subscriptions 
for  the  coming  season. 

Applications  for  seats  in  Non-University  sections  should 
be  addressed  to 

W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston 

All  season  tickets  are  $12  each 
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SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 


SEASON  1931-1932 


TWO   CONCERT   COURSES 


^ive  Sunday 
oAfternoons  c5%t  3.30 

Oct.  25  Nov.  22 

Jan.  3        Mar.  13        Apr.  3 

ROSA 

PONSELLE 

Soprano 
YEHUDI 

MENUHIN 

Violin 
LAWRENCE 

TIBBETT 

Baritone 
JESUS   MARIA 

SANROMA 

Piano 
The  DON 

COSSACKS 

SERGE  JAROFF,  Leader 


Gvenings  cKt  8.30 

Nov.  10  Jan.  9 

Feb.  16       Mar.  1        Apr.  12 

LILY 

PONS 

Soprano 
LA 

ARGENTINA 

Spanish  Dancer 
ROLAND 

HAYES 

Tenor 
WALTER 

GIESEKING 

Piano 
LONDON  SINGERS 

WITH 

JOHN  GOSS 


Season  Tickets  for  each  Series,  #5,  #7.50,  #10,  #12.50 
Choose  your  own  locations  now,  from  the 

AUTOMATIC    SUBSCRIPTION    BOARD 

in  the  Huntington  Avenue  Lobby 
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SYMPHONY  HALL     -    BOSTON 


THE  POPS 

Orchestra  of  Symphony  Players 
ARTHUR  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


Wednesday,    May    6 
OPENING  NIGHT 


PROGRAMME 

HUNGARIAN  MARCH,  "Rakoczy"   .        .        .        .        .        .  Berlioz 

OVERTURE  to  "Oberon" Weber 

MINUET  (for  String  Orchestra)    .        .        .        .        ..                .  Bolzoni 

FANTASIA,  "Carmen"          .                 Bizet 


TALES  FROM  JOHANN  STRAUSS Korngold 

LONDONDERRY  AIR         .        .        .        .   Arranged  by  Hamilton  Harty 

(For  violin  solo,  string  orchestra  and  harp) 

"LES  PRELUDES,"  Symphonic  Poem  No.  2  .  Liszt 


"GIRL  CRAZY,"  Selection Gershwin 

CZARDAS  from  the  Opera  "Ghost  of  the  Warrior"  .        .   Grossman 

THE  RIDEIOF^THE  VALKYRIES     .        .        .        .        .        .      Wagner 
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Boston  University 
College   of   Music 

JOHN  P.  MARSHALL,  D.  Mus.,  Dean 


Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music 

FOUR- YEAR  COURSE 


Music  Supervisor's 

Certificate 

TWO-YEAR  COURSE 


For  information  address 

THE  REGISTRAR 

29  EXETER  STREET,  BOSTON 


BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

PROGRAMME  BOOKS 

Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  all  works  performed  during  the 
season  ("musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art 
annual  of  to-day" — W.  J.  Henderson,  New  York 
Sun),  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

PRICE.  $6.00  SYMPHONY  HALL 


FOR 


in  Educational  Institutions 
Also  for  CHURCH  MUSICIANS, 

GUIDANCE,  COUNSELLING 
Address,  HENRY  C  LAHEE 
Boston  Musical  and  Educational  Bureau 

513  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


VIOLINIST  AND  TEACHER 

Member  of  Music  Faculty  Address:  78  Lake  View  Avenue 

The  Beaver  Country  Day  School  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts  Telephone  University  4230 


TEACHER    OF     SINGING 

77A    CHARLES    STREET 
HAYMARKET  6634 


Age  3-5,  Thursdays  at  3.30 
Age  6-10,  Wednesdays  at  3.30 
Classes  Limited  to  Ten  Each 
4  SHADY  HILL  SQUARE 
Univ.  7397 


OF 

Rhythm,  Folk  Singing,  Ear  Training 

ETHEL  MARTIEN 
PIANIST 


REFERENCES 
Mrs.  James  Sturgis  Pray 

993  Memorial  Drive 

Mrs.  Langdon  Warner 

63  Garden  Street 


announces  the  seventeenth  year  of  his 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

CONCORD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

JUNE  22  to  JULY  17,  1931  CIRCULAR  ON  APPLICATION 


MAY  SLEEPER-RUGGLES 

TEACHER  OF  VOICE 

Singing  and  Speaking 

Voice  Development  and  Restoration 

Residence  Studio 

Hampden  Hall,  8  Plympton  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Tel.  University  2639 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 


MONDAYS 

Steinway  Hall 
New  York  City 


STUDIO 

Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Bostoi 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


Sty?  Emum  g>rl}00l  of  Mmxt 

44  CHURCH  STREET  ESTABLISHED  1915  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


(Member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 

On  the  Faculty  of  the  School  as       TEACHER  OF  THE  VIOLA 

Catalogue  on  Request Phone:  Univ.  0956 


Studios: 

129  NEWBURY  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
Commonwealth  0539 


VIOLIN  TEACHER 
Assistant  to  Harrison  Keller 


206  W.  EMERSON  STREET 
MELROSE,  MASS. 
Melrose  2796  M 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

STUDIO:  46  WESTLAND  AVENUE  Telephone  Commonwealth  5984 


Matthay  Principles 
Monthly  student  classes 


PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 
83  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON 


Telephones  \  Kenmore  8258 
\  Reading  0447-J 


FRANK 


ERNESTO 

r 


VOICE,  PROGRAMME  BUILDING,    CONCERT  PIANIST  WEEKLY  MUSICALES 

ACCOMPANYING  AND  PIANO        PEDAGOGUE  THURSDAYS,  3:30 

The  following  use  and  endorse  the  La  Forge  method  of  voice  production:  WEAF 

Mme.  Frances  Alda,  Mme.  Margaret  Matzenauer,  Miss  Emma  Otero,  Messrs.  Lawrence  Tibbett, 

Richard  Crooks,  Harrington  van  Hoesen,  and  many  others.  Telephone:  Trafalgar  8993 

Address:  14  West  68th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  SUMMER  SCHOOL  TO  SEPTEMBER  1st 


EDWARD    SCHUBERTH    &    COMPANY 

Importers.  Music  Publishers  and  Dealers.  11  East  22nd  Street,  New  York 

PUBLISHERS'  AGENTS  IN  THF  UNITED  STATES  FOR 
Steingraeber  Edition,  Leipzig  Gould  &  Bolttler.  London  J.  B.  Cramer  &  Co.,  London 

Cotta  Edition,  Stuttgart  Forsyth  Bros.,  Ltd.,  London  Cary  &  Co.,  London 

Practical  Pianoforte  School  Beal,  Stuttard  &  Co.,  London  F.  Hcfmeister.-Germer   Works,  Leipzig 

Banks  &  Co.,  York  Joseph  Williams,  Ltd.,  London        Bach-Boekelmar  Works 

AGENTS  FOR  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF,  H.  GERMER'S  INSTRUCTIVE  EDITIONS 
SEND  FOR  A  FREE  THEMATIC  CATALOG 


PIANO,  ORGAN,  COACHING 

Studio:  TRINITY  COURT 
175  DARTMOUTH  STREET,  BOSTON 

(Kenmore  8431) 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

STEINERT  HALL 

162  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON 

Telephone  Hubbard  6677 


PIANO  STUDIOS 

282  Dartmouth  Street,  Boston 

41  Concord  Avenue,  Cambridge 
Telephone:  Commonwealth  4994 


TENOR 

Special  attention  to  the  speaking  and  singing 
voice  in  relation  to  the  motion  picture  art. 
Studio:  4  WEST  40th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Opposite  Public  Library  Tel.  Penn.  4792 


BARITONE 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Associate  Teacher  and  Representative  of 

FRANTZ  PROSCHOWSKI;  CHICAGO 

30  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE  Room  406 


Banks  Are  Men 

i\ OTHING  else  counts.  Bricks 
and  marble  can  be  built  into  tombs  as  easily  as 
into  thriving  business  offices.  Left  to  itself,  money 
is  lifeless  metal,  and  stocks  and  bonds  are  only 
engraved  paper. 

Only  the  human  touch  can  bring  money  to  life. 
Whenever  a  man  manages  money,  it  has  infinite 
power  for  good.  Whenever  money  is  wisely  in- 
vested, it  works  with  energy  for  the  benefit  of  its 
owner  and  of  the  whole  community. 

The  Lee,  Higginson  Trust  Company  is  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  some  of  the  large  estates 
in  New  England,  and  administers  them  in  ways 
that  benefit  the  owners  and  their  heirs.  Every  in- 
vestment in  a  fiduciary  account  is  approved  by  the 
Trust  Committee  and  its  purchase  for  an  individ- 
ual account  is  passed  upon  by  a  senior  officer  of 
this  company. 

Whether  your  financial  problems  are  large  or 
small,  you  can  bring  them  here  with  confidence 
they  will  receive  skilled  and  personal  attention. 

LEE,  HIGGINSON  TRUST  CO. 

50  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

UPTOWN-  CORNER  OF  CLARENDON  AND  BOYLSTON  STREETS 

[ESTATE    ANALYSIS    •    INVESTMENT    MANAGEMENT   •    EXECUTORSHIP  "| 
LIFE  INSURANCE  TRUSTS    •    LIVING  TRUSTS    •    TRUSTS  UNDER  WILLS  J 


Providence  Programmes 


E.  F.  ALBEE  THEATRE         .  .         PROVIDENCE 

Tuesday  Evening,  November  18,  at  8.15 


PR5GRHAAE 


Mrs*  John  A*  Tuckerman  Kenmore  9412 


Madame  et  La  Jetme  Fille 


INCORPORATED 


130  Newbury  Street,  Boston 

♦  ♦Sport    Costumes** 
Day  and  Evening  Dresses 

also 
Ready  to  wear  and 
Made  to  order  clothes  for 
Girls    14    years    up 

Our  Gash  Policy  Permits  Moderate  Prices 

Christmas  Novelties 
•    •♦'.♦    jnaLS    •■"•■•♦ 


MRS.  E.  N.  POTTER,  JR. 
553  Madison  Avenue  New  York  City 


E.  F.  ALBEE  THEATRE 


PROVIDENCE 


FIFTIETH  SEASON,  1930-1931 
INC. 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER   18,  at  8.15 

WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


COPYRIGHT,    1930,    BY   BOSTON   SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA,   INC. 

THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


FREDERICK  P.  CABOT  . 
BENTLEY  W.  WARREN 
ERNEST   B.   DANE 


FREDERICK  P.  CABOT 
ERNEST  B.  DANE 
N.  PENROSE  HALLOWELL 
M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE 
JOHN  ELLERTON  LODGE 


President 

Vice-President 

Treasurer 

FREDERICK   E.    LOWELL 
ARTHUR  LYMAN 
EDWARD   M.   PICKMAN 
HENRY   B.   SAWYER 
BENTLEY   W.    WARREN 


W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager 


G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manager 


THE  PIANO  OF  PADEREWSKI/ 
OF  HOFMANN  IS  WELL 
WITHIN     YOUR     REACH 


No  matter  what  the  size 
of  your  living-room  or  the 
decoration  of  your  music- 
room,  there  is  a  Steinway 
model  that  will  be  appro- 
priate. There  are  the  hand- 
some standard  cases  created 
in  fine  woods  and  ivory,  as 
well   as   cases  inspired  by 
the  great  periods  of  art  and 
decoration.  •  And  the  owner  of 
one    of    these    beautiful    instru- 
ments need  never  buy  another 
piano.    For  every  Steinway,  re- 
gardless of  size,  model  or  price, 
is  a  true  Steinway,  capable  of  a 
half  century  of  perfect  service. 
•    Visit    the    nearest    Steinway 


A  new  Steinway  Upright  piano  can     d*  G%  *W  ^ 

be  bought  for  a  total  as  low  as     *  0  M  3 

plus  transportation 

*4  ^\Q/      i  balance   in 

■  w/0    ClOWn   three  years 

This  means  that  the  Steinway  Upright 
may  be  obtained  with  a  cash  deposit 
of  only  $87.50.  Payment  of  the  bal- 
ance is  made  in  monthly  instalments 
of  under  $26.00  over  a  three-year 
period.  Any  Steinway  may  be  pur- 
chased on  the  plan  of  10%  down, 
balance  in  three  years.  Used  pianos 
accepted  in  partial  exchange.  .  .  . 
Steinway  &  Sons,  Steinway  Hall,  109 
West  57th  Street,  New  York  City,  just 
west  of  Sixth  Avenue. 


dealer  today,  where  models  of 
the  Instrument  of  the  Immortals 
are  on  display.  Listen  to  a  great 
composition  played  on  a  great 
piano.  It  will  be  a  memorable 
experience. 


The  Steinway  Baby  Grand — A  Steinway  of 
this  size  and  power  ...  at  $1375  ...  is  an  ex- 
traordinary value.  It  may  be  obtained  with  a 
down  payment  of  $137.50.  Payment  of  balance 
is  made  in  decreasing  monthly  instalments  of 
under  $41.00  over  a  three-year  period.  Its  beau- 
tiful finish  harmonizes  with  any  plan  of  interior 
decoration.  Its  size  is  such  as  to  conserve  floor 
space  and  still  retain  that  beauty  and  breadth 
of  tone  which  a  true  grand  piano  ought  to  have. 
There  are  many  Steinway  sizes,  including  period 
models. 


■■■■i  moueiB. 

ITEINWA7 


THE  INSTRUMENT  OF  THE  IMMORTALS 


Represented  in  Boston  and  other  New  England  cities  by  M.  bteinert  <&.  Sons 
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Fiftieth   Season,    1930-1931 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Burgin,  R. 

Concert-master 
Theodorowicz,   J. 

Hansen,  E. 
Pinfield,  C. 

Thillois,  F. 
Mayer,  P. 


Elcus,  G. 
Kreinin,  B. 

Lauga,  N. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Zung,  M. 
Diamond,  S. 


Violins. 

Gundersen,  R. 
Kassman,  N. 


Sauvlet,  H. 
Hamilton,  V. 


Cherkassky,  P 
Eisler,  D. 


Fedorovsky,  P. 
Leveen,  P. 

Knudson,  C. 
Zide,  L. 


Leibovici,  J. 
Tapley,  R. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Fiedler,  B. 


Bryant,  M. 
Murray,  J. 

Beale,  M. 
Del  Sordo,  R. 

Stonestreet,  L. 
Erkelens,  H. 

Messina,  S. 
Seiniger,  S. 

Violas. 

Lefranc,  J. 
Artieres,  L. 

Fourel,  G. 
Cauhape,  J. 

Avierino,  N. 

Gerhardt,  S. 

Bernard,  A. 
Van  Wynbergen,  C. 

Grover,  H. 

Werner,  H.                    Fiedler,  A. 

Deane,  C. 

Jacob,  R. 

Violoncellos. 

Bedetti,  J. 
Zighera,  A. 

Langendoen,  J. 
Barth,  C. 

Chardon,  Y. 
Droeghmans,  H. 

Stockbridge,  C.     Fabrizio,  E. 
Warnke,  J.             Marjollet,  L. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Vondrak,  A. 

Lemaire,  J. 
Oliver,  F. 

Ludwig,  O. 
Frankel,  I. 

Girard,  H.                   Moleux,  G 
Dufresne,  G.              Kelley,  A. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Gillet,  F. 
Devergie,  J. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

Polatschek,  V. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Allegra,  E. 

(E-flat  Clarinet) 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Panenka,  E. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horn. 

Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Speyer,  L. 

Mimart,  P. 

Piller,  B. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets 

m 

Trombones. 

Boettcher,  G. 
Pogrebniak,  S. 
Van  Den  Berg,  C. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Schindler,  G. 
Lannoye,  M. 
Blot,  G. 

Mager,  G. 
Lafosse,  M. 
Grundey,  T. 
Perret,  G. 
Voisin,  R. 
Mann,  J. 

Raichman,  J. 
Hansotte,  L. 
Kenfield,  L. 
Adam,  E. 

Tubas. 

Harps. 

Timpani. 

Percussiow 

Sidow,  P. 
Adam,  E. 

Zighera,  B. 
Caughey,  E. 

Ritter,  A. 
Polster,  M. 

Sternburg,  S. 
White,  L. 

Organ. 

Celesta. 

Librarian. 

Snow,  A. 

Fiedler,  A. 

Rogers,  L.  T. 

America's 
Finest  Pianoforte 


•       •       • 


Jtasxm&lBmttlttt 


$1575  and  upward 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  today  is  at  the  apex  of  its  greatness ! 
In  beauty  of  tone,  clarity,  and  in  power,  it  far  excels  other  pianos — 
indeed,  it  surpasses  even  its  own  previous  models.  Research  and 
experimental  work — a  constant  seeking  for  something  beyond — have 
brought  forth  wonderful  developments  in  tone  and  action.  And  never 
before  was  the  mechanical  work  so  fine,  so  precise,  for  the  question  of 
cost  does  not  enter  into  the  construction  of  Mason  &  Hamlin  Pianos. 

The  Mason  &C  Hamlin  piano  is  made  for  those  who  appreciate, 
and  who  can  afford,  the  very  finest !  Lovingly,  carefully,  each  instrument 
is  brought  to  a  finished  masterpiece  ;  there  is  never  a  thought  of  haste 
nor  hurry.  Naturally  but  few  can  be  given  to  the  world  each  year  and 
the  cost  must  be  necessarily  higher.  But,  to  the  home  or  studio  for- 
tunate enough  to  possess  a  Mason  SC  Hamlin  Piano  comes  a  prestige 
that  no  other  instrument  can  bring. 

Once  you  have  heard  this  supreme  instrument — this  long-sought 
voice  of  glorious  tone — you  will  know  why  the  true  lover  of  music 
can  never  be  happy  with  a  piano  less  perfect.  Won't  you  visit  our 
Piano  Salons  soon  ? 

Exclusive  Rhode  Island  Representatives 
For  The  Following  Pianos  Of  Renown : 

"Mason  &  Hamlin,  Knabe,  Chickering, 

Ivers  &  Pond,  J.  &  C.  Fischer, 

Marshall  &  Wendell,  Haines  Bros.,  Kohler  &  Campbell 

The  Incomparable  AMPICO 


PIANO  SALONS 


FOURTH  FLOOR 


E.  F.  ALBEE  THEATRE  .  .  .  PROVIDENCE 

Two  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Concert  in  Providence 


Fiftieth  Season,   1930-1931 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  18 
AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Bach 


I.     Adagio. 
II.     Vivace. 


Two  Preludes  (Arranged  for  String  Orchestra  by 
Pick-Mangiagalli) 


Beethoven  .         .         .         .         Symphony  No.  7  in  A  major,  Opus  92 

I.  Poco  sostenuto;  Vivace. 

II.  Allegretto. 

III.  Presto;  Assai  meno  presto;  Tempo  primo. 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio. 


Moussorgsky 


'Pictures  at  an  Exhibition,"  Pianoforte  Pieces 
arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel 


Promenade — Gnomes — Tuileries — Bydlo — Ballet  of  Chicks  in 
their  Shells — Samuel  Goldenberg  and  Schmuyle  —  Limoges; 
the  Market-place— Catacombs  (Conmortuisin  lingua  mortua) — 
The  Hut  on  Fowls'  Legs — The  Great  Gate  at  Kiev. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony. 


For  the  music  on  these  programmes,  visit  the  Music  Department  at  the  Providence 

Public  Library 
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Winter  Cruises 

ON     SUMMER     SEAS 


MEDITERRANEAN 

<LThe  only  cruise  to  visit 
Nice  for  its  giddy  Mardi 
Gras  Carnival.  Besides  that 
it  makes  the  complete  cir- 
cuit of  the  Mediterranean. 
There  are  ten  memorable 
days  in  Egypt  .  .  .  three  in 
the  Holy  Land.  There  are 
visits  to  Constantinople ;  to 
Athens,  Venice  and  Naples ; 
to  both  Algiers  and  Tunis ; 
at  Gibraltar  and  Granada. 
Lovely  Taormina  in  Sicily 
is  on  the  program  . . .  Ajac- 
cio  in  Corsica,  Napoleon's 
birthplace  .  .  .  the  islands 
of  Malta  and  Rhodes  .  .  . 
historic  and  picturesque 
walled  cities  in  Jugoslavia. 
Sailing  January  31,  on  the 
S.  S.  "Carinthia" 
"Kates,  $1000  and  upward 

LAND  CRUISES  TO 
CALIFORNIA 

Through  Southern  California 
by  Automobile 


ROUND  the  WORLD 

Sailing  January  21,  1931 

On  the  North  German  Lloyd 
liner  ' '  Columbus  "  —  largest, 
finest,  and  fastest  liner  ever 
to  make  a  world  cruise.  The 
great  speed  of  the  ship  means 
less  time  at  sea  than  on  any 
other  cruise  round  the  world. 


TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

Through  Spring  &  Summer 


^A.  cruise  of  unusual 
completeness  &  distinction 

CTen  days  in  Japan . . .  dur- 
ing Cherry  Blossom  Season. 
Eleven  days  in  India  with 
trips  to  the  famous  cities  of 
the  interior.  Seven  days  in 
China,  with  a  trip  to  Peking. 
There  are  visits  to  places 
that  cruises  do  not  usually 
reach  .  .  .  Penang,  Malacca, 
Siam,  Zamboanga  in  the 
Philippines,  Macassar  on 
the  Dutch  island  of  Celebes 
.  .  .  and  to  Ceylon,  Java, 
Manila,  Egypt,  etc.  With  op- 
tional trips  to  lovely  Bali, 
and  to  stupendous  Angkor. 

107  days  from  New  York 
to  New  York 

%ates,  $2000  and  upward 


WEST  INDIES 

CLFour  cruises  on  the  new 
' ' Statendam  "  —  the  largest 
and  most  luxurious  ship  to 
sail  on  a  Caribbean  cruise 
during  this  Winter. 
CUFor  a  holiday  these  cruises 
are  unequalled . . .  their  lazy 
days  on  the  great  liner  are 
pleasant  and  restful;  their 
visits  to  strange  foreign  cit- 
ies, interesting  and  refresh- 
ing. Their  programs  include 
Havana  (2  days);  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  Porto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands;  French 
Martinique;  British  Jamaica, 
Barbados  and  Trinidad  and 
Nassau;  Dutch  Curacao; 
Venezuela  and  black  Haiti. 

Sailing  on  December  20  (16  days); 

January  8  (16  days);  January  27 

(25  days);  February  24  (25  days). 

%ates,  $227.50  and  upward 

LAND  CRUISES  TO 
MEXICO 

With  Nine  Days  in  Mexico  City 

TOURS  TO 
SOUTH  AMERICA 

Complete  Trips  of  Three  Months 


RAYMOND    &   WHITCOMB    COMPANY 


AYLSWORTH  TRAVEL  SERVICE,  36  WEYBOSSET  STREET 
CHURCH     TICKET    AGENCY,    54     EXCHANGE     STKEET 


Two  Preludes  (arranged  by  Riccardo  Pick-Mangiagalli  for  String 
Orchestra) Johann  Sebastian  Bach 


(Bach  born  at  Eisenach  on  March  21,  1685 ;  died  at  Leipsic  on  July  28,  1750. 
Mangiagalli  born  at  Strakonitz,  Bohemia,  on  July  10,  1882,  of  a  Czech  father  and 

an  Italian  mother;  living  at  Milan) 

Bach's  Suites  and  sonatas  for  the  violin  were  probably  composed 
during  his  sojourn  at  Cothen  (1717-23).*  His  father  had  played  on 
a  stringed  instrument  and  had  taught  him  the  violin  when  he  was 
a  young  boy.  One  of  Bach's  duties  when  he  was  at  Weimar  (1708- 
i  17)  was  to  play  in  the  Duke's  band.  He  liked  the  viola,  he  said, 
"because  he  was  in  the  middle  of  things." 

The  first  Prelude  in  Pick-Mangiagalli's  transcription,  is  the  one 
in  D  minor  prefaced  to  the  D  minor  fugue  No.  9  for  organ,  in  the 
Bach  Gesellschaft  Edition. 

The  second  Prelude  is  the  Prelude  of  the  Third  Partita  (E 
major,  3-4).  This  brilliant  movement  was  afterwards  developed  into 
the  symphony  at  the  beginning  of  the  Kathswahl  Cantata  "Wir 
danken  dir  Gott,"  first  performed  at  Leipsic  in  1731.  This  Pre- 
lude is  also  the  first  movement  in  Sigismund  Bachrich's  (1841-1913) 
Suite  of  Bach's  "Prelude,  Adagio,  and  Gavotte  in  Kondo  form." 
arranged   for   string   orchestra,   which   was   first   performed   at   a 

•  Some  think  they  may  have  been  written  at  Weimar. 


ABSOLUTE  PERFECTION 
IN  TRAVEL  SERVICE 
IS    OUR   CONSTANT  AIM 

Church  Travel  Agency 


54  Exchange  Street 


Providence,  Rhode  Island 


Philharmonic  Concert  at  Vienna  in  1878.  The  first  performance  in 
Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
October  18,  1884,  Mr.  Grericke  conductor. 

Bach's  six  solo  sonatas  and  six  violoncello  sonatas  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  autograph  title-pages,  to  be  played  without  accompani- 
ment, "Violono  solo  senza  basso,"  "Violoncello  solo  senza  basso," 
yet  some  students  of  Bach  have  thought  that  he  intended  to  have 
the  sonatas  accompanied  by  a  clavichord.  Mendelssohn  and  Schu- 
mann wrote  accompaniments  for  the  chaconne  in  the  Second 
Partita  for  violin,  and  Schumann  wrote  accompaniments  for  cer- 
tain sonatas.  In  Bach's  time  it  was  the  custom  for  a  composer  to 
leave  a  portion  of  his  work  unwritten,  and  the  clavichord  was 
taken  for  granted  in  almost  every  combination  of  instruments. 


*    • 


Mr.  Pick-Mangiagalli  writes  about  the  two  Preludes:  "In  the 
Second  Prelude  under  the  first  violin  part  (which  I  have  left  in  its 
original  form),  I  have  composed  the  other  parts  in  the  strict  con- 
trapuntal manner  of  Bach.  My  transcription  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  one  made  by  Bach  himself  for  organ  and  strings.  I 
think  that  these  two  Preludes,  performed  by  numerous  and  good 
players  of  stringed  instruments,  should  be  effective,  especially  the 
Second." 

*    * 

Art-Song  in  America 

by 
WILLIAM  TREAT  UPTON 

A  comprehensive  and  interesting  study  of  the  development  of  song- 
composition  in  America,  from  its  earliest  beginnings  to  1930,  illus- 
trated by  more  than  a  hundred  generous  quotations  from  representa- 
tive songs  made  clearly  legible  for  playing  at  the  piano.  Invaluable 
to  the  student  of  music  history  and  music-lover  in  general,  and  as  a 
handbook  of  the  best  material  for  singers  and  vocal  teachers.  A  frank, 
unbiased  critique  based  on  the  study  of  the  songs  themselves. 

Cloth,  $3.00 

Oliver  Ditson  Company 

179  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Riccardo  Pick-Mangiagalli,  whose  Prelude  and  Fugue  for  Or- 
chestra were  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  October  11,  1929,  was  a  pupil  of  the  Milan  Con- 
servatory, where  he  took  lessons  in  composition  under  Vincenzo 
Ferroni  and  piano  lessons  of  Vincenzo  Appiani.  He  received  his 
diploma  in  1903.  He  gave  concerts  in  Germany  and  Austria.  Ger- 
man publishers  were  the  first  to  pay  attention  to  him,  but  the 
greater  part  of  his  music  is  published  by  Ricordi. 

The  list  of  his  works  includes : 

Ballets:  "La  Berceuse";  "II  Salice  d'Oro"  (La  Scala,  Milan, 
1913 — it  was  performed  for  fourteen  successive  nights)  ;  "II  Caril- 
lon Magico"  (La  Scala,  Milan,  fall  of  1918;  also  performed  at 
Rome,  Florence,  Palermo,  Varese,  Bergamo)  ;  "Sumitra"  (1917) ; 
"Basi  e  Bote,"  a  lyric  comedy  in  Venetian  dialect,  text  by  Arrigo 
Boito  (Argentina  Theatre,  Rome,  March  3,  1927 — Mariano  Stabile, 
Arlecchino ;  Sassone  Sost,  Colombina;  Alessio  de  Paolis,  Florinda; 
Autori  as  Pantaleone). 

Symphonic  Works:  "Notturno  e  Rondo,  Fantastico,"  for  orches- 
tra; Symphonic  Poem,  "Sortilegi"  (1918)  for  pianoforte  and  orches- 
tra; Ballata  Sinfonica,  for  full  orchestra;  Two  Preludes,  for 
orchestra;  Petite  Suite;  Four  Poems  for  orchestra. 

Chamber  Music:  String  Quartet  in  G  minor,  Op.  18;  a  violin 
sonata,  E  minor,  Op.  8;  piano  pieces;  songs. 

The  Notturno  and  Rondo  Fantastico  were  performed  at  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  on  January  7,  1921,  by  La  Scala  Orchestra,  conducted 
by  Arturo  Toscanini. 

His  Prelude  and  Fugue  were  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  on  October  11,  1929. 


ANNE  GILBRETH  CROSS 
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Truly  named 

>y  THE  INSTR  UMENT  Of 
THE  IMMORTALS 
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instrument  has  been  chosen  and  beloved  by 

the    great   musicians,    and    for  an   equal 

length  of  time  it  has  been  the  piano  by 

which  others  have  been  judged.. 

To  own  a  Stein  way  means  that  you  need  never 

buy  another  piano,  and  the  purchase  of  this 

instrument  is  made  so  easy  that  no  other 

instrument  should  be  considered. 


Only  10%  of  the  purchase  price  need 
be  paid  down,  the  balance  may  be 
extended    over    a     period    of   years. 


M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

Steinert  Building,  497  Westminster  Street,  Providence 
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Symphony,  A  major,  No.  7,  Op.  92.     .     .     .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827) 

The  first  sketches  of  this  symphony  were  probably  made  before 
1811  or  even  1810.  Several  of  them  in  the  sketch  book  that  belonged 
to  Gustave  Petter  of  Vienna  and  was  analyzed  by  Nottenbohm,  were 
for  the  first  movement.*  Two  sketches  for  the  famous  Allegretto  are 
mingled  with  phrases  of  the  Quartet  in  C  major,  Op.  59,  No.  3,  dedi- 
cated in  1818  to  Count  Rasoumovsky.  One  of  the  two  bears  the 
title :  "Anfang  Variations."  There  is  a  sketch  for  the  Scherzo,  first 
in  F  major,  then  in  C  major,  with  the  indication:  "Second  part." 
Another  sketch  for  the  Scherzo  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the 
beginning  of  the  "Dance  of  Peasants"  in  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  for 
which  reason  it  was  rejected.  In  one  of  the  sketches  for  the  Finale, 
Beethoven  wrote:  "Goes  at  first  in  F-sharp  minor,  then  in  C-sharp 
minor."  He  preserved  this  modulation,  but  did  not  use  the  theme 
to  which  the  indication  was  attached.  Another  motive  in  the  Finale 
as  sketched  was  the  Irish  air,  "Nora  Creina,"  for  which  he  wrote  an 
accompaniment  at  the  request  of  George  Thomson,  the  collector  of 
Scottish,  Welsh,  and  Irish  melodies. 

Thayer  states  that  Beethoven  began  the  composition  of  the  Seventh 
Symphony  in  the  spring  of  1812.  Prod'homme  believes  that  the 
work  was  begun  in  the  winter  of  1811-12. 

The  autograph  manuscript  that  belongs  to  the  Mendelssohn  family 
of  Berlin  bears  the  inscription :  "Sinf onie.  L.  v.  Bthvn  1812  13ten 
M."  A  blundering  binder  cut  the  paper  so  that  only  the  first  line 
of  the  M  is  to  be  seen.  There  has,  therefore,  been  a  dispute  whether 
the  month  was  May,  June,  or  July.  Beethoven  wrote  to  Varena  on 
May  8,  1812:  "I  promise  you  immediately  a  wholly  new  symphony 
for  the  next  Academy,  and,  as  I  now  have  opportunity,  the  copying 

•See  the   Thayer-Krehbiel  "Life   of   Beethoven."   Vol.   II,   pp.   151,   152. 
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68  years  of  skillful  yesterdays  in  order  to  give 
you  today's  Baldwin  of  countless  tomorrows. 


BAUER 

at 

the 

BALDWIN 


HAROLD  BAUER writes  of  the  Baldwin 

"I  feel  privileged  to  join  so  distinguished  a  group  and 
I  look  forward  to  playing  upon  an  instrument  which 
my  closest  examination  has  shown  to  possess  all  the 
qualities  I  desire  in  order  to  bring  beautiful  music  to 
my  audiences." 

Baldwin  Pianos  are  on  display  and  sale  exclusively  at  the  warerooms  of 


House  of 


Meiklejohn 

297  Weybosset  St.,  Providence 
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will  not  cost  you  a  heller."  He  wrote  on  July  19 :  "A  new  symphony 
is  now  ready.  As  the  Archduke  Rudolph  will  have  it  copied,  you 
will  be  at  no  expense  in  the  matter."  It  is  generally  believed  that 
the  symphony  was  completed  May  13,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be 
performed  at  a  concert  at  Whitsuntide. 

Other  works  composed  in  1812  were  the  Eighth  Symphony,  a 
pianoforte  trio  in  one  movement  (B-flat  major),  three  Equale  for 
trombones,  the  sonata  in  G  major  for  pianoforte  and  violin,  Op.  96, 
and  some  of  the  Irish  and  Welsh  melodies  for  Thomson. 

The  score  of  the  Symphony  was  dedicated  to  the  Count  Moritz  von 
Fries  and  published  in  1816.  The  edition  for  the  pianoforte  was 
dedicated  to  the  Tsarina  Elizabeth  Alexievna  of  All  the  Russias. 

The  Seventh  and  Eighth  Symphonies  were  probably  played  over 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Archduke  Rudolph's  in  Vienna  on  April  20, 
1813.  Beethoven  in  the  same  month  vainly  endeavored  to  produce 
them  at  a  concert.  The  first  performance  of  the  Seventh  was  at 
Vienna  in  the  large  hall  of  the  University,  on  December  8,  1813. 

Malzel,  the  famous  maker  of  automata,  exhibited  in  Vienna  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1812-13  his  automatic  trumpeter  and  panharmoni- 
con.  The  former  played  a  French  cavalry  march  with  calls  and 
tunes;  the  latter  was  composed  of  the  instruments  used  in  the 
ordinary  military  band  of  the  period, — trumpets,  drums,  flutes, 
clarinets,  oboes,  cymbals,  triangle,  etc.  The  keys  were  moved  by  a 
cylinder.  Overtures  by  Handel  and  Cherubini  and  Haydn's  Military 
Symphony  were  played  with  ease  and  precision.  Beethoven  planned 
his  "Wellington's  Sieg,"  or  "Battle  of  Vittoria,"  for  this  machine. 
Malzel  made  arrangements  for  a  concert, — a  concert  "for  the  benefit 
of  Austrian  and  Bavarian  soldiers  disabled  at  the  battle  of  Hanau."* 

*For  a  full  account  of  the  bitter  quarrel  between  Beethoven  and  Malzel  over  the 
"Schlacht  Symphonie,"  see  "Beethoven's  Letters"  edited  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Kalischer 
(London,    1909),   Vol.    I,   pp.    322-326.      The   two    were   afterwards    reconciled. 
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The  arrangements  for  this  charity  concert  were  made  in  haste,  for 
several  musicians  of  reputation  were  then,  as  birds  of  passage,  in 
Vienna,  and  they  wished  to  take  parts.  Among  the  distinguished 
players  were  Salieri  and  Hummel,  who  looked  after  the  "cannon" 
in  "Wellington's  Sieg" ;  the  young  Meyerbeer,  who  beat  a  bass  drum 
and  of  whom  Beethoven  said  to  Tomaschek:  "Ha!  ha!  ha!  I  was 
not  at  all  satisfied  with  him;  he  never  struck  on  the  beat;  he  was 
always  too  late,  and  I  was  obliged  to  speak  to  him  rudely.  Ha !  ha ! 
ha!  I  could  do  nothing  with  him;  he  did  not  have  the  courage  to 
strike  on  the  beat !"  Spohr  and  Mayseder  were  seated  at  the  second 
and  third  violin  desks,  and  Schuppanzigh  was  the  concert-master; 
the  celebrated  Dragonetti  was  one  of  the  double-basses.  Beethoven 
conducted. 

The  programme  was  as  follows:  "A  brand-new  symphony,"  the 
Seventh,  in  A  major,  by  Beethoven;  two  marches,  one  by  Dussek, 
the  other  by  Pleyel,  played  by  Malzel's  automatic  trumpeter  with 
full  orchestral  accompaniment;  "Wellington's  Sieg,  oder  die 
Schlacht  bei  Vittoria."  "Wellington's  Sieg"  was  completed  in  Oc- 
tober, 1813,  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  Wellington  over  the  French 
troops  in  Spain  on  June  21  of  that  year.  Malzel  had  persuaded 
Beethoven  to  compose  the  piece  for  his  panharmonicon.  He  fur- 
nished material  for  it  and  gave  him  the  idea  of  using  "God  Save  the 
King"  as  the  subject  of  a  lively  fugue.  He  purposed  to  produce 
the  work  at  concerts,  so  as  to  raise  money  enough  for  him  and 
Beethoven  to  visit  London.  A  shrewd  fellow,  he  said  that  if  the 
"Battle  Symphony"  were  scored  for  orchestra  and  played  in  Vienna 
with  success,  an  arrangement  for  his  panharmonicon  would  then 
be  of  more  \alue  to  him.  Beethoven  dedicated  the  work  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  afterwards  George  IV.,  and  forwarded  a  copy  to 
him,  but  the  "First  Gentleman  in  Europe"  never  acknowledged  the 
compliments     "Wellington's  Sieg"  was  not  performed  in  London 
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until  February  10,  1815,  when  it  had  a  great  run.  The  news  of  this 
success  pleased  Beethoven  very  much.  He  made  a  memorandum  of 
it  in  the  note-book  which  he  carried  with  him  to  taverns. 

This  benefit  concert  was  brilliantly  successful.  There  was  a 
repetition  of  it  December  12  with  the  same  prices  of  admission,  ten 
and  five  florins.  The  net  profit  of  the  two  performances  was  four 
thousand  six  gulden.  Spohr  tells  us  that  the  new  pieces  gave  "ex- 
traordinary pleasure,  especially  the  symphony;  the  wondrous  sec- 
ond movement  was  repeated  at  each  concert;  it  made  a  deep,  endur- 
ing impression  on  me.  The  performance  was  a  masterly  one,  in 
spite  of  the  uncertain  and  often  ridiculous  conducting  by  Bee- 
thoven." Gloggl  was  present  at  a  rehearsal  when  the  violinists 
refused  to  play  a  passage  in  the  symphony,  and  declared  that  it 
could  not  be  played.  "Beethoven  told  them  to  take  their  parts  home 
and  practise  them;  then  the  passage  would  surely  go."  It  was  at 
these  rehearsals  that  Spohr  saw  the  deaf  composer  crouch  lower  and 
lower  to  indicate  a  long  diminuendo,  and  rise  again  and  spring  into 
the  air  when  he  demanded  a  climax.  And  he  tells  of  a  pathetic  yet 
ludicrous  blunder  of  Beethoven,  who  could  not  hear  the  soft 
passages. 

The  Chevalier  Ignaz  von  Seyfried  told  his  pupil  Krenn  that  at  a 
rehearsal  of  the  symphony,  hearing  discordant  kettledrums  in  a  pas- 
sage of  the  Finale  and  thinking  that  the  copyist  had  made  a  blunder, 
he  said  circumspectly  to  the  composer:  "My  dear  friend,  it  seems 
to  me  there  is  a  mistake:  the  drums  are  not  in  tune."  Beethoven 
answered :  "I  did  not  intend  them  to  be."  But  the  truth  of  this  tale 
has  been  disputed. 


Monday  Morning  Musical  Club  in  co-operation  with  the 
Providence  Public  Library  offers  a  series  of  Free  Lectures,  illustrated 
by  Music,  on  the  programmes  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Concerts. 
These  lectures  will  be  given  by 

Dr.  W.  LOUIS  CHAPMAN 

at  the  Library,  Washington  St.,  on  the  Sunday  preceding  each 
concert  at  4.00  o'clock. 

The  Club  has  provided  collections  of  valuable  music  and  a 
Piano  in  the  sound-proof  room  at  the  Library  for  the  benefit  of 
students  and  all  Music  Lovers. 
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"Pictures  at  an  Exhibition"    (Pianoforte  Pieces  arranged  for 
Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel) 

Modest  Petrovitch  Moussorgsky 

(Moussorgsky,  born  at  Karevo,  district  of  Toropeta,  in  the  government  of 
Pskov,  on  March  28,  1835;  died  at  Leningrad  on  March  28,  1881.  Joseph 
Maurice  Ravel,  born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  on  March  7,  1875 ;  is  now 
living  at  Montfort-l'Amaury  and  at  Paris) 

Ravel  has  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Russian  music.  It  is 
said  that  his  memory  is  remarkable ;  that  he  can  play  at  request  pas- 
sages from  the  whole  musical  literature  of  Russia,  even  from  the 
operas  of  Serov.*  Praising  Moussorgsky's  "'Tableaux  d'une  Ex- 
position" one  day  when  he  was  talking  with  Mr.  Koussevitzky,  the 
latter  asked  him  if  he  would  not  orchestrate  them  for  his  use.  He 
gladly  acceded  to  the  request,  and  the  Suite  in  this  form  was  pro- 
duced at  Mr.  Koussevitzky's  concert  in  Paris  on  May  3,  1923.  The 
Suite  was  performed  again  in  Paris  at  a  Koussevitzky  concert  on 
May  8, 1924. 

Ravel's  was  not  the  first  nor  the  last  orchestration  of  the  piano- 
forte pieces.  Eight  of  the  pieces,  orchestrated  by  Toushmalov,  were 
performed  at  Leningrad  on  December  12,  1891.     (This  Suite  was 

♦Alexander  N.  Kolajewitsch  Serov,  born  at  Leningrad  in  1820,  died  there  in  1871. 
As  a  musician  he  was  self-taught.  His  chief  operas  are  "Judith"  (1864-5),  "Rogneda" 
(1865),  and  "The  Power  of  Evil"  (1871).  "Christmas  Eve  Revels"  was  left  unfinished. 
The  list  of  his  compositions  includes  an  orchestral  Suite  from  this  unfinished  opera,  in- 
cidental music  to  "Nero,"  two  or  three  orchestral  works,  as  "Gopak"  and  "Dance  of 
the  Zaporogne  Cossacks"  ;  a  "Stabat  Mater"  an  "Ave  Maria,"  etc.  Wagner  knew 
him,  and  Tchaikovsky  wrote  that  Serov  "knew  how  to  catch  the  crowd"  by  sensational 
effects.  See  the  remarkable  chapter  about  Serov,  "A  Victim  of  his  Popularity,"  in 
Eric  Blom's  "Stepchildren  of  Music"   (1926). 
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played  at  Chicago  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  on  March 
19,  20,  1920.)     Sir  Henry  Wood  afterwards  tried  his  hand  at  or- 
chestration for  his   concerts  in  London.*     Leonidas   Leonardi,   a 
pianist  and  composer  in  Paris,  orchestrated  the  Suite,  which  was 
performed  at  a  concert  of  Russian  music  at  the  Salle  Gaveau,  by 
the  Lamoureux  Orchestra  led  by  Leonardi  as  late  as  June  15,  1924. 
"Ravel,"  says  Dr.  Zederbaum,  "scoring  the  Suite  by  Moussorgsky 
did  not  wish  to  modernize  it  much,  therefore  he  tried,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  keep  the  size  of  the  orchestra  of  Rimsky-Korsakov  in 
'Boris  Godunov/  and  added  some  more  instruments  only  in  a  few 
movements  of  the  Suite.    All  instruments  are  employed  in  threes ; 
there  are  some  more  percussion  instruments  than  those  used  by 
Rimsky-Korsakov ;  he  uses  two  harps,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  snare 
drum,  celesta,  xylophone,  glockenspiel,  rattle,  bells.     Only  in  one 
movement,  'II  Vecchio  Castello'  ('The  Old  Castle')  is  the  xylophone 
employed. 

"The  rights  of  all  Moussorgsky's  compositions  are  held  by  the  pub- 
lishers Bessel,  and  these  rights  are  still  defended  in  Paris.  Mr. 
Koussevitzky,  therefore,  had  to  ask  permission  from  this  firm  for 
Ravel's  orchestration.  The  Bessels  granted  permission  on  the  con- 
dition that  Mr.  Koussevitzky  should  not  rent  or  give  the  score  to 
any  other  conductor  even  at  a  Koussevitzky  concert;  for  they  said 
this  orchestration  could  not  be  of  advantage  to  them.  After  the 
great  success  of  Ravel's  orchestration,  they  ordered  one  by  Leonardi, 
whose  idea  of  the  art  is  very  remote.  The  Parisian  press  found 
Leonardi's  work,  performed  only  once  and  under  his  own  direction, 
a  rather  'temerarious  attempt'  (the  expression  used  by  Gustave 
Samazeuilh  and  Paul  Le  Flem)  after  Ravel's  masterpiece." 

♦Sir    Henry    Wood    conducted    this    arrangement    at    the    Hollywood    Bowl    on 
July  30,  1926. 
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Oskar  von  Kiesemann,  in  his  "Moussorgsky"  (New  York— Alfred 
A.  Knopf,  publisher,  1929)  says  that  Toushmalov's  incomplete  or- 
chestral version  is  in  print :  "a  complete  'French'  version  by  Maurice 
Ravel,  which  is  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Russian  conductor  S. 
Koussevitzky  and  is  at  present  still  in  manuscript." 

In  the  spring  of  1874,  a  posthumous  exhibition  of  drawings  and 
water  colors  by  the  architect  Victor  Hartmann,  an  intimate  friend 
of  Moussorgsky's,  was  held  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Leningrad. 
Hartmann,  the  son  of  a  physician,born  in  1834,  died  in  1873,  and  this 
exhibition,  proposed  by  Vladimir  Stassov,  the  art  and  music  critic 
(1824-1906)  was  in  memory  of  the  artist.* 

Moussorgsky,  wishing  to  show  his  affection  for  Hartmann, 
thought  he  would  pay  him  tribute  by  "drawing  in  music"  the  best  of 
the  sketches.  We  shall  speak  later  of  a  remarkable  letter  written 
by  Moussorgsky  about  Hartmann's  death. 

These  "Tableaux  d'une  Exposition"  for  pianoforte  were  not  pub- 
lished until  1886,  although  the  manuscript  is  dated  June  22,  1874. 

Harold  Bauer  played  the  pianoforte  Suite  in  Boston  on  February 
24,  1917. 

The  first  performance  of  Ravel's  arrangement  in  the  United  States 
was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Boston,  Mr.  Kousse- 
vitzky, conductor,  on  November  7,  1924;  the  second  was  on  Decem- 
ber 3, 1926;  the  third  was  on  March  1,  1929. 

•  *    * 

The  original  edition  of  these  "Tableaux"  contained  the  following 
argument : 

♦Hartmann  was  one  of  the  designers  of  the  Nijni  Novgorod  monument  that,  com- 
memorating the  1,000th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  Russian  Empire,  was 
erected  in  1862. 
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"The  motive  that  led  to  the  composition  of  the  musical  work 
'Tableaux  d'une  Exposition'  was  the  exhibition  in  1874  of  drawings 
by  the  architect  Hartmann,  who  up  to  his  death  had  been  Moussorg- 
sky's  intimate  friend. 

"The  Introduction  is  entitled  'Promenade.'  " 
(Michel  Calvocoressi,  in  his  valuable  life  of  Moussorgsky,  has 
this  to  say :  "The  Introduction  'Promenade,'  which  reappears  several 
times  as  an  interlude  between  the  pieces,  can  be  ranked  among 
Moussorgsky's   charming  inspirations  of  his  instrumental  works. 
Here  the  rhythmic  suggestion  is  precise  and  sustained:  'The  com- 
poser/ says  Stassov,  'portrays  himself  walking  now  right,  now  left, 
now  as  an  idle  person,  now  urged  to  go  near  a  picture ;  at  times  his 
joyous  appearance  is  dampened,  he  thinks  in  sadness  of  his  dead 
friend !    One  will  say,  no  doubt,  too  many  intentions,  and  not  with- 
out a  certain  puerility ;  but  the  musical  result  is  not  the  less  inter- 
esting, if  one  wholly  ignores  explanation,  and  the  most  exacting  will 
agree  that,  once  this  premise  is  granted,  the  music,  whether  it  be 
imitative,  descriptive,  or  representative,  is  good.'     Nothing  more 
supple,  undulating,  evocative  than  the  sentences  of  this  'Promenade,' 
rhythmed    ingeniously,    sustained,    persisting    without    monotony, 
thanks  to  the  diversity  of  nuances.") 

Moussorgsky  himself  was  especially  delighted  with  these 
"Promenades"  and  said  his  own  physiognomy  peeps  out  all  through 
them.  "The  truly  Russian  theme,  in  11-4  time,  that  is  the  foundation 
of  the  'Promenades'  is  particularly  fine." 

I.  Gnomes.  A  drawing  of  a  little  gnome  dragging  himself  along 
on  his  short  bandy  legs ;  now  crawling,  now  jumping,  Moussorgsky's 
contemporaries  were  amazed  by  the  audacious  "realism"  of  this 

number.  . 

II.  II  Vecchio  Castello :  A  troubadour  sings  a  melancholy  song 
before  an  old  tower  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

(This  number  will  be  omitted.) 

III.  Tuileries.  Children  disputing  after  their  play.  An  alley  in 
the  Tuileries  gardens  with  a  swarm  of  nurses  and  children.* 

IV.  Bvdlo.  A  Polish  wagon  with  enormous  wheels,  drawn  by 
oxen.    Moussorgsky  introduced  a  folk  song. 

♦Compare   the   description    of   Parisian   children    at   their   sports   and   with   their 
quarrels  in  Marcel  Proust's  "A  la  recherche  du  temps  perdu."— p.h. 
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V.  Ballet  of  chickens  in  their  shells.    A  drawing  made  by  Hart 
mann  for  the  staging  of  a  scene  in  the  ballet  "Trilby."^ 

VI.  Samuel  Goldenberg  and  Schmuyle. 


Two  Polish  Jews,  the 


one  rich,  the  other  poor.    Moussorgsky  wrote  to  Stassov :  "I  hope  to 
get  Hartmann's  Jews." 

(This  episode  particularly  attracted  Eavel.  Pierre  d'Alheim  in 
his  "Moussorgsky"  (Paris,  1896)  :  "Two  Jewish  melodies,  one  re- 
plying to  the  other.  One  of  them  is  grave,  imposing,  decisively 
marked ;  the  other  is  lively,  skipping,  supplicating.  One  cannot  be 
deceived  in  the  two  persons:  one  of  them,  the  portly  one,  walks 
square-toed,  like  a  dog  with  a  pedigree;  the  other,  the  thin  one, 
hurries  along,  dwarfs  himself,  twists  about,  like  a  puppy.  He  re- 
volves in  a  funny  way,  courts  a  look  from  the  other,  begs.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  them,  one  sees  them — and  the  barking  of  the  fat 
one  who  frees  himself,  in  two  triplets,  from  the  bore,  proves  that 
Moussorgsky  could  draw  from  the  pianoforte,  as  from  the  voice, 
as  from  the  orchestra,  comical  effects.") 

VII.  Limoges.  The  Market-place.  Market  women  dispute  furi- 
ously. 

VIII.  Catacombs.  In  this  drawing  Hartmann  portrayed  him- 
self, examining  the  interior  of  the  Catacombs  in  Paris  by  the  light 
of  a  lantern.  In  the  original  manuscript,  Moussorgsky  had  written 
above  the  Andante  in  B-minor:  "The  creative  spirit  of  the  dead 
Hartmann  leads  me  towards  skulls,  apostrophizes  them — the  skulls 
are  illuminated  gently  in  the  interior." 

("  'The  Catacombs,'  with  the  subtitle  'Sepulchrum  romanum/  are 
invoked  by  a  series  of  sustained  chords,  now  pp,  now  ff.  Then  comes 
under  the  title  'Con  mortuis  in  lingua  mortua'  (sic)  a  de-rhythmed 
transformation  of  the  'Promenade'  theme." — Calvocoressi.) 

"IX.  The  Hut  on  Fowls'  Legs.  The  drawing  showed  a  clock  in  the 
form  of  Baba-Yaga's,  the  fantastical  witch's  hut  on  the  legs  of  fowls. 
Moussorgsky  added  the  witch  rushing  on  her  way  seated  on  her 
mortar." 

fin  Russian  legends  Baba-Yaga  flies  through  the  air;  on  the 
Witches'  Sabbath  "she  rides  in  a  mortar  of  glowing  iron  which  she 
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pushes  along  with  a  pestle,  and  brushes  out  the  traces  behind  her 
with  a  fiery  broom."  She  was  a  passionate  collector  of  human  bones. 
When  her  victims  were  turned  to  stone,  she  reduced  them  to  con- 
venient fragments  by  pounding  them  in  her  mortar.  Pushkin  pic- 
tures her  in  his  introduction  to  "Russian  and  Ludmilla."  Liadov's 
"Baba-Yaga,"  a  musical  picture,  was  performed  in  Boston  at  con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  January  7,  1911,  and 
February  10,  1922.  Calvocoressi  calls  attention  to  the  middle 
section,  Andante  Mosso,  as  presenting  an  example  of  purely  musical 
suggestion  that  is  perhaps  unique  in  the  composer's  instrumental 
work.  "It  is  important  to  note  that  this  piece,  with  the  mysterious 
atmosphere  of  the  episode,  is  the  only  one  after  "The  Night  on  Bald 
Mountain'  in  which  Moussorgsky  invoked  the  fantastic  creations  of 
national  folk-lore,  dear  to  all  his  colleagues.  Neither  reverie,  nor 
the  picturesque  elements  of  absolute  music,  suited  his  realistic  tem- 
perament.") 

"X.  The  Gate  of  the  Bohatyrs  at  Kiev.  Hartmann's  drawing 
represented  his  plan  for  constructing  a  gate  in  Kiev,  in  the  old 
Russian  massive  style,  with  a  cupola  shaped  like  a  Slavonic  helmet." 


When  Hartmann  died,  Moussorgsky  wrote  on  August  2,  1874,  to 
Stassov  about  their  common  friend:  "What  a  terrible  blow!  'Why 
should  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  rat  live  on  ?' — and  creatures  like  Hartmann 
must  die !  When  Vitiuschka  was  last  in  Petersburg,  I  was  walking 
home  with  him.  .  .  .  Dear  old  Vitiuschka  turned  white  and  leaned 
against  the  wall  of  a  house.  As  I  know  that  feeling  by  experience,  I 
asked  him  {carelessly)  :  'What's  the  matter?'  'I  can't  breathe,' 
answered  Vitiuschka.  And  in  spite  of  that,  as  I  know  how  prone 
artists  are  to  get  nervous  heart-attacks  (palpitations),  I  said,  still 
carelessly :  'When  you've  got  your  wind  again,  old  boy,  we'll  go  on !" 
That  was  all  I  could  say,  when  I  knew  that  his  death-warrant  had 
been  signed !    What  clumsy  fools  we  are !  .   .   .  When  I  recall  that 
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Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music 

FOUR- YEAR  COURSE 
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Certificate 

TWO-YEAR  COURSE 


For  information  address 
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29  EXETER  STREET,  BOSTON 


BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

PROGRAMME   BOOKS 

Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analyti- 
cal and  descriptive  notes  on  all 
worksiperformed  during  the  season 
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CONCERTS 
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(110  Musicians) 


Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
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W.  H.  BRENNAN,  MANAGER,  SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 
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talk,  I  feel  wretched,  because  it  was  fear  that  made  me  a  coward — 
I  did  not  want  to  frighten  Hartmann,  and  so  behaved  like  a  school- 
boy. Believe  me,  Generalissimo,  I  acted  to  our  friend  Hartmann 
like  a  silly  fool.  Cowardly,  helpless,  mean!  A  man — and  such  a 
man — feels  ill,  and  one  comes  to  him  with  a  silly  'Old  boy/  and  un- 
meaning, commonplace  words,  and  feigned  indifference,  and  all  the 
rubbishy  social  conventions !  And  the  root  of  all  that  is  just  vanity, 
the  base  coin  of  society.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  what  happened,  it 
will  haunt  me — perhaps  I  may  grow  wiser  in  time. 

"That  is  the  mischief  of  it  all — that  we  never  see  the  danger  until 
a  man  is  drowning  or  at  the  point  of  death.  Man  is  a  blockhead! 
And  if  he  had  a  forehead  seven  feet  high,  he  would  still  be  a  hope- 
less blockhead !  All  we  little,  little  men  are  fools ;  so  are  the  doctors, 
who  strut  about  with  the  importance  of  gobbling  turkeys,  settling 
question  of  life  and  death. 

"This  is  how  the  wise  usually  console  us  blockheads,  in  such  cases : 
'He  is  no  more,  but  what  he  has  done  lives  and  will  live.'  True  .  .  . 
but  how  many  men  have  the  luck  to  be  remembered?  That  is  just 
another  way  of  serving  up  our  self-complacency  (with  a  dash  of 
onions,  to  bring  out  the  tears).  Away  with  such  wisdom!  When 
'he'  has  not  lived  in  vain,  but  has  created — one  must  be  a  rascal  to 
revel  in  the  comforting  thought  that  'he'  can  create  no  more.  No, 
one  cannot  and  must  not  be  comforted,  there  can  be  and  must  be 
no  consolation — it  is  a  rotten  morality!  If  Nature  is  only  co- 
quetting with  men,  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  treating  her  like  a 
coquette — that  is,  of  trusting  her  as  little  as  possible,  keeping  all 
my  senses  about  me  when  she  tries  to  cheat  me  into  taking  the  sky 
for  a  fiddlestick — or  ought  one  rather,  like  a  brave  soldier,  to  charge 
into  the  thick  of  life,  have  one's  fling,  and  go  under?  What  does  it 
all  mean?  In  any  case  the  dull  old  earth  is  no  coquette,  but  takes 
every  'King  of  Nature'  straight  into  her  loathsome  embrace,  who- 
ever he  is — like  an  old  worn-out  hag,  for  whom  anyone  is  good 
enough,  since  she  has  no  choice. 


SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOVEMBER  29,  3.00  o'clock 
JORDAN  HALL        :         :        BOSTON 

AMY  WARD  DURFEE 

Contralto 

Tickets  $2.00  to  75c.  at  Jordan  Hall  Box  Office 

Concert  Direction,  AARON  RICHMOND 


SEVENTY -FIVE  YEARS'  REPUTATION 

9S>  BRONCHIAL  TROCHES 

An  old  ar'd  reliable  remedy  for  throat  troubles  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the  voice.  Free  from  opiates  in  any 
form.     Sold  only  in  boxes — never  in  bulk.  Prices.  15c,  35c,  75c.  $1.00,  at  druggists  or  by  mail. 

. ! '> ! i  ( )  W N ' S     ^oSf™  DENTIFRICE 

Will  keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.                                      Price,  30c  at  druggists  or  by  mail. 
JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON.  MASS. 
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"There  again — what  a  fool  I  am !  Why  be  angry  when  you  cannot 
change  anything?    Enough,  then — the  rest  is  silence.   ..." 

This  letter,  which  might  have  been  spoken  by  one  of  Dostoievsky's 
men,  is  in  Paul  England's  translation  of  Oskar  von  Riesemann's 
"Moussorgsky,"  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  One  cannot 
praise  too  highly  this  book  for  its  critical  acumen,  wealth  of  infor- 
mation, and  biographical  interest. 


PROVIDENCE    MUSIC    TEACHERS'    DIRECTORY 


VOICE 


Studio:  317  LAUDERDALE  BUILDING 


PIANO 

Wednesday  and  Friday                     Residence  Saturday  Mornings 

Monday  Morning  Musical  Club      106  Chapin  Ave.  Chopin  Club 

401  Lauderdale  Building              West  5982-M  622  Caesar  Misch  Bldg. 


PIANO 


199  BENEFIT  STREET 


Dexter  2978     Attleboro  445 


DANCING 


FROEBEL  HALL 


T  i     i         (  Plantations  8620 
telephone  J  rt.    _ 

\  Angell  0635 
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PROVIDENCE  MUSIC  TEACHERS'  DIRECTORY 


Pupil  of  Loeffler  and  Leopold  Auer 


VIOLIN 


PIANO 


Pupil  of  Matthay — London 

Studio:  309  LAUDERDALE  BUILDING 

Broad  785 1-W  Gaspee  1533 


Teacher  of  Violin  and  Ensemble  at  B.  U.  College  of  Music  and 

Wellesley  College. 
Formerly  first  violin,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

In  Providence,  Thursdays  1 1 0  Lauderdale  Building,  144  Westminster  Street  Boston  address:  58  Fenway 


VOICE  and  PIANO 


60  STEINERT  BUILDING 

Gaspee  5176 


SOPRANO  SOLOIST      -      TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Studio:  622  CAESAR  MISCH  BUILDING,  TUESDAYS 


Studio:  Telephone  Gaspee  9427 


Residence:  Telephone  Angell  3264 


TEACHER  OF  PIANO 

Studio:  Room  24,  Winthrop  Building,  335  WESTMINSTER  STREET 


Gaspee  8265 


VOICE  and  PIANO 

Organist  and  Choir  Master,  Church  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament 

55  Steinert  Building  Phone  Gaspee  1910 


lO  ^saiiO 


VOICE 

201  Clarendon  Street,  Boston 


41  Conrad  Building 


VIOLIN 

61  Ontario  Street,  Broad  5900-R 


PIANO  and  HARMONY 

Children  and  Adult  Classes  in  Theory  ^  ^^  ^M        Gaspee  3419 

Ear-training.  Rhythmic  Work  and  Studios  :       44|  JA     „  s  Plantati0ns  5723 

Music  Appreciation  ° 
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PROVIDENCE     MUSIC    TEACHERS'    DIRECTORY 


SEASON  1930-1931 

ADAH  FISKE  SMITH,  First  Violin  HAZEL  FOSTER  HADFIELD,  Viola 

GRACE  PIERPONT,  Second  Violin  BARBARA  SMITH,  Cello 


CONCERTS,  WEDDINGS,  RECEPTIONS 


82  Arnold  Avenue 


Edgewood,  R.  I. 


Broad  3721 

or 

Plantations  7261 


Studio 
511  JACKSON  BLDG. 

Dexter  0045 


PIANO 


Residence  Phone 
Plantations    1637 


PIANO  and  HARMONY 

Room  15,  Conrad  Building 
Gaspee  0827 

Teacher  of  Harmony  at  the  Felix  Fox  School 
of  Pianoforte  Playing,  Boston.        Mondays. 


SOPRANO 

TEACHER  of  VOICE  and  PIANO 


STUDIO 
210-211-212  LAUDERDALE  BUILDING 

Telephone  Gaspee  4985 


HARP  -  PIANO 


Studio:  11  CONRAD  BUILDING 

Thurso'ays  and  Saturdays 
Telephone  Gaspee  2448 
Resident  Studio:  LONGMEADOW,  R.  I. 
Telephone  Warwick  Neck  91-RK 


PIANO  ORGAN 

Studio,  45  STEINERT  BUILDING 


ENSEMBLE 

Residence  phone  Angell  0463 


STUDIO  HARPIST  RES.  STUDIO 

28  Conrad  Bldg.  ENSEMBLE  CLASSES  993  Narragansett  Blvd. 

Dexter  4186  Boston  Studio:  821  Beacon  St.  Phone:  Kenmore  5648  Broad  4749 


PIANIST 

STUDIO:  20  BLACKSTONE  BOULEVARD 
BA-GHI-TO  TRIO 
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PROVIDENCE    MUSIC    TEACHERS'    DIRECTORY 


PROFESSIONAL  ACCOMPANIST 
PERFECT  PRACTISE  PERIODS  make  PERFECT  PROFESSIONAL  PERFORMANCES 

Inviting  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Students  and  Professionals 
261  OLNEY  STREET  Angell  0093 


VIOLONCELLO  INSTRUCTION 

Studied  under  three  Boston  Symphony  Solo  'Cellists  —  Malkin  —  Schroeder  —  Bedetti 

Studio:  309  LAUDERDALE  BUILDING  (Tuesdays) 
Address:  60  FENWAY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


CONTRALTO    SOLOIST 

teacher  of  Singing 

THURSDAYS  at  131  WASHINGTON  STREET 

Residence  Phone  West  6153-R 


Phone  Gaspee  9371 


SAXOPHONE  AND  FRETTED  INSTRUMENTS 

LEDERER  BUILDING  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I 


SOPRANO 

SOLOIST  TEACHER 

312  LAUDERDALE  BUILDING  Tuesdays 


Gaspee  2741 


VIOLIN 


Residence  Studio: 
98  WATERMAN  STREET 


Tel.  Angell  0808-W 


[AY  AT  WOOD  Ai^ujn.j 

TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE 

Studio:  121    BENEVOLENT  STREET 


IE  ABBOTT  AMES 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Residence  Studio.  35  WINDSOR  ROAD,  EDGEWOOD  Telephone  Broad  1640 
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PROVIDENCE    MUSIC    TEACHERS'    DIRECTORY 


PIANIST 

183  ELMGROVE  AVENUE 


MR.  and  MRS.  ROBERT  N.  LISTER 

^he  Art  of  Singing 

Boston:  TRINITY  COURT  Providence:  11  CONRAD   BUILDING 

Gaspee  2448 


Certified  Teacher  of  Progressive  Series 

PIANO        THEORY        HARMONY 

Normal  examiner  Progressive  Series  candidates 
Studio:  30  SARGENT  AVENUE  .\  .-.  Phone  Angell  3881 


SOPRANO  SOLOIST— TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Available  for  Concert  Work 
142  GLEN  ROAD  Plantations  5887 


SOLOIST 

26  Fairview  Avenue 

West  Warwick,  R.  I. 

Valley  75 


VIOLONCELLIST        INSTRUCTION 


PUPIL  OF  JEAN  BEDETTI 


610  Caesar  Misch  Building 
Providence 


146  Albert  Avenue 


PIANOFORTE 


Broad  0049 


PIANO  ORGAN 

625  PUBLIC  STREET,  PROVIDENCE 


THEORY 

Telephone,  Broad  8777-R 


TEACHER  OF  VOICE 

38  CONRAD  BUILDING,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 
Residence  Phone  Broad  8490-W 


i.  CONCERT  PIANIST 
INSTRUCTION— LESCHETIZKY  METHOD 
33  NOTTINGHAM  WAY,  PAWTUCKET  Telephone  Perry  9268 
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PROVIDENCE    MUSIC     TEACHERS'     DIRECTORY 


Has  Resumed  TEACHING 
TUESDAYS  at  131  WASHINGTON  STREET,  Room  406 

For  appointment,  address  Hugo  Norden,  53  Frances  Ave.,  Auburn,  R.  I.,  Broad  0288 


TEACHER  of  PIANO 

—  VISUOLA  — 
Specializes  in  teaching  children  of  from  5  to  14  years 


165  SUMTER  STREET,  PROVIDENCE 


Tel.  Broad  9475 


VIOLIN 

Residence  Studio:  50  LENOX  AVENUE 


Telephone,  Broad  2589-W 


VOICE    CULTURE 


ROOM  14  CONRAD  BUILDING 

Studio:  Phone,  GAspee  0619.  TUESDAYS 


Residence:  Phone,  DExter  0050 


EXPONENT  OF  THE  ART  OF   SINGING  FROM   SPEECH 

The  only  natural  method  of  voice  production 

This  method  is  taught  in  the  studios  of  Hollywood  by  Dr.  Marifioti 

"SING  AS  YOU  SPEAK"— Lawrence  Tibbett  Studio:  190  BROAD  ST.    GA.  3961 


PIANO 

Formerly  Professor  of  Piano  at  the  Odessa  Conservatory 

Director  of  Temple  Emanuel  Choir 

317  LAUDERDALE  BUILDING 


JT1.    LUUDE    OAtvIyIO 

(PUPIL  OF  MR.  FRANK  E.  STREETER) 

TEACHER  of  PIANO  and  MUSIC  THEORY 

1   Bay  Avenue,  Edgewood  Station,  Pawtuxet,  R.  I.  Telephone  Broad  3108-J 


PIANO 

Organist — Choir  Director  United  Congregational  Church 
60  GROSVENOR  AVENUE,  EAST  PROVIDENCE 


E.  P.  1995-R 


ii : 


iEARBORN 


Graduate  of  Leland  Powers  School 

Reader,  Dramatic  Coach,  Teacher  of  Expression*  and  Public  Speaking 

Cultivation  of  the  Speaking  Voice 

21  RUSSELL  AVENUE,   EAST  PROVIDENCE  .".  .'.  Telephone:  East  Prov.  3208-R 
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PROVIDENCE    MUSIG    TEACHERS'    DIRECTORY 


For  ten  years,  first  assistant  to  the  late  Hans  Schneider 

PIANO  and  THEORY 

413  Jackson  Building  Residence,  162  Linwood  Ave.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


PIANISTE 

121  PINEHURST  AVENUE 


Dexter   1131 


Pupil  of  Georges  Laurent,  Boston 

TEACHER  of  FLUTE 

19  HART  STREET,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.  :  : 


Angell  086 1-R 


PIANIST 


60  INTERVALE  ROAD 


Tel.  Angell  3066 


VIOLONCELLO 

Private  Lessons  Including  Cello  Ensemble  Practice 
Residence  Studio:  158  DOYLE  AVENUE  Tel.,  Mornings,  Angell  4431-W 


BARITONE  and  TEACHER  of  SINGING 

PAWTUCKET  STUDIO  IN  PROVIDENCE 

64  So.  Main  St.,  Wednesday  623  Caesar  Misch  Building 

Perry  0372-W  Tuesday,  Friday,  Saturday    Gaspee  0508 


Woonsocket 
186  Main  Street 
Monday,  Thursday 


VIOLIN 

SOLOIST  INSTRUCTOR 

308  JASTRAM  STREET  Telephone  West  6034- J 

JOSLIN— MOULTON— SMITH  TRIO 


PIANIST   and    ACCOMPANIST 

1   CONRAD  BUILDING  Residence  Phone 

WEDNESDAYS  .  Broad  1556 
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PROVIDENCE     MUSIG     TEACHERS*    DIRECTORY 


CONCERT     •     OPERA     •     ORATORIO 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING  AS  A  FINE  ART 

Voice  Production.  Theory,  Solfeggio,  Technique,  Languages,  Diction,  Lyric  and  Dramatic  Interpretation,  Reper- 
toire, Style.  ONE  HOUR   LESSONS  ONLY 

TUESDAY:   615  Jackson  Building,  Westminster  St.  WEDNESDAY;  29  Steinert  Hall.  162  Boylston  St . 

Telephone:   Gaspee  3560  Providence,  R.I.  Telephone:   Hancock  8956  Boston,  Mass. 


^oloist 


''Violin 


Instructor 


WINNER  IN  ARTISTS'  CONTEST  IN  1923-1925 
Artist  Pupil  of  Maurice  Hayot  and  Jacques  Thibaud  of  Paris 


Studio :  98  CLARENCE  STREET 


Tel.  West  0169-R 


.       TEACHER  of  PIANOFORTE 

17  MAWNEY  STREET            :            :                                PROVIDENCE 
MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 

44  CHURCH  STREET     Wti$    IGottgjJ    S^ffflfll    tff    iffilttStr       CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 
ALL  BRANCHES  OF  MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


one  of  the  few  authorize^!  teachers  of  the  methods  of  Professor  Sevcik  of  Vienna, 

has  joined  the  Faculty  of  the  School  as  TEACHER  OF  THE  VIOLIN 

Classes  now  forming  Catalogue  on  Request  Phone:  Univ.  0956 


FRANK 


ERNESTO 

r 


VOICE,  PROGRAMME  BUILDING,     CONCERT  PIANIST 
ACCOMPANYING  AND  PIANO  PEDAGOGUE 

The  following  use  and  endorse  the  La  Forge  method  of  voice  production: 

Mme.  Frances  Alda,  Mme.  Margaret  Matzenauer,  Miss  Emma  Otero, 
Richard  Crooks,  Harrington  van  Hoesen,  and  many  others. 

Address:  14  West  68th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Messrs.  Lawrence  Tibbett, 
Telephone:  Trafalgar  8993 


EDWARD     SCHUBERTH     &     COMPANY 

Importers,  Music  Publishers  and  Dealers,  11  East  22nd  Street,  New  York 

PUBLISHERS'  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR 
Steingraeber  Editicn,  Leipzig  Gould  &  Bolttler,  London  J.  B.  Cramer  &  Co.,  London 

Cotta  Edition,  Stuttgart  Forsyth  Bros.,  Ltd.,  London  Gary  &  Co.,  London 

Practical  Pianoforte  School  Beal,  Stuttard  &  Co.,  London  F.  Hofmeister.-Germer  Works,  Leipzig 

Banks  &  Co.,  York  Joseph  Williams,  Ltd.,  London         Bach-Boekelmar    Works  in  colors 

AGENTS  FOR  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF,  H.  GERMER'S  INSTRUCTIVE  EDITIONS 
SEND  FOR  A  FREE  THEMATIC  CATALOG 


PIANO,  ORGAN,  COACHING 

Studio:   TRINITY  COURT 
175  DARTMOUTH  STREET,  BOSTON 

(Kenmore  8431) 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 


MONDAYS 
Steinway  Hall 
New  York  City 


STUDIO 
Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston 


JOHN  LAME 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
STEINERT  HALL 

162    BOYLSTON    STREET  .  BOSTON 

Telephone  Hubbard  6677 


TENOR 

Member  of  The  American  Academy  of  Teachers  of 

Singing.     A  comprehensive  Course   of  Ten   Lessons  on 

the  Principles  of  the  Singing  and  Speaking  Voice 

Studio:  4  WEST  40th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
Opposite  Public  Library  Tel.  Penn.  4792 
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THE  PROVIDENCE  GUARANTORS  to  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  FUND 

SEASON  1930-1931 
GUARANTORS  OF  MUSIC  ASSOCIATION  OF  PROVIDENCE 


Arthur  M.  Allen 
Florence  E.  Avery 
Mrs.  Albert  A.   Baker 
Mrs.  Walter   S.   Ball 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  A.  Barbour 
Mrs.  Daniel   Beckwith 
Miss  Janet  Blinkhorn 
Frances  B.  Boone 
'[da  F.  Bridgham 
lohn  Nicholas  Brown 
Mrs.  Mildred  E.  Brown 
irene  B.  Butler 
VIrs.  Jane  R.  Callender 
Walter  R.  Callender 
Hannah  O.  Carpenter 
Mrs.   Zechariah    Chafee 
Mary  Green   Chapin 
llelen  G.  Chase 
tfrs.   Prescott   O.    Clarke 
ifames  C.  Collins 
Urs.  Richard  B.   Comstock 
■  iValter   J.    Comstock 
Mrs.  G.  Maurie  Congdon 
iVrme  Gilbreth  Cross 
Mrs.  Gannell  Cross 
Tarry  Parsons  Cross 
C.   Lindsey    Cummings 
j)r.  and  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Cummings 
liindsay  F.  Damon 
Irs.  Murray   S.   Danforth 
Irs.  Howard  D.  Day 
Wallace  W.  Dempster 
llr.  and  Mrs.    Paul   C.   DeWolf 
ITie  Dilletanti   Club 
Imily   Diman 
i  Irs.  Robert  Dresser 
Idith  W.  Edwards 
lira.  Seeber  Edward 
Ir.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Edwards 
Ir.  and  Mrs.  James  Elgar 
■Ir.  and  Mrs.  William  Ely 
jina  L.   Evans 
imily  Fairbanks 
lelen  M.  Fenner 
leorge  G.   Forcier 
rthur  C.  Freeman 
I'rederick    C.    Freeman 
(tarjorie  W.  Freeman 
jiraiiam   C.   Fry 
>.  Clinton  Fuller 

A.  H.  Gammell 
Gammell 
d  Mrs.  William  Gammell,  Jr. 
Charles  C.  Gardiner 
Peter    Gerry 
i  ohn  R.   Gladding 
f  R.  H.  I.   Goddard 

d  Mrs.   Eugene  S.   Graves 


Mrs.  Edith  J.  Green 

Miss  Eleanor  B.   Green 

Theodore    Francis    Green 

Mrs.   William   C.    Greene 

Eilza  Clark   Greenough 

Rose  L.   Grinnell 

Mrs.  Harold  J.   Gross 

Mrs.    George   Hail 

Annette   M.   Ham 

Helen   H.   Hatch 

Miss    Caroline    Hazard 

Henschel  Club 

Mr.   and  Mrs.   Frank  L.   Hinckley 

Mrs.   Herbert  I.  Hinckley 

William  L.   Hodgman 

John   S.   Holbrook 

Louise  C.   Hoppin 

Elmer   S.   Hosmer 

Miriam    Hosmer 

Mrs.    Elisha   H.    Howard 

Mrs.  Frederick  W.   Howe 

Mrs.   S.   Foster  Hunt 

Mrs.   Harrison   B.   Huntoon 

Mr.   and  Mrs.   William  S.   Innis 

Mrs.    Alice   M.    Johnson 

Alice  Loraine  Johnson 

Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Jones 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  E.  Jones 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Livingston  Kelley 

Mrs.    C.    Prescott    Knight 

Mrs.  John  W.  Knowles 

Mrs.  Florence  Cole  Lampher 

Evangeline  Larry 

Wassilli  Leps 

Mrs.    Lippitt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  B.   Lisle 

Helen  Dyer  Loring 

Mr.    and   Mrs.    Alfred    L.    Lustig 

Hugh  MacColl 

Mr.    and  Mrs.   James   R.   MacColl 

MacDowell   Club 

Mrs.    Morell    Mackenzie 

Carl   B.   Marshall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Matteson 

L.    C.    B.    McCullough 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Medbery 

Lucy  H.  Melcher 

Helen  A.  C.  Merriman 

G.    Pierce  Metcalf 

Mrs.    Houghton    P.    Metcalf 

Mrs.   I.   Harris  Metcalf 

Stephen    O.   Metcalf 

Mrs.   William   Davis   Miller 

Mrs.  R.   C.  Moeller 

Monday   Morning   Musical   Club 

Margaret  S.   Morriss 

Mrs.   David   P.   Moulton 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Elisha   C.    Mowry 


Mrs.   Arthur   W.   Newell 

Samuel  M.   Nicholson 

Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Nicholson 

Emily  S.  Paddock 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Palmer 

Mr.   and  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Peck 

Mrs.   Walter  P.   Pierce 

Marsden    J.    Perry 

Mrs.    James    F.    Phetteplace 

George  F.   Phillips 

Albert  K.  Potter 

Mrs.    Dexter    B.    Potter 

Mrs.    T.   I.    H.    Powel 

Mrs.    Gustave  Radeke 

Herbert  W.   Rice 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  DeK.  Richardson 

Mrs.  Kate  A.  Richardson 

Helen  C.  Robertson 

Belle   C.   Russell 

Henry  T.  Samson 

Max  A.   Saugy 

Rev.    Henry   M.    Saville 

Carrie   Schmitt 

Miss    Emma   M.    Schott 

Deaconess  Frances   Semle 

Ellen  D.   Sharpe 

Mr.    and   Mrs.    Henry   D.    Sharpe 

Mrs.  Edgar  W.  Shaw 

Edwin  F.  Sherman 

Mrs.  Archibald  Silverman 

Mrs.   Frank  D.   Simmons 

Carrie  Lee  Smith 

Mrs.  Fred  L.   Smith 

Horatio  Smith 

Mary   Carver   Smith 

Edward   S.   Spicer 

Elizabeth   C.    Spicer 

Mrs.   B.   F.    Stower 

Mrs.   Howard  Sturges 

Miss   Dorothy  Sturges 

A.  P.  Sumner 

William  L.  Sweet 

Alice  G.   Taft 

J.   D.   Tamarkin 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Trowbridge 

William   A.    Viall 

Mrs.   Ashbel   T.   Wall,   Jr. 

Mrs.    George   B.    Waterhouse 

Mrs.   George  H.   Webb 

Mary   C.   Wheeler   School 

Ruth  Whipple 

Harriet   C.    Whitaker 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Whitmarsh 

Wilson   G.   Wing 

C.  S.  Wood 

Mrs.  Kenneth  F.   Wood 

Ellis   L.   Yatman 


The  above  citizens  of  Providence  have  by  their  generous  assistance 
made  possible  the  continuation  of  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  in 
this  city. 


What  is  the  Estate? 

ESTATE  ANALYSIS  has  as  its 

first  objective  that  of  establishing  the  facts  .  .  . 
answering  the  question  "What  is  the  Estate?'9. 
To  accomplish  this  there  is  prepared  a  Personal 
Balance  Sheet  which  gives  the  answer  to  the 
vital  questions: 

1  What  is  the  present  value  of  the 
Estate  .  .  .  the  gross  value,  and, 
(after  deducting  Uabilities,)  the 
net  value? 

2  What  amount  of  the  assets  are 
readily  realizable? 

3  What  will  be  the  probable  value 
of  the  Estate  when  it  reaches  the 
beneficiaries? 

4  What  income  will  this  give  them? 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  our  booklet  "ESTATE 
ANALYSIS"  which  fully  describes  this  new  service. 

LEE,  HIGGINSON  TRUST  CO. 

50  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 
AND  AT  COPLEY  SQUARE  -  CORNER  OF  CLARENDON 
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Mrs*  John  A*  Tuckerman  Kenmore  9412 


Madame  et  La  Jetme  Fille 


INCORPORATED 


130  Newbury  Street,  Boston 

♦  ♦Sport    Costumes.. 
Day  and  Evening  Dresses 

also 
Ready  to  wear  and 
Made  to  order  clothes  for 
Girls    14    years    up 

Our  Cash  Policy  Permits  Moderate  Prices 

Christmas  Novelties 
•     ♦     ♦    mars    •     ♦  -  ♦ 


MRS.  E.  N.  POTTER,  JR. 
553  Madison  Avenue  New  York  City 
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PROVIDENCE 


FIFTIETH  SEASON,  1930-1931 


INC. 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  16,  at  8.15 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


COPYRIGHT,    1930,    BY  BOSTON   SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA,  INC. 


THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


FREDERICK  P.  CABOT  . 
BENTLEY  W.  WARREN 
ERNEST  B.  DANE 


FREDERICK  P.  CABOT 
ERNEST  B.  DANE 
N.  PENROSE  HALLOWELL 
M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE 
JOHN  ELLERTON  LODGE 


President 

Vice-President 

Treasurer 


FREDERICK    E.    LOWELL 
ARTHUR  LYMAN 
EDWARD   M.   PICKMAN 
HENRY   B.    SAWYER 
BENTLEY   W.   WARREN 


W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager 


G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manager 


LOOK  BEYOND  THE 
FIRST    C 
THE    STE 


In  buying  an  object  of  art,  an  object 
destined  for  so  particular  a  thing  as 
artistic  service,  the  wise  buyer  is 
one  who  tempers  thrift  with  imag- 
ination. He  must  look  beyond  the 
first  cost  into  the  question  of  up- 
keep, performance  and  pride  of 
ownership  years  from  now.  •  In  the 
field  of  the  piano  there  is  only  one 
answer  —  the  Steinway.  For  the 
Steinway  is  so  strongly  and  perfectly 
built  that  it  will  provide  a  half  cen- 
tury of  instruction  for  children, 
incomparable  entertainment,  and 
brilliant,  artistic  companionship  for 
the  household.  •  And  it  will  put 
no  undue  strain  upon  even  the  mod- 
est income  to  obtain  the  instrument 
upon  which  nearly  every  great  mu- 
sician from  Liszt  to  Rachmaninoff 


has  built  his  career.  10%  down — 
the  balance  in  three  years — puts  the 
Instrument  of  the  Immortals  in 
your  home  immediately. 


A  new  Steinway  Upright  piano  can  be     £  C^*7  CT 
bought  for  a  total  as  low  as         ^J  •    Jl 


A  new  Steinway 
Baby   Grand  at 


*im 


As  the  Steinway  is  made  in  New  York  City,  this  price. 

naturally,  must  be  "plus  transportation"  beyond  New 

York  and  its  suburbs. 


10%  down 


balance    in 
three  years 


Used  pianos  accepted  in  partial  exchange. 
If  there  is  no  Steinway  dealer  near  you, 
write  for  information  to  Steinway  &  Sons, 
Steinway  Hall,  109  West  57th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


STEINWAY 

THE     INSTRUMENT 
OF  THE   IMMORTALS 


Represented  in  Boston  and  other  New  England  cities  by  M.  Steinert  &.  Sons 
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Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Violins. 

Burgin,  R. 

Concert-master 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Elcus,  G. 
Kreinin,  B. 

Gundersen,  R.          Sauvlet,  H.               Cherkassky,  P. 
Kassman,  N.             Hamilton,  V.            Eisler,  D. 

Hansen,  E. 
Pinficld,  C. 

Lauga,  N. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Fedorovsky,  P. 
Leveen,  P. 

Leibovici,  J. 
Tapley,  R. 

Thillois,  F. 
Mayer,  P. 

Zung,  M. 
Diamond,  S. 

Knudson,  C. 
Zide,  L. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Fiedler,  B. 

Bryant,  M. 
Murray,  J. 

Beale,  M. 
Del  Sordo,  R. 

Stonestreet,  L. 
Erkelens,  H. 

Violas. 

Messina,  S. 
Seiniger,  S. 

Lefranc,  J. 
Artieres,  L. 

Fourel,  G. 
Cauhape,  J. 

Avierino,  N. 

Gerhardt,  S. 

Bernard,  A.               Grover,  H. 
Van  Wynbergen,  C.    Werner,  H.                  Fiedler,  A. 
Deane,  C. 
Jacob,  R. 

Violoncellos. 

Bedetti,  J. 
Zighera,  A. 

Langendoen,  J. 
Barth,  C. 

Chardon,  Y.              Stockbridge,  C.     Fabrizio,  E. 
Droeghmans,  H.       Warnke,  J.            Marjollet,  L. 

Basses. 

Kunzc,  M. 
Vondrak,  A. 

Lemaire,  J. 
Oliver,  F. 

Ludwig,  O.                Girard,  H.                  Moleux,  G 
Frankel,  I.                  Dufresne,  G.              Kellcy,  A. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Gillet,  F. 
Devergie,  J. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

Polatschek,  V. 
Mimart,  P. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Allegra,  E. 
(E-flat  Clarinet) 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Panenka,  E. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horn. 

Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Batdes,  A. 

Speyer,  L. 

Pigassou,  G. 

Piller,  B. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Boettcher,  G. 
Pogrebniak,  S. 
Van  Den  Berg,  C. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Schindler,  G. 
Lannoye,  M. 
Blot,  G. 

Mager,  G. 
Lafosse,  M. 
Grundey,  T. 
Perret,  G. 
Voisin,  R. 
Mann,  J. 

Raichman,  J. 
Hansotte,  L. 
Kenfield,  L. 
Adam,  E.             • 

Tubas. 

Harps. 

Timpani. 

Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 
Adam,  E. 

Zighera,  B. 
Caughey,  E. 

Ritter,  A. 
Polster,  M. 

Sternburg,  S. 
White,  L. 

Organ. 

Celesta. 

Librarian. 

Snow,  A. 

Fiedler,  A. 

Rogers,  L.  T. 

America's 
Finest  Pianoforte 


Jltasjorrt&lBmttlttt 


$1575  and  upward 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  today  is  at  the  apex  of  its  greatness  ! 
In  beauty  of  tone,  clarity,  and  in  power,  it  far  excels  other  pianos — 
indeed,  it  surpasses  even  its  own  previous  models.  Research  and 
experimental  work — a  constant  seeking  for  something  beyond — have 
brought  forth  wonderful  developments  in  tone  and  action.  And  never 
before  was  the  mechanical  work  so  fine,  so  precise,  for  the  question  of 
cost  does  not  enter  into  the  construction  of  Mason  &C  Hamlin  Pianos. 

The  Mason  &C  Hamlin  piano  is  made  for  those  who  appreciate, 
and  who  can  afford,  the  very  finest !  Lovingly,  carefully,  each  instrument 
is  brought  to  a  finished  masterpiece  ;  there  is  never  a  thought  of  haste 
nor  hurry.  Naturally  but  few  can  be  given  to  the  world  each  year  and 
the  cost  must  be  necessarily  higher.  But,  to  the  home  or  studio  for- 
tunate enough  to  possess  a  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  comes  a  prestige 
that  no  other  instrument  can  bring. 

Once  you  have  heard  this  supreme  instrument — this  long-sought 
voice  of  glorious  tone — you  will  know  why  the  true  lover  of  music 
can  never  be  happy  with  a  piano  less  perfect.  Won't  you  visit  our 
Piano  Salons  soon  ? 

Exclusive  Rhode  Island  Representatives 
For  The  Following  Pianos  Of  Renown : 

Mason  &  Hamlin,  Knabe,  Chickering, 

Ivers  &  Pond,  J*  &  C.  Fischer, 

Marshall  &  Wendell,  Haines  Bros*,  Kohler  &  Campbell 

The  Incomparable  AMPICO 


PIANO  SALONS 


FOURTH  FLOOR 


On  account  of  the  illness  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky, 

Richard  Burgin 
will  conduct  this  concert. 
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Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 
TUESDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  16 
AT  8.15 


Handel  . 


Mozart    . 


PROGRAMME 


Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra  in 
B  minor,  No.  12 
Largo — Allegro — Larghetto  e  piano — Largo — Allegro 


.    Symphony  in  G  minor  (Koechel  No.  550) 


I.  Allegro  molto. 

II.  Andante. 

III.  Menuetto;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  assai. 


Tchaikovsky        .         .         .         .         Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 

I.  Andante  sostenuto ;  moderato  con  anima.  (In  movimemto  di  valse). 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona. 

III.  Scherzo ;  pizzicato  ostinato. 

IV.  Finale :  Allegro  con  fuoco. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  often  minutes  after  Mozart's  Symphony 


For  the  music  on  these  programmes,  visit  the  Music  Department  at  the  Providence 

Public  Library 


Cooperation 

Xvecovery  can  be  expedited  by  .  .  . 
cooperative  action.  Ihat  cooperation 
requires  that  every  individual  should 

sustain  laith  and  courage  .  .  .  that  the 

•      •  •  •  • 

vast  majority,  whose  income  is  unim- 

paired,  should  not  hoard  out  ol  tear, 

butt   should   pursue  tneir   normal   living 

and  recreations. 

PRESIDENT  HOOVER'S  message  to  Congress 


lor  Xravel 
Ivaymono    &    Yv  nitcomo   Company 

Aylsworth  Travel  Service,   36  Weybosset  Street 
Church    Ticket    Agency,     54    Exchange    Street 


Concerto  Grosso.,  No.  12,  B  minor  .     '.  George  Frideric  Handel 
(Born  at  Halle  on  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14,  1759) 

The  first  performance  of  this  concerto  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  February  28,  1885,  when 
Messrs.  Listemann,  Loeffler  and  Giese,  played  the  solo  instruments. 

The  last  performance  at  these  concerts  was  on  December  7,  1928. 
Before  that,  the  last  performance  had  been  on  April  8,  1905. 

The  movements  are  as  follows:  Largo,  B  minor,  4-4;  Allegro,  B 
minor,  4-4;  Larghetto  e  piano,  E  major,  3-4  (violino  I,  II,  III,  viola, 
tutti  bassi),  an  air  with  a  variation;  a  transitional  Largo,  4-4;  Al- 
legro, B  minor,  4-4.  The  instruments  are  thus  indicated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  work:  Violino  I,  concertino,  violino  II;  violino  I, 
ripieno,  violino  II;  viola,  violoncello,  bassi. 

Custom  decreed  during  the  earlier  years  that  the  concertino,  or 
group  of  solo  instruments  in  a  concerto  grosso,  should  be  of  two 
violins  and  a  violoncello.* 

In  the  concert  grosso  an  orchestra  dialogued  with  a  principal  in- 
strument. The  name  violino  di  grosso  or  di  ripieno  was  given  to  the 

*Tlie  Germans  in  the  concertino  sometimes  coupled  an  oboe  or  a  bassoon  with 
a  violin.  The  Italians  were  faithful  as  a  rule  to  the  stringed  instruments. 


CRUISES 


OVER  CHRISTMAS 

11  to  17  days — $95  upwards 
OVER  NEW  YEAR'S 

5  to  18  days — $75  upwards 
JANUARY  and  FEBRUARY 

15  to  29  days— $140  upwards 

We  will  mail  you  our  complete  Cruise  Booklet 

CHURCH   Travel  Agency 

54  Exchange  Street  Providence,  R.  I. 


instruments  of  the  orchestra  to  distinguish  one  of  them  from  the 
principal  violin,  or  the  violino  di  concertino. 

Handel's  twelve  grand  concertos  for  strings  were  composed  be- 
tween September  29  and  October  30,  1739-  The  tenth  bears  the  date 
October  22.  The  London  Daily  Post  of  October  29,  1739,  said :  "This 
day  are  published  proposals  for  printing  by  subscription,  with  His 
Majesty's  royal  license  and  protection,  Twelve  Grand  Concertos,  in 
Seven  Parts,  for  four  violins,  a  tenor,  a  violoncello,  with  a  thorough- 
bass for  the  harpsichord.  Composed  by  Mr.  Handel.  Price  to  sub- 
scribers, two  guineas.  Ready  to  be  delivered  by  April  next.  Sub- 
scriptions are  taken  by  the  author,  at  his  house*  in  Brook  Street, 
Hanover  Square,  and  by  Walsh."  In  an  advertisement  on  November 
22  the  publisher  added,  "Two  of  the  above  concertos  will  be  per- 
formed this  evening  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Lincoln's  Inn."  The  con- 

•'This  was  the  little  house,  No.  25,  in  which  Handel  lived  for  many  years,  and 
in  which  he  died.  In  the  rate-book  of  1725  Handel  was  named  owner,  and  the  house 
rated  at  £35  a  year.  W.  H.  Cummins,  about  1903,  visiting  the  house,  found  a  cast- 
lead  cistern,  on  the  front  of  which  in  bold  relief  was  "1721.  G.  P.  H."  The  house 
had  then  been  in  the  possession  of  a  family  about  seventy  years,  and  various  structural 
alterations  had  been  made.  A  back  room  on  the  first  floor  was  said  to  have  been 
Handel's  composition-room.  After  Handel's  death  his  valet  rented  the  house  and 
used  Handel's  name  to  attract  lodgers.  Sydney  Smith  lived  in  this  house  in  1835. 
The  Street  is  now   "Brook   Street,   Grosvenor   Square." 


A  Beautiful,  Enduring  Christmas  Gift 

For  the  music  student  or  the  music  lover,  no  more 
appropriate  gift  could  be  chosen  than  a  beautifully 
bound  volume  of  the 

MUSICIANS    LIBRARY 

Nearly  a  hundred  volumes  of  the  world's  best  music 
for  voice  and  piano. 

Exquisitely  printed,  bound  in  cloth,  stamped  in  gold. 
Gilt  edge. 

PRICE,  $3.50  EACH 

One  or  more  volumes  of  the  Musicians  Library 
make  an  enduring  gift  that  will  be  treasured  for  years. 

Send  for  descriptive  booklet. 

Oliver  Ditson  Company 

179  TREMONT   STREET  Hancock  0200 


The 

NEWEST    and    GREATEST 

VICTOR 


RADIO 


ELECTROLA 


RE -57 

$306.30 

Complete 


HOME  -  RECORDING 

The  first  and  only  complete 
musical  instrument  for  enter- 
tainment in  the  Home. 

The  Home-recording  device 
makes  permanent  records  of 
your  own  voice  or  those  of 
your  relatives  and  friends,  or 
of  favorite  radio  broadcasts 


The  cabinet  is  a  magnificent  example  of  craftsmanship. 

We   will   be   glad   to   demonstrate    this  phenomenal 
instrument in  our  store or  in  your  home. 

M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

Steinert  Building,  495  Westminster  Street,  Providence 

GASPEE  7776 


certos  were  published  on  April  21,  1740.  In  an  advertisement  a  few 
days  afterwards  Walsh  said,  "These  concertos  were  performed  at  the 
Theatre  Koyal  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  now  are  played  in  most 
public  places  with  the  greatest  applause."  Victor  Schoelcher  made 
this  comment  in  his  Life  of  Handel :  "This  was  the  case  with  all  the 
works  of  Handel.  They  were  so  frequently  performed  at  contempo- 
raneous concerts  and  benefits  that  they  seem,  during  his  lifetime, 
to  have  quite  become  public  property.  Moreover,  he  did  nothing 
which  the  other  theatres  did  not  attempt  to  imitate.  In  the  little 
theatre  of  the  Haymarket,  evening  entertainments  were  given  in 
exact  imitation  of  his  'several  concertos  for  different  instruments, 
with  a  variety  of  chosen  airs  of  the  best  master,  and  the  famous 
Salve  Regina  of  Hasse.'  The  handbills  issued  by  the  nobles  at  the 
King's  Theatre  make  mention  also  of  'several  concertos  for  different 
instruments.' " 

The  year  1739,  in  which  these  concertos  were  composed,  was  the 
year  of  the  first  performance  of  Handel's  "Saul"  (January  16)  and 
"Israel  in  Egypt"  (April  4), — both  oratorios  were  composed  in  1738, 
— also  of  the  music  to  Dry  den's  "Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day"  (No- 
vember 22). 

Romain  Holland,  discussing  the  form  concerto  grosso,  which  con- 
sists essentially  of  a  dialogue  between  a  group  of  soloists,  the  con- 
certino (trio  of  two  solo  violins  and  solo  bass  with  cembalo)  and 
the  chorus  of  instruments,  concerto  grosso,  believes  that  Handel  at 
Rome  in  1708  was  struck  by  Corelli's  works  in  this  field,  for  several 
of  his  concertos  of  Opus  3  are  dated  1710,  1716,  1722.  Geminiani 
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introduced  the  concerto  into  England, — three  volumes  appeared  in 
1732,  1735,  1748,— and  he  was  a  friend  of  Handel. 

It  is  stated  that  the  word  "concerto,"  as  applied  to  a  piece  for  a 
solo  instrument  with  accompaniment,  first  appeared  in  a  treatise  by 
Scipio  Bargaglia  (Venice,  1587) ;  that  Giuseppe  Torelli,  who  died  in 
1708,  was  the  first  to  suggest  a  larger  number  of  instruments  in  a 
concerto,  and  to  give  the  name  concerto  grosso  to  this  species  of  com- 
position. But  Michelle tti,  seventeen  years  before,  had  published  his 
"Sinfonie  et  concerti  a  quatro,"  and  in  1698  his  "Concerti  musicali," 
while  the  word  concerto  occurs  frequently  in  the  musical  termin- 
ology of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  Torelli  who,  determining 
the  form  of  the  grand  solo  for  violin,  opened  the  way  to  Archangelo 

Corelli,  the  father  of  modern  violinists,  composers,  or  virtuosos. 

* 

*  • 

Komain  Holland  insisted  that  the  instrumental  music  of  Handel 
has  the  nature  of  a  constant  improvisation,  music  to  be  served 
piping  hot  to  an  audience,  and  should  preserve  this  character  in  per- 
formance. "When  you  have  studied  with  minute  care  each  detail, 
obtained  from  your  orchestra  an  irreproachable  precision,  tonal 
purity,  and  finish,  you  will  have  done  nothing  unless  you  have  made 

the  face  of  the  improvising  genius  rise  from  the  work." 

* 

*  * 

Handel  in  his  day  and  generation  was  an  experimenter  in  the  art 
of  instrumentation,  and  certain  of  his  innovations  in  the  combina- 
tions of  instruments  are  of  much  interest.  He  had  at  his  disposal 
the  violins,  first,  second,  and  sometimes  third;  violas,  the  violetta 
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marina,*  the  viola  da  gamba,  the  violoncello,  the  double-bass;  the 
lute,  the  theorbof ;  and  the  harp,  trumpets,  horns,  trombones,  the 
old  cornet  or  zinke;  three  varieties  of  the  flute,  oboes,  bassoons, 
double-bassoons,  and  the  drum  family;  clavecin  and  organ.  He  did 
not  disdain  the  carillon,  and  it  is  recorded  that  he  sighed  for  a 
cannon. 

*There  is  still  some  doubt  as  to  the  precise  character  of  this  instrument.  It  is 
supposed  by  some  that  the  name  was  applied  to  the  viola  d'amore.  Others  say  it 
was  a  stringed  instrument  similar  in  tone  to  the  viola  d'amore  and  also  called 
"violetta  piccola" ;  but  there  are  again  some  who  insist  that  the  violetta  piccola 
was  the  soprano  or  dessus  of  the  viola  da  gamba  family  with  a  compass  from  A  on 
the  first  space  of  the  bass  staff  to  the  A  on  the  second  space  of  the  treble.  (See 
Mahillon's  "Catalogue  descriptif  et  analytique  du  Musee  Instrumental  du  Conserva- 
toire Royal  de  Musique  de  Bruxelles,"  second  edition,  vol.  i.,  p.  317 ;  Ghent,  1893.) 
The  air  given  to  the  violetta  marina  by  Handel  in  "Orlando"  (composed  in  1732) 
is  for  an  instrument  of  four  strings,  and  it  is  sustained  only  by  "violoncelli  pizzicati." 
Schoelcher  gives  a  rambling  disquisition  of  the  instrument — what  it  might  have  been 
and  what  it  probably  was  not, — and  quotes  an  advertisement  of  a  concert  in  the 
Daily  Journal  of  London,  1732  :  "Signor  Castrucci,  will  play  a  concerto  of  his  own, 
on  a  beautiful  new  instrument  called  the  viola  marina."  This  Pietro  Castrucci,  a 
pupil  of  Corelli,  was  born  at  Rome  in  1689  ;  he  died  at  London  in  1769.  In  1715  he 
went  to  London  to  be  concert-master  of  Handel's  opera  orchestra.  Riemann  says 
that  Castrucci  not  only  introduced  but  invented  the  instrument.  Castrucci  was  the 
original,  they  say,  of  Hogarth's  "The  Enraged  Musician."  Sala  says  in  his  "William 
Hogarth"  :  "  'The  Enraged  Musician'  is  stated  to  be  a  portrait  of  Handel.  There  is 
nothing  to  prove  the  assertion.  His  countenance  does  not  at  all  resemble  that  of 
the  immortal  composer  of  the  'Messiah.'  "  Castrucci  gave  a  concert  in  1732,  and 
he  announced  "particularly  a  solo,  in  which  he  engages  himself  to  execute  twenty- 
four  notes  with  the  one  blow."  He  died  poor  and  forgotten. 

fThe  theorbo  was  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  to 
complete  the  family  of  lutes.  It  was  invented  at  Rome  by  Bardella,  and  for  some 
years  it  was  not  known  outside  of  Italy.  It  finally  passed  into  Germany,  then  into 
France.  Praetorius  described  it  as  called  by  the  Romans  a  chittarone,  a  bass  lute 
with  twelve  or  sixteen  strings.  "The  Romans  at  first  put  six  pairs  of  strings  to  it, 
then  the  Paduans  added  two  pairs,  and  there  were  still  further  additions.  Padua, 
however,  has  the  reputation  for  making  the  theorbos."  The  instrument  has  been 
described  as  having  two  necks,  to  the  longer  of  which  the  bass  strings  were  attached. 
"The  strings  were  usually  single  in  the  theorbo  and,  when  double  or  tuned  in  octaves 
or  unison  with  the  bass  or  treble  notes,  the  instrument  was  called  the  archlute,  or 
chittarone."  Sir  John  Hawkins  says  ingeniously  that  a  Neapolitan  invented  the 
theorbo  and  called  it  "tiorba,"  from  its  resemblance  to  an  instrument  used  for  pound- 
ing perfumes.  There  is  another  story  that  the  inventor,  Tiorba,  an  Italian,  gave 
the  instrument  its  name.  Johannes  Kaspsberger,  who  died  about  1630,  was  a  skilled 
player  of  the  theorbo,  and  he  wrote  much  music  in  tablature  for  it.  There  is  a  part 
for  the  instrument  in  a  set  of  Corelli's  sonatas.  Henri  Gr6nerin  wrote  a  "Livre  de 
ThSorbe,"   a  theorbo  school,  and   dedicated  it  to   Lully. 
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Symphony  in  G  minor  (K.  550)    .      .  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791) 

Mozart  wrote  his  three  greatest  symphonies  in  1788.  The  one  in 
E-flat  is  dated  June  26,  the  one  in  G  minor  July  25,  the  one  in  G 
major  with  the  fugue-finale  August  10. 

His  other  works  of  that  year  are  of  little  importance  with  the 
exception  of  a  piano  concerto  in  D  major  which  he  played  at  the 
coronation  festivities  of  Leopold  II.  at  Frankfort  in  1790.  There 
are  canons  and  piano  pieces,  there  is  the  orchestration  of  Handel's 
"Acis  and  Galatea,"  and  there  are  six  German  dances  and  twelve 
minuets  for  orchestra.  Nor  are  the  works  composed  in  1789  of 
interest,  with  the  exception  of  the  clarinet  quintet  and  a  string 
quartet  dedicated  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  Again  we  find  dances 
for  orchestra, — twelve  minuets  and  twelve  German  dances. 

"Why  is  this?  1787  was  the  year  of  "Don  Giovanni";  1790,  the 
year  of  "Cosi  fan  tutte."  Was  Mozart,  as  some  say,  exhausted  by 
the  feat  of  producing  three  symphonies  in  such  a  short  time?  Or 
was  there  some  reason  for  discouragement  and  consequent  idleness? 
The  Hitter  Gluck,  composer  to  the  Emperor  Joseph  II,,  died  No- 
vember 15,  1787,  and  thus  resigned  his  position  with  salary  of  two 
thousand  florins.  Mozart  was  appointed  his  successor,  but  the  thrifty 
Joseph  cut  down  the  salary  to  eight  hundred  florins.  And  Mozart 
at  this  time  was  sadly  in  need  of  money,  as  his  letters  show.  In  a 
letter  of  June,  1788,  he  tells  of  his  new  lodgings,  where  he  could 
have  better  air,  a  garden,  quiet.  In  another,  dated  June  27,  he  says : 
"I  have  done  more  work  in  the  ten  days  that  I  have  lived  here  than 
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in  two  months  in  my  other  lodgings,  and  I  should  be  much  better 
here,  were  it  not  for  dismal  thoughts  that  often  come  to  me.  X 
must  drive  them  resolutely  away;  for  I  am  living  comfortably, 
pleasantly,  and  cheaply."  We  know  that  he  borrowed  from  Puch- 
berg,  a  merchant  with  whom  he  became  acquainted  at  a  Masonic 
lodge,  for  the  letter  with  Puchberg's  memorandum  of  the  amount 
is  in  the  collection  edited  by  Nohl. 

Mozart  could  not  reasonably  expect  help  from  the  Emperor.  The 
composer  of  "Don  Giovanni"  and  the  "Jupiter"  symphony  was  un- 
fortunate in  his  Emperors. 

We  know  little  or  nothing  concerning  the  first  years  of  the  three 
symphonies.    Gerber's   "Lexicon    der   Tonkunstler"    (1790)    speaks 
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appreciatively  of  him:  the  erroneous  statement  is  made  that  the 
Emperor  fixed  his  salary  in  1788  at  six  thousand  florins ;  the  varied 
ariettas  for  piano  are  praised  especially;  but  there  is  no  mention 
whatever  of  any  symphony. 

The  enlarged  edition  of  Gerber's  work  (1813)  contains  an  ex- 
tended notice  of  Mozart's  last  years,  and  we  find  in  the  summing 
up  of  his  career:  "If  one  knew  only  one  of  his  noble  symphonies, 
as  the  overpoweringly  great,  fiery,  perfect,  pathetic,  sublime  sym- 
phony in  0."  And  this  reference  is  undoubtedly  to  the  "Jupiter," 
the  one  in  C  major. 

Mozart  gave  a  concert  at  Leipsic  in  May,  1789.  The  programme 
was  made  up  wholly  of  pieces  by  him,  and  among  them  were  two 
symphonies  in  manuscript.  A  story  that  has  come  down  might 
easily  lead  us  to  believe  that  one  of  them  was  the  one  in  G  minor. 
At  a  rehearsal  for  this  concert  Mozart  took  the  first  allegro  of  a 
symphony  at  a  very  fast  pace,  so  that  the  orchestra  soon  was 
unable  to  keep  up  with  him.  He  stopped  the  players  and  began 
again  at  the  same  speed,  and  he  stamped  the  time  so  furiously 
that  his  steel  shoe  buckle  flew  into  pieces.  He  laughed,  and,  as  the 
players  still  dragged,  he  began  the  allegro  a  third  time.  The  musi- 
cians, by  this  time  exasperated,  played  to  suit  him.  Mozart  after- 
wards said  to  some  who  wondered  at  his  conduct,  because  he  had 
on  other  occasions  protested  against  undue  speed:  "It  was  not 
caprice  on  my  part.  I  saw  that  the  majority  of  the  players  were 
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well  along  in  years.  They  would  have  dragged  everything  beyond 
endurance  if  I  had  not  set  fire  to  them  and  made  them  angry,  so 
that  out  of  sheer  spite  they  did  their  best."  Later  in  the  rehearsal 
he  praised  the  orchestra,  and  said  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  it 
to  rehearse  the  accompaniment  to  the  pianoforte  concerto:  "The 
parts  are  correct,  you  play  well,  and  so  do  I."  This  concert,  by 
the  way,  was  poorly  attended,  and  half  of  those  who  were  present 
had  received  free  tickets  from  Mozart,  who  was  generous  in  such 
matters. 

Mozart  also  gave  a  concert  of  his  own  works  at  Frankfort,  Oc- 
tober 14,  1790.  Symphonies  were  played  in  Vienna  in  1788,  but 
they  were  by  Haydn;  and  one  by  Mozart  was  played  in  1791.  In 
1792  a  symphony  by  Mozart  was  played  at  Hamburg. 

The  early  programmes,  even  when  they  have  been  preserved,  sel- 
dom determine  the  date  of  a  first  performance.  It  was  the  custom 
to  print:  "Symphonie  von  Wranitsky,"  "Sinfonie  von  Mozart," 
"Sinfonia  di  Haydn."  Furthermore,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
"Sinfonie"  was  then  a  term  often  applied  to  any  work  in  three 
or  more  movements  written  for  strings,  or  strings  and  wind 
instruments. 

The  two  symphonies  played  at  Leipsic  were  not  then  published. 
The  two  that  preceded  the  great  three  were  composed  in  1783  and 
1786.  The  latter  of  the  two  (in  D  major)  was  performed  at  Prague 
with  extraordinary  success. 

The  Symphony  in  G  minor  was  played  in  Boston  on  December 
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21,  1850,  from  a  score  presented  by  0.  C.  Perkins  at  a  con- 
cert in  Tremont  Temple  of  the  Boston  Musical  Fund  Society,  the 
"second  Grand  Concert  for  the  Establishment  of  a  Charitable  Fund." 
G.  J.  Webb  conducted.  The  other  pieces  were  "Grand  Overture, 
Leonora,"  by  Beethoven;  the  overture  to  "Stradella,"  by  Flotow; 
excerpts  from  HunimePs  Septet,  played  by  Messrs.  H.  Perabeau,  C. 
Guenther,  T.  Ryan,  H.  Fries,  E.  Lehmann,  W.  Fries,  and  A.  Stein. 
Mme.  Minna  Miiller  sang  for  the  first  time  in  Boston, — an  aria 
from  "Lucia,"  Schubert's  "Wanderer,"  and  a  "German  National 
Song."  J.  E.  Goodson,*  "from  London,"  made  his  "fist  [sic] 
appearance  in  America,,"  and  played  two  organ  fugues  by  "J.  S. 
Bache"  (sic),  one  in  "F  sharp  mi"  and  one  in  E  major  ("Mozart's 
favorite"). 

The  symphony  was  scored  originally  for  flute,  two  oboes,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings.  Mozart  added  later  two  clarinet 
parts  Kochel  says  that  Mozart  wrote  a  score  for  the  oboes  and 
clarinets  on  special  pages,  as  the  original  parts  for  the  oboes  were 
necessarily  changed  by  the  addition  of  the  clarinets.  In  connection 
with  this  a  note  by  William  Foster  Apthorp  is  of  interest:  "The 
first  score  has  generally  been  used  for  performances  of  the  sym- 
phony all  over  the  world.  The  second,  or  Naclischrift,  was  for  years 
in  the  possession  of  Johannes  Brahms,  who,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  persistently  refused  to  allow  it  to  be  published,  or  to  go  out 
of  his  hands.  It  is  now  published  and  will  be  used  at  this  concert"! 
(December  29,  1900). 

*Mr.  Goodson  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  on 
A.ugust  15,  1851.  John  S.  Dwight  described  him  in  his  History  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  as  an  accomplished  musician  and  organist,  "a  thinking  man,  too,  with 
mind  much  occupied  in  philosophical  and  social  questions.  We  have  the  impression 
that  ne  stayed  not  longer  than  a  year  or  two  in  Boston,  and  then  sought  his  fortune 
in   the   West." 

fBy  some  means  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  succeeded  in  procuring  a  copy  of  the 
Nachschrift,  perhaps  before  it  came  into  Brahms's  possession.  At  all  events,  he  has 
used  it  exhaustively  at  his  concerts  in  this  country  for  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years. — W.   F.   A. 
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I.  Allegro  molto,  G  minor,  4-4.* 

II.  Andante,  E-flat  major,  6-8. 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegro,  G  minor,  3-4;  Trio,  G  major. 

IV.  Allegro  assai,  G  minor,  4-4. 


Symphony  in  F  minor,  No.  4,  Op.  36    Peter  Iljtsch  Tchaikovsky 

(Born  at  Votkinski,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died 

at  Leningrad,  November  6,  1893) 

Tchaikovsky  composed  this  symphony  during  the  winter  of  1877- 
78.  He  had  lost  interest  in  an  opera,  "Othello,"  for  which  a  libretto 
at  his  own  wish  had  been  drafted  by  Stassov.  The  first  draft 
was  finished  in  May,  1877.  He  began  the  instrumentation  on  August 
23,  of  that  year,  and  finished  the  first  movement  September  24.  He 
began  work  again  towards  the  end  of  November.  The  Andantino 
was  finished  on  December  27,  the  Scherzo  on  January  1,  1878,  and 
the  Finale  on  January  7,  1878. 

The  first  performance  was  at  a  symphony  concert  of  the  Eussian 
Musical  Society,  Moscow,  February  22,  1878.  Nicholas  Eubinstein 
conducted. 

♦An  anecdote  is  told  of  one  of  Liszt's  concerts  in  Munich,  in  the  days  when  he 
still  appeared  in  public  as  a  pianist.  He  had  just  played  his  own  matchless  transcrip- 
tion of  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony  as  only  he  could  play  it.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  Pastoral,  though  homely  enough  in  its  thematic  material  and 
generally  simple  in  its  development  and  working-out,  is,  as  a  piece  of  orchestration, 
one  of  Beethoven's  most  complicated  scores ;  it  thus  present  quite  peculiar  difficulties 
to  the  pianoforte  transcriber,  difficulties  which  Liszt  has  conquered  in  a  way  that 
can  only  be  called  marvellous.  After  Liszt  had  played  it  at  the  concert  in  question, 
Franz  Lachner  stenoed  iid  to  him  in  the  green  room  and  said :  "You  are  a  perfect 
magician  !  Think  of  playing  literally  everything  in  the  second  movement  and  with  only 
ten  fingers  !  But  I  can  tell  you  one  thing  even  you  can't  play  with  all  your  magicianship." 
"Whats  that?"  asked  Liszt.  "The  first  sixteen  measures  of  Mozart's  little  G  minor 
Symphony,  simple  as  they  are."  Liszt  thought  a  moment,  and  then  said  with  a  laugh  : 
"I  think  you  are  right ;  I  should  need  a  third  hand.  I  should  need  both  my  hands  for 
the  accompaniment  alone,   with   that  viola-figure  in  it !"— W.   F.   A. 
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The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  concert  of  the 
Symphony  Society  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York, 
February  1,  1890,  Walter  Damrosch  conductor. 

The  Andante  and  the  Scherzo  were  played  in  Boston  for  the  first 
time  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  October  18,  1890.  Mr.  Mkisch  con- 
ducted. They  were  played  here  at  an  extra  concert  of  the  Symphony 
Orchestra,  March  2,  1892.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  of  the 
whole  symphony  was  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Walter  Damrosch  conductor,  at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  April  20, 
1893.  The  first  performance  of  the  whole  symphony  at  a  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on  November  18,  1896,  Mr. 
Paur  conductor.  The  Symphony  was  played  at  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  March  26,  1904;  October 
21,  1905;  October  16,  1909;  February  10,  1912;  February  14,  1914; 
March  3,  1916;  December  28,  1917;  November  25,  1921;  March  26, 
1926;  October  28,  1927;  October  31,  1930. 

The  dedication  of  this  symphony  is  as  follows:  A  mon  meilleur 
ami"  ("To  my  best  friend"),  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

This  best  friend  was  the  widow  Nadejda  Filaretovna  von  Meek. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Frolowsky.  Born  in  the  village  Snamensk, 
government  of  Smolensk,  February  10,  1831,  she  married  in  1848 
an  engineer,  and  for  some  years  knew  poverty.  Her  courage  did 
not  give  way;  she  was  a  helpmeet  for  her  husband,  who  finally 
became  famous  and  successful.  In  1876  her  husband  died.  She  was 
left  with  eleven  children  and  a  fortune  of  "many  millions  of 
rubles."  Dwelling  at  Moscow,  fond  of  music,  she  admired  beyond 
measure  certain  works  by  Tchaikovsky.  Inquiring  curiously  con- 
cerning his  character  as  a  man  and  about  his  worldly  circum- 
stances, she  became  acquainted  with  Kotek,*  a  pupil  of  Tchai- 
kovsky in  composition.  Through  him  she  gave  Tchaikovsky  com- 

♦Joseph  Kotek,  violinist,  born  at  Kamenez-Podolsk  in  1855,  died  at  Davos,  Switzer- 
land, in  1885.  A  pupil  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory,  he  studied  later  with  Joachim  in 
Berlin  and  in  1882  was  appointed  a  teacher  of  violin  playing  at  the  Hochschule  fur 
Musik  in  that  city.   He  composed  6tudes,   duets,   and  other  pieces  for  the  violin. 
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missions  for  transcriptions  for  violin  and  pianoforte  of  some  of 
his  works.  There  was  an  interchange  of  letters.  In  the  early  summer 
of  1877  she  learned  that  he  was  in  debt.  She  sent  him  three  thou- 
sand rubles ;  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  she  determined  to  give  him 
yearly  the  sum  of  six  thousand  rubles,  that  he  might  compose  free 
from  pecuniary  care  and  vexation ;  but  she  insisted  that  they  should 
never  meet.  They  never  spoke  together;  their  letters  were  frequent 
and  intimate.  Tchaikovsky  poured  out  his  soul  to  this  woman, 
described  by  his  brother  Modest  as  proud  and  energetic,  with  deep- 
rooted  principles,  with  the  independence  of  a  man;  a  woman  that 
held  in  disdain  all  that  was  petty  and  conventional;  pure  in 
thought  and  action;  a  woman  that  was  compassionate,  not 
sentimental. 

In  a  long  letter  to  Mme.  Meek  from  Florence,  March  1,  1878, 
Tchaikovsky  gave  the  programme  of  the  Fourth  Symphony,  with 
thematic  illustrations  in  notation : — 

"The  Introduction  is  the  kernel,  the  quintessence,  the  chief 
thought  of  the  whole  symphony."  He  quotes  the  opening  theme, 
sounded  by  horns  and  bassoons,  Andante,  F  minor,  3-4.  "This  is 
Fate,  the  fatal  power  which  hinders  one  in  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness from  gaining  the  goal,  which  jealously  provides  that  peace 
and  comfort  do  not  prevail,  that  the  sky  is  not  free  from  clouds, — 
a  might  that  swings,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  constantly  over 
the  head,  that  poisons  continually  the  soul.  This  might  is  over- 
powering and  invincible.  There  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  submit  and 
vainly  complain."  He  quotes  the  theme  for  strings,  Moderato  con 
anima,  F  minor,  9-8.  "The  feeling  of  despondency  and  despair  grows 
ever  stronger  and  more  passionate.  It  is  better  to  turn  from  the 
realities  and  to  lull  one's  self  in  dreams."  Clarinet  solo  with  ac- 
companiment of  strings.  "O  joy !  What  a  fine  sweet  dream !  A  radi- 
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ant  being,  promising  happiness,  floats  before  me  and  beckons  me. 
The  importunate  first  theme  of  the  allegro  is  now  heard  afar  off, 
and  now  the  soul  is  wholly  enwrapped  with  dreams.  There  is  no 
thought  of  gloom  and  cheerlessness.  Happiness!  Happiness!  Happi- 
ness! No,  they  are  only  dreams,  and  Fate  dispels  them.  The  whole 
of  life  is  only  a  constant  alternation  between  dismal  reality  and 
flattering  dreams  of  happiness.  There  is  no  port :  you  will  be  tossed 
hither  and  thither  by  the  waves,  until  the  sea  swallows  you.  Such 
is  the  programme,  in  substance,  of  the  first  movement. 

"The  second  movement  shows  another  phase  of  sadness.  Here  is 
that  melancholy  feeling  which  enwraps  one  when  he  sits  at  night 
alone  in  the  house,  exhausted  by  work ;  the  book  which  he  had  taken 
to  read  has  slipped  from  his  hand;  a  swarm  of  reminiscences  has 
arisen.  How  sad  it  is  that  so  much  has  already  been  and  gone!  and 
yet  it  is  a  pleasure  to  think  of  the  early  years.  One  mourns  the 
past  and  has  neither  the  courage  nor  the  will  to  begin  a  new  life. 
One  is  rather  tired  of  life.  One  wishes  to  recruit  his  strength  and 
to  look  back,  to  revive  many  things  in  the  memory.  One  thinks  on 
the  gladsome  hours,  when  the  young  blood  boiled  and  bubbled  and 
there  was  satisfaction  in  life.  One  thinks  also  on  the  sad  moments, 
on  irrevocable  losses.  And  all  this  is  now  so  far  away,  so  far  away. 
And  it  is  all  so  sad  and  yet  so  sweet  to  muse  over  the  past. 

"There  is  no  determined  feeling,  no  exact  expression  in  the  third 
movement.  Here  are  capricious  arabesques,  vague  figures  which  slip 
into  the  imagination  when  one  has  taken  wine  and  is  slightly  in- 
toxicated. The  mood  is  now  gay,  now  mournful.  One  thinks  about 
nothing;  one  gives  the  fancy  loose  reins,  and  their  is  pleasure  in 
drawings  of  marvellous  lines.  Suddenly  rush  into  the  imagination 
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the  picture  of  a  drunken  peasant  and  a  gutter-song.  Military  music 
is  heard  passing  by  in  the  distance.  These  are  disconnected  pic- 
tures, which  come  and  go  in  the  brain  of  the  sleeper.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  reality;  they  are  unintelligible,  bizarre,  out-at- 
elbows. 

"Fourth  movement.  If  you  find  no  pleasure  in  yourself,  look 
about  you.  Go  to  the  people.  See  how  it  understands  to  be  jolly, 
how  it  surrenders  itself  to  gayety.  The  picture  of  a  folk-holiday. 
Scarcely  have  you  forgotten  yourself,  scarcely  have  you  had  time 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  happiness  of  others,  before  untiring  Fate 
again  announces  its  approach.  The  other  children  of  men  are  not 
concerned  with  you.  They  neither  see  nor  feel  that  you  are  lonely 
and  sad.  How  they  enjoy  themselves,  how  happy  they  are!  And 
will  you  maintain  that  everything  in  the  world  is  sad  and  gloomy? 
There  is  still  happiness,  simple,  native  happiness.  Kejoice  in  the 
happiness  of  others — and  you  can  still  live. 

"This  is  all  that  I  can  tell  you,  my  dear  friend,  about  the  sym- 
phony. My  words  naturally  are  not  sufficiently  clear  and  exhaus- 
tive. It  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  instrumental  music,  that  it 
does  not  allow  analysis." 

In  December,  1890,  Mme.  Meek  wrote  that  her  affairs  were 
complicated.  She  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  could  not  continue 
her  allowance  to  Tchaikovsky.  He  was  greatly  disturbed,  but  his 
brother  writes  that  Peter,  "with  his  usual  lack  of  confidence, 
greatly  exaggerated  to  himself  the  consequences  of  this  loss."  Peter 
did  not  recover  from  the  blow:  his  letters  to  her  were  not  ans- 
wered. It  seems  that  from  1890  she  had  suffered  from  a  "terrible 
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nervous  disease,  which  changed  her  relations  with  everyone."  On 
Tchaikovsky's  death-bed,  her  name  was  on  his  lips,  "and  in  the 
broken  phrases  of  his  last  delirium  these  words  alone  were  intelli- 
gible to  those  around  him."  She  died  on  January  25,  1894,  five 
months  after  Peter  died.  The  news  of  his  end  reached  her  on  her 
death-bed. 
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Dexter  4186         Boston  Studio:  821  Beacon  St.  Phone:  Kenmore  5648  Broad  4749 


PIANIST 

STUDIO:  20  BLACKSTONE  BOULEVARD 

BA-GHI-TO  TRIO 
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PROVIDENCE    MUSIG    TEACHERS'    DIRECTORY 


PROFESSIONAL  ACCOMPANIST 
PERFECT  PRACTISE  PERIODS  make  PERFECT  PROFESSIONAL  PERFORMANCES 

Inviting  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Students  and  Professionals 
261  OLNEY  STREET  Angell  0093 


VIOLONCELLO  INSTRUCTION 

Studied  under  three  Boston  Symphony  Solo  'Cellists  —  Malkin  —  Schroeder  —  Bedetti 

Studio:  309  LAUDERDALE  BUILDING'  (Tuesdays) 
Address:  60  FENWAY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


CONTRALTO    SOLOIST 

teacher  of  Singing 

THURSDAYS  at  131  WASHINGTON  STREET 

Residence  Phone  West  6153-R 


Phone  Gaspee  9371 


SAXOPHONE  AND  FRETTED  INSTRUMENTS 

LEDERER  BUILDING  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


SOPRANO 

SOLOIST  TEACHER 

312  LAUDERDALE  BUILDING  Tuesdays  Gaspee  2741 


VIOLIN 


Residence  Studio: 
98  WATERMAN  STREET 


Tel.  Angell  0808-W 


TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE 

Studio:  121    BENEVOLENT  STREET 


SOPRANO  SOLOIST  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Residence  Studio,  35  WINDSOR  ROAD,  EDGEWOOD  Telephone  Broad  1640 
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PROVIDENCE    MUSIC    TEACHERS'    DIRECTORY 


PIANIST 

183  ELMGROVE  AVENUE 


MR.  and  MRS.  ROBERT  N.  LISTER 

^he  Art  of  Singing 

Boston:  TRINITY  COURT  Providence:  11  CONRAD   BUILDING 

Gaspee  2448 


Certified  Teacher  of  Progressive  Series 

PIANO        THEORY     ^  HARMONY 

Normal  examiner  Progressive  Series  candidates 
Studio:  30  SARGENT  AVENUE  .\  .\  Phone  Angell  3881 


SOPRANO  SOLOIST— TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Available  for  Concert  Work 
142  GLEN  ROAD  Plantations  5887 


SOLOIST 

26  Fairview  Avenue 
West  Warwick,  R.  I. 

Valley  75 


VIOLONCELLIST        INSTRUCTION 


PUPIL  OF  JEAN  BEDETTI 


610  Caesar  Misch  Building 
Providence 


1 46  Albert  Avenue 


PIANOFORTE 


Broad  0049 


PIANO  ORGAN 

625  PUBLIC  STREET,  PROVIDENCE 


THEORY 

Telephone,  Broad  8777-R 


TEACHER  OF  VOICE 

38  CONRAD  BUILDING,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 
Residence  Phone  Broad  8490-W 


CONCERT  PIANIST 

INSTRUCTION— LESCHETIZKY  METHOD 

33  NOTTINGHAM  WAY,  PAWTUCKET  Telephone  Perry  9268 
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PROVIDENCE    MUSIC     TEACHERS'     DIRECTORY 

C  C3  I    IV     1IJ IMTCDMIT7 


Has  Resumed  TEACHING 
TUESDAYS  at  131  WASHINGTON  STREET,  Room  406 

For  appointment,  address  Hugo  Nor  den,  53  Frances  Ave.,  Auburn,  R.  I.,  Broad  0288 


TEACHER  of  PIANO 

—  VISUOLA  — 
Specializes  in  teaching  children  of  from  5  to  14  years 


165  SUMTER  STREET,  PROVIDENCE 


Tel.  Broad  9475 


VIOLIN 

Residence  Studio:  50  LENOX  AVENUE 


Telephone,  Broad  2589-W 


VOICE    CULTURE 


ROOM  14  CONRAD  BUILDING 

Studio:  Phone,  GAspee  0619.  TUESDAYS 


Residence:  Phone,  DExter  0050 


EXPONENT  OF  THE  ART  OF  SINGING  FROM  SPEECH 

The  only  natural  method  of  voice  production 

This  method  is  taught  in  the  studios  of  Hollywood  by  Dr.  Marifioti 

'SING  AS  YOU  SPEAK"— Lawrence  Tibbett  Studio:  190  BROAD  ST.    GA.  3961 


PIANO 

Formerly  Professor  of  Piano  at  the  Odessa  Conservatory 

Director  of  Temple  Emanuel  Choir 

317  LAUDERDALE  BUILDING 


(PUPIL  OF  MR.  FRANK  E.  STREETER) 

TEACHER  of  PIANO  and  MUSIC  THEORY 

1  Bay  Avenue,  Edgewood  Station,  Pawtuxet,  R.  I.  Telephone  Broad  1853 


PIANO 

Organist — Choir  Director  United  Congregational  Church 
60  GROSVENOR  AVENUE,  EAST  PROVIDENCE 


E.  P.  1995-R 


Graduate  of  Leland  Powers  School 

Reader,  Dramatic  Coach,  Teacher  of  Expression  and  Public  Speaking 

Cultivation  of  the  Speaking  Voice 

21  RUSSELL  AVENUE,  EAST  PROVIDENCE  .'.  .\  Telephone:  East  Prov.  3208-R 
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PROVIDENCE    MUSIC    TEACHERS'    DIRECTORY 


413  Jackson  Building 


For  ten  years,  first  assistant  to  the  late  Hans  Schneider 

PIANO  and  THEORY 

Residence,  162  Linwood  Ave.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


PIANISTE 

121  PINEHURST  AVENUE 


Dexter  1131 


Pupil  of  Georges  Laurent,  Boston 

TEACHER  of  FLUTE 

19   HART  TREET,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.  :  : 


Angell  0861-R 


PIANIST 


60  INTERVALE  ROAD 


Tel.  Angell  3066 


VIOLONCELLO 

Private  Lessons  Including  Cello  Ensemble  Practice 
Residence  Studio:  158  DOYLE  AVENUE  Tel.,  Mornings,  Angell  4431-W 


BARITONE  and  TEACHER  of  SINGING 

PAWTUCKET  STUDIO  IN  PROVIDENCE 

64  So.  Main  St.,  Wednesday  623  Caesar  Misch  Building 

Perry  0372-W  Tuesday,  Friday,  Saturday    Gaspee  0508 


Woonsocket 
186  Main  Street 
Monday,  Thursday 


VIOLIN 

SOLOIST  INSTRUCTOR 

308  JASTRAM  STREET  Telephone  West  6034-J 

JOSLIN— MOULTON— SMITH  TRIO 


PIANIST  and   ACCOMPANIST 

CONRAD  BUILDING  Residence  Phone 


WEDNESDAYS 


Broad  1556 
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PROVIDENCE     MUSIC     TEACHERS'    DIRECTORY 


CONCERT     •     OPERA     •     ORATORIO 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING  AS  A  FINE  ART 

Voice  Production.  Theory,  Solfeggio,  Technique,  Languages,  Diction,  Lyric  and  Dramatic  Interpretation,  Reper- 
toire, Style.  ONE  HOUR  LESSONS  ONLY 

TUESDAY:   615  Jackson  Building.  Westminster  St.  WEDNESDAY:  29  Steinert  Hall.  162  Boylston  St. 

Telephone:  Gaspee  3560  Providence,  R.I.  Telephone:   Hancock  8956  Boston,  Mass. 


Soloist 


Uiolin 


Instructor 


WINNER  IN  ARTISTS'  CONTEST  IN  1923-1925 
Artist  Pupil  of  Maurice  Hayot  and  Jacques  Thibaud  of  Paris 

Studio :  98  CLARENCE  STREET  -  -  -  Tel.  West  0169-R 


TEACHER  of  PIANOFORTE 

17  MAWNEY  STREET  :  :  PROVIDENCE 

MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


44  CHURCH  STREET         ®lj£    ffitf  ttgij  §>rl|0tfl  Of  HIUBtf       CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  CLASSES 

under  the  direction  of 


Catalogue  on  Request 


(Member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 


Phone:  Univ.  0956 


FRANK 


ERNESTO 

r 


VOICE,  PROGRAMME  BUILDING,    CONCERT  PIANIST 
ACCOMPANYING  AND  PIANO         PEDAGOGUE 
The  following  use  and  endorse  the  La  Forge  method  of  voice  production  : 

Mme.  Frances  Alda,  Mme.  Margaret  Matzenauer,  Miss  Emma  Otero,  Messrs.  Lawrence  Tibbett , 
Richard  Crooks,  Harrington  van  Hoesen,  and  many  others. 
Address:  14  West  68th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Telephone:  Trafalgar  8993 


EDWARD     SCHUBERTH     &     COMPANY 

Importers.  Music  Publishers  and  Dealers,  11  East  22nd  Street,  New  York 

PUBLISHERS'  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR 
Steingraeber  Edition.  Leipzig  Gould  &  Bolttler,  London  J.  B.  Cramer  &  Co.,  London 

Cotta  Edition,  Stuttgart  Forsyth  Bros.,  Ltd.,  London  Gary  &  Co.,  London 

Practical  Pianoforte  School  Beal,  Stuttard  &  Co.,  London  F.  Hofmeister.-Germer  Works,  Leipzig 

Banks  &  Co.,  York  Joseph  Williams,  Ltd.,  London         Bach-Boekelmar    Works  in  colors 

AGENTS  FOR  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF,  H.  GERMER'S  INSTRUCTIVE  EDITIONS 
SEND  FOR  A  FREE  THEMATIC  CATALOG 


PIANO,  ORGAN,  COACHING 

Studio:   TRINITY  COURT 

175  DARTMOUTH  STREET,  BOSTON 

(Kenmore  8431) 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 


MONDAYS 
Steinway  Hall 
New  York  City 


STUDIO 

Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston 


H  N 


ih 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
STEINERT  HALL 

162    BOYLSTON    STREET  .  BOSTON 

Telephone  Hubbard  6G77 


TENOR 


TODEO.  VAN  YORK 

Member  of  The  American  Academy  of  Teachers  of 

Singing.     A  comprehensive  Course  of  Ten   Lessons  on 

the  Principles  of  the  Singing  and  Speaking  Voice 

Studio:  4  WEST  40th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
Opposite  Public  Library  Tel.  Penn  4792 
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THE  PROVIDENCE  GUARANTORS  to  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  FUND 

SEASON  1930-1931 
GUARANTORS  OF  MUSIC  ASSOCIATION  OF  PROVIDENCE 


rthur  M.  Allen 
lorence  E.  Avery 
re.   Albert  Aw   Baker 
re.  Walter  S.   Ball 
r.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  A.  Barbour 
re.   Daniel   Beckwith 
iss  Janet  Blinkhorn 
•ances  B.  Boone 
a  F.  Bridgham 
>hn  Nicholas   Brown 
re.  Mildred  E.  Brown 
ene  B.  Butler 
re.  Jane  R.  Callender 
alter  R.  Callender 
innah  O.   Carpenter 
re.   Zechariah    Chafee 
laminade  Club 
ary  Green  Chap  in 
>len  G.  Chase 
rs.   Prescott   O.   Clarke 
mes  C.  Collins 
rs.  Richard  B.  Comstock 
alter   J.    Comstock 
rs.   G.   Maurie  Congdon 
me  Gilbreth  Cross 
•s.  Gannell  Cross 
,rry  Parsons  Cross 
Lindsey    Cummings 

.  and  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Cummings 
idsay  F.  Damon 

s.  Murray   S.   Danforth 

s.  Howard  D.  Day 

illace  W.  Dempster 

.   and   Mrs.    Paul   C.   DeWolf 

e  Dilletanti   Club 

lily    Diman 
js.  Robert  Dresser 
Jith  W.  Edwards 
Is.  Seeber  Edward 

.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Edwards 

.  and  Mrs.  James  Elgar 

.  and  Mrs.  William  Ely 

na   L.   Evans 

ily  Fairbanks 

ien  M.  Fenner 

>rge  G.   Forcier 

;hur  C.  Freeman 

derick    C.    Freeman 

rjorie  W.  Freeman 
Kliam   C.   Fry 

■  Clinton  Fuller 
l|E.  A.  H.  Gammell 
r  Ham   Gammell 

I  and  Mrs.  William  Gammell,  Jr, 
R.  Charles  C.  Gardiner 

■  i.   Peter   Gerry 
J  n  R.   Gladding 

■ .  R.  H.  I.  Goddard 


Mr.   and  Mrs.   Eugene  S.   Graves 

Mrs.  Edith  J.  Green 

Miss  Eleanor  B.  Green 

Theodore    Francis    Green 

Mrs.   William   C.    Greene 

Eilza  Clark   Greenough 

Rose  L.   Grinnell 

Mrs.  Harold  J.  Gross 

Mrs.    George   Hail 

Annette  M.   Ham 

Helen   H.   Hatch 

Miss    Caroline    Hazard 

Henschel  Club 

Mr.   and  Mrs.   Frank   L.   Hinckley 

Mrs.   Herbert  I.   Hinckley 

William  L.   Hodgman 

John    S.    Holbrook 

Louise  C.   Hoppin 

Elmer   S.   Hosmer 

Miriam    Hosmer 

Mrs.    Elisha   H.    Howard 

Mrs.  Frederick  W.   Howe 

Mrs.   S.   Foster  Hunt 

Mrs.   Harrison   B.   Huntoon 

Mr.   and   Mrs.   William  S.   Innis 

Mrs.    Alice   M.    Johnson 

Alice  Loraine  Johnson 

Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Jones 

Mr.   and  Mrs.  J.   D.   E.  Jones 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Livingston  Kelley 

Mrs.    C.    Prescott    Knight 

Mrs.   John  W.  Knowles 

Mrs.  Florence  Cole  Lampher 

Evangeline  Larry 

Wassilli  Leps 

Mrs.    Lippitt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  B.   Lisle 

Helen  Dyer  Loring 

Mr.    and   Mrs.    Alfred    L.    Lustig 

Hugh  MacColl 

Mr.   and   Mrs.   James   R.   MacColl 

MacDowell   Club 

Mrs.    Morell    Mackenzie 

Carl   B.   Marshall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Matteson 

L.    C.    B.    McCullough 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Medbery 

Lucy  H.  Melcher 

Helen  A.  C.  Merriman 

G.    Pierce  Metcalf 

Mrs.    Houghton    P.    Metcalf 

Mrs.   I.   Harris  Metcalf 

Stephen    O.   Metcalf 

Mrs.   William   Davis   Miller 

Mrs.   R.   C.  Moeller 

Monday   Morning   Musical   Club 

Margaret  S.   Morriss 

Mrs.   David   P.   Moulton 


Mr.    and   Mrs.   Elisha   C.    Mowry 

Mrs.   Arthur   W.    Newell 

Samuel  M.   Nicholson 

Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Nicholson 

Emily  S.  Paddock 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Palmer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.   Benjamin  F.   Peck 

Mrs.   Walter   P.   Pierce 

Marsden    J.    Perry 

Mrs.    James    F.    Phetteplace 

George  F.   Phillips 

Albert  K.  Potter 

Mrs.    Dexter    B.    Potter 

Mrs.    T.   I.    H.    Powel 

Mrs.    Gustave   Radeke 

Herbert  W.  Rice 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  DeK.  Richardson 

Mrs.  Kate  A.  Richardson 

Helen  C.  Robertson 

Belle   C.   Russell 

Henry  T.  Samson 

Max  A.  Saugy  - 

Rev.    Henry   M.    Saville 

Carrie   Schmitt 

Miss    Emma    M.    Schott 

Deaconess   Frances   Semle 

Ellen  D.   Sharpe 

Mr.   and   Mrs.    Henry   D.    Sharpe 

Mrs.  Edgar  W.  Shaw 

Edwin  F.  Sherman 

Mrs.   Archibald  Silverman 

Mrs.   Frank  D.   Simmons 

Carrie  Lee  Smith 

Mrs.  Fred  L.   Smith 

Horatio  Smith 

Mary   Carver   Smith 

Edward   S.    Spicer 

Elizabeth   C.    Spicer 

Mrs.    B.   F.    Stower 

Mrs.  Howard  Sturges 

Miss  Dorothy  Sturges 

A.  P.   Sumner 

William  L.  Sweet 

Alice   G.   Taft 

J.   D.   Tamarkin 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Trowbridge 

William   A.    Viall 

Mrs.   Ashbel   T.    Wall,   Jr. 

Mrs.    George   B.    Waterhouse 

Mrs.    George   H.   Webb 

Mary   C.   Wheeler  School 

Ruth   Whipple 

Harriet    C.    Whitaker 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Whitmarsh 

Wilson  G.  Wing 

C.  S.  Wood 

Mrs.  Kenneth  F.   Wood 

Ellis   L.   Yatman 


The  above  citizens  of  Providence  have  by  their  generous  assistance 
made  possible  the  continuation  of  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  in 
this  city. 


To  Every  Man 


Who  Has  Life  Insurance 


WOULD  you  give  a  large  sum 
of  money,  today,  to  some  dependent  who  is  totally 
untrained  in  managing  money?  Would  it  really  be 
a  kindness  to  him— or  to  her? 

Yet  many  men  feel  they  have  done  their  full  duty 
to  their  families  by  arranging  to  have  their  Life 
Insurance  paid  over,  in  cash,  when  they  die. 

You  may  prevent  the  unwisdom  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment by  setting  up  a  Life  Insurance  Trust  with 
the  Lee,  Higginson  Trust  Company.  This  part  of 
your  estate  will  then  be  carefully  managed,  provid- 
ing regular  income  for  your  heirs  —  and,  if  you 
desire,  giving  the  trustee  discretion  to  make  pay- 
ments from  the  principal. 

Consult  us.  Our  officers  stand  ready  to  give  you 
their  best  advice. 


LEE,  HIGGINSON  TRUST  CO. 

50  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

UPTOWN -CORNER  OFCLARENDONAND  BOYLSTON  STREETS 


E.  F.  ALBEE  THEATRE         .         .         PROVIDENCE 
Tuesday  Evening,  January^O,  at  8.15 
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Mrs*  John  A.  Tuckerman  Kenmore  9412 


Madame  et  La  Jeune  Fille 


INCORPORATED 


130  Newbury  Street,  Boston 

♦  ♦Sport    Costumes** 
Day  and  Evening  Dresses 

a  Ijsfo] 
Ready  to  wlear  and 
Made  to  order  clothes  for 
Girls    14    years    up 

Our  Cash  Policy  Permits  Moderate  Prices 

Christmas  Novelties 
♦     ♦     ♦    JnLats     »     •     • 


£> 


MRS.  E.  N.  POTTER,  JR. 
553  Madison  Avenue  New  York  City 


E.  F.  ALBEE  THEATRE 


PROVIDENCE 


FIFTIETH  SEASON,  1930-1931 


INC. 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  20,  at  8.15 

WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 

COPYRIGHT,    1931,    BY   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,   INC. 

THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT President 

BENTLEY   W.   WARREN Vice-President 

ERNEST  B.  DANE Treasurer 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT  FREDERICK   E.   LOWELL 

ERNEST  B.  DANE  ARTHUR  LYMAN 

N.  PENROSE  HALLOWELL  EDWARD   M.   PICKMAN 

M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE  HENRY   B.    SAWYER 

JOHN  ELLERTON  LODGE  BENTLEY   W.   WARREN 

W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager  G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manager 
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THE  INSTRUMENT  OF  THE 
IMMORTALS  WILL  LAST 
THROUGH    FENERATIONS 


The  Stein  way  is  capable  of  giving  more  than  a  half 
century  of  faithful,  beautiful  service.  Pure  and  glorious 
of  tone,  a  source  of  constant  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  an 
instrument  such  as  the  Steinway  is  an  investment  that 
pays  for  itself  many  times  in  enjoyment  and  cultural 
inspiration.  •  Yet  the  Steinway  is  no  more  difficult  to 
buy  than  a  good  automobile  or  a  worthy  piece  of  furni- 
ture. It  may  be  paid  for  in  a  manner  that  will  not  put  a 
strain  on  even  the  modest  income.  10%  down — three 
years  to  pay  the  balance!  •  Visit  your  nearest  Steinway 

dealer  today.  Listen  to 
the  piano  of  Paderewski, 
Hofmann  and  Rachma- 
ninoff .  .  .  and  arrange  to 
have  sent  to  your  home 
the  particular  graceful 
standard  or  period  model 
that  you  feel  would  be 
most  suitable. 


fTEINWAY 


THE    INSTRUMENT    OF    THE    IMMORTALS 

A   new  Steinway  Upright  piano   can  be   bought  for   a   total   as  low   as     $R  /  ^ 
Bab^ Grand  at     $U75  •         10%    doWIl  balance  in  three  years 

As  the  Steinway  is  made  in  New  York  City,  this  price  naturally,  must  be  "plus  transportation"  beyond 

New  York  and  its  suburbs. 

Used  pianos  accepted  in  partial  exchange.    If  there  is  no  Steinway  dealer  near  you, 
write   for    information    to    Steinway    &    Sons,    Steinway    Hall,    109    W.    57th    Street, 

New  York  City. 

^yyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyw***/ 


Fiftieth  Season,    1930-1931 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Burgin,  R. 

Concert-master 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Hansen,  E. 
Pinfield,  C. 

Thillois,  F. 
Mayer,  P. 

Bryant,  M. 
Murray,  J. 

Lefranc,  J. 
Artieres,  L. 


Elcus,  G. 
Kreinin,  B. 

Lauga,  N. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Zung,  M. 
Diamond,  S. 

Beale,  M. 
Del  Sordo,  R. 


Violins. 

Gundersen,  R. 
Kassman,  N. 


Sauvlet,  H. 
Hamilton,  V. 


Cherkassky,  P. 
Eisler,  D. 


Bcdetti,  J. 
Zighera,  A. 

Kunze,  M. 
Vondrak,  A. 

Flutes. 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 


Piccolo. 

Battles,  A. 

Horns. 

Boettcher,  G. 
Pogrebniak,  S. 
Van  Den  Berg,  C. 
Lorbeer,  H. 


Tubas. 

Sidow,  P. 
Adam,  E. 

Organ. 
Snow,  A. 


Fedorovsky,  P. 
Leveen,  P. 

Knudson,  C. 
Zide,  L. 

Stonestreet,  L. 
Erkelens,  H. 


Leibovici,  J. 
Tapley,  R. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Fiedler,  B. 

Messina,  S. 
Seiniger,  S. 


Fourel,  G. 
Cauhape,  J. 

Avierino,  N. 

Gerhardt,  S. 

Langendoen,  J. 
Barth,  C. 

Lemaire,  J. 
Oliver,  F. 

Oboes. 

Gillet,F. 
Devergie,  J. 
Stanislaus,  H. 


English  Horn. 

Speyer,  L. 

Horns. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Schindler,  G. 
Lannoye,  M. 
Blot,  G. 


Harps. 

Zighera,  B. 
Caughey,  E. 


Violas. 

Bernard,  A. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C. 


Grover,  H. 
Werner,  H. 
Deane,  C. 
Jacob,  R. 


Violoncellos. 

Chardon,  Y. 
Droeghmans,  H. 

Basses. 
Ludwig,  O. 
Frankel,  I. 

Clarinets. 

Polatschek,  V. 
Mimart,  P. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Allegra,  E. 
(E-flat  Clarinet) 

Bass  Clarinet. 
Pigassou,  G. 

Trumpets. 

Magcr,  G. 
Lafosse,  M. 
Grundey,  T. 
Perret,  G. 
Voisin,  R. 
Mann,  J. 

Timpani. 
Ritter,  A. 
Polster,  M. 

Celesta. 
Fiedler,  A. 


Stockbridge,  C. 
Warnke,  J. 


Girard,  H. 
Dufresne,  G. 


Fiedler,  A. 


Fabrizio,  E. 
Marjollet,  L. 

Moleux,  G. 
Kclley,  A. 


Bassoons, 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Panenka,  E. 
Bettoncy,  F. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Piller.B. 

Trombones. 

Raichman,  J. 
Hansotte,  L. 
Kenfield,  L. 
Adam,  E. 


Percussion. 

Sternburg,  S. 
White,  L. 

Librarian. 
Rogers,  L.  J. 


America's 
Finest  Pianoforte 


Mnson  &  IB  aroint 


$1575  and  upward 

The  Mason  6C  Hamlin  Piano  today  is  at  the  apex  of  its  greatness  ! 
In  beauty  of  tone,  clarity,  and  in  power,  it  far  excels  other  pianos  — 
indeed,  it  surpasses  even  its  own  previous  models.  Research  and 
experimental  work — a  constant  seeking  for  something  beyond — have 
brought  forth  wonderful  developments  in  tone  and  action.  And  never 
before  was  the  mechanical  work  so  fine,  so  precise,  for  the  question  of 
cost  does  not  enter  into  the  construction  of  Mason  6C  Hamlin  Pianos. 

The  Mason  6C  Hamlin  piano  is  made  for  those  who  appreciate 
and  who  can  afford,  the  very  finest !  Lovingly,  carefully,  each  instrument 
is  brought  to  a  finished  masterpiece ;  there  is  never  a  thought  of  haste 
nor  hurry.  Naturally  but  few  can  be  given  to  the  world  each  year  and 
the  cost  must  be  necessarily  higher.  But,  to  the  home  or  studio  for- 
tunate enough  to  possess  a  Mason  8C  Hamlin  Piano  comes  a  prestige 
that  no  other  instrument  can  bring. 

Once  you  have  heard  this  supreme  instrument — this  long-sought 
voice  of  glorious  tone — you  will  know  why  the  true  lover  of  music 
can  never  be  happy  with  a  piano  less  perfect.  Won't  you  visit  our 
Piano  Salons  soon? 

Exclusive  Rhode  Island  Representatives 
For  The  Following  Pianos  Of  Renown : 

Mason  &  Hamlin,  Knabe,  Chickering, 

Ivers  &  Pond,  J.  &  C.  Fischer, 

Marshall  &  Wendell,  Haines  Bros.,  Kohler  &  Campbell 

The  Incomparable  AMPICO 


PIANO  SALONS 


FOURTH  FLOOR 


E.  F.  ALBEE  THEATRE 


PROVIDENCE 


Two  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  Concert  in  Providence 


Fiftieth  Season,    1930-1931 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 
TUESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  20 
AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 

Beethoven  ....  Symphony  No.  1  in  C  major,  Op.  21 

I.  Adagio  molto;  Allegro  con  brio. 

II.  Andante  cantabile  con  moto. 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegro  molto  e  vivace;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Adagio;  Allegro  molto  e  vivace. 


Stravinsky 


Capriccio  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 


I.    Presto. 

II.    Andante  rapsodico. 
III.    Allegro  capriccioso,  ma  tempo  giusto. 

(Played  without  pause) 


Wagner 
Wagner 
Wagner 


Ride  of  the  Valkyries  from  "Die  Walkure" 

Prelude  and  Love-Death  from  "Tristan  und  Isolde" 

Overture  to  "Rienzi" 


SOLOIST 
JEStJS  MARlA  SANROMA 


STEINWAY  PIANO 


There  will  be  an  intermission  often  minutes  after  Stravinsky's  Capriccio 


For  the  music  on  these  programmes,  visit  the  Music  Department  at  the  Providence 

Public  Library 


Foreign  Cities  in  America 

You  need  not  cross  oceans  to  see  foreign  lands! 

Take  a  Raymond-  Whitcomb 
hand  Cruise  to  Mexico. 

You  will  find  it  like  a  visit  to  Spain,  Italy, 
Egypt,  and  India  all  at  one  time.   There  are 
towering  Aztec  pyramids  .  .  .  grotesque  Maya 
idols  ,  .  .   baroque  cathedrals  in  the  ornate 
Spanish  style  .  .  .  gay  restaurants  with  strange 
spicy  foods  ,  ,  .  bull  fights  in  the  Toreo  .  .  • 
Sunday  morning  fashion  parades  in  flowery 
plazas  .  .  .  picturesque  Indians  and  Peons  .  .  . 
a  sky-line  of  smoking  volcanoes  .  .  .  and  an 
idyllic  spring-like  climate  through  the  winter. 

Two  <JMexico  Land  Cruises 

By  special  train  from  San  Antonio.  With  two  weeks 
in  Mexico  .  .  .  nine  days  in  Mexico  City  and  extended 
automobile  trips  in  the  vicinity.  Prices,  $390  and  up. 

To  leave  San  Antonio  February  8  and  February  22. 

Less  than  three  weeks  from  Boston  to  Boston  .  .  .  and 
Raymond-Whitcomb  will  make  complete  arrangements 
for  the  trip  between  your  home  and  San  Antonio. 

Write  today  for  particulars  and  the  Mexico  booklet. 


RAYMOND     &     WHITCOMB     COMPANY 


Aylsworth  Travel  Service,  36  Weybosset  Street 
Church    Ticket    Agency,    54    Exchange    Street 


Symphony  No.  1,  in  C  major,  Op.  21    .      .    Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(Bora  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827) 

Beethoven  had  composed  two  works  Tor  orchestra  before  the  com- 
pletion and  performance  of  his  first  season, — the  Concerto  for  piano- 
forte and  orchestra,  Op.  15  (179G)  ;  the  Concerto  for  pianoforte  and 
orchestra,  Op.  19  (1794-95).  It  is  probable  that  Beethoven  medi- 
tated a  symphony  in  C  minor:  there  are  sketches  tor  the  first  move- 
ment. Nottebohm,  studying  them,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Beethoven  worked  on  this  symphony  in  1794  or  early  in  1795.  He 
then  abandoned  it  and  composed  the  one  in  C  major.  Whether  he 
used  materia]  designed  for  the  abandoned  one  in  C  minor,  or  in- 
vented fresh  material,  this  is  certain :  that  the  concert  at  which  the 
Symphony  in  C  major  was  played  for  the  first  time  was  announced 
in  the  Wiener  Zeitung,  March  26,  1800.  It  should  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  one  of  the  phrases  in  the  sketches  for  the  earlier  symphony 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  opening  phrase  of  the  allegro  molto 
in  the  Finale  of  the  one  in  C  major. 

It  is  thought  that  Beethoven  composed  a  few  symphonies  in  Bonn. 
A  symphony  once  thought  by  a  few  to  have  been  composed  at  Bonn 
was  found  at  Jena  by  Professor  Fritz  Stein  and  performed  there 
January  17,  1910.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  played  it  in 
Boston  on  December  30,  1911. 

The  first  performance  was  at  a  concert  given  by  Beethoven  at  the 
National  Court  Theatre,  "next  the  Burg,'7  Vienna,  of  April  2,  1800. 
The  programme  was  a  formidable  one : 


Art-Song  in  America 

by 
WILLIAM  TREAT  UPTON 

A  comprehensive  and  interesting  study  of  the  development  of  song- 
composition  in  America,  from  its  earliest  beginnings  to  1930,  illus- 
trated by  more  than  a  hundred  generous  quotations  from  representa- 
tive songs  made  clearly  legible  for  playing  at  the  piano.  Invaluable 
to  the  student  of  music  history  and  music-lover  in  general,  and  as  a 
handbook  of  the  best  material  for  singers  and  vocal  teachers.  A  frank, 
unbiased  critique  based  on  the  study  of  the  songs  themselves. 


Cloth,  $3.00 


Oliver  Ditson  Company 


179  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


1.  Grand  symphony  by  the  late  Chapelmaster  Mozart. 

2.  Aria  from  Haydn's  "Creation,"  sung  by  Miss  Saal.* 

3.  A  grand  concerto  for  pianoforte,  played  and  composed  by  Beethoven. 

4.  A  septet  for  four  strings  and  three  wind  instruments,  composed  by  Bee- 
thoven and  dedicated  to  her  Majesty  the  Empress,  and  played  by  Messrs. 
Schuppanzigh,  Schreiber,  Schindlecker,  Bar,  Nickel,  Matauschek,  and  Dietzel. 

5.  A  duet  from  Haydn's  "Creation,"  sung  by  Mr.  and  Miss  Saal. 

6.  Improvisation  by  Beethoven  on  Haydn's  "Emperor's  Hymn." 

7.  A  new  grand  symphony  for  full  orchestra  by  Beethoven. 

The  concert  began  at  6.30  p.m.  The  prices  of  admission  were  not 
raised.  It  was  the  first  concert  given  in  Vienna  by  Beethoven  for 
his  own  benefit.  A  correspondent  of  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische 
Zeitung  (October  15,  1800)  gave  curious  information  concerning  the 
performance.  It  is  not  known  which  concerto  Beethoven  played; 
but  the  correspondent  said  it  contained  many  beauties,  "especially 
in  the  first  two  movements."  The  septet,  he  added,  was  written 
"with  much  taste  and  sentiment."  Beethoven  improvised  in  mas- 
terly fashion.  "At  the  end  a  symphony  composed  by  him  was  per- 
formed. It  contains  much  art,  and  the  ideas  are  abundant  and 
original,  but  the  wind  instruments  are  used  far  too  much;  so  that 
the  music  is  more  for  a  band  of  wind  instruments  than  an  orches- 
tra." The  performance  suffered  on  account  of  the  conductor,  Paul 
Wranitzky.f  The  orchestra  men  disliked  him,  and  took  no  pains 
under  his  direction.  Furthermore,  they  thought  Beethoven's  music 
too  difficult.    "In  accompaniment  they  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 

♦Miss  Saal  was  the  daughter  of  a  bass,  Ignaz  Saal,  a  Bavarian,  who  was  a  favorite 
operatic  singer  at  Vienna.  She  was  the  first  to  sing  the  soprano  parts  in  Haydn's 
"Creation"  and  "Seasons."  In  1801  she  was  engaged  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Opera  Company,  with  a  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  florins.  She  married  in  1805,  and 
left  the  stage.  The  picture  of  her  made  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  is  said  to  be 
unflattering  to  the  verge  of  caricature. 

tPaul  Wranitzky  (or  Wraniczky),  violinist  composer,  conductor,  was  born  at 
Neureisch,  in  Moravia,  in  1756  ;  he  died  September  28,  1808,  as  conductor  of  the  Ger- 
man Opera  and  Court  Theatre  at  Vienna.  He  was  a  fertile  composer  of  operas, 
symphonies,  chamber  music. 
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STEINWAY 

The  Piano 

by  which  all  others 

are  judged 

VIRTUALLY  every  musician  of  note  for  the  last  three 
quarters  of  a  century  has  chosen  and  played  the  Steinway  .... 
They  know  that  there  is  no  other  piano  that  will  command  the 
marvellous  breadth  and  brilliance  of  tone  which  is  so  peculiarly 
Steinway's. 


MARTHA 
BAIRD 

shortly  to  give  four 
Chopin  recitals  in 
New  York  writes  to 
the  Messrs.  Stein- 
way <Sl  Sons: 

"It gives  me  muchpleasure 
to  say  that  I  am  more 
than  happy  in  the  priv- 
ilege of  playing  the  Stein- 
way  (the  noblest 

of  all  instruments'.  It 
possesses  in  superlative  de- 
gree those  qualities  which 
are  essential  to  the  highest 
musical  expression,  and 
for  this  it  is  the  perfect 
and   inspiring   medium." 


To  secure  immediate  delivery  of  a  Steinway,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
pay  a  small  amount  down,  and  the  balance  at  convenient  intervals. 

M.  Steinert  &  Sons 

A  New  England  Institution  Since  i860 
STEINERT  BUILDING  495  WESTMINSTER  STREET 


pay  attention  to  the  solo  player;  and  there  was  not  a  trace  of  deli- 
cacy or  of  yielding  to  his  emotional  desires.  In  the  second  move- 
ment of  the  symphony  they  took  the  matter  so  easily  that  there  was 
no  spirit,  in  spite  of  the  conductor,  especially  in  the  performance  of 
the  wind  instruments.  .  .  .  What  marked  effect,  then,  can  even  the 
most  excellent  compositions  make?"  The  septet  gained  quickly  such 
popularity  that  it  nettled  the  composer,  who  frequently  said  in  after 
years  that  he  could  not  endure  the  work.  The  symphony  soon  became 
known  throughout  Germany.  The  parts  were  published  in  1801,  and 
dedicated  to  Baron  von  Swieten.  The  score  appeared  in  1820,  and, 
published  by  Simrock,  was  thus  entitled:  "Ire  Grande  Simphonie  en 
Ut  Majeur  (C  dur)  de  Louis  van  Beethoven.  OEuvre  XXI.  Parti- 
tion. Prix  9  francs.  Bonn  et  Cologne  chez  N.  Simrock.  1953." 
Beethoven  offered  to  the  publisher  Hofmeister  the  Septet,  Op.  30, 
the  Pianoforte  Concerto,  Op.  19,  the  Pianoforte  Sonata,  Op.  22,  and 
the  symphony,  for  seventy  ducats,  about  $140,  and  he  offered  the 
symphony  alone  for  about  $50.  He  wrote  to  the  publisher:  "You 
will  perhaps  be  astonished,  that  I  make  no  difference  between  a 
sonata,  a  septet,  and  a  symphony,  but  I  make  none,  because  I  think 
that  a  symphony  will  not  sell  so  well  as  a  sonata,  although  it  should 
surely  be  worth  more." 

This  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 


Berlioz  wrote  concerning  it  as  follows :  "This  work  is  wholly  dif- 
ferent in  form,  melodic  style,  harmonic  sobriety,  and  instrumentation 
from  the  compositions  of  Beethoven  that  follow  it.  When  the  com- 
poser wrote  it,  he  was  evidently  under  the  sway  of  Mozartian  ideas. 
These  he  sometimes  enlarged,  but  he  has  imitated  them  ingeniously 
everywhere.     Especially  in   the  first   two   movements   do   we   find 
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the  Trousseau   House   of  Boston 


there's  a  tropical  charm 


to  our  new 

i 


Palm  Beach 


es 


•  a  native  simplicity  invades  the 
Beaches  of  1931  !  gay  plaids, 
striped  pique,  waffle  pique, 
printed  linens  •  all  with  the 
smart  tailoring  of  carefully 
placed  pleats,  applied  bands, 
smooth  circular  flares  •  each 
with  it's  own  individual  accent 
that  places  Mahanna  Beach 
costumes  among  important 
Southern  fashions    • 


•  the  linen  Beach  ensemble 
sketched,  is  printed  in  bold  red 
and  blue  blocks  •  suspender-back 
pyjamas,  jacket,  hat  and  pillow, 
67.50   •   others  31 .50  and  Up. 


at  four  sixteen 


ii 


springing  up  occasionally  certain  rhythms  used  by  the  composer 
of  'Don  Giovanni' ;  but  these  occasions  are  rare  and  far  less  striking. 
The  first  allegro  has  for  a  theme  a  phrase  of  six  measures,  which  is 
not  distinguished  in  itself  but  becomes  interesting  through  the 
artistic  treatment.  An  episodic  melody  follows,  but  it  has  little  dis- 
tinction of  style.  By  means  of  a  half -cadence,  repeated  three  or  four 
times,  we  come  to  a  figure  in  imitation  for  wind-instruments;  and 
we  are  the  more  surprised  to  find  it  here,  because  it  had  been  so  often 
employed  in  several  overtures  to  French  operas.  The  andante  con- 
tains an  accompaniment  of  drums,  piano,  which  appears  today  rather 
ordinary,  yet  we  recognize  in  it  a  hint  at  striking  effects  produced 
later  by  Beethoven  avith  the  aid  of  his  instrument,  which  is  seldom 
or  badly  employed  as  a  rule  by  his  predecessors.  This  movement  is 
full  of  charm ;  the  theme  is  graceful  and  lends  itself  easily  to  f ugued 
development,  by  means  of  which  the  composer  has  succeeded  in  being 
ingenious  and  piquant.  The  scherzo  is  the  first-born  of  the  family 
of  charming  badinages  or  scherzi,  of  which  Beethoven  invented  the 
form,  and  determined  the  pace,  which  he  substituted  in  nearly  all 
of  his  instrumental  works  for  the  minuet  of  Mozart  and  Haydn  with 
a  pace  doubly  less  rapid  and  with  a  wholly  different  character.  This 
scherzo  is  of  exquisite  freshness,  lightness,  and  grace.  It  is  the  one 
truly  original  thing  in  this  symphony  in  which  the  poetic  idea,  so 
great  and  rich  in  the  majority  of  his  succeeding  works,  is  wholly 
wanting.  It  is  music  admirably  made,  clear,  alert,  but  slightly 
accentuated,  cold,  and  sometimes  mean  and  shabby,  as  in  the  final 
rondo,  which  is  musically  childish.  In  a  word,  this  is  not  Bee- 
thoven." 

This  judgment  of  Berlioz  has  been  vigorously  combated  by  all 
fetishists  that  believe  in  the  plenary  inspiration  of  a  great  composer. 
Thus  Michel  Brenet  (1882),  usually  discriminative,  found  that  the 
introduction  begins  in  a  highly  original  manner.  Marx  took  the 
trouble  to  refute  the  statement  of  Oulibichev,  that  the  first  move- 
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The  Music  Association 

Presents 

Its  Second  and  Third  Concerts 

FEBRUARY  17 
THE    CLEVELAND    ORCHESTRA 
NIKOLAI    SOKOLOFF,    Conductor 

MARCH  17 
SIGRID    ONEGIN,    Me^o    Contralto 
MYRA    HESS,    Pianist 


BOTH   CONCERTS 

WILL    BE    AT 

INFANTRY    HALL 


Individual  Tickets  can  be  obtained  at 
M.  Steinert  &.  Sons  Co.,  495  Westminster  Street 


INDIVIDUAL  TICKETS:  $2,50,  $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00 
Student  Tickets:  Fifty  Cents 
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ment  was  an  imitation  of  the  beginning  of  Mozart's  "Japiter"  Sym- 
phony,— a  futile  task.  We  find  Doctor  Professor  H.  Keimann  in 
1899  stoutly  maintaining  the  originality  of  many  pages  of  this  sym- 
phony. Thus  in  the  introduction  the  first  chord  with  its  resolution 
is  "a  genuine  innovation  by  Beethoven."  He  admits  that  the  chief 
theme  of  the  allegro  con  brio  with  its  subsidiary  theme  and  jubilant 
sequel  recalls  irresistibly  Mozart's  "Jupiter";  "but  the  passage  pp 
by  the  close  in  G  major,  in  which  the  basses  use  the  subsidiary 
theme,  and  in  which  the  oboe  introduces  a  song,  is  new  and  surpris- 
ing, and  the  manner  in  which  by  a  crescendo  the  closing  section  of 
the  first  chapter  is  developed  is  wholly  Beethovenish !"  He  is  also 
lost  in  admiration  at  the  thought  of  the  development  itself.  He  finds 
the  true  Beethoven  in  more  than  one  page  of  the  andante.  The  trio 
of  the  scherzo  is  an  example  of  Beethoven's  "tone-painting."  The 
introduction  of  the  finale  is  "wholly  original,  although  one  may 
often  find  echoes  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  in  what  follows." 


Capriccio  for  Orchestra  with  Piano  Solo 

Igor  Fedorovitch  Stravinsky 

(Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  Leningrad,  on  June  5,  1882;  living  at  Nice) 

This  Capriccio  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of 
the  Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Paris  on  December  6,  1929.  Stra- 
vinsky was  the  pianist;  Ernest  Ansermet  conducted  as  guest.  The 
programme  as  announced  also  comprised  Bach's  Brandenburg  Con- 
certo, No.  3;  a  symphony  in  D  major  by  Haydn:  Debussy's  Ronde 
du  Printemps,  and  Moussorgsky's  "Pictures  of  an  Exhibition" 
orchestrated  by  Ravel. 
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No  one  is  ever  disappointed  with 
coffee  made  the  new  G.  Washing- 
ton way.  G.Washington's 
is  real  coffee  with  the 
grounds  removed  . 
coffee  specially  prepared 
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merely  adding  hot  water. 
No  pots  to  clean  and  no 
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INSTANT 

COBFEE 


cup  is  perfect  because  every  cup 
is  fresh-made,  instantly,  in  exactly 
the  same  way.  Economical 
because  each  can  makes  as 
many  cups  as  a  large  can 
of  ground  coffee. 


G.Washington's  is  served 
in  the  Boston  Symphony 
Hall  Cafeteria. 
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INFANTRY  HALL 

Tuesday  Evening 
March  3 

8*15  p-  m. 


Our  Qreatest 
American 


Violinist 


ALBERT  SPALDING 

In  Recital 

ANDRE  BENOIST  at  the  Piano 


Master  musician,  master  violinist — Boston  Transcript 

Extraordinary  power  and  brilliance — London  Times, 

A  master  was  standing  before  us  and  gave  perfection 
— Berliner  Morgenblatt. 


Tickets  $2.50,  $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00,  and  a  few  at  $3.00 
Students'  Tickets  50  cents 

On  sale  on  and  after  Monday,  February  2,  at 
M.  STEINERT  8C  SONS  COMPANY 
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After  the  first  performance,  Pierre  de  Lapommeraye  gave  the 
following  fantastic  description  of  the  work : 

"If  it  were  of  any  use,  I  should  say  that  this  Capriccio  is  more 
iD  Stravinsky's  earlier  than  later  manner.  But  is  it  necessary  to 
classify?  Is  it  not  better  to  consider  the  work  itself?  Its  contents 
are  of  the  best.  The  title  allows  the  composer  all  manner  of  fan- 
taisies,  and  he  has  given  them  full  play.  He  begins  with  rhythmed 
chords:  as  it  were,  a  brusque  entrance  for  Harlequin,  who  skips, 
then  looks  to  right  and  left,  peers  here  and  there:  'Well,  well,'  he 
seems  to  say,  'this  is  life'."  He  judges  it  now  gay,  now  sad,  now 
melancholy,  as  he  passes  from  one  pirouette  to  another.  The  piano 
nimbly  and  easily  represents  the  scintillant  movements,  and  then 
in  a  sort  of  recitative  Harlequin  meditates;  he  speaks  to  himself: 
'Is  there  anything  serious  in  life?  Love?  Friendship?'  The  piano 
that  I  take  to  be  Harlequin  talks  with  the  orchestra,  invisible 
voice  of  Nature  which  replies  to  him  in  brusque  chords.  Harlequin's 
temperament  again  asserts  itself ;  he  sees  close  to  him  Petrouchka, 
Punchinello,  Columbine.  Throwing  off  his  mask,  his  eyes  shining, 
he  lets  himself  go  in  a  drunkenness  of  tumultuous  gaiety.  The  finale 
has  Chabrier's  dash. 

"This  story,  let  it  be  understood,  is  wholly  mine.  Since  music 
permits  all  mental  eccentricities,  one  should  not  be  angry  at  my 
letting  myself  be  tempted. 

"From  a  strictly  musical  point  of  view,  I  note  the  importance 
given  to  the  piano  for  expression.  It  is  curious  to  note  how  this 
instrument,  so  greatly  disparaged  up  to  the  last  ten  years,  lives 
again  in  modern  works.  Is  this  honor  awarded  to  it  as  a  percussion 
instrument?  Stravinsky  does  not  demand  from  it  more  than  it 
can  give,  but  he  employs  all  its  resources,  and  supports  it  by  an 
effective,  dazzling  orchestration.  His  orchestra,  brilliant  as  it  is, 
compared  with  that  of  the  romantic  Russians,  is  almost  stripped, 
having  more  of  design  than  color.  As  this  capriccio  thus  stands, 
without  aggressive  polyphony,  vigorous,  agile,  muscular,  not  heavy 
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68  years  of  skillful  yesterdays  in  order  to  give 
you  today's  Baldwin  of  countless  tomorrows. 


HAROLD  BAUER writes  of  the  Baldwin 

"I  feel  privileged  to  join  so  distinguished  a  group  and 
I  look  forward  to  playing  upon  an  instrument  which 
my  closest  examination  has  shown  to  possess  all  the 
qualities  I  desire  in  order  to  bring  beautiful  music  to 
my  audiences." 

Baldwin  Pianos  are  on  display  and  sale  exclusively  at  the  warerooms  of 


House  of 


Meiklejohn 

297  Weybosset  St.,  Providence 
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but  as  elegant  as  a  gymnast,  it  is  easily  one  of  Stravinsky's  better 
works." 


M.  Henry  Prunieres  finds*  that  the  Capriccio  is  "the  most  suc- 
cessful of  all  Stravinsky's  compositions  since  the  Octet";  that  it 
belongs  to  "the  series  of  neo-classic  works  which  he  has  been  pro- 
ducing during  the  last  ten  years,  which  includes  the  sonata,  the 
concerto,  and  the  serenade;  but  in  spirit  it  is  essentially  different 
from  all  these  .  .  .  but  we  must  perforce  regret  the  time  when 
Stravinsky,  less  imbued  with  esthetic  and  literary  theories,  aban- 
doned himself  to  his  inclinations,  and  in  'Petrouchka,'  'Le  Sacre 
de  Printemps'  and  'Les  Noces,'  released  a  flood  of  free,  savage,  and 
vital  music.  Fortunately,  it  was  in  vain  that  Stravinsky  dressed 
up  in  the  ancient  fashion  and  coiffed  himself  after  the  wig  of 
Bach;  he  nevertheless  often  revealed  the  young  iconoclastic  bar- 
barian he  tried  so  hard  to  hide.  This  time  the  latter  is  seen  in 
many  places,  and  under  the  fine  court  dress  one  sees  through  the 
torn  rents  the  gaudy  embroideries  of  the  Russian  tunic. 

"In  the  Capriccio  we  find  once  more  a  Stravinsky  who  seemed 
to  have  disappeared  after  the  'Symphonies  for  Wind  Instruments.' 
Again  his  music  is  touched  with  mystery.  We  hear  the  anguished 
silences,  peopled  with  phantoms  and  swarming  ghosts,  which  pro- 

*In  a  letter,  dated  Paris,  December  25,  1929,  to  the  New  York  Times. 


THE  MONDAY  MORNING  MUSICAL  CLUB 
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at  Memorial  Hall 
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The  Student  Loan  Fund,  Music  Department  of  the  Providence  Public 
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duced  such  an  impression  on  the  first  hearers  of  'Petrouchka'  and 
the  'Sacre.'  From  the  first  bars,  the  strange  chords  struck  by  the 
piano  with  the  resonance  of  wind  instruments  showed  us  that  the 
Stravinsky  of  the  'Sacre'  is  not  so  dead  as  we  pretend. 

"Is  he  conscious  of  all  this?  I  hardly  think  so;  his  genius  is 
stronger  than  his  will.  In  the  course  of  a  recent  conversation, 
Stravinsky  did  not  conceal  from  me  his  astonishment  at  the  ad- 
miration I  expressed  for  his  Capriccio,  when  I  had  so  harshly 
criticized  his  ballet,  'Le  Baiser  de  la  Fee.'  He  explained  that  the 
two  works  had  an  identical  point  of  departure — his  passionate 
admiration  for  Tchaikovsky.  And  he  is  very  certain  that  an  analysis 
will  show  that  the  melodic  materials  employed,  as  well  as  certain 
orchestral  effects,  betray  this  feeling;  but  for  many  a  day  we  have 
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ceased  admiring  in  Stravinsky  the  quality  of  the  materials  em- 
ployed. When  a  beautiful  theme  arises  by  chance,  we  can  be  assured 
that  it  is  borrowed  from  the  liturgy  or  from  Eussian  folk-music, 
or  even  imitated  more  or  less  from  an  ancient  melody.  The  ad- 
mirable thing  is  the  art  with  which  these  materials  are  utilized, 
the  edifice  which  the  composer  succeeds  in  building  from  them. 
Moreover,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  vulgarity  of  the  motifs 
is  not  entirely  hidden  by  the  skill  of  the  composer  and  injures 
the  impression  of  the  ensemble/ 


The  Ride  of  the  Valkyries  from   "Die  Walkure"    ("The  Val- 
kyrie")      Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883) 

The  third  act  of  "Die  Walkure"  begins  with  the  music  of  the  ride 
of  the  Valkyries.  After  some  forty  measures,  the  curtain  rises 
showing  the  summit  of  a  rocky  mount, — the  "Brunnhildenstein." 
"To  the  right  a  forest  of  pines  bounds  the  scene,  to  the  left  the 
entrance  to  a  rocky  cave;  above  the  cave,  the  crag  rises  to  its  high- 
est point.  Towards  the  rear  the  view  is  unobstructed;  higher  and 
lower  rocks  form  the  edge  of  the  abyss.  Clouds  sweep  by  the  ridge, 
as  though  driven  by  a  storm.  Gerhilde,  Ortlinde,  Waltraute  and 
Schwertleite  have  camped  on  the  summit,  over  the  cave;  they  are 
in  full  armor.  ...  A  big  cloud  approaches  from  the  rear." 

The  Valkyries  hail  a  sister  who  is  disclosed  by  the  lightning  as 
bringing  a  fallen  warrior  on  her  horse  through  the  heavens.  The 
cry  of  the  Valkyries  resounds.  As  they  gather  in  number,  more 
voices  are  added.  Brunnhilde  appears  bringing  in  Sieglinde,  and 
begs  her  sisters'  protection  from  the  wrath  of  her  father,  Wotan, 
whom  she  has  disobeyed. 


Be  Correct 

— but  Comfortable 

Men  of  affairs  who  know  the  value 
of  good  appearance  prefer  Louttit- 
Laundered  dress  shirts  not  only 
because  they  are  correct — but 
because   they  are   comfortable. 


Broad,  Pearl  &  Central  Sts. 
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Prelude  and  "Love-Death"  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde" 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883) 

The  subject  of  "Tristan  und  Isolde"  was  first  mentioned  by 
Wagner  in  a  letter  to  Liszt  in  the  latter  part  of  1854 ;  the  poem  was 
written  at  Zurich  in  the  summer  of  1857,  and  finished  in  September 
of  that  year.  The  composition  of  the  first  act  was  completed  at 
Zurich,  December  31,  1857  (some  say,  but  only  in  the  sketch) ;  the 
second  act  was  completed  at  Venice  in  March,  1859;  the  third  act 
at  Lucerne  in  August,  1859. 

This  "action''  in  three  parts  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at 
the  Eoyal  Court  Theatre,,  Munich,  June  10,  1865.*  The  first  per- 
formance in  America  was  at  the  Metropolitan,  New  York,  December 
1,  1886.f 

Wagner  himself  frequently  conducted  the  Prelude  and  Love- 
Death  arranged  by  him  for  orchestra  alone,  in  the  concerts  given 
by  him  in  1863.  At  those  given  in  Carlsruhe  and  Lowenberg  the 
programme  characterized  the  Prelude  as  "Liebestod"  and  the  latter 
section,  now  known  as  "Liebestod,"  as  "  Verklarung"  ("Trans- 
figuration"). . 

The  Prelude,  Langsam  und  schmachtend  (slow  and  languish- 
ingly),  in  A  minor,  6-8,  is  a  gradual  and  long-continued  crescendo 
to  a  most  sonorous  fortissimo;  a  shorter  decrescendo  leads  back 
to  pianissimo.  It  is  free  in  form  and  of  continuous  development. 
There  are  two  chief  themes:  the  first  phrase,  sung  by  violoncellos, 
is  combined  in  the  third  measure  with  a  phrase  ascending  chro- 
matically and  given  to  the  oboes. 

These  phrases  form  a  theme  known  as  the  Love  Potion  motive, 

♦Tristan,  Ludwig  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld ;  Kurvenal,  Mitterwurzer ;  Melot,  Hein- 
rich  ;  Marke,  Zuttmayer ;  Isolde,  Mme.  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld ;  Brangane,  Miss  Deinet. 
Hans   von   Biilow   conducted. 

t  Tristan,  Albert  Niemann  ;  Kurvenal,  Adolf  Robinson  ;  Melot,  Rudolph  von  Milder ; 
Marke,  Emil  Fischer ;  Isolde,  Lilli  Lehmann  ;  Brangane,  Marianne  Brandt ;  Ein  Hirt, 
Otto  Kemlitz ;  Steuermann,  Emil  Sanger ;  Seemann,  Max  Alvary.  Anton  Seidl 
conducted. 
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or  the  motive  of  Longing;  for  passionate  commentators  are  not 
yet  agreed  upon  the  terminology.  The  second  theme,  again  sung 
by  the  violoncellos,  a  voluptuous  theme,  is  entitled  Tristan's  Love 
Glance. 

The  Prelude  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  of  the  Prelude  and  Love-Death 
(orchestral)  was  at  Theodore  Thomas's  concert  of  December  6,  1871. 

Wagner  wrote  this  explanatory  programme: 

"A  primitive  old  love  poem,*  which,  far  from  having  become 
extinct,  is  constantly  fashioning  itself  anew,  and  has  been  adopted 
by  every  European  language  of  the  Middle  Ages,  tells  us  of  Tristan 
and  Isolde.  Tristan,  the  faithful  vassal,  woos  for  his  king  her  for 
whom  he  dares  not  avow  his  own  love,  Isolde.  Isolde,  powerless  to 
do  otherwise  than  obey  the  wooer,  follows  him  as  bride  to  his  lord. 
Jealous  of  this  infringmeent  of  her  rights  the  Goddess  of  Love  takes 
her  revenge.  As  the  result  of  a  happy  mistake,  she  allows  the  couple 
to  taste  of  the  love  potion  which,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of 
the  times,  and  by  way  of  precaution,  the  mother  had  prepared  for 
the  husband  who  should  marry  her  daughter  from  political  motives, 
and  which,  by  the  burning  desire  which  suddenly  inflames  them  after 
tasting  it,  opens  their  eyes  to  the  truth,  and  leads  to  the  avowal  that 
for  the  future  they  belong  only  to  each  other.  Henceforth,  there  is 
no  end  to  the  longings,  the  demands,  the  joys  and  woes  of  love.  The 
world,  power,  fame,  splendor,  honor,  knighthood,  fidelity,  friendship, 
all  are  dissipated  like  an  empty  dream.  One  thing  only  remains; 
longing,  longing,  insatiable  longing,  forever  springing  up  anew,  pin- 
ing and  thirsting.  Death,  which  means  passing  away,  perishing, 
never  awakening,  their  only  deliverance.  .  .  .  Powerless,  the  heart 
sinks  back  to  languish  in  longing,  in  longing  without  attaining ;  for 
each  attainment  only  begets  new  longing,  until  in  the  last  stage  of 
weariness  the  foreboding  of  the  highest  joy  of  dying,  of  no  longer 
existing,  of  the  last  escape  into  that  wonderful  kingdom  from  which 

*The  story  was  known  to  poets  long  ago ;  to  the  Norman  minstrel,  Berould, 
somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  to  the  German  Eilhard  von  Oberge 
a  little  later  ;  to  English  writers  in  the  thirteenth  century. — Ed. 
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we  are  furthest  off  when  we  are  most  strenuously  striving  to  enter 
therein.  Shall  we  call  it  death?  Or  is  it  the  hidden  wonder-world, 
from  out  of  which  an  ivy  and  vine,  entwined  with  each  other,  grew 
up  upon  Tristan's  and  Isolde's  grave,  as  the  legend  tells  us?" 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "Rienzi,  the  Last  of  the  Tribunes" 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813,  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883) 

Wagner  left  Konigsberg  in  the  early  summer  of  1837  to  visit 
Dresden,  and  there  he  read  Barmann's  translation  into  German  of 
Bulwer's  "Rienzi."*  And  thus  was  revived  his  long-cherished  idea 
of  making  the  last  of  the  Tribunes  the  hero  of  a  grand  opera.  "My 
impatience  of  a  degrading  plight  now  amounted  to  a  passionate 
craving  to  begin  something  grand  and  elevating,  no  matter  if  it 
involved  the  temporary  abandonment  of  any  practical  goal.  This 
mood  was  fed  and  strengthened  by  a  reading  of  Bulwer's  'Rienzi/ 
From  the  misery  of  modern  private  life,  whence  I  could  nohow 
glean  the  scantiest  material  for  artistic  treatment,  I  was  wafted 
by  the  image  of  a  great  historico-political  event  in  the  enjoyment 
whereof  I  needs  must  find  a  distraction  lifting  me  above  cares 
and  conditions  that  to  me  appeared  nothing  less  than  absolutely 
fatal  to  art."  During  this  visit  he  was  much  impressed  by  a  per- 
formance of  Halevy's  "Jewess"  at  the  Court  Theatre,  and  a  war- 
rior's dance  in  Spohr's  "Jessonda"  was  cited  by  him  afterward  as 
a  model  for  the  military  dances  in  "Rienzi." 

Wagner  wrote  the  text  of  "Rienzi"  at  Riga  in  July,  1838.  He 
began  to  compose  the  music  late  in  July  of  the  same  year.  He 
looked  toward  Paris  as  the  city  for  the  production.  "Perhaps  it 
may  please  Scribe,"  he  wrote  to  Lewald,  "and  Rienzi  could  sing 

♦Bulwer's  novel  was  published  at  London  in  three  volumes  in  1835. 
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E.  F.  ALBEE  THEATRE 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  14,  1931,  at  8.15 


Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


TICKETS  ON  SALE  SATURDAY,  APRIL  11,  at 
M.  STEINERT  &  SONS,  495  WESTMINSTER  ST.,  PROVIDENCE 


A  free  lecture  on  this  programme  will  be  given  by  Dr.  W.  Louis  Chapman 

on  Sunday  afternoon,  April  12,  at  four  o'clock,  at  the  Providence 

Public  Library.  These  lectures  are  given  under  the  auspices  of 

the  Monday  Morning  Musical  Club 
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French  in  a  jiffy;  or  it  might  be  a  means  of  prodding  up  the  Ber- 
liners,  if  one  told  them  that  the  Paris  stage  was  ready  to  accept 
it,  but  they  were  welcome  to  precedence."  He  himself  worked  on  a 
translation  into  French.  In  May,  1839,  he  completed  the  music  of 
the  second  act,  but  the  rest  of  the  music  was  written  in  Paris.  The 
third  act  was  completed  August  11,  1840;  the  orchestration  of  the 
fourth  was  begun  August  14,  1840;  the  score  of  the  opera  was 
completed  November  19,  1840. 

The  overture  to  "Rienzi"  was  completed  October  23,  1840. 

The  opera  was  produced  at  the  Royal  Saxon  Court  Theatre, 
Dresden,  October  20,  1842.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Rienzi,  Tich- 
atschek;  Irene,  Miss  Wiist;  Steffano  Colonna,  Dettmer;  Adriano, 
Mme.  Schroder-Devrient ;  Paolo  Orsini,  Wachter ;  Raimondo,  Vestri ; 
Baroncelli,  Reinhold;  Cecco  del  Vecchio,  Risse;  A  Messenger  of 
Peace,  Thiele.  Reissiger  conducted.  The  performance  began  at  6  p.m.  : 
the  final  curtain  did  not  fall  until  after  midnight.  The  orchestra 
consisted  of  from  sixty  to  seventy  players,  and  the  strings  were 
somewhat  overbalanced  by  the  wind  instruments.  Lipinsky  was  con- 
cert-master. The  chorus  numbered  forty -four,  but  the  Garrison  Choir 
was  drawn  upon  for  the  finales.  Wagner  received  as  an  honorarium 
three  hundred  thalers,  about  $225.  The  ordinary  fee  for  an  opera 
was  twenty  louis  d'or. 

The  first  performance  of  the  opera  in  America  was  at  the  Academy 
of  Music,  New  York,  March  4,  1878.  Adriano,  Eugenia  Pappenheim ; 
Irene,  Alexandre  Herman ;  Rienzi,  Charles  R.  Adams ;  Paolo  Orsini, 
A  Blum;  Steffano  Colonna,  H.  Wiegand;  Raimondo,  F.  Adolphe; 
A  Messenger  of  Peace,  Miss  Cooney.  Max  Maretzek,  conductor. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Boston  was  from  manu- 
script, November  19,  1853. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  valve  horns,  two  plain  horns,  one  ser- 
pent, two  valve  trumpets,  two  plain  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one 
ophicleide,  kettledrums,  two  snare  drums,  bass  drum,  triangle,  cym- 
bals, and  strings.  The  serpent  mentioned  in  the  score  is  replaced  by 
the  double-bassoon,  and  the  ophicleide  by  the  bass  tuba. 


TIOSE   WHO   ENJOY   GOOD   MUSIC 

Appreciate  the  test  in  other  arts.  For  over  sixty- 
years,  people  of  discrimination  nave  been  choosing 
portraits  hy 

BACHRACH 

647  BOYLSTON  STREET  — KENMORE  4730 
NEWTON  QUINCY  LYNN 


JBachracti 

(rhntDuAapiis.  of ( JDishnclLon. 


357   WESTMIISS'IER    STREET,    PROVIDENCE 
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All  the  themes  of  the  overture  are  taken  from  the  opera  itself.  The 
overture  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  molto  sostenuto  e  maes- 
toso, D  major,  4-4.  It  opens  with  "a  long-sustained,  swelled  and 
diminished  A  on  the  trumpet/'*  in  the  opera,  the  agreed  signal  for 
the  uprising  of  the  people  to  throw  off  the  tyranical  yoke  of  the 
nobles.  The  majestic  cantilena  of  the  violins  and  the  violoncellos  is 
the  theme  of  Rienzi's  prayer  in  the  fifth  act.  The  development  of 
this  theme  is  abruptly  cut  off  by  passage-work,  which  leads  in  cres- 
cendo to  a  fortissimo  return  of  the  theme  in  the  brass  against  as- 
cending series  of  turns  in  the  first  violins.  The  development  of  the 
theme  is  again  interrupted,  and  recitative-like  phrases  lead  to  a 
return  of  the  trumpet  call,  interspersed  with  tremolos  in  the  strings. 
The  last  prolonged  A  leads  to  the  main  body  of  the  overture. 

This  begins  allegro  energico,  D  major,  2-2,  in  the  full  orchestra 
on  the  first  theme,  that  of  the  chorus,  "Gegriisst  sei  hoher  Tag!"  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  finale  of  the  opera.  The  first  subsidiary 
theme  enters  in  the  brass,  and  it  is  the  theme  of  the  battle  hymn 
("Santo  spirito  cavaliere")  of  the  revolutionary  faction  in  the  third 
act.  A  transitional  passage  in  the  violoncellos  leads  to  the  entrance 
of  the  second  theme, — Rienzi's  prayer,  already  heard  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  overture, — which  is  now  given,  allegro,  in  A  major, 
to  the  violins.  The  "Santo  spirito  cavaliere"  theme  returns  in  the 
brass,  and  leads  to  another  and  joyful  theme,  that  of  the  stretto  of 
the  second  finale,  "Rienzi,  dir  sei  Preis,"  which  is  developed  with 
increasing  force. 

The  free  fantasia  is  short,  and  is  devoted  almost  wholly  to  a 
stormy  working-out  of  the  "Santo  spirito  cavaliere"  theme.  The 
third  part  of  the  movement  is  a  shortened  repetition  of  the  first; 

*Edmund  von  Hagen  in  his  "Contributions  to  an  Insight  into  the  Being  of 
Wagnerian  Art"  devotes  fifty-three  pages  to  the  "symbolical"  meaning  of  this  note : 
"The  A,  the  first  tone  of  Wagner's  first  published  opera,  tells  us  that  Wagner  is  an 
organically  creative  artist.  At  the  same  time  it  is  of  beautiful  significance  that  the 
trumpet  call  in  question  should  also  be  a  summons  to  freedom.  Thus,  this  one  tone 
in  its  form  and  capacity  contains  Wagner  in  nuce.  The  trumpeter  who  has  to  sound 
the  A  in  question  must  know  this.  He  must  be  inwardly  conscious  of  what  he  is 
blowing  when  he  blows  this  note  ;  he  must  be  penetrated  through  and  through  with 
the  knowledge  that  this  note  belongs  to  liberty,"  etc.  Sunbeams  from  cucumbers ! 


FOR 


in  Educational  Institutions 

Also  for  CHURCH  MUSICIANS, 

GUIDANCE,  COUNSELLING 

Address,  HENRY  C.  LAHEE 
Boston  Musical  and  Educational  Bureau 

513  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

PROGRAMME  BOOKS 

Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  all  works  performed  during  the 
season  ("musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art 
annual  of  to-day" — W.  J.  Henderson,  New  York 
Sun1),  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 


PRICE.  $6.00 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


Boston  University 
College    of   Music 

JOHN  P.  MARSHALL,  D.  Mus.,  Dean 


Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music 

FOUR- YEAR  COURSE 


Music  Supervisor's 

Certificate 

TWO-YEAR  COURSE 


For  information  address 

THE  REGISTRAR 

29  EXETER  STREET,  BOSTON 
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the  battle  hymn  and  the  second  theme  are  omitted,  and  the  first 
theme  is  followed  immediately  by  the  motive,  "Rienzi,  dir  sei  Preis," 
against  which  trumpets  and  trombones  play  a  sonorous  counter- 
theme,  which  is  very  like  the  phrase  of  the  nobles,  "Ha,  dieser  Gnade 
Schmach  erdrtickt  das  stolze  Herz!"  in  the  second  finale.  In  the 
coda,  molto  piu  stretto,  the  "Santo  spirito  cavaliere"  is  developed 
in  a  most  robust  manner. 


Wagner's  letters  to  Wilhelm  Fischer*  and  Ferdinand  Heinef  con- 
tain interesting  information  about  the  production  of  "Rienzi."  Ob- 
jections were  made  to  the  "religious  catholic"  part  of  the  libretto. 
Wagner  was  timorous  about  the  intonation  of  the  chorus.  He  left 
to  Fischer  and  Reissiger  the  responsibility  of  cutting  wholesale: 
"whatever  may  be  cut  without  decided  injury — i.e.,  long-windedness 
Avherever  you  may  find  it.  I,  for  my  part,  am  the  most  incapable 
person,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  prejudiced  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind." 

As  to  the  relation  of  Wagner's  opera  to  the  treatment  of  the 
same  subject  by  Bulwer,  see  E.  Reuss's  article  "Rienzi,"  in  Bayreuth 
Blatter,  1889,  and  H.  von  der  Pfordten's  "Handlung  u.  Dichtung 
der  Btihrnenwerke  Richard  Wagner's  nach  ihren  Grjndlagen  in  Sage 
u.  Geschichte""  (Berlin,  1893).  Bulwer  was  led  to  write  his  "Rienzi" 
from  his  admiration  of  Mary  Russell  Mitford's  tragedy  "Rienzi," 
first  performed  in  1828.  From  it  he  borrowed  certain  material,  as 
the  love  of  Adriano  for  Irene. 


♦Fischer  (about  1790-1859),  at  first  a  buffo  bass  singer,  connected  with  the 
opera  at  Magdeburg  and  Leipsic,  went  to  Dresden  in  1831  to  be  stage  manager  and 
chorus-master  at   the   Court   Theatre. 

fHeine  was  a  comedian  at  the  Dresden  Court  theatre  and  a  designer  of  the 
costumes.  He  was  the  father  of  Wilhelm  Heine,  the  painter  (1827-85),  who  went  to 
New  York  in  1849,  was  artists  of  the  expedition  of  the  American  Squadron  to  the 
China  Seas  and  Japan  (1852-54),  and  published  in  the  seventies  an  important  work, 
"Japan  Beitage  zur  Kenntniss  des  Landes  u.   Seiner  Bewohner." 


AMY  WARD  DURFEE 

Contralto  Soloist  and  Teacher  of  Singing 

Master  Pupil  of  Percy  Rector  Stephens  of  New  York 

Last  season  in  Paris  under  Charles  Hubbard,  assistant  of  the  late  Sbriglia. 

Special  coaching  in  French  Diction  and  Song  Literature. 

STUDIOS 

PROVIDENCE,  615  Jackson  Bldg.,  511  Westminster  Street.       BOSTON,  Trinity  Court. 

For  Appointments  Telephone  Gaspee  3560. 


OVER  SEVENTY -FIVE  YEARS'  REPUTATION 


An  old  and  reliable  remedy  for  throat  troubles  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the  voice.  Free  from  opiates  in  any 
form.  Sold  only  in  boxes— never  in  bulk.  Prices,  15c.  35c.  75c..  $1.00,  at  druggists  or  by  mail. 


y[  9  C  CAMPHORATED  f\  17  M  °T 

^      ^  SAPONACEOUS  ^^^    4 

Will  keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.  Price.  30c.  at  druggists  or  by  mail. 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON.  BOSTON.  MASS. 
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xrCVT   TT  TT7C    T?\7T7     January  27,  at  8.15 
N  bX  1     1  U  bb.  h  V  £,♦  INFANTRY  HALL 


,  FAREWELL  R.  L  APPEARANCE 

FELIX  FOX,  Pianist         Katherine  HofFman,  Accompanist 

Concert  Direction,  Aaron  Richmond         TICKETS  NOW     $1.00  to  $2.50 

at  Steinert's 


PROVIDENCE    MUSIG    TEACHERS*    DIRECTORY 


VOICE  />/  PIANO 

Studio:  317  LAUDERDALE  BUILDING 


PIANO 

Wednesday  and  Friday                     Residence  Saturday  Mornings 

Monday  Morning  Musical  Glub      1 06  Chapin  Ave.  Ghopin  Glub 

401  Lauderdale  Building              West  5982-M  622  Gaesar  Misch  Bldg. 


RUT 


199  BENEFIT  STREET 


PIANO 


Dexter  2978     Attleboro  445 


FR0EBEL  HALL 


DANCING 
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Tel 


iphone  1 


Plantations  8620 
Angell  0635 


PROVIDENCE  MUSIC  TEACHERS'  DIRECTORY 


VIOLIN 


Pupil  of  LoefHer  and  Leopold  Auer 


>©dwara?  piano 

Pupil  of  Matthay — London 

Studio:  309  LAUDERDALE  BUILDING 

Broad  785 1-W  Gaspee  1533 


Teacher  of  Violin  and  Ensemble,  B.  U.  College  of  Music  and  Wellesley  College 
Formerly  first  violin,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Providence,  Thursdays     210  Lauderdale  Bldg.,  144  Westminster  St.    Boston  address:  58  Fenway 


VOICE  and  PIANO 


60  STEINERT  BUILDING 

Gaspee  5176 


SOPRANO  SOLOIST      -      TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Studio:  622  CAESAR  MISCH  BUILDING,  TUESDAYS 

Studio:  Telephone  Gaspee  9427  Residence:  Telephone  Angell  3264 


TEACHER  OF  PIANO 

Studio:  Room  24,  Winthrop  Building,  335  WESTMINSTER  STREET      -      -      Gaspee  8265 

"VOICE  and  PIANO 

'\?  Organist  and  Choir  Master,  Church  of  the 

Blessed  Sacrament 

55  Steinert  Building  Phone  Gaspee  1910 


Jo      ^atsao 


VOICE  VIOLIN 

41  Conrad  Building 
201  Clarendon  Street,  Boston  61  Ontario  Street,  Broad  5900-R 


PIANO  and  HARMONY 

Children  and  Adult  Classes  in  Theory 
Ear-training,  Rhythmic  Work  and 
Music  Appreciation 


Qf  j-  J  415  Jackson  Building,  Gaspee  3419 

Studios  :    j  44j  Ange,j  Streetj  p]antations  5723 
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PROVIDENCE     MUSIG    TEACHERS'    DIRECTORY 


SEASON  1930-1931 
ADAH  FISKE  SMITH,  First  Violin  HAZEL  FOSTER  HADFIELD,  Viola 

GRACE  PIERPONT,  Second  Violin  BARBARA  SMITH,  Cello 

CONCERTS,  WEDDINGS,  RECEPTIONS 
82  Arnold  Avenue  Edgewood,  R.  I. 


Broad  3721 


Plantations  7261 


Studio 
511  JACKSON  BLDG. 

Dexter  0045 


PIANO 


SOPRANO 

TEACHER  of  VOICE  and  PIANO 


Residence  Phone 
Plantations    1637 


PIANO  and  HARMONY 

Room  15,  Conrad  Building 
Gaspee  0827 

Teacher  of  Harmony  at  the  F£Iix  Fox  School 
of  Pianoforte  Playing,  Boston.        Mondays. 


STUDIO 
210-211-212  LAUDERDALE  BUILDING 

Telephone  Gaspee  4985 


HARP  -  PIANO 


Studio:  1 1  CONRAD  BUILDING 

Thursdays  and  Saturdays 
Telephone  Gaspee  2448 
Resident  Studio:  LONGMEADOW.  R.  I. 
Telephone  Warwick  Neck  91-RK 


PIANO  ORGAN 

Studio,  45  STEINERT  BUILDING 


ENSEMBLE 

Residence  phone  Angell  0463 


STUDIO  HARPIST  RES.  STUDIO 

28  Conrad  Bldg.  ENSEMBLE  CLASSES  993  Narragansett  Blvd. 

Dexter  4186  Boston  Studio:  821  Beacon  St.  Phone:  Kenmore  5648  Broad  4749 


PIANIST 

STUDIO:  20  BLACKSTONE  BOULEVARD 
BA-CHI-TO  TRIO 
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PROVIDENCE    MUSIG    TEACHERS'    DIRECTORY 


PROFESSIONAL  ACCOMPANIST 

PERFECT  PRACTISE  PERIODS  make  PERFECT  PROFESSIONAL  PERFORMANCES 

Inviting  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Students  and  Professionals 
261  OLNEY  STREET  Angell  0093 


VIOLONCELLO  INSTRUCTION 

Studied  under  three  Boston  Symphony  Solo  'Cellists  —  Malkin  —  Schroeder  —  Bedetti 

Studio:  309  LAUDERDALE  BUILDING  (Tuesdays) 
Address:  60  FENWAY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


CONTRALTO    SOLOIST 

teacher  of  Singing 
THURSDAYS  at  131  WASHINGTON  STREET 

Residence  Phone  West  6153-R 


Phone  Gaspee  9371 


SAXOPHONE  AND  FRETTED  INSTRUMENTS 
LEDERER  BUILDING  PROVIDENCE.  R.  I 


SOPRANO 

SOLOIST  TEACHER 

312  LAUDERDALE  BUILDING  Tuesdays  Gaspee  2741 


VIOLIN 


Residence  Studio: 
98  WATERMAN  STREET 


Tel.  Angell  0808-W 


TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE 

Studio:  121    BENEVOLENT  STREET 


SOPRANO  SOLOIST  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Residence  Studio.  35  WINDSOR  ROAD,  EDGEWOOD  Telephone  Broad  1640 
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PROVIDENCE    MUSIG    TEACHERS'    DIRECTORY 


PIANIST 

183  ELMGROVE  AVENUE 


MR.  and  MRS.  ROBERT  N.  LISTER 

^he  Art  of  Singing 

Boston:  TRINITY  COURT  Providence:  11  CONRAD   BUILDING 

Gaspee  2448 


Certified  Teacher  of  Progressive  Series 

PIANO        THEORY     [  HARMONY 

No-ma'  examiner  Progressive  Series  candidate* 
t   r)i       >0  SARGENT  AVENUE  .'.  .'.  Phone  Angell  3881 


SOPRANO  SOLOIST—TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Available  for  Concert  Work 
142  GLEN  ROAD  Plantations  5887 


SOLOIST        VIOLONCELLIST        INSTRUCTION 


26  Fairview  Avenue 

West  Warwick,  R.  I. 

Valley  75 


PUPIL  OF  JEAN  BEDETTI 


610  Caesar  Misch  Building 
Providence 


1 46  Albert  Avenue 


PIANOFORTE 


Broad  0049 


PIANO  ORGAN 

625  PUBLIC  STREET.  PROVIDENCE 


THEORY 

Telephone,  Broad  8777-R 


TEACHER  OF  VOICE 

38  CONRAD  BUILDING,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 
Residence  Phone  Broad  8490-W 


CONCERT  PIANIST 

INSTRUCTION— LESCHETIZKY  METHOD 

33  NOTTINGHAM  WAY,  PAWTUCKET  Telephone  Perry  9268 
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PROVIDENCE    MUSIC     TEACHERS'     DIRECTORY 

Has  Resumed  TEACHING 
TUESDAYS  at  131  WASHINGTON  STREET,  Room  406 

For  appointment,  address  Hugo  Norden,  53  Frances  Ave.,  Auburn,  R.  I.,  Broad  0288 


TEACHER  of  PIANO 

—  VISUOLA  — 
Specializes  in  teaching  children  of  from  5  to  14  years 


165  SUMTER  STREET,  PROVIDENCE 


Tel.  Broad  9475 


VIOLIN 

Residence  Studio:  50  LENOX  AVENUE 


Telephone,  Broad  2589-W 


VOICE   CULTURE 


ROOM  14  CONRAD  BUILDING 

Studio:  Phone,  GAspee  0619.   TUESDAYS 


Residence:  Phone,  DExter  0050 


EXPONENT  OF  THE  ART  OF   SINGING  FROM   SPEECH 

The  only  natural  method  of  voice  production 

This  method  is  taught  in  the  studios  of  Hollywood  by  Dr.  Marifioti 

"SING  AS  YOU  SPEAK"— Lawrence  Tibbett  Studio:  190  BROAD  ST.    GA.  3961 


PIANO 

Formerly  Professor  of  Piano  at  the  Odessa  Conservatory 

Director  of  Temple  Emanuel  Choir 

317  LAUDERDALE  BUILDING 


(PUPIL  OF  MR.  FRANK  E.  STREETER) 

TEACHER  of  PIANO  and  MUSIC  THEORY 

1  Bay  Avenue,  Edgewood  Station,  Pawtuxet,  R.  I.  Telephone  Broad  1853 


PIANO 

Organist — Choir  Director  United  Congregational  Church 
60  GROSVENOR  AVENUE,  EAST  PROVIDENCE 


E.  P.  1995-R 


)&£ 


Graduate  of  Leland  Powers  School 
Reader,  Dramatic  Coach,  Teacher  of  Expression  and  Public  Speaking 

Cultivation  of  the  Speaking  Voice 
21  RUSSELL  AVENUE.   EAST  PROVIDENCE  .'.  .'.  Telephone:  East  Prov.  3208-R 
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PROVIDENCE    MUSIG    TEACHERS'    DIRECTORY 


413  Jackson  Building 


For  ten  years,  first  assistant  to  the  late  Hans  Schneider 

PIANO  and  THEORY 

Residence,  162  Linwood  Ave.,  Providence,  R.  I, 


PIANISTE 

121  PINEHURST  AVENUE 


Dexter  1131 


Pupil  of  Georges  Laurent,  Boston 

TEACHER  of  FLUTE 

19  HART  STREET,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.  :  :  Angell  0861-R 


PIANIST 


60  INTERVALE  ROAD 


Tel.  Angell  3066 


VIOLONCELLO 

Private  Lessons  Including  Cello  Ensemble  Practice 
Residence  Studio:  158  DOYLE  AVENUE  Tel.,  Mornings,  Angell  443 1-W 


BARITONE  and  TEACHER  of  SINGING 

PAWTUCKET  STUDIO  IN  PROVIDENCE 

64  So.  Main  St.,  Wednesday  623  Caesar  Misch  Building 

Perry  0372-W  Tuesday,  Friday,  Saturday    Gaspee  0508 


Woonsocket 

186  Main  Street 

Monday,  Thursday 


VIOLIN 

SOLOIST  INSTRUCTOR 

308  JASTRAM  STREET  Telephone  West  6034-J 

JOSLIN— MOULTON— SMITH  TRIO 


PIANIST  and   ACCOMPANIST 

1  CONRAD  BUILDING  Residence  Phone 

WEDNESDAY  Broad  1556 
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PROVIDENCE     MUSIC     TEACHERS'    DIRECTORY 


CONCERT 


OPERA 


ORATORIO 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING  AS  A  FINE  ART 

Voice  Production,  Theory,  Solfeggio,  Technique,  Languages,  Diction,  Lyric  and  Dramatic  Interpretation,  Reper- 
toire, Style.  ONE  HOUR   LESSONS  ONLY 

TUESDAY:   615  Jackson  Building,  Westminster  St.  WEDNESDAY;  29  Steinert  Hall.  162  Boylston  St. 

Telephone:   Gaspee  3560  Providence,  R.I.  Telephone:   Hancock  8956  Boston,  Mass. 


(§oloist 


"Violin 


Instructor 


WINNER  IN  ARTISTS'  CONTEST  IN  1923-1925 
Artist  Pupil  of  Maurice  Hayot  and  Jacques  Thibaud  of  Paris 


Studio :  98  CLARENCE  STREET 


Tel.  West  0169-R 


TEACHER  of  PIANOFORTE 

17  MAWNEY  STREET  :  :  PROVIDENCE 

MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 

44  CHURCH  STREET      ®1}£    ffiflttgg    §>rt|00l    flf   fUttBtr       CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

ESTABLISHED  1915 

NEW  CLASSES  IN  SOLFEGE 

For  Children  and  Adults 

Commencing  Monday,  February  2nd,  1931 

Now  open  for  Registration  Catalogue  on  Request  Phone:  Univ.  0956 


FRANK 


ERNESTO 

r 


VOICE,  PROGRAMME  BUILDING,    CONCERT  PIANIST 
ACCOMPANYING  AND  PIANO         PEDAGOGUE 

The  following  use  and  endorse  the  La  Forge  method  of  voice  production  : 

Mme.  Frances  Alda,  Mme.  Margaret  Matzenauer,  Miss  Emma  Otero,  Messrs.  Lawrence  Tibbett, 

Richard  Crooks,  Harrington  van  Hoesen,  and  many  others. 
Address:  14  West  68th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Telephone:  Trafalgar  8993 


EDWARD     SCHUBERTH     &     COMPANY 

Importers,  Music  Publishers  and  Dealers,  11  East  22nd  Street,  New  York 

PUBLISHERS'  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR 
Steingraeber  Edition,  Leipzig  Gould  &  Bolttler,  London  J.  B.  Cramer  &  Co.,  London 

Cotta  Edition,  Stuttgart  Forsyth  Bros.,  Ltd.,  London  Cary  &  Co.,  London 

Practical  Pianrforte  School  Beal,  Stuttard  &  Co.,  London  F.Hofmeister.-Germer  Works, Leipzig 

Banks  &  Co.,  York  Joseph  Williams.  Ltd.,  London         Bach-Boekelmar   Works  in  colors 

AGENTS  FOR  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF.  H.  GERMER'S  INSTRUCTIVE  EDITIONS 
SEND  FOR  A  FREE  THEMATIC  CATALOG 


PIANO,  ORGAN,  COACHING 

Studio:   TRINITY  COURT 

175  DARTMOUTH  STREET,  BOSTON 

(Kenmore  8431) 


So  Charles  Adams  win 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING 


MONDAYS 
Steinway  Hall 
New  York  City 


STUDIO 

Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston 


OT 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 


162 


STEINERT  HALL 
BOYLSTON    STREET 

Telephone  Hubbard  6677 


BOSTON 


TENOR 


Member  of  The  American  Academy  of  Teachers  of 

Singing.     A  comprehensive  Course  of  Ten  Lessons  on 

the  Prii  ciplcs  of  the  Singing  and  Speaking  Voice 

Studio:  4  WEST  40th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
Opposite  Public  Library  Tel.  Penn  4792 
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THE  PROVIDENCE  GUARANTORS  to  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  FUND 

SEASON  1930-1931  ; 

IS 

GUARANTORS  OF  MUSIC  ASSOCIATION  OF  PROVIDENCE 


ur  M.  Allen 

lorence  E.  Avery 

Irs.  Albert  A.  Baker 

[rs.  Walter  S.   Ball 

m  and  Mrs.  Clarence  A.  Barbour 

[rs.   Daniel   Beckwith 

!iss  Janet  Blinkhorn 

ranees  B.  Boone 

la  F.  Bridgham 

)hn  Nicholas  Brown 

rs.  Mildred  E.  Brown 

ene  B.  Butler 

rs.  Jane  R.  Callender 

"alter  R.  Callender 

annah  O.  Carpenter 

rs.    Zechariah   Chafee 

tiaminade  Club 

ary  Green  Chapin 

elen  G.  Chase 

rs.  Prescott  O.   Clarke 

Lines  C.  Collins 

rs.  Richard  B.  Comstock 

alter   J.   Comstock 
|rs.  G.  Maurie  Congdon 

ane  Gilbreth  Cross 

rs.  Gannell  Cross 

Surry  Parsons  Cross 

t    Lindsey    Cummings 

\\  and  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Cummings 

ndsay  F.  Damon 

rs.   Murray   S.   Danforth 

rs.  Howard  D.  Day 
fallace  W.  Dempster 

r.  and  Mrs.   Paul  C.  DeWolf 

e  Dilletanti  Club 

lily   Diman 

•s.  Robert  Dresser 

ith  W.  Edwards 

■s.  Seeber  Edward 

•.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Edwards 

'.  and  Mrs.  James  Elgar 

v  and  Mrs.  William  Ely 
.  na   L.   Evans 
Jiily  Fairbanks 
lien  M.  Fenner 
>*orge  G.   Forcier 

thur  C.  Freeman 
iklerick    C.    Freeman 
3  rjorie  W.  Freeman 
Mliam  C.  Fry 
1  Clinton  Fuller 
Is.  E.  A.  H.  Gammell 
1  lliam   Gammell 

3;.  and  Mrs.  William  Gammell,  Jr. 
1 3.  Charles  C.  Gardiner 
1  s.   Peter   Gerry 
. 'in  R.  Gladding 
I3.  R.  H.  I.  Goddard 


Mr.   and  Mrs.   Eugene  S.   Graves 

Mrs.  Edith  J.  Green 

Miss  Eleanor  B.  Green 

Theodore    Francis    Green 

Mrs.   William   C.    Greene 

Eilza  Clark   Greenough 

Rose  L.   Grinnell 

Mrs.  Harold  J.  Gross 

Mrs.    George   Hail 

Annette  M.   Ham 

Helen   H.   Hatch 

Miss    Caroline    Hazard 

Henschel  Club 

Mr.   and  Mrs.   Frank   L.  Hinckley 

Mrs.   Herbert  I.  Hinckley 

William  L.   Hodgman 

John    S.   Holbrook 

Louise  C.   Hoppin 

Elmer   S.   Hosmer 

Miriam    Hosmer 

Mrs.   Elisha   H.    Howard 

Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Howe 

Mrs.   S.   Foster  Hunt 

Mrs.   Harrison   B.   Huntoon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Innis 

Mrs.    Alice  M.   Johnson 

Alice  Loraine  Johnson 

Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Jones 

Mr.   and  Mrs.  J.  D.  E.  Jones 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Livingston  Kelley 

Mrs.    C.    Prescott    Knight 

Mrs.  John  W.  Knowles 

Mrs.  Florence  Cole  Lampher 

Evangeline  Larry 

Wassilli  Leps 

Mrs.   Lippitt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Lisle 

Helen  Dyer  Loring 

Mr.    and   Mrs.    Alfred    L.    Lustig 

Hugh  MacColl 

Mr.   and   Mrs.   James   R.   MacColl 

MacDowell   Club 

Mrs.   Morell   Mackenzie 

Carl  B.   Marshall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Matteson 

L.    C.    B.    McCullough 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Medbery 

Lucy  H.  Melcher 

Helen  A.  C.  Merriman 

G.   Pierce  Metcalf 

Mrs.   Houghton    P.   Metcalf 

Mrs.   I.  Harris  Metcalf 

Stephen    O.   Metcalf 

Mrs.   William   Davis   Miller 

Mrs.  R.   C.  Moeller 

Monday  Morning  Musical   Club 

Margaret  S.   Morriss 

Mrs.   David  P.  Moulton 


Mr.    and    Mrs.   Elisha   C.   Mowry 

Mrs.   Arthur   W.   Newell 

Samuel  M.   Nicholson 

Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Nicholson 

Emily  S.  Paddock 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Palmer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Peck 

Mrs.   Walter   P.   Pierce 

Marsden    J.    Perry 

Mrs.    James    F.    Phetteplace 

George  F.   Phillips 

Albert  K.  Potter 

Mrs.    Dexter    B.    Potter 

Mrs.    T.    I.    H.    Powel 

Mrs.    Gustave   Radeke 

Herbert  W.   Rice 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  DeK.  Richardson 

Mrs.  Kate  A.  Richardson 

Helen  C.  Robertson 

Belle  C.   Russell 

Henry  T.  Samson 

Max  A.  Saugy 

Rev.   Henry   M.    Saville 

Carrie   Schmitt 

Miss    Emma    M.    Schott 

Deaconess  Frances   Semle 

Ellen   D.   Sharpe 

Mr.   and   Mrs.   Henry   D.   Sharpe 

Mrs.  Edgar  W.  Shaw 

Edwin  F.  Sherman 

Mrs.  Archibald  Silverman 

Mrs.   Frank  D.   Simmons 

Carrie  Lee  Smith 

Mrs.  Fred  L.   Smith 

Horatio  Smith 

Mary   Carver   Smith 

Edward   S.    Spicer 

Elizabeth   C.    Spicer 

Mrs.    B.    F.    Stower 

Mrs.  Howard  Sturges 

Miss  Dorothy  Sturges 

A.  P.  Sumner 

William  L.  Sweet 

Alice   G.   Taft 

J.   D.   Tamarkin 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Trowbridge 

William    A.    Viall 

Mrs.   Ashbel   T.   Wall,   Jr. 

Mrs.   George   B.   Waterhouse 

Mrs.   George   H.   Webb 

Mary  C.   Wheeler  School 

Ruth   Whipple 

Harriet   C.    Whitaker 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Whitmarsh 

Wilson   G.   Wing 

C.  S.  Wood 

Mrs.  Kenneth  F.  Wood 

Ellis  L.  Yatman 


The  above  citizens  of  Providence  have  by  their  generous  assistance 
made  possible  the  continuation  of  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  in 
this  city. 


Experienced  Management 


HE  Trust  Committee  of  the  Lee, 
Higginson  Trust  Company  is  composed  of  sixmem- 
bers  of  our  Board  of  Directors,  selected  because 
of  their  broad  experience  in  the  management  of 
investments. 

In  a  Trust  or  Investment  Management  account, 
your  property  will  be  supervised  by  these  men: 

Paul  C.  Cabot 

President,  State  Street 

Research  and  Management  Corp. 

Chart  rs  E.  Cotting 

Chairman  of  trie  Executive  Committee 

Lee,  Higginson  Trust  Co, 

Francis  C.  Gray 

President,  Lee,  Higginson  Trust  Co 

Francis  L.  Higginson 

Lee,  Higginson  &  Co. 

Arthur  N.  Maddison 

Trustee 

L.  Edmund  Zacher 

President,  Travelers  Insurance  Co. 
In  carrying  out  the  policy  of  the  Trust  Committee,  , 
the  Lee,  Higginson  Trust  Company  recognizes 
the  importance  of  experienced  Trust  Officers.  By 
limiting  the  volume  of  business  that  any  one  of 
these  officers  may  handle,  and  by  adding  to  their 
numbers  «from  time  to  time,  this  Trust  Company 
gives  personal  and  thorough  service  to  each  client. 

LEE,  HIGGINSON  TRUST  CO 

50  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

UPTOWN— CORNER  CLARENDON  AND  BOYLSTON  STREETS 


E.  F.  ALBEE  THEATRE         .         .         PROVIDENCE 
Tuesday  Evening,  April  14,  at  8.15 


PRSGRHttME 


Mrs*  John  A*  Tuckerman  Kenmore  9412 


Madame  et  La  Jeune  Fille 


INCORPORATED 


130  Newbury  Street,  Boston 


Sport  Costumes 

Day  and  Evening  Dresses 

also 

Ready  to  wear  and  Made  to  order 

clothes  for  Girls  14  years  up 

Hats 

Our  Cash  Policy  Permits  Moderate  Prices 


MRS.  E.  N.  POTTER,  JR. 
553  Madison  Avenue  New  York  City 


E.  F.  ALBEE  THEATRE 


PROVIDENCE 


FIFTIETH- SEASON,  1930-1931 


INC. 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  14,  at  8.15 

WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 

COPYRIGHT,    1931,   BY   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,   INC. 

THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


FREDERICK  P.  CABOT  . 
BENTLEY  W.  WARREN 
ERNEST  B.  DANE 


.     President 

Vice-President 

Treasurer 


FREDERICK  P.  CABOT 
ERNEST  B.  DANE 
N.  PENROSE  HALLOWELL 
M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE 
JOHN  ELLERTON  LODGE 


FREDERICK    E.    LOWELL 
ARTHUR  LYMAN 
WILLIAM  PHILLIPS 
EDWARD   M.   PICKMAN 
HENRY   B.   SAWYER 


BENTLEY   W.   WARREN 


W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager 


G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manager 


INSTANT  POSSESSION 
OF  A  STEINWAY*  ♦  ♦ 
PAY  AT  YOUR  LEISURE 


By  depositing  10%  of  a  Steinway 's  price,  you  can  have  the  great 
piano  delivered  to  your  home  at  once.  A  generous  purchase  plan 
makes  it  possible  for  a  family  enjoying  a  modest  income  to  obtain 
the  Steinway  .  .  .  distribute  payment  for  it  over  a  period  of  three 
years.  •  In  this  way  a  Steinway,  rich  in  tone,  beautiful  of  line, 
can  become  part  of  all  those  homes  where  thousands  of  teach- 
ers, students  and  music  lovers 
have  longed  to  own  the  one 
supreme  musical  instrument  .  .  . 
the  piano  that  nearly  every  great 
musician  since  Wagner  has  fa- 
vored. •  There  are,  in  addition 
to  the  standard  Steinway  models, 
graceful  period  designs  reflect- 
ing the  notable  eras  of  art  and 
decoration.  But  there  is  only 
one  quality  of  Steinway,  and 
that  is  the  highest.  Make  your 
visit  to  your  nearest  Steinway 
dealer  today  and  listen  to  the 
instrument  that  would  fit  most 
appropriately  into   your  home. 


STEINWAY 


THE     INSTRUMENT     OF    THE    IMMORTALS 


A  new  Steinway  Upright  piano   can  be  bought  for  a  total  as  low  as 


$875 


£*r£Src  $im  •  10%  down  uh.k^ 

Ah  the  Steinway  is  made  in  New  York  City,  this  price,  naturally,  must  he  "plus  transportation"  beyond 

New  York  and  its  suburbs. 

Used  pianos  accepted  in  partial  exchange.    If  there  is  no  Steinway  dealer  near  you, 
write  for  information  to   Steinway   &   Sons,   Steinway   Hall,   109   West   57th   Street, 

New  York  City. 


Fiftieth  Season,   1930-1931 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Violins. 

Burgin,  R. 

Eicus,  G. 

Gundersen,  R.          Sauvlet,  H.               Cherkassky, 

P. 

Concert-master     Kreinin,  B. 

Kassman,  N.            Hamilton 

,  V.           Eisler,  D. 

Theodorowicz, 

J. 

Hansen,  £. 

Lauga,  N. 

Fedorovsky,  P. 

Leibovici,  J. 

Pinfield,  C. 

Mariotti,  V. 

Leveen,  P. 

Tapley,  R. 

Thillois,  F. 

Zung,  M. 

Knudson,  C. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 

Mayer,  P. 

Diamond,  S. 

Zide,  L. 

Fiedler,  B. 

Bryant,  M. 

Beale,  M. 

Stonestreet,  L. 

Messina,  S. 

Murray,  J. 

Del  Sordo,  R 

Erkelens,  H. 
Violas. 

Seiniger,  S. 

Lefranc,  J. 

Fourel,  G. 

Bernard,  A.                 Grover, 

H. 

Artieres,  L. 

Cauhape,  J. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C.  Werner, 

H.                  Fiedler, 

A. 

Avierino,  N. 

Deane,  C. 

Gerhardt,  S. 

Jacob,  R. 
Violoncellos. 

Bedetti,  J. 

Langendoen,  J. 

Chardon,  Y.              Stockbridge,  C.           Fabrizio, 

E. 

Zighera,  A. 

Barth,  C. 

Droeghmans,  H.      Warnke, 
Basses. 

J.                  Marjollet, 

L. 

Kunze,  M. 

Lemaire,  J. 

Ludwig,  O.              Girard, 

H.                  Moleux, 

G. 

Vondrak,  A. 

Oliver,  F. 

Frankel,  I.                Dufresne,  G.              Kelley, 

A.. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Laurent,  G. 

Gillet,  F. 

Polatschek,  V. 

Laus,  A. 

Bladet,  G. 

Devergie,  J. 

Mimart,  P. 

Allard,  R. 

Amerena,  P. 

Stanislaus,  H. 

Arcieri,  E. 
Allegra,  E. 

(E-flat  Clarinet) 

Panenka,  E. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horn. 

Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Speyer,  L. 

Pigassou,  G. 

Piller,  B. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Tfumpets. 

Trombones. 

Boettcher,  G. 

Valkenier,  W. 

Mager,  G. 

Raichman,  J. 

Pogrebniak,  S. 

Schindler,  G. 

Lafosse,  M. 

Hansotte,  L. 

Van  Den  Berg, 

C.         Lannoye,  M. 

Grundey,  T. 

Kenfield,  L. 

Lorbeer,  H. 

Blot,  G. 

Ferret,  G. 
Voisin,  R. 
Mann,  J. 

Adam,  E. 

Tubas. 

Harps. 

Timpani. 

Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 

Zighera,  B. 

Ritter,  A. 

Sternburg,  S. 

Adam,  E. 

Caughey,  E. 

Polster,  M. 

White,  L. 

Organ. 

Celesta. 

Librarian 

Snow,  A. 

Fiedler,  A. 
3« 

Rogers,  L. 

J. 

America's 
Finest  Pianoforte 


H%on$c^m\xv 


$1575  and  upward 

The  Mason  6C  Hamlin  Piano  today  is  at  the  apex  of  its  greatness 
In  beauty  of  tone,  clarity,  and  in  power,  it  far  excels  other  pianos — 
indeed,  it  surpasses  even  its  own  previous  models.  Research  and 
experimental  work — a  constant  seeking  for  something  beyond — have 
brought  forth  wonderful  developments  in  tone  and  action.  And  never 
before  was  the  mechanical  work  so  fine,  so  precise,  for  the  question  of 
cost  does  not  enter  into  the  construction  of  Mason  dC  Hamlin  Pianos. 

The  Mason  6>C  Hamlin  piano  is  made  for  those  who  appreciate 
and  who  can  afford,  the  very  finest !  Lovingly,  carefully,  each  instrument 
is  brought  to  a  finished  masterpiece ;  there  is  never  a  thought  of  haste 
nor  hurry.  Naturally  but  few  can  be  given  to  the  world  each  year  and 
the  cost  must  be  necessarily  higher.  But,  to  the  home  or  studio  for- 
tunate enough  to  possess  a  Mason  &C  Hamlin  Piano  comes  a  prestige 
that  no  other  instrument  can  bring. 

Once  you  have  heard  this  supreme  instrument — this  long-sought 
voice  of  glorious  tone — you  will  know  why  the  true  lover  of  music 
can  never  be  happy  with  a  piano  less  perfect.  Won't  you  visit  our 
Piano  Salons  soon  ? 

Exclusive  Rhode  Island  Representatives 
For  The  Following  Pianos  Of  Renown : 

Mason  &  Hamlin,  Knabe,  Chickering, 

Ivers  &  Pond,  J.  &  C.  Fischer, 

Marshall  &  Wendell,  Haines  Bros.,  Kohler  &  Campbell 

The  Incomparable  AMPICO 


PIANO  SALONS 


FOURTH  FLOOR 


Z6H    W\U9A\UO\UWOQ 

'SSVPV  'NOXSOa  TIVH  ANOHdWAS 


vaNvnowaw 


THE  MUSIC  ASSOCIATION 

Mrs.  Henry  D.  Sharpe,  William  S.  Innis,  Vice-President 

President  Hugh  F.  MacColl,  Secretary 

Mrs.  William  Gammell,  Jr.,  Treasurer 

Berrick  Schloss 
Asst.  Secretary 


The  1931-1932 


\ 


Season  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Concerts  in  Providence 
is  dependent  upon  your  response  to  the  Music  Association's 
appeal. 

If  you  have  not  already  subscribed,  let  this  remind  you  to  do 
so  promptly.  Jb  fi*~l 

/  /         V 

The  dates  now  being  held  at  the  Albee  Theatre  for  next  sea-  j0 
son's  concerts  are  November  17,  December  8,  January  19,  and 
April  »m    II  sji 

Subscriptions  should  be  forwarded  or  cheques  mailed  to  Mrs. 
William  Gammell,  Jr.,  Treasurer,  313  Gas  Co.  Building, 
Providence,  R.  I. 


1931 


I  enclose  my  cheque  for  $ 

or 
I  subscribe  $ ,  payable 1931 

Name 

Address 


E.  F.  ALBEE  THEATRE  .  .  .  PROVIDENCE 

Two  Hundred  and  Fifteenth  Concert  in  Providence 


Fiftieth  Season,   1930-1931 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT 
TUESDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  14 
AT  8.15 


Bach 


PROGRAMME 


Suite  for  Orchestra  No.  3,  in  D  major 


I.  Overture. 

II.  Air. 

III.  Gavotte  I;  Gavotte  II. 

IV.  Bourree. 
V.  Gi?ue. 


Debussy 


Mendelssohn 


Scherzo.     Allegro  vivace 


"Prelude  a  l'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune 
(Eglogue  de  S.  Mallarme)" 
Prelude  to  the  afternoon  of  a  Faun 
(Eclogue  by  S.  Mallarme) 

From  the  Incidental  Music  to  Shakespeare's 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 


Brahms Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

I.     Un  poco  sostenuto;  allegro. 
II.     Andante  sostenuto. 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso. 

IV.  Adagio;  allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony 


For  the  music  on  these  programmes,  visit  the  Music  Department  at  the  Providence 

Public  Library 


•  To  the  Top  of  the  World  • 

This  summer  start  your  vacation  with  the  high  latitudes — it  will 
he  easy  to  follow  with  a  visit  to  England,  France,  and  Qermany. 

Sail  on  the  Raymond- Whitcomb  North  Cape  Cruise  and  see 
Iceland  and  the  interesting  lands  of  northern  Europe,  which 
few  travelers  know: 

NORWAY,   WITHflTS   MARVELOUS    FJORDS 

STOCKHOLM   AND    RUINED    VISBY    IN    SWEDEN 

COPENHAGEN    AND    DANZIG 

LENINGRAD   AND    MOSCOW    IN    RUSSIA 

To  sail  June  30  on  the  "S.  S.  Carinthia"  —  five  weeks  to  Havre  and 
Southampton — with  return  at  your  convenience.  Rates,  $800  and  upward. 

MAKE    THE    MOST    OF    THE    COMING    SUMMER 
GO    WHERE    THE    DAYS    ARE    THREE    MONTHS    LONG 

Send  for  the  booklet—  "North  Cape  Cruise" 

Tours  to  Europe  —  to  California,  Mexico,  Alaska 
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Suite  in  D  major,  No.  3,  for  Orchestra  .  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
(Born  at  Eisenach  on  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipsic,  July  28,  1750) 

This  suite  is  one  of  four  which  were  probably  composed  during 
Bach's  stay  at  Cothen  (1717-23),  whither  he  was  called  as  chapel- 
master  to  Prince  Leopold,  of  Anhalt-Cothen.  The  prince  was  then 
nearly  twenty-four  years  old,  an  amiable,  well-educated  young  man, 
who  had  travelled  and  was  fond  of  books  and  pictures.  He  played 
the  violin,  the  viol  da  gamba,  and  the  harpsichord.  Furthermore, 
he  had  an  agreeable  bass  voice,  and  was  more  than  an  ordinary 
singer.  Bach  said  of  him,  "He  loved  music,  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  it,  he  understood  it."  The  music  at  the  court  was  chiefly 
chamber  music,  and  here  Bach  passed  happy  years. 

The  indefatigable  Spitta  was  not  able  to  find  even  a  mention  of 
Bach  in  the  town  records,  except  in  a  few  notices  scattered  through 
the  parish  registers;  but  the  "Bach-Jahrbi»ch"  of  1905  contains  a 
learned  and  interesting  essay  on  Bach's  orchestra  at  Cothen  and  the 
instruments  that  survived  the  players.  This  essay  is  by  Rudolf 
Bunge,  Privy  Councillor  at  Cothen.  Spitta  was  unable  to  find  any 
material  for  a  description  of  the  court  orchestra  and  choir.  We  now 
know  the  names  of  the  musicians  at  the  court  and  what  salaries 


OLIVER  DITSON 

NINETY-SIX  years  ago  began  to  publish  music,  more- 
over he  was  the  successor  of  the  Boston  Book  Store 
established  in  1 783  for  the  sale  of  music  and  books. 

The  Oliver  Ditson  Company,  deep-rooted  in  Boston, 
continues  the  publication  of  music  and  musical  litera- 
ture in  and  of  Boston. 

The  ideals  for  which  it  stands  and  its  publishing  policy 
are  to  be  maintained. 

Its  Publishing  and  Editorial  office  is  on  the  10th  floor 
of  the  Ditson  Building,  1 78  Tremont  Street. 

Its  Wholesale  Distribution  continues  as  before  at  its 
great  warehouse,  166  Terrace  Street,  Roxbury.  Its 
publications  may  be  had  at  retail  from  the  best  music- 
shops.  Mail  and  telephone  orders  will  be  promptly 
filled  from  166  Terrace  St.  Telephone  HANcock  0200. 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY 


were  paid.  Thus  Bach  as  chapel-master  received  thirty-three  thalers 
and  twelve*  groschen  a  month. 

Under  the  reign  of  Leopold's  puritanical  father  there  was  no 
Court  orchestra,  but  in  1707  Gisela  set  up  to  please  Leopold  an  es- 
tablishment of  three  musicians.  When  Leopold  returned  from  his 
grand  tour,  he  expanded  the  orchestra.  In  1714  he  appointed  Au- 
gustinus  Keinhard  Strieker  capellmeister,  and  Strieker's  wife  Ca- 
therine soprano  and  lutanist.  In  1716  the  orchestra  numbered  eight- 
een players,  who,  "with  some  omissions  and  additions"  constituted 
its  membership  under  Bach.  Strieker  and  his  wife  retired  in  August, 
1717.  Leopold  offered  the  post  of  capellmeister  to  Bach,  "who  was 
known  to  him  since  his  sister's  wedding  at  Nienburg  in  the  previous 
year."  This  orchestra,  reinforced  by  visiting  players,  probably 
played  the  Brandenburg  music  before  it  was  offered  elsewhere.f 


The  Suite  in  D  major  was  composed  originally  for  three  trumpets, 
two  oboes,  kettledrums,  first  and  second  violins,  violas,  and  basso 
continuo. J  Three  or  four  manuscripts  were  consulted  by  the  editors 
for  the  Bach  Society.  They  chose  the  voice  parts  formerly  in  the 

♦The  "Protocolle"  stated  that  Bach  would  receive  from  August  1,  1717,  to  June, 
1718,  a  monthly  salary  of  33  thalers  and  eight  groschen. 

fFor  an  interesting  account  of  this  orchestra,  visiting  musicians,  etc.,  see  "Bach, 
a  Biography,"  by  Charles  S'anford  Terry,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  information  in 
the  above  paragraph. 

t  "Continuo"  or  "basso  continuo"  or  "basso  continuato"  was  a  name  given  to  the 
figured  instrumental  bass  voice,  which  was  introduced  in  Italy  shortly  before  1600. 
From  this  figured  bass  the  modern  accompaniment  was  gradually  developed. — Hugo 
Ricrnann. 
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Bach  archives  at  Hamburg,  later  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin. 
A  version  often  used  in  concert  halls  today  was  prepared  by 
Ferdinand  David  for  performance  at  the  GeAvandhaus,  Leipsic.  This 
version  was  published  in  1866.  Mendelssohn  added  two  clarinets  for 
the  gigue  to  take  the  place  of  the  original  first  and  second  trumpet 
parts,  too  high  for  the  generality  of  modern  instruments  and  trump- 
eters, and  he  remodelled  the  trumpet  parts.  The  first  performance 
of  the  Suite  thus  revised,  probably  the  first  performance  of  the  Suite 
in  any  form  after  Bach's  death,  was  at  the  Gewandhaus  on  Febru- 
ary 15,  1838.  Mendelssohn  conducted  it. 

I.  Overture.  Grave,  D  major,  4-4.  A  vivace  movement  in  the  same 
key  and  also  in  4-4  time  follows  in  the  form  of  a  fugue.  There  are 
several  passages  for  solo  violin,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  concerto 
grosso,  in  this  fugue,  which  in  form  nearly  resembles  Fetis's  "ir- 
regular fugue." 

II.  Air.  Lento,  D  major,  4-4.  This  movement  is  for  strings  only. 
It  is  probably  the  piece  of  music  by  Bach  that  is  most  familiar  to 
audiences  throughout  the  world,  for  the  transcriptions  of  it  for 
violin  and  pianoforte  and  for  violoncello  and  pianoforte  are  in  the 
repertoire  of  all  amateurs  and  virtuosos. 

III.  Gavotte.  D  major,  4-4.  Tutti.  Johann  Mattheson  in  1737  con- 
sidered the  "gavotta"  as  sung  by  a  solo  voice  or  by  a  chorus  played 
on  the  harpsichord,  violin,  etc.,  and  danced :  "The  effect  is  most  ex- 
ultant joy.  .  .  .  Hopping,  not  running,  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  species 
of  melody.  French  and  Italian  composers  write  a  kind  of  gavotta  for 
the  violin  that  often  fills  whole  pages  with  their  digressions  and 
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deviations.  If  a  foreign  fiddler  can  excite  wonder  by  his  speed  alone, 
he  puts  it  before  everything.  The  gavotta  with  great  liberties  is  also 
composed  for  the  harpsichord,  but  it  is  not  so  bad  as  those  for  the 
fiddle." 

IV.  Bourree.  Allegro,  D  major,  4-4.  This  dance  probably  origi- 
nated in  Auvergne,  but  some  give  Biscay  as  its  home.  Walther  de- 
scribes it  as  composed  of  two  equal  sections  each  of  eight  beats : 
"The  first  has  indeed  only  four,  but  it  is  played  twice;  the  second 
has  eight  and  is  repeated."  Mattheson  found  it  created  contentment 
and  affability,  and  incited  "a  nonchalance  and  a  recklessness  that 
were  not  disagreeable."  The  dance  was  introduced  at  the  French  court 
under  Catherine  de  Medici  in  1565,  but  it  was  inherently  a  dance  of 
the  people,  accompanied  by  song.  It  may  still  be  seen  in  Auvergne. 
At  the  court  the  dancers  stood  opposite  each  other,  and  there  w'ere 
various  steps,  the  pas  de  bourree,  the  pas  de  fleurcts,  the  pas  de 
bourree  ouvert,  the  pas  de  bourree  emboite.  It  was  danced  in  short 
skirts;  Marguerite  of  Valois  liked  it.  for  her  feet,  ankles,  and  legs 
were  famous  for  their  beauty.  It  Avas  danced  at  the  court  until  the 
end  of  Louis  XIII. 's  reign.  There  it  was  a  mimetic  dance.  "The 
woman  hovers  round  the  man  as  if  to  approach  him ;  he,  retreating 
and  returning  to  flee  again,  snaps  his  fingers,  stamps  his  foot,  and 
utters  a  sonorous  cry,  to  express  his  strength  and  joy. 

V.  Gigue,  D  major,  Allegro  vivace,  6-8.  Dr.  Hugo  Riemann  de- 
rives the  word  "gigue"  from  "giga,"  the  name  of  the  old  Italian 
fiddle,  and  says  that  it  was  originally  a  French  nickname  for  a  violin 
(viella,  fidel)   with  a  big  and  bulging  belly,  so  that  it  looked  not 
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unlike  a  ham  (gigue).  The  word  first  appeared  in  the  dictionary  of 
Johannes  de  Garlandia  (about  1230).  This  form  of  fiddle  was  popu- 
lar in  Germany,  so  that  the  troubadour  Adenes  spoke  of  the  gigue- 
ours  d'Allemagne  (German  fiddlers). 

The  name  of  the  dance,  gigue,  gique,  jig,  is  said  by  Riemann  to  be 
of  English  origin.  "The  dance  is  found  first  in  the  English  compo- 
sitions for  the  virginal,  and  it  went  from  England  to  the  continent, 
at  first  Froberger,  1649,  and  J.  E.  Rieckh  (Allemanden,  Giguen, 
Ballette,  Couranten,  Sarabanden,  und  Gavotten  fur  3  V.  u.  B.  c, 
Strassburg,  1658)."  The  dance  was  a  very  lively  one  in  3-8,  3-4,  6-8, 
6-4,  9-8,  9-4,  9-16,  12-8,  12-16,  and  very  seldom  and  by  way  of  excep- 
tion in  4-4,  as  in  Bach's  Partita  VI.  in  E  minor ;  but,  as  Dr.  Naylor 
remarks  in  "An  Elizabethan  Virginal-book"  (1905),  "even  in  this 
out-of-the-way  case,  the  rhythm  sticks  to  the  use  of  'pointed  notes' 
(Hawkins,  writing  in  1776,  speaks  of  the  pointed  note,  meaning 
'dotted,'  and  says  there  was  no  authority  for  a  Jigg  having  this  as 
a  general  feature)."  Dr.  Naylor  gives  interesting  example  of  old 
jigs  in  his  book  just  quoted.  See  also  his  "Shakespeare  and  Music" 
and  Louis  C.  Elson's  "Shakespeare  in  Music"  (Boston,  1901). 

Jig  music  was  despised  by  some  old  Englishmen.  Thus  Thomas 
Mace  (1619-1709)  spoke  of  Toys  or  Jiggs,  "light,  squibbish  things, 
only  fit  for  fantastical  and  easy  light-headed  people." 
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Prelude  to  "The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun   (after  the  Eclogue  of 
Stephan^  Mallarme)"   ....   Achille  Claude  Debussy 

(Born  at  St.  Germain  (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,  1862;  died  at  Paris, 

March  26,  1918) 

"Prelude  k  PApres-Midi  (Tun  Faune  (Eglogue  de  S.  Mallarme) " 
was  played  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  National  Society  of 
Music,  Paris,  December  23,  1894.  The  conductor  was  Gustave 
Doret.  The  second  performance  was  at  a  Colonne  concert,  Paris, 
October  20,  1895. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston — it  was  also  the  first  in  the 
United  States — was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club,  Mr. 
Longy  conductor,  April  1,  1902. 

Stephane  Mallarme  formulated  his  revolutionary  ideas  concern- 
ing style  about  1875,  when  the  Pamasse  Contemporain  rejected  his 
first  poem  of  true  importance,  "L'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune."  The 
poem  was  published  in  1876  as  a  quarto  pamphlet,  illustrated  by 
Manet.  The  eclogue  is  to  the  vast  majority  cryptic.  The  poet's  aim, 
as  Edmund  Gosse  expresses  it,  was  "to  use  words  in  such  harmoni- 
ous combinations  as  will  suggest  to  the  reader  a  mood  or  a  condition 
which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  text,  but  is  nevertheless  paramount  in 
the  poet's  mind  at  the  moment  of  composition."  Mallarme,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Gosse,  accepted  with  delight  this  understanding  of  his 
purpose :  "I  make  music,  and  do  not  call  by  this  name  that  which  is 
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drawn  from  the  euphonic  putting  together  of  words, — this  first  re- 
quirement is  taken  for  granted;  but  that  which  is  beyond,  on  the 
other  side,  and  produced  magically  by  certain  dispositions  of  speech 
and  language,  is  then  only  a  means  of  material  communication  with 
the  reader,  as  are  the  keys  of  the  pianoforte  to  a  hearer." 

Gosse  gave  this  explanation  of  the  poem  that  suggested  music  to 
Debussy:  "It  appears  in  the  florilege  which  he  has  just  published, 
and  I  have  now  read  it  again,  as  I  have  often  read  it  before.  To  say 
that  I  understand  it  bit  by  bit,  phrase  by  phrase,  would  be  excessive. 
But,  if  I  am  asked  whether  this  famous  miracle  of  unintelligibility 
gives  me  pleasure,  I  answer,  cordially,  Yes.  I  even  fancy  that  I  ob- 
tain from  it  as  definite  and  as  solid  an  impression  as  M.  Mallarme 
desires  to  produce.  This  is  what  I  read  in  it:  A  faun — a  simple, 
sensuous,  passionate  being — wakens  in  the  forest  at  daybreak  and 
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tries  to  recall  his  experience  of  the  previous  afternoon.  Was  he  the 
fortunate  recipient  of  an  actual  visit  from  nymphs,  white  and  golden 
goddesses,  divinely  tender  and  indulgent?  Or  is  the  memory  he 
seems  to  retain  nothing  but  the  shadow  of  a  vision,  no  more  sub- 
stantial than  the  'arid  rain'  of  notes  from  his  own  flute?  He  cannot 
tell.  Yet  surely  there  was,  surely  there  is,  an  animal  whiteness 
among  the  brown  reeds  of  the  lake  that  shines  out  yonder.  Were 
they,  are  they,  swans?  No!  But  Naiads  plunging?  Perhaps! 
Vaguer  and  vaguer  grows  the  impression  of  this  delicious  experience. 
He  would  resign  his  woodland  godship  to  retain  it.  A  garden  of 
lilies,  golden-headed,  white-stalked,  behind  the  trellis  of  red  roses? 
Ah !  the  effort  is  too  great  for  his  poor  brain.  Perhaps  if  he  selects 
one  lily  from  the  garth  of  lilies,  one  benign  and  beneficent  yielder.  of 
her  cup  to  thirsty  lips,  the  memory,  the  ever-receding  memory,  may 
be  forced  back.  So  when  he  has  glutted  upon  a  bunch  of  grapes,  he 
is  wont  to  toss  the  empty  skins  in  the  air  and  blow  them  out  in  a 
visionary  greediness.  But  no,  the  delicious  hour  grows  vaguer;  ex- 
perience or  dream,  he  will  never  know  which  it  was.  The  sun  is 
warm,  the  grasses  yielding;  and  he  curls  himself  up  again,  after 
worshipping  the  efficacious  star  of  wine,  that  he  may  pursue  the 
dubious  ecstasy  into  the  more  hopeful  boskages  of  sleep. 

"This,  then,  is  what  I  read  in  the  so  excessively  obsure  and  un- 
intelligible 'L'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune' ;  and,  accompanied  as  it  is 
with  a  perfect  suavity  of  language  and  melody  of  rhythm,  I  know 
not  what  more  a  poem  of  eight  pages  could  be  expected  to  give.  It 
supplies  a  simple  and  direct  impression  of  physical  beauty,  of  har- 
mony, of  color ;  it  is  exceedingly  mellifluous,  when  once  the  ear  un- 
derstands that  the  poet,  instead  of  being  the  slave  of  the  Alex- 
andrine, weaves  his  variations  round  it,  like  a  musical  composer." 


* 


"The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun"  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes, 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  harps, 
small  antique  cymbals,  strings.  It  is  dedicated  to  Raymond 
Bonheur. 
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The  chief  theme  is  announced  by  the  flute,  tres  modere^  E  major, 
9-8.  Louis  Laloy  gives  the  reins  to  his  fancy:  "One  is  immediately 
transported  into  a  better  world ;  all  that  is  leering  and  savage  in  the 
snub-nosed  face  of  the  faun  disappears;  desire  still  speaks,  but  there 
is  a  veil  of  tenderness  and  melancholy.  The  chord  of  the  wood-wind^ 
the  distant  call  of  the  horns,  the  limpid  flood  of  harp-tones,  accentu- 
ate this  impression.  The  call  is  louder,  more  urgent,  but  it  almost 
immediately  dies  away,  to  let  the  flute  sing  again  its  song.  And  now 
the  theme  is  developed :  the  oboe  enters  in,  the  clarinet  has  its  say ; 
a  lively  dialogue  follows,  and  a  clarinet  phrase  leads  to  a  new  theme 
which  speaks  of  desire  satisfied;  or  it  expresses  the  rapture  of 
mutual  emotion  rather  than  the  ferocity  of  victory.  The  first  theme 
returns,  more  languorous,  and  the  croaking  of  muted  horns  darkens 
the  horizon.  The  theme  comes  and  goes,  fresh  chords  unfold  them- 
selves; at  last  a  solo  violoncello  joins  itself  to  the  flute;  and  then 
everything  vanishes,  as  a  mist  that  rises  in  the  air  and  scatters 
itself  in  flakes." 


"L'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune"  was  produced  at  the  Chatelet,  Paris,, 
as  a  ballet  scene,  on  May  29,  1912,  with  M.  Mjinsky  as  the  Faun.  I 
quote  from  the  New  York  Sun  of  June  2,  1912:— 

"A  novelty  produced  during  the  Russian  ballet  season  at  the 
Chatelet  Theatre  has  occasioned  an  outburst  of  protests.  The  cele- 
brated mime,  Vaslav  Nijinsky,  arranged  a  short  ballet  inspired  by 
Debussy's  music  written  to  Stephane  Mallarm£'s  poem  'The  Faun's 
Afternoon/  Mjinsky  miming  the  faun.  An  editorial  in  Figaro 
signed  by  Director  Calmette  says:  'Our  readers  will  not  find  the 
usual  notice  of  the  performance  in  the  theatrical  columns,  because  I 
have  suppressed  it.  I  do  not  criticise  the  music,  which  was  written 
ten  years  ago,  but  I  am  convinced  that  all  the  readers  who  were  pres- 
ent at  the  Chatelet  yesterday  will  approve  my  protest  against  an 
exhibition  offered  as  a  profound  production  perfumed  with  precious 
art  and  harmonious  poetry.  The  words  "art"  and  "poetry"  in  con- 
nection with  such  a  spectacle  are  mere  mockery.  It  was  neither  a 
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graceful  eclogue  nor  a  profound  production.  We  saw  an  unseemly 
laun  with  vile  movements  and  shameless  gestures,  and  that  was  all. 
The  hisses  which  greeted  the  pantomime  were  fully  justified.  The 
true  public  never  accepts  such  animal  realism." 


Scherzo  to  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream/'  Concert  Overture, 
E  major,  No.  1,  Op.  21  .  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipsic,  November  4,  1847) 

In  1813  King  Frederick  William  the  Fourth  of  Prussia  wished 
Mendelssohn  to  compose  music  for  the  plays  "Antigone,"  "A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,"  "Athalie,"  which  should  be  produced  in 
September.  During  March  and  April  of  that  year  Mendelssohn,  who 
had  written  the  overture  in  1826,  composed  the  additional  music  for 
Shakespeare's  play.  Tieck  had  divided  the  play  into  three  acts,  and 
had  said  nothing  to  the  composer  about  the  change.  Mendelssohn 
had  composed  with  reference  to  the  original  division.  The  first  per- 
formance was  in  the  Royal  Theatre  in  the  New  Palace,  Potsdam, 
October  14,  1843,  on  the  eve  of  the  festival  of  the  king's  birthday. 
Mendelssohn  conducted.  The  play  was  performed  at  the  Royal  Thea- 
tre, Berlin,  on  October  18,  1843,  and  the  two  following  nights  under 
Mendelssohn's  direction.  At  the  first  performance,  the  cast  was  as 
follows :  Theseus,  Rott ;  Lysander,  Devrient ;  Demetrius,  Grau ; 
Squenz,  Schneider;  Schnock,  Ruthling;  Zettel  (Bottom),  Geru; 
Flaut,  Krtiger ;  Schnauz,  Weiss ;  Schlucker,  Wiehl ;  Hippolita,  Mme. 
Werner;  Hermia,  Miss  Stich;  Helena,  Miss  Schulz;  Oberon,  Miss 
Aug.  von  Hagn;  Titania,  Marie  Freitag;  Puck,  Miss  Charl.  von 
Hagn.  The  play  puzzled:  highly  respectable  persons  declared  it  to 
be  vulgar,  but  the  music  pleased. 

The  Scherzo  (entr'acte  between  Acts  I.  and  II.)  is  an  Allegro 
vivace  in  G  minor,  3-8.  "Presumably  Mendelssohn  intended  it  as  a 
purely  musical  reflection  of  the  scene  in  Quince's  house — the  first 
meeting  to  discuss  the  play  to  be  given  by  the  workmen  at  the  wed- 
ding— with  which  the  first  act  ends.  Indeed,  there  is  a  passing  al- 
lusion to  Nick  Bottom's  bray  in  it.  But  the  general  character  of 
the  music  is  bright  and  fairy-like,  with  nothing  of  the  grotesque 
about  it."  The  scherzo  presents  an  elaborate  development  of  two 
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themes  that  are  not  sharply  contrasted;  the  first  theme  has  a  sub- 
sidiary. The  scherzo  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums  and  strings. 
The  score  of  the  whole  work  is  dedicated  to  Heinrich  Conrad 
Schleinitz.* 


Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  1,  Op.  68  .      .      .      .  Johannes  Brahms 
(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897) 

Brahms  was  not  in  a  hurry  to  write  a  symphony.  He  heeded  not 
the  wishes  or  demands  of  his  friends,  he  was  not  disturbed  by  their 
impatience.  As  far  back  as  1854  Schumann  wrote  to  Joachim :  "But 
where  is  Johannes?  Is  he  flying  high  or  only  under  the  flowers?  Is 
he  not  yet  ready  to  let  drums  and  trumpets  sound  ?  He  should  always 
keep  in  mind  the  beginning  of  the  Beethoven  symphonies :  he  should 
try  to  make  something  like  them.  The  beginning  is  the  main  thing; 
if  only  one  makes  a  beginning,  then  the  end  comes  of  itself." 

Max  Kalbeck,  of  Vienna,  the  author  of  a  life  of  Brahms  in  2,138 
pages,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  beginning,  or  rather  the  germ,  of 
the  Symphony  in  C  minor  is  to  be  dated  1855.  In  1854  Brahms  heard 
in  Cologne  for  the  first  time  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.  It  im- 
pressed him  greatly,  so  that  he  resolved  to  write  a  symphony  in  the 
same  tonality.  That  year  he  was  living  in  Hanover.  The  madness  of 
Schumann  and  his  attempt  to  commit  suicide  by  throwing  himself 
into  the  Rhine  (February  27,  1854)  had  deeply  affected  him.  He 
wrote  to  Joachim  in  January,  1855,  from  Diisseldorf :  "I  have  been 
trying  my  hand  at  a  symphony  during  the  past  summer,  have  even 
orchestrated  the  first  movement,  and  have  composed  the  second  and 
third."  This  symphony  was  never  completed.  The  work  as  it  stood 

♦Schleinitz  (1802-1881)  was  a  counsellor  of  justice  (in  England  King's  Counsel) 
and  one  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Gewandhaus  in  Leipsic.  After  Mendelssohn's 
death,  he  was  director  of  the  Leipsic  Conservatory.  Moscheles  says  in  his  diary  that 
Schleinitz  had  "a  lovely  tenor  voice." 
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was  turned  into  a  sonata  for  two  pianofortes.  The  first  two  move- 
ments became  later  the  first  and  the  second  of  the  pianoforte  con- 
certo in  D  minor,  and  the  third  is  the  movement  "Behold  all  flesh" 
in  "A  German  Requiem." 

A  performance  of  Schumann's  "Manfred"  also  excited  him  when 
he  was  twenty- two.  Kalbeck  has  much  to  say  about  the  influence 
of  these  works  and  the  tragedy  in  the  Schumann  family  over 
Brahms,  as  the  composer  of  the  C  minor  Symphony.  The  contents  of 
the  symphony,  according  to  Kalbeck,  portray  the  relationship  be- 
tween Brahms  and  Robert  and  Clara  Schumann.  The  biographer 
finds  significance  in  the  first  measures  poco  sostenuto  that  serve  as 
introduction  to  the  first  Allegro.  It  was  Richard  Grant  White  who 
said  of  the  German  commentator  on  Shakespeare  that  the  deeper  he 
dived  the  muddier  he  came  up. 

Just  when  Brahms  began  to  make  the  first  sketches  of  this  sym- 
phony is  not  exactly  known.  He  was  in  the  habit,  as  a  young  man, 
of  jotting  down  his  musical  thoughts  when  they  occurred  to  him. 
Later  he  worked  on  several  compositions  at  the  same  time  and  let 
them  grow  under  his  hand.  There  are  instances  where  this  growth 
was  of  very  long  duration.  He  destroyed  the  great  majority  of  his 
sketches.  The  few  that  he  did  not  destroy  are,  or  were  recently,  in 
the  Library  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  at  Vienna. 

In  1862  Brahms  showed  his  friend  Albert  Dietrich  an  early  ver- 
sion of  the  first  movement  of  the  symphony.  It  was  then  without 
the  introduction.  The  first  movement  was  afterwards  greatly 
changed.  Walter  Niemann  quotes  Brahms  as  saying  that  it  was  no 
laughing  matter  to  write  a  symphony  after  Beethoven;  "and  again, 
after  finishing  the  first  movement  of  the  First  Symphony,  he  ad- 
mitted to  his  friend  Levi:  'I  shall  never  compose  a  symphony!  You 
have  no  conception  of  how  the  likes  of  us  feel  when  we  hear  the 
tramp  of  a  giant  like  him  (Beethoven)  behind  us.' " 

The  symphony  was  produced  at  Carlsruhe  by  the  grand  duke's 
orchestra  on  November  4,  1876.  Dessoff  conducted  from  manuscript. 
Brahms  was  present.  There  was  a  performance  a  few  days  later  at 
Mannheim,  where  Brahms  conducted. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

A  NEW  BOOK— 

"Tie 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA:  188M931" 

By  M.  A.  De  WOLFE  HOWE 

Semicentennial  Edition 


It  is  seventeen  years  since  M.  A.  De  Wolfe 
Howe's  history  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
was  published.  The  Fiftieth  season  of  the  Orches- 
tra has  seemed  a  fitting  time  to  re-publish  this 
prized  narrative  of  its  earlier  days,  and  likewise  to 
record,  in  additional  chapters,  the  last  years  of  Dr, 
Muck's  conductorship,  and  those  of  Henri  Eabaud, 
Pierre  Monteux,  and  Dr.  Serge  Koussevitzky. 

New  appendices  will  include  a  complete  list  of 
the  music  played  at  the  regular  concerts,  giving 
the  dates  of  performances.  The  soloists  and  the 
personnel  through  fifty  years  are  also  recorded, 
and  address  on  Henry  Lee  Higginson  made  by 
Bliss  Perry  at  the  Bach  Festival,  March  25,  1931. 


The  Semi-Centennial  Edition  of  "The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra"  will  be  issued  at  a  retail  price  of  $2.50.  A  re- 
duction will  be  made,  however,  to  patrons  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Upon  receipt  of  a  mail  order  for  $1.50, 
the  book  will  be  sent  to  you,  postpaid,  immediately  on  its 
publication,  the  latter  part  of  this  month. 


Address— W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston 
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Bach 


Two  Preludes  (Arranged  for  String  Orchestra  by  Pick- 

Mangiagalli)  I-     November  18 

Suite  for  Orchestra  No.  3,  in  D  major  IV.     April  14 


Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  7  in  A  major,  Opus  92 
Symphony  No.  1  in  0  major,  Op.  21 


I.     November  IS 
III.     January  20 


Brahms 

Symphony  No.  1  in  0  minor,  Op.  68 


IV.     April  14 


Debussy 

"Prelude  a  l'Apres-midi  dun  Faune 

(Eglogue  de  S.  Mallarme) 


IV.     April  14 


Handel 

Concerto   Grosso   for   String   Orchestra   in   B   minor, 

No.  12  II.     December  16 


Mendelssohn 

From  the  Incidental  Music  to   Shakespeare's   "Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream'' 


IV.     April  14 


MOUSSORGSKY 

"Pictures     at     an     Exhibition,"     Pianoforte     Pieces 

arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel  I.     November  18 


Mozart 

Symphony   in   G   minor    (Koechel   No.    550) 


II.     December  16 


Stravinsky 

Capriccio   for   Piano   and   Orchestra 

Soloist :  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma 


III.     Januarv  20 


Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 


II.     December  16 


Wagner 

Ride  of  the  Valkyries  from  "Die  Walkure" 
Prelude  and  Love-Death  from  "Tristan  und  Isolde" 
Overture  to  "Rienzi" 
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III.  January  20 
III.  January  20 
III.  Januarv  20 


Why  Dessoff?  Brahms  had  written  regarding  the  conductor  of 
the  Viennese  Philharmonic  concerts :  "Dessoff  now  is  absolutely  not 
the  right  man  in  any  way  for  this,  the  only  enviable  post  in  Vienna ; 
there  are  special  reasons  why  he  continues  to  beat  time,  but  not  a 
soul  approves.  The  orchestra  has  positively  deteriorated  under  him." 
Dessoff  had  resigned  this  appointment  in  Vienna  because  the  Phil- 
harmonic declined  to  play  Brahms's  Serenade  in  A  major;  and 
Brahms  was  attached  to  Carlsruhe,  for  Hermann  Levi,  the  prede- 
cessor of  Dessoff,  had  made  it  a  Brahms  city  by  introducing  his 
works. 

Richard  Specht,  stating  that  the  first  symphony  made  its  way 
slowly — even  Hanslick  was  from  being  enthusiastic — attributes  the 
fact  largely  to  unsatisfactory  interpretations. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Harvard  Musical 
Association,  January  3,  1878.  Carl  Zerrahn  conducted.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows:  Weber,  Overture  to  "Euryanthe" ;  Grieg, 
Pianoforte  concerto  (William  H.  Sherwood,  pianist)  ;  Grade,  Alle- 
gretto from  the  Third  Symphony;  Pianoforte  solos;  Handel,  Fugue 
in  E  minor;  Chopin,  Nocturne  in  F  sharp,  Op.  15,  No.  2;  Bargiel, 
Scherzo  from  Suite,  Op.  31;  Brahms,  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  1. 
John  S.  D wight  wrote  in  his  Journal  of  Music  that  the  total  im- 
pression made  on  him  was  "as  something  depressing  and  unedifying, 
a  work  coldly  elaborated,  artificial;  earnest  to  be  sure,  in  some 
sense  great,  and  far  more  satisfactory  than  any  symphony  by  Raff, 
or  any  others  of  the  day,  which  we  have  heard;  but  not  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  same  day  with  any  symphony  by  Schumann,  Mendels- 
sohn, or  the  great  one  by  Schubert,  not  to  speak  of  Beethoven's. 
.  .  .  Our  interest  in  it  will  increase,  but  we  foresee  the  limit;  and 
certainly  it  cannot  be  popular;  it  will  not  be  loved  like  the  dear 
masterpieces  of  genius."  The  Harvard  Musical  Association  gave  a 
second  performance  on  January  31,  1878. 
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The  first  movement  opens  with  a  short  introduction,  Un  poco 
sostenuto,  C  minor,  6-8,  which  leads  without  a  pause  into  the  first 
movement  proper,  Allegro,  C  minor. 

Second  movement,  Andante  sostenuto,  E  major,  3-4. 

The  place  of  the  traditional  Scherzo  is  supplied  by  a  movement. 
Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso,  A-flat  major,  2-4. 

The  finale  begins  with  an  Adagio,  C  minor,  4-4,  in  which  there 
are  hints  of  the  themes  of  the  allegro  which  follows.  Here  William 
Foster  Apthorp  should  be  quoted: 

"With  the  thirtieth  measure  the  tempo  changes  to  pin  andante, 
and  we  come  upon  one  of  the  most  poetic  episodes  in  all  Brahms. 
Amid  hushed,  tremulous  harmonies  in  the  strings,  the  horn  and 
afterward  the  flute  pour  forth  an  utterly  original  melody,  the  char- 
acter of  which  ranges  from  passionate  pleading  to  a  sort  of  wild 
exultation,  according  to  the  instrument  that  plays  it.  The  coloring 
is  enriched  by  the  solemn  tones  of  the  trombones,  which  appear  for 
the  first  time  in  this  movement.  It  is  ticklish  work  trying  to  dive 
down  into  a  composer's  brain,  and  surmise  what  special  outside 
source  his  inspiration  may  have  had ;  but  one  cannot  help  feeling 
that  this  whole  wonderful  episode  may  have  been  suggested  to 
Brahms  by  the  tones  of  the  Alpine  horn,  as  it  awakens  the  echoes 
from  mountain  after  mountain  on  some  of  the  high  passes  in  the 
Bernese  Oberland.*  This  is  certainly  what  the  episode  recalls  to 
anyone  Avho  has  ever  heard  those  poetic  tones  and  their  echoes.  A 
short,  solemn,  even  ecclesiastical  interruption  by  the  trombones  and 
bassoons  is  of  more  thematic  importance.  As  the  horn-tones  grad- 
ually die  away,  and  the  cloudlike  harmonies  in  the  strings  sink 
lower  and  lower — like  mist  veiling  the  landscape — an  impressive 
pause  ushers  in  the  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio  (in  O  major,  4-4 
time).  The  introductory  Adagio  has  already  given  us  mysterious 
hints  at  what  is  to  come;  and  now  there  bursts  forth  in  the  strings 
the  most  joyous,  exuberant  Volkslied  melody,  a  very  Hymn  to  Joy, 
which  in  some  of  its  phrases,  as  it  were  unconsciously  and  by  sheer 
affinity  of  nature,  flows  into  strains  from  the  similar  melody  in  the 
Finale  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.  One  cannot  call  it  plagia- 
rism :  it  is  two  men  saying  the  same  thing." 

This  melody  is  repeated  by  horns  and  wood-wind  with  a  pizzicato 
string  accompaniment,  and  is  finally  taken  up  by  the  whole  or- 
chestra fortissimo   (without  trombones).  The  second  theme  is  an- 

*There  has  lately  been  an  attempt  to  prove  that  Brahms  had  in  mind  the  solemn 
notes  of  "Big  Ben"  in  London.  Brahms  never  was  in  London,  but  a  friend  told  him 
about  "Big  Ben"  and  gave  him  the  notation  ! — P.  H. 


AMY  WARD  DURFEE 

Contralto  Soloist  and  Teacher  of  Singing 
Master  Pupil  of  Percy  Rector  Stephens  of  New  York 

Last  season  in  Paris  under  Charles  Hubbard,  assistant  of  the  late  Sbriglia. 
Special  coaching  in  French  Diction  and  Song  Literature. 

STUDIOS 

PROVIDENCE,  615  Jackson  Bldg.,  511  Westminster  Street.        BOSTON,  Trinity  Court. 

For  Appointments  Telephone  Gaspee  3560. 
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nounced  softly  by  the  strings.  In  the  rondo  finale  the  themes  hinted 
at  in  the  introduction  are  brought  in  and  developed  with  some  new 
ones.  The  coda  is  based  chiefly  on  the  first  theme. 

Dr.    Heinrich   Keimann   finds    Max    Klinger's    picture    of    "Pro- 
metheus Unbound"  "the  true  parallel"  to  this  symphony. 


PROVIDENCE    MUSIC    TEACHERS*    DIRECTORY 


:e  /y  piano 

Studio:  317  LAUDERDALE  BUILDING 


PIANO 


Wednesday  and  Friday 
Monday  Morning  Musical  Club 
401  Lauderdale  Building 


Residence 
106  Chapin  Ave. 
West  5982-M 


Saturday  Mornings 

Chopin  Club 

622  Caesar  Misch  Bldg. 


199  BENEFIT  STREET 


PIANO 


Dexter  2978     Attleboro  445 


Teacher  of  Violin  and  Ensemble,  B.  U.  College  of  Music  and  Wellesley  College 
Formerly  first  violin,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Providence,  Thursdays     210  Lauderdale  Bldg.,  144  Westminster  St.    Boston  address:  58  Fenway 


DANCING 


FROEBEL  HALL 


Tele  hone 


I  Plantations  8620 
\  Angell  0635 
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PROVIDENCE    MUSIC   TEACHERS'    D I R ECTOR Y 


VIOLIN 


Pupil  of  Loeffler  and  Leopold  Auer 


>o  awardj  piano 

Pupil  of  Matthay — London 

Studio:  309  LAUDERDALE  BUILDING 

Broad  785 1-W  Gaspee  1533 


VOICE  and  PIANO 


60  STEINERT  BUILDING 

Gaspee  5176 


SOPRANO  SOLOIST      -     '  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Studio:  622  CAESAR  MISCH  BUILDING,  TUESDAYS 

Studio:  Telephone  Gaspee  9427  Residence:  Telephone  Angell  32641 


TEACHER  OF  PIANO 

Studio:  Room  24.  Winthrop  Building,  335  WESTMINSTER  STREET 


Gaspee  8265 


CHARLES  F.  KELLEY 


VOICE  and  PIANO 

Organist  and  Choir  Master,  Church  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament 

55  Steinert  Building  Phone  Gaspee  1910' 


retchee  Schofiel 

VOICE 


:erson 


VIOLIN 


201  Clarendon  Street,  Boston 


41  Conrad  Building 


61  Ontario  Street,  Broad  5900-R 


PIANO  and  HARMONY 

Children  and  Adult  Classes  in  Theory  ,  .K  T    i         D   mj        r>           iA\r\ 

t?      .     •  •       Di    .1         \t/    i        j  Ci.  j-          j  415  Jackson  Building,  Gaspee  341V 

har-traming,  Rhythmic  Work  and  otudios  :    < 


Music  Appreciation 


441  Angell  Street,  Plantations  5723- 


RODOLPHE  JANSON-LA  PALME,  Baritone 

CONCERT     ■     OPERA     •     ORATORIO 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING  AS  A  FINE  ART 

Voice  Production.  Theory,  Solfeggio,  Technique,  Languages.  Diction,  Lyric  and  Dramatic  Interpretation,  Reper- 
toire. Style.  ONE  HOUR   LESSONS  ONLY 

TUESDAY:   615  Jackson  Building.  Westminster  St.  WEDNESDAY:   29  Steinert  Hall,  162  Boyltton  St.- 

Telephone:   Gaspee  3560  Providence,  R.I.  Telephone:    Hancock  8956  Boston.  Masi 
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PROVIDENCE     MUSIC    TEACHERS'    DIRECTORY 


SEASON  1930-1931 

ADAH  FISKE  SMITH.  First  Violin  HAZEL  FOSTER  HADFIELD,  Viola 

GRACE  PIERPONT,  Second  Violin  BARBARA  SMITH,  Cello 


CONCERTS,  WEDDINGS,  RECEPTIONS 


82  Arnold  Avenue 


Edgewood,  R.  I. 


Broad  3721 

or 

Plantations  7261 


Studio 
511  JACKSON  BLDG. 

Dexter  0045 


PIANO 


Residence  Phone 
Plantations    1637 


PIANO  and  HARMONY 

Room  15,  Conrad  Building 

Gaspee  0827 

Teacher  of  Harmony  at  the  Felix  Fox  School 
of  Pianoforte  Playing,  Boston.        Mondays. 


SOPRANO 

TEACHER  of  VOICE  and  PIANO 


STUDIO 
210-211-212  LAUDERDALE  BUILDING 

Telephone  Gaspee  4985 


Frances  W.  Calc 
HARP -PIANO 


Studio:  11  CONRAD  BUILDING 

Thursdays  and  Saturdays 
Telephone  Gaspee  2448 
Resident  Studio:  LONGMEADOW.  R.  I. 
Telephone  Warwick  Neck  91-RK 


PIANO  ORGAN 

Studio.  45  STEINERT  BUILDING 


ENSEMBLE 

Residence  phone  Angell  0463 


STUDIO  HARPIST  RES.  STUDIO 

28  Conrad  BIdg.  ENSEMBLE  CLASSES  993  Narragansett  Blvd. 

Dexter  4186         Boston  Studio:  821  Beacon  St.  Phone:  Kenmore  5648  Broad  4749 


PIANIST 

STUDIO:  20  BLACKSTONE  BOULEVARD 

BA-CHI-TO  TRIO 
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PROVIDENCE    MUSIC    TEACHERS'    DIRECTORY 


PROFESSIONAL  ACCOMPANIST 

PERFECT  PRACTISE  PERIODS  make  PERFECT  PROFESSIONAL  PERFORMANCES 

Inviting  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Students  and  Professionals 
261  OLNEY  STREET  '  Angell  0093 


VIOLONCELLO  INSTRUCTION 

Studied  under  three  Boston  Symphony  Solo  'Cellists  —  Malkin  —  Schroeder  —  Bedetti 

Studio:  309  LAUDERDALE  BUILDING  (Tuesdays) 
Address:  60  FENWAY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


CONTRALTO    SOLOIST 

teacher  of  Singing 
THURSDAYS  at  131  WASHINGTON  STREET 

Residence  Phone  West  6153-R 


Phone  Ga~pee  9371 


SAXOPHONE  AND  FRETTED  INSTRUMENTS 
LEDERER  BUILDING  PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 


SOPRANO 

SOLOIST 

312  LAUDERDALE  BUILDING  Tuesdays 


TEACHER 


Gaspee  2741 


VIOLIN 


Residence  Studio: 
98  WATERMAN  STREET 


Tel.  Angell  0808-W 


TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE 

Studio:  121    BENEVOLENT  STREET 


SOPRANO  SOLOIST  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Residence  Studio.  35  WINDSOR  ROAD,  EDGEWOOD  Telephone  Broad  1640 
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PROVIDENCE    MUSIC    TEACHERS'    DIRECTORY 


PIANIST 

183  ELMGROVE  AVENUE 


MR.  and  MRS.  ROBERT  N.  LISTER 

^he  Art  of  Singing 

Boston:  TRINITY  COURT  Providence:  11  CONRAD   BUILDING 

Gaspee  2448 


Certified  Teacher  of  Progressive  Series 

PIANO        THEORY     ^  HARMONY 

Normal  examiner  Progressive  Series  candidates 
Studio:  30  SARGENT  AVENUE  :.  :.  Phone  Angdl  3881 


SOPRANO  SOLOIST— TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Available  for  Concert  Work 
142  GLEN  ROAD  Plantations  5887 


SOLOIST 

26  Fairview  Avenue 

West  Warwick,  R.  I. 

Valley  75 


VIOLONCELLIST        INSTRUCTION 


PUPIL  OF  JEAN  BEDETTI 


610  Caesar  Misch  Building 
Providence 


146  Albert  Avenue 


PIANOFORTE 


Broad  004? 


PIANO  ORGAN 

625  PUBLIC  STREET.  PROVIDENCE 


THEORY 

Telephone,  Broad  6777-R 


TEACHER  OF  VOICE 

38  CONRAD  BUILDING,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 
Residence  Phone  Broad  8490  W 


CONCERT  PIANIST 

INSTRUCTION— LESCHETIZKY  METHOD 

33  NOTTINGHAM  WAY,  PAWTUCKET  Telephone  Perry  9268 
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PROVIDENCE    MUSIC     TEACHERS'    DIRECTORY 

Has  Resumed  TEACHING 
TUESDAYS  at  131  WASHINGTON  STREET,  Room  406 

For  appointment,  address  Hugo  Norden,  53  Frances  Ave.,  Auburn,  R.  I.,  Broad  0288 


TEACHER  of  PIANO 

—  VISUOLA  — 

Specializes  in  teaching  children  of  from  5  to  14  years 

165  SUMTER  STREET,  PROVIDENCE  .*.  .'.  .'.  Tel.  Broad  9475 


VIOLIN 

Residence  Studio:  50  LENOX  AVENUE 


Telephone,  Broad  2589-W 


VOICE   CULTURE 


ROOM  14  CONRAD  BUILDING 

Studio:  Phone,  GAspee  0619.  TUESDAYS 


Residence:  Phone,  DExter  0050 


EXPONENT  OF  THE  ART  OF  SINGING  FROM  SPEECH 

The  only  natural  method  of  voice  production 

This  method  is  taught  in  the  studios  of  Hollywood  by  Dr.  Marifioti 

'SING  AS  YOU  SPEAK*'— Lawrence  Tibbett  Studio:  190  BROAD  ST.    GA.  3961 


PIANO 

Formerly  Professor  of  Piano  at  the  Odessa  Conservatory 

Director  of  Temple  Emanuel  Choir 

317  LAUDERDALE  BUILDING 


(PUPIL  OF  MR.  FRANK  E.  STREETER) 

TEACHER  of  PIANO  and  MUSIC  THEORY 

1   Bay  Avenue,  Edgewood  Station,  Pawtuxet,  R.  I.  Telephone  Broad  1853 


PIANO 

Organist — Choir  Director  United  Congregational  Church 
60  GROSVENOR  AVENUE,  EAST  PROVIDENCE 


E.  P.  1995-R 


Graduate  of  Leland  Powers  School 

Reader,  Dramatic  Coach,  Teacher  of  Expression  and  Public  Speaking 

Cultivation  of  the  Speaking  Voice 

21  RUSSELL  AVENUE.   EAST  PROVIDENCE  .*.  .*.  Telephone:  East  Prov.  3208-R 
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PROVIDENCE    MUSIG    TEACHERS'    DIRECTORY 


413  Jackson  Building 


For  ten  years,  first  assistant  to  the  late  Hans  Schneider 

PIANO  and  THEORY 

Residence,  162  Linwood  Ave.,  Providence,  R.  1. 


Gl 


PIANISTE 

121  PINEHURST  AVENUE 


Dexter  1131 


Pupil  of  Georges  Laurent,  Boston 

TEACHER  of  FLUTE 

19  HART  STREET,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.  :  : 


Angell  086 1-R 


PIANIST 


60  INTERVALE  ROAD 


Tel.  Angell  3066 


VIOLONCELLO 

Private  Lessons  Including  Cello  Ensemble  Practice 
Residence  Studio:  158  DOYLE  AVENUE  Tel.,  Mornings,  Angell  4431-W 


BARITONE  and  TEACHER  of  SINGING 

PAWTUCKET  STUDIO  IN  PROVIDENCE 

•64  So.  Main  St.,  Wednesday  623  Caesar  Misch  Building 

Perry  0372-W  Tuesday,  Friday,  Saturday    Gaspee  0508 


Woonsocket 

186  Main  Street 

Monday,  Thursday 


VIOLIN 

SOLOIST  INSTRUCTOR 

308  JASTRAM  STREET  Telephone  West  6034-J 

JOSLIN— MOULTON— SMITH  TRIO 


PIANIST  and   ACCOMPANIST 

J1  CONRAD  BUILDING  Residence  Phone 

WEDNESDAY  Bread  1556 
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PROVIDENCE     MUSIC     TEACHERS'    DIRECTORY 


Soloist 


Uiolin 


Instructor 


WINNER  IN  ARTISTS'  CONTEST  IN  1923-1925 
Artist  Pupil  of  Maurice  Hayot  and  Jacques  Thibaud  of  Paris 

Studio :  98  CLARENCE  STREET  -  -  -  Tel.  West  0169-R 


TEACHER  of  PIANOFORTE 

17  MAWNEY  STREET  :  :  PROVIDENCE 

MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 

44  CHURCH  STREET  Established  1915  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


(Member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 

On  the  Faculty  of  the  School  as  TEACHER  OF  THE  OBOE 

Catalogue  on  request .  -  Phone:  Univ.  0956 


announces  the  seventeenth  year  of  his 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

CONCORD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

JUNE  22  to  JULY  17,  1931  CIRCULAR  ON  APPLICATION 


FRANK 


ERNESTO 

r 


VOICE,  PROGRAMME  BUILDING,    CONCERT  PIANIST  WEEKLY  MUSICALES 

ACCOMPANYING  AND  PIANO        PEDAGOGUE  THURSDAYS,  3:30 

The  following  use  and  endorse  the  La  Forge  method  of  voice  production:  WEAF 

Mme.  Frances  Alda,  Mme.  Margaret  Matzenauer,  Miss  Emma  Otero,  Messrs.  Lawrence  Tibbett, 
Richard  Crooks,  Harrington  van  Hoesen,  and  many  others.  Telephone:  Trafalgar  8993 

Address:  14  West  68th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  SUMMER  SCHOOL  TO  SEPTEMBER  1st 


EDWARD     SCHUBERTH     &     COMPANY 

Importers,  Music  Publishers  and  Dealers,  11  East  22nd  Street,  New  York 

PUBLISHERS'  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR 
Steingraeber  Edition.  Leipzig  Gould  &  Bolttler.  London  J.  B.  Cramer  &  Co.,  London 

Cotta  Edition,  Stuttgart  Forsyth  Bros.,  Ltd..  London  Cary  &  Co..  London 

Practical  Pianoforte  School  Beal,  Stuttard  &  Co..  London  F.Hofmeister.-Germer  Works,  Leipzig 

Banks  &  Co.,  York  Joseph  Williams.  Ltd.,  London         Bach-Boekelmar    Works  in  colors 

AGENTS  FOR  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF,  H  GERMER'S  INSTRUCTIVE  EDITIONS 
SEND  FOR  A  FREE  THEMATIC  CATALOG 


PIANO,  ORGAN,  COACHING 

Studio:   TRINITY  COURT 
175  DARTMOUTH  STREET,  BOSTON 

(Kenmore  8431) 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 


MONDAYS 
Steinway  Hall 
New  York  City 


STUDIO 

Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

STEINERT  HALL 

162    BOYLSTON    STREET         .         BOSTON 

Telephone  Hubbard  6677 


TENOR 


Member  of  The  American  Academy  of  Teachers  ol 

Singing.     A  comprehensive  Course  of   Ten   Lessons  on 

the  Principles  of  the  Singing  and  Speaking  Voice 

Studio:  4  WEST  40th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
Opposite  Public  Library  Tel.  Penn   4792 
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THE  PROVIDENCE  GUARANTORS  to  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  FUND 

SEASON  1930-1931 
GUARANTORS  OF  MUSIC  ASSOCIATION  OF  PROVIDENCE 


hur  M.  Allen 
orence  E.  Avery 
rs.   Albert  A.   Baker 

Mrs.  Walter  S.   Ball 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  A.  Barbour 

Mrs.   Daniel   Beckwith 

Miss  Janet  Blinkhorn 

Frances  B.  Boone 

Ida  F.  Bridgham 

John  Nicholas  Brown 

Mrs.  Mildred  E.  Brown 

Irene  B.  Butler 

Mrs.  Jane  R.  Callender 

Walter  R.  Callender 

Hannah  O.  Carpenter 

Mrs.    Zechariah    Chafee 

Chaminade  Club 

Mary  Green  Chapin 

Helen  G.  Chase 

Mrs.   Prescott  O.   Clarke 

James  C.  Collins 

Mrs.  Richard  B.  Comstock 

Walter   J.   Comstock 

Mrs.  G.  Maurie  Congdon 

Anne  Gilbreth  Cross 

Mrs.  Gannell  Cross 

Harry  Parsons  Cross 

E.    Lindsey    Cummings 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Cummings 

Lindsay  F.  Damon 

Mrs.   Murray   S.   Danforth 

Mrs.  Howard  D.  Day 

Wallace  W.  Dempster 

Mr.  and  Mrs.   Paul  C.  DeWolf 

The   Dilletanti   Club 

Emily   Diman 

Mrs.  Robert  Dresser 

Edith  W.  Edwards 

Mrs.  Seeber  Edward 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Edwards 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Elgar 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Ely 

Anna   L.   Evans 

Emily  Fairbanks 

Helen  M.  Fenner 

George  G.  Forcier 

Arthur  C.  Freeman 

Frederick    C.   Freeman 

Marjorie  W.  Freeman 

William  C.   Fry 

R.  Clinton  Fuller 

Mrs.  E.  A.  H.  Gammell 
I  William   Gammell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Gammell,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Charles  C.  Gardiner 
ii  Mrs.    Peter   Gerry 

John  R.  Gladding 

Mrs.  R.  H.  I.  Goddard 


Mr.   and  Mrs.   Eugene  S.   Graves 

Mrs.  Edith  J.  Green 

Miss  Eleanor  B.  Green 

Theodore   Francis    Green 

Mrs.   William   C.   Greene 

Eilza  Clark  Greenough 

Rose  L.   Grinnell 

Mrs.  Harold  J.  Gross 

Mrs.    George   Hail 

Annette   M.   Ham 

Helen  H.   Hatch 

Miss    Caroline    Hazard 

Henschel  Club 

Mr.   and  Mrs.   Frank   L.   Hinckley 

Mrs.   Herbert  I.  Hinckley 

William  L.   Hodgman 

John   S.   Holbrook 

Louise  C.   Hoppin 

Elmer   S.   Hosmer 

Miriam    Hosmer 

Mrs.   Elisha   H.   Howard 

Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Howe 

Mrs.   S.   Foster  Hunt 

Mrs.   Harrison   B.   Huntoon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.   Innis 

Mrs.    Alice   M.   Johnson 

Alice  Loraine  Johnson 

Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Jones 

Mr.   and  Mrs.  J.  D.  E.  Jones 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Livingston  Kelley 

Mrs.    C.    Prescott    Knight 

Mrs.  John  W.  Knowles 

Mrs.  Florence  Cole  Lampher 

Evangeline  Larry 

Wassilli  Leps 

Mrs.   Lippitt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Lisle 

Helen  Dyer  Loring 

Mr.    and   Mrs.    Alfred    L.    Lustig 

Hugh  MacColl 

Mr.   and  Mrs.  James  R.  MacColl 

MacDowell   Club 

Mrs.   Morell   Mackenzie 

Carl  B.   Marshall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Matteson 

L.    C.   B.    McCullough 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Medbery 

Lucy  H.  Melcher 

Helen  A.  C.  Merriman 

G.   Pierce  Metcalf 

Mrs.   Houghton    P.   Metcalf 

Mrs.  I.  Harris  Metcalf 

Stephen   O.  Metcalf 

Mrs.   William   Davis  Miller 

Mrs.  R.   C.  Moeller 

Monday  Morning  Musical   Club 

Margaret  S.   Morriss 

Mrs.   David  P.  Moulton 


Mr.   and   Mrs.   Elisha   C.   Mowry 

Mrs.   Arthur   W.   Newell 

Samuel  M.  Nicholson 

Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Nicholson 

Emily  S.  Paddock 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Palmer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Peck 

Mrs.  Walter  P.   Pierce 

Marsden    J.    Perry 

Mrs.    James    F.    Phetteplace 

George  F.   Phillips 

Albert  K.  Potter 

Mrs.    Dexter    B.    Potter 

Mrs.   T.   I.    H.    Powel 

Mrs.   Gustave  Radeke 

Herbert  W.  Rice 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  DeK.  Richardson 

Mrs.  Kate  A.  Richardson 

Helen  C.  Robertson 

Belle   C.   Russell 

Henry  T.  Samson 

Max  A.  Saugy 

Rev.   Henry   M.    Saville 

Carrie   Schmitt 

Miss   Emma   M.    Schott 

Deaconess  Frances  Semle 

Ellen  D.  Sharpe 

Mr.   and   Mrs.    Henry   D.   Sharpe 

Mrs.  Edgar  W.  Shaw 

Edwin  F.  Sherman 

Mrs.  Archibald  Silverman 

Mrs.  Frank  D.  Simmons 

Carrie  Lee  Smith 

Mrs.  Fred  L.  Smith 

Horatio  Smith 

Mary  Carver   Smith 

Edward  S.   Spicer 

Elizabeth   C.   Spicer 

Mrs.   B.   F.    Stower 

Mrs.  Howard  Sturges 

Miss  Dorothy  Sturges 

A.  P.  Sumner 

William  L.  Sweet 

Alice  G.   Taft 

J.  D.  Tamarkin 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Trowbridge 

William    A.    Viall 

Mrs.  Ashbel  T.   Wall,  Jr. 

Mrs.   George   B.   Waterhouse 

Mrs.   George  H.   Webb 

Mary  C.   Wheeler  School 

Ruth  Whipple 

Harriet   C.    Whitaker 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Whitmarsh 

Wilson  G.  Wing 

C.  S.  Wood 

Mrs.  Kenneth  F.  Wood 

Ellis  L.  Yatman 


The  above  citizens  of  Providence  have  by  their  generous  assistance 
made  possible  the  continuation  of  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  in 
this  city. 


Banks  Are  Men 

NOTHING  else  counts.  Bricks 
and  marble  can  be  built  into  tombs  as  easily  as 
into  thriving  business  offices.  Left  to  itself,  money 
is  lifeless  metal,  and  stocks  and  bonds  are  only 
engraved  paper. 

Only  the  human  touch  can  bring  money  to  life. 
Whenever  a  man  manages  money,  it  has  infinite 
power  for  good.  Whenever  money  is  wisely  in- 
vested, it  works  with  energy  for  the  benefit  of  its 
owner  and  of  the  whole  community. 

The  Lee,  Higginson  Trust  Company  is  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  some  of  the  large  estates 
in  New  England,  and  administers  them  in  ways 
that  benefit  the  owners  and  their  heirs.  Every  in- 
vestment in  a  fiduciary  account  is  approved  by  the 
Trust  Committee  and  its  purchase  for  an  individ- 
ual account  is  passed  upon  by  a  senior  officer  of 
this  company. 

Whether  your  financial  problems  are  large  or 
small,  you  can  bring  them  here  with  confidence 
they  will  receive  skilled  and  personal  attention. 

LEE,  HIGGINSON  TRUST  CO. 

50  FEDERAL  STREET, BOSTON 

UPTOWN-CORNER  OF  CLARENDON  AND  BOYLSTON  STREETS 

[ESTATE    ANALYSIS    •    INVESTMENT    MANAGEMENT   •    EXECUTORSHIP  "J 
LIFE  INSURANCE  TRUSTS    ■    LIVING  TRUSTS    •    TRUSTS  UNDER  WILLS  J 


Miscellaneous  Programmes 


SYMPHONY  HALL  BOSTOff 

TSRCMTffiAiar     RADIO     CONCERT 

BROADCAST  SATURDAY  EVMIKG,  OCTOBER  4f  1930 
7  to  8  ofclock 


PROGRAMS 

Arthur  Foot© Suit©  in  E  major,  Op.  63, 

for  String  Orchestra 

Hill*  . "Lilacs1* 

Loeffler.  ......  A  Pagan  Poem 


DeTjixssy PRELUDE  to  the  Afternoon 

of  a  Faun 

Strauss* "Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry 

Pranks" 


ALUMNAE  HALL   .   .   WELLESLEY  COLLEGE 

Wednesday  Evening,  October  22,  1930,  at  8.00 
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PRSGRHftflE 


Winter  Cruises 

ON     SUMMER     SEAS 


mBL 

yT                                                     ^^^^.     ' 

.w.            jj 
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MEDITERRANEAN 

<LThe  only  cruise  to  visit 
Nice  for  its  giddy  Mardi 
Gras  Carnival.  Besides  that 
it  makes  the  complete  cir- 
cuit of  the  Mediterranean. 
There  are  ten  memorable 
days  in  Egypt  .  .  .  three  in 
the  Holy  Land.  There  are 
visits  to  Constantinople ;  to 
Athens,  Venice  and  Naples ; 
to  both  Algiers  and  Tunis ; 
at  Gibraltar  and  Granada. 
Lovely  Taormina  in  Sicily 
is  on  the  program  . . .  Aj ac- 
tio in  Corsica,  Napoleon's 
birthplace  .  .  .  the  islands 
of  Malta  and  Rhodes  .  .  . 
historic  and  picturesque 
walled  cities  in  Jugoslavia. 
Sailing  January  31,  on  the 
S.  S.  "Carinthia" 
1(ates,  $1000  and  upward 

LAND  CRUISES  TO 
CALIFORNIA 

Through  Southern  California 
by  Automobile 


ROUND  the  WORLD 

Sailing  January  21,  1931 

On  the  North  German  Lloyd 
liner  ' '  Columbus ' '  —  largest, 
finest,  and  fastest  liner  ever 
to  make  a  world  cruise.  The 
great  speed  of  the  ship  means 
less  time  at  sea  than  on  any 
other  cruise  round  the  world. 


TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

Through  Spring  &  Summer 


<yi  cruise  of  unusual 
completeness  &  distinction 

CCTen  days  in  Japan . . .  dur- 
ing Cherry  Blossom  Season. 
Eleven  days  in  India  with 
trips  to  the  famous  cities  of 
the  interior.  Seven  days  in 
China,  with  a  trip  to  Peking. 
There  are  visits  to  places 
that  cruises  do  not  usually 
reach  . .  .  Penang,  Malacca, 
Siam,  Zamboanga  in  the 
Philippines,  Macassar  on 
the  Dutch  island  of  Celebes 
.  .  .  and  to  Ceylon,  Java, 
Manila,  Egypt,  etc.  With  op- 
tional trips  to  lovely  Bali, 
and  to  stupendous  Angkor. 

107  days  from  New  York 
to  New  York 

%ates,  $2000  and  upward 


WEST  INDIES 

©.Four  cruises  on  the  new 
' '  Statendam  "  —  the  largest 
and  most  luxurious  ship  to 
sail  on  a  Caribbean  cruise 
during  this  "Winter. 
CLFor  a  holiday  these  cruises 
are  unequalled . . .  their  lazy 
days  on  the  great  liner  are 
pleasant  and  restful;  their 
visits  to  strange  foreign  cit- 
ies, interesting  and  refresh- 
ing. Their  programs  include 
Havana  (2  days);  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  Porto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands;  French 
Martinique;  British  Jamaica, 
Barbados  and  Trinidad  and 
Nassau;  Dutch  Curacao; 
Venezuela  and  black  Haiti. 

Sailing  en  December  20  (16  days); 

January  8  (16  days);  January  27 

(25  days);  February  24  (25  days). 

Hates,  $227.50  and  upward 

LAND  CRUISES  TO 
MEXICO 

With  Nine  Days  in  Mexico  City 

TOURS  TO 
SOUTH  AMERICA 

Complete  Trips  of  Three  Months 


RAYMOND   &   WHITCOMB    COMPANY 

126  Newbury  Street.     Telephone  2870 
165  Tremont  Street.       Telephone  7820 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON  50th  SEASON,  19304931 

SIX  TUESDAY  AFTERNOON 

CONCERTS 

November  25     January  6      February  10      February  24      March  10      April  21 


SIX  MONDAY  EVENING 

CONCERTS 

November  10    December  15    January  26     February  16     March  16     April  27 


THE  BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


(110  Musicians) 


Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


INQUIRY  IS  INVITED 
AT  THE  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE 


W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager  G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manager 


ALUMNAE  HALL 


WELLESLEY 


FIFTIETH  SEASON,  1930-1931 


INC. 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  22,  at  8.00 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


COPYRIGHT,    1930,    BY  BOSTON   SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA,   INC. 


THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


FREDERICK  P.  CABOT  . 
BENTLEY  W.  WARREN 
ERNEST   B.   DANE 


President 

Vice-President 

Treasurer 


FREDERICK  P.  CABOT 
FRNEST  B.  DANE 
N.  PENROSE  HALLOWELL 
M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE 
JOHN  ELLERTON  LODGE 


FREDERICK    E.    LOWELL 
ARTHUR  LYMAN 
EDWARD    M.    PICKMAN 
HENRY    B.    SAWYER 
BENTLEY    W.    WARREN 


W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager 


G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manager 


There  is  a  STEINWAY 


price  and  model 


for  your 

home 


875 


A   new  Steinway  Upright 
piano  can  be  bought  for 

GRANDS  *1375  S1K3S: 

10%  down  %%;::?. 

Any  Steinway  piano  may  be  pur- 
chased with  a  cash  deposit  of 
10 /c,  and  the  balance  will  be  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  three  years. 
Used  pianos  accepted  in  partial 
exchange. 

STEINWAY    &    SONS 

Steinway  Hall 
109  West  57th  Street,  New  York 


No  matter  where  you  live  —  on  a 
country  estate  or  in  a  city  apartment 
— there  is  a  Steinway  exactly  suited  to 
your  needs.  This  great  piano  is  avail- 
able in  five  grand  sizes,  and  one 
upright  model,  together  with  many 
special  styles  in  period  designs.  But 
there  is  only  one  grade  of  Steinway. 
•  Every  Steinway,  of  every  size,  com- 
mands that  depth  and  brilliance  of 
tone  which  is  recognized  as  the  pecu-  I 
liar  property  of  the  Steinway,  the 
world  over.  And  it  will  continue  to 
command  it,  through  a  lifetime  of 
perfect  service.  .  .  .  The  terms  are 
remarkably  convenient.  Make  your 
visit  to  the  nearest  Steinway  dealer 
today. 


STEINWAY 


THE   INSTRUMENT 
OF  THE  IMMORTALS 


Represented  in  Boston  and  other  New  England  cities  by  M.  Steinert  &.  Sons 


Fiftieth  Season,   1930-1931 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Violins. 

Burgin,  R. 

Concert-master 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Elcus,  G. 
Kreinin,  B. 

Gundersen,  R.           Sauvlet,  H.                Cherkassky,  P 
Kassman,  N.             Hamilton,  V.            Eisler,  D. 

Hansen,  E. 
Pinfield,  C. 

Lauga,  N. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Fedorovsky,  P. 
Leveen,  P. 

Leibovici,  J. 
Tapley,  R. 

Thillois,  F. 
Mayer,  P. 

Zung,  M. 
Diamond,  S. 

Knudson,  C. 
Zide,  L. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Fiedler,  B. 

Bryant,  M. 
Murray,  J. 

Beale,  M. 
Del  Sordo,  R. 

Stonestreet,  L. 
Erkelens,  H. 

Violas. 

Messina,  S. 
Seiniger,  S. 

Lefranc,  J. 
Artieres,  L. 

Fourel,  G. 
Cauhape,  J. 

Avierino,  N. 

Gerhardt,  S. 

Bernard,  A.                  Grover,  H. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C.     Werner,  H.                   Fiedler,  A. 

Deane,  C. 

Jacob,  R. 

Violoncellos. 

Bedetti,  J. 
Zighera,  A. 

Langendoen,  J. 
Barth,  C. 

Chardon,  Y.               Stockbridge,  C.     Fabrizio,  E. 
Droeghmans,  H.       Warnke,  J.             Marjollet,  L. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Vondrak,  A. 

Lemaire,  J. 
Oliver,  F. 

Ludwig,  O.                Girard,  H. 

Frankel,  I.                  Dufresne,  G.              Kelley,  A. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Gillet,  F. 
Devergie,  J. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

Polatschek,  V. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Allegra,  E. 

{E-flat  Clarinet) 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Panenka,  E. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horn. 

Bass  Clarinet.              Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Speyer,  L. 

Mimart,  P. 

Piller,  B. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Boettcher,  G. 
Pogrebniak,  S. 
Van  Den  Berg,  C. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Schindler,  G. 
Lannoye,  M. 
Blot,  G. 

Mager,  G. 
Lafosse,  M. 
Grundey,  T. 
Perret,  G. 
Voisin,  R. 
Mann,  J. 

Raichman,  J. 
Hansotte,  L. 
Kenfield,  L. 
Adam,  E. 

\ 

Tubas. 

Harps. 

Timpani. 

Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 
Adam,  E. 

Zighera,  B. 
Caughey,  E. 

Ritter,  A. 
Polster,  M. 

Sternburg,  S. 
White,  L. 

Organ. 

Celesta. 

Librarian. 

Snow,  A. 

Fiedler,  A. 

Rogers,  L.  J. 

(HhanhUr  Sc  (Ho. 


Boston  Common 


Treriiont  at  West  St. 


Draivn  by 
Ghar.dier  &  CoSs 
artist 


Tricorne  of  felt 
after  Caroline 
Re  bout      13.00 


Reboux  Creates  a  Tricorne  of 
Unusual  Chic  and  Distinction 

Reproducing  it  exactly,  Chandler  &  Co.  have  retained  all  of  its  original 
dash  and  smartness.  The  tricorne  is  only  one  of  many  charming  styles — the  half 
crown  after  Agnes,  Descat's  little  brimmed  hats,  Alphonsine's  berets  e-g  g"! 
and  almost  countless  other  modes  are  here  in  detailed  reproduction.        J.O 


French  Salon— Second  Floor 


ALUMNAE  HALL 


WELLESLEY 


Fiftieth  Season,    1930-1931 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  22 

AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven 


Symphony  No.  7  in  A  major,  Opus  92 


I.  Poco  sostenuto;  Vivace. 

II.  Allegretto. 

III.  Presto;  Assai  meno  presto;  Tempo  primo. 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio. 


Bach 


I.     Adagio. 
II.     Vivace. 


Two  Preludes  (Arranged  for  String  Orchestra 
by  Pick-Mangiagalli) 


Debussy 


"Prelude  a  l'Apres-midi  dun  Faune 
(Eglogue  de  S.  Mallarme)" 


Wagner 


Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  of 
Nuremberg" 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony. 
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This 


Romantic 
Velvet! 


T  T  EL  VET  of  itself  is  a  natural 
1/  response  to  the  new  quest  of 
lovely  ladies  for  a  fabric,  lux- 
urious unto  the  demands  of  this 
exacting  mode.  And  when  velvet 
is  inspired  by  the  eras  of  moonlight 
and  roses,  of  knights  and  their 
glittering  armor,  of  carriages-and- 
four,  then  you  may  smile  upon  it 
and  adopt  it  affectionately  as  the 
kind  of  flowing  dress  that  will  ro- 
manticize  you  at  many  a  dinner- 
dance,  and  many  a  formal  Sunday 
night,  this  Fall  and  Winter. 


Black  epaulets  fluttering  to  under- 
sleeves,  deeply  cuffed  by  tiny  coral 
velvet  flowers  create  a  paradox  of 
militarism  and  of  utter  femininity 
that  could  only  be  conceived  in  so 
fanciful  an  era  as  this  one,  $49.50. 


Boston 
Brookline 

Wellesley 


Symphony,  A  major,  No.  7,  Op.  92.     .     .     .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827) 

The  first  sketches  of  this  symphony  were  probably  made  before 
1811  or  even  1810.  Several  of  them  in  the  sketch  book  that  belonged 
to  Gustave  Petter  of  Vienna  and  was  analyzed  by  Nottenbohm,  were 
for  the  first  movement.*  Two  sketches  for  the  famous  Allegretto  are 
mingled  with  phrases  of  the  Quartet  in  C  major,  Op.  59,  No.  3,  dedi- 
cated in  1818  to  Count  Kasoumovsky.  One  of  the  two  bears  the 
title :  "Anf ang  Variations."  There  is  a  sketch  for  the  Scherzo,  first 
in  F  major,  then  in  C  major,  with  the  indication:  "Second  part." 
Another  sketch  for  the  Scherzo  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the 
beginning  of  the  "Dance  of  Peasants"  in  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  for 
which  reason  it  was  rejected.  In  one  of  the  sketches  for  the  Finale, 
Beethoven  wrote:  "Goes  at  first  in  F-sharp  minor,  then  in  C-sharp 
minor."  He  preserved  this  modulation,  but  did  not  use  the  theme 
to  which  the  indication  was  attached.  Another  motive  in  the  Finale 
as  sketched  was  the  Irish  air,  "Nora  Creina,"  for  which  he  wrote  an 
accompaniment  at  the  request  of  George  Thomson,  the  collector  of 
Scottish,  Welsh,  and  Irish  melodies. 

•See  the  Thayer-Krehbiel  "Life  of  Beethoven,"  Vol.   II,  pp.   151,  152. 


Analytic  Symphony  Series 

Edited  by  Percy  Goetschius,  Mus.  Doc. 
For  the  lover  of  the  best  in  music;  essential  to  the  music  student.     Careful 


and  complete  analysis  of  each  movement. 


Beethoven's 
Fifth  Symphony 


First  Movement,  AJeg 


BRirnoTO,  op.n 


The  formal  design  and  synthetic 
arrangement  of  each  part  is  de- 
fined; every  Cadence  is  marked 
to  show  location  and  extent  of 
successive  phrases.  Thematic  rela- 
tions are  pointed  out.  Explanatory 
Preface  and  Critical  Biographical 
Notes.  Not  a pianistk  version,  but 
an  accurate  record  of  the  orchestral 
contents,  in  a  two-handed  setting. 

Thirty-two  Symphonies  by  Master 
Composers.  A  unique  series  of 
outstanding  works  that  will  enrich 
any  library  and  will  prove  invalu- 
able to  music  students  and  music 
lovers.     Prices,  .75  to  $1.25  each. 


Oliver  Ditson  Company 


179  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON 


Thayer  states  that  Beethoven  began  the  composition  of  the  Seventh 
Symphony  in  the  spring  of  1812.  Prod'homme  believes  that  the 
work  was  begun  in  the  winter  of  1811-12. 

The  autograph  manuscript  that  belongs  to  the  Mendelssohn  family 
of  Berlin  bears  the  inscription :  "Sinf onie.  L.  v.  Bthvn  1812  13ten 
M."  A  blundering  binder  cut  the  paper  so  that  only  the  first  line 
of  the  M  is  to  be  seen.  There  has,  therefore,  been  a  dispute  whether 
the  month  was  May,  June,  or  July.  Beethoven  wrote  to  Varena  on 
May  8,  1812:  "I  promise  you  immediately  a  wholly  new  symphony 
for  the  next  Academy,  and,  as  I  now  have  opportunity,  the  copying 
will  not  cost  you  a  heller."  He  wrote  on  July  19 :  "A  new  symphony 
is  now  ready.  As  the  Archduke  Rudolph  will  have  it  copied,  you 
will  be  at  no  expense  in  the  matter."  It  is  generally  believed  that 
the  symphony  was  completed  May  13,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be 
performed  at  a  concert  at  Whitsuntide. 

Other  works  composed  in  1812  were  the  Eighth  Symphony,  a 
pianoforte  trio  in  one  movement  (B-flat  major),  three  Equale  for 
trombones,  the  sonata  in  G  major  for  pianoforte  and  violin,  Op.  96, 
and  some  of  the  Irish  and  Welsh  melodies  for  Thomson. 

The  score  of  the  Symphony  was  dedicated  to  the  Count  Moritz  von 


again  WELCOME! 

A  pleasurable  part  of  each 
Autumn  is  the  return  of 
the  Symphony  Season,  and 
once  again  we  say  "Wel- 
come" to  Conductor  Kous- 
sevitzky  and  the  members 
of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


STEIN  WAY 

Truly  named 

*  THE  INSTR  UMENT  OF 
THE  IMMORTALS 


For  over  three  quarters  of  a  century  this  marvellous 

instrument  has  been  chosen  and  beloved  by 

the    great   musicians,    and    for  an  equal 

length  of  time  it  has  been  the  piano  by 

which  others  have  been  judged. 

To  own  a  Steinway  means  that  you  need  never 

buy  another  piano,  and  the  purchase  of  this 

instrument  is  made  so  easy  that  no  other 

instrument  should  be  considered. 


Only  10%  of  the  purchase  price  need 
be  paid  down,  the  balance  may  be 
extended    over    a     period    of   years. 


M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

162  BOYLSTON  STREET 


Fries  and  published  in  1816.  The  edition  for  the  pianoforte  was 
dedicated  to  the  Tsarina  Elizabeth  Alexievna  of  All  the  Russias. 

The  Seventh  and  Eighth  Symphonies  were  probably  played  over 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Archduke  Rudolph's  in  Vienna  on  April  20, 
1813.  Beethoven  in  the  same  month  vainly  endeavored  to  produce 
them  at  a  concert.  The  first  performance  of  the  Seventh  was  at 
Vienna  in  the  large  hall  of  the  University,  on  December  8,  1813. 

Malzel,  the  famous  maker  of  automata,  exhibited  in  Vienna  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1812-13  his  automatic  trumpeter  and  panharmoni- 
con.  The  former  played  a  French  cavalry  march  with  calls  and 
tunes;  the  latter  was  composed  of  the  instruments  used  in  the 
ordinary  military  band  of  the  period, — trumpets,  drums,  flutes, 
clarinets,  oboes,  cymbals,  triangle,  etc.  The  keys  were  moved  by  a 
cylinder.  Overtures  by  Handel  and  Cherubini  and  Haydn's  Military 
Symphony  were  played  with  ease  and  precision.  Beethoven  planned 
his  "Wellington's  Sieg,"  or  "Battle  of  Vittoria,"  for  this  machine. 
Malzel  made  arrangements  for  a  concert, — a  concert  "for  the  benefit 
of  Austrian  and  Bavarian  soldiers  disabled  at  the  battle  of  Hanau."* 

The  arrangements  for  this  charity  concert  were  made  in  haste,  for 

several  musicians  of  reputation  were  then,  as  birds  of  passage,  in 

Vienna,  and  they  wished  to  take  parts.     Among  the  distinguished 

players  were  Salieri  and  Hummel,  who  looked  after  the  "cannon" 
in  "Wellington's  Sieg" ;  the  young  Meyerbeer,  who  beat  a  bass  drum 
and  of  whom  Beethoven  said  to  Tomaschek:  "Ha!  ha!  ha!  I  was 
not  at  all  satisfied  with  him;  he  never  struck  on  the  beat;  he  was 
always  too  late,  and  I  was  obliged  to  speak  to  him  rudely.  Ha!  ha! 
ha !  I  could  do  nothing  with  him ;  he  did  not  have  the  courage  to 
strike  on  the  beat !"  Spohr  and  Mayseder  were  seated  at  the  second 
and  third  violin  desks,  and  Schuppanzigh  was  the  concert-master; 
the  celebrated  Dragonetti  was  one  of  the  double-basses.  Beethoven 
conducted. 

The  programme  was  as  follows:  "A  brand-new  symphony,"  the 
Seventh,  in  A  major,  by  Beethoven;  two  marches,  one  by  Dussek, 
the  other  by  Pleyel,  played  by  Malzel's  automatic  trumpeter  with 
full  orchestral  accompaniment;  "Wellington's  Sieg,  oder  die 
Schlacht  bei  Vittoria."  "Wellington's  Sieg"  was  completed  in  Oc- 
tober, 1813,  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  Wellington  over  the  French 
troops  in  Spain  on  June  21  of  that  year.  Malzel  had  persuaded 
Beethoven  to  compose  the  piece  for  his  panharmonicon.  He  fur- 
nished material  for  it  and  gave  him  the  idea  of  using  "God  Save  the 
King"  as  the  subject  of  a  lively  fugue.  He  purposed  to  produce 
the  work  at  concerts,  so  as  to  raise  money  enough  for  him  and 
Beethoven  to  visit  London.  A  shrewd  fellow,  he  said  that  if  the 
"Battle  Symphony"  were  scored  for  orchestra  and  played  in  Vienna 
with  success,  an  arrangement  for  his  panharmonicon  would  then 

♦For  a  full  account  of  the  bitter  quarrel  between  Beethoven  and  Malzel  over  the 
"Schlacht  Symphonie,"  Bee  "Beethoven's  Letters"  edited  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Kalischer 
(London,    1909),   Vol.    I,   pp.    322-326.      The   two   were   afterwards    reconciled. 
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68  years  of  skillful  yesterdays  in  order  to  give 
you  today's  Baldwin  of  countless  tomorrows. 


HAROLD  BAUER writes  of  the  Baldwin 

"I  feel  privileged  to  join  so  distinguished  a  group  and 
I  look  forward  to  playing  upon  an  instrument  which 
my  closest  examination  has  shown  to  possess  all  the 
qualities  I  desire  in  order  to  bring  beautiful  music  to 
my  audiences." 

Baldwin  Pianos  are  on  display  and  sale  exclusively  at  the  warerooms  of 

A.  M.  HUME  COMPANY 
196  Boylston  Street 
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be  of  more  \alue  to  him.  Beethoven  dedicated  the  work  to  the 
Prince  Kegent,  afterwards  George  IV.,  and  forwarded  a  copy  to 
him,  but  the  "First  Gentleman  in  Europe"  never  acknowledged  the 
compliment.  "Wellington's  Sieg"  was  not  performed  in  London 
until  February  10,  1815,  when  it  had  a  great  run.  The  news  of  this 
success  pleased  Beethoven  very  much.  He  made  a  memorandum  of 
it  in  the  note-book  which  he  carried  with  him  to  taverns. 

This  benefit  concert  was  brilliantly  successful.  Th^rei^a^  a 
repetition  of  it  December  12  with  the  same  prices  of  admissk>^Ro;ir 
and  five  florins.  The  net  profit  of  the  two  performances  was  four 
thousand  six  gulden.  Spohr  tells  us  that  the  new  pieces  gave  "ex- 
traordinary pleasure,  especially  the  symphony;  the  wondrous  sec- 
ond movement  was  repeated  at  each  concert ;  it  made  a  deep,  endur- 
ing impression  on  me.  The  performance  was  a  masterly  one,  in 
spite  of  the  uncertain  and  often  ridiculous  conducting  by  Bee- 
thoven." Gloggl  was  present  at  a  rehearsal  when  the  violinists 
refused  to  play  a  passage  in  the  symphony,  and  declared  that  it 
could  not  be  played.  "Beethoven  told  them  to  take  their  parts  home 
and  practise  them;  then  the  passage  would  surely  go'."  It  was  at 
these  rehearsals  that  Spohr  saw  the  deaf  composer  crouch  lower  and 
lower  to  indicate  a  long  diminuendo,  and  rise  again  and  spring  into 
the  air  when  he  demanded  a  climax.  And  he  tells  of  a  pathetic  yet 
ludicrous  blunder  of  Beethoven,  who  could  not  hear  the  soft 
passages. 

The  Chevalier  Ignaz  von  Seyfried  told  his  pupil  Krenn  that  at  a 
rehearsal  of  the  symphony,  hearing  discordant  kettledrums  in  a  pas- 
sage of  the  Finale  and  thinking  that  the  copyist  had  made  a  blunder, 
he  said  circumspectly  to  the  composer:  "My  dear  friend,  it  seems 
to  me  there  is  a  mistake:  the  drums  are  not  in  tune."  Beethoven 
answered :  "I  did  not  intend  them  to  be."  But  the  truth  of  this  tale 
has  been  disputed. 

The  first  performance  in  New  York  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  November  18,  1843,  when  U.  C.  Hill  conducted. 
The  other  orchestral  numbers  were  the  overture  to  "The  Magic  Flute" 
and  Weber's  "Jubilee"  overture.  Signora  Castellon  sang  "Quando 
quell'  non  quell'  unico"  from  Alessandro  Nini's*  "Ida  della  Torre" 
(produced  in  1837),  and  "Regnava  nel  silenzo"  from  "Lucia  di  Lam- 
mermoor." 


Mark  what  commentators  have  found  in  the  Seventh  Symphony: 
One  finds  a  new  pastoral  symphony;  another,  a  new  "Eroica." 
Alberti  is  sure  that  it  is  a  description  of  the  joy  of  Germany  deliv- 
ered from  the  French  yoke.  Dr.  Iken  of  Bremen  saw  in  it  a  political 
revolution.  Nohl  shakes  his  head  and  swears  it  is  a  knightly  festi- 
val.   Marx  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  music  describes  a  Southern 

*Nini,  born  at  Fano  on  November  1,  1805,  died  chapel  master  of  the  Cathedral  at 
Bergamo,  December  27,  1880.  Prom  1830  to  1837  he  was  director  of  the  Vocal  School 
at  Leningrad.  Other  operas  by  him  were  "La  Marescialla  d'Ancre"  (1839),  "Cristina 
di  Suezia"  (1840),  "Margherita  di  York"  (1841),  "Odalisca"  (1842),  "Virginia" 
(1843),  "II  Corsaro"  (1847).  Two  other  operas  were  left  in  manuscript.  Nini  wrote 
much   for  the  church,  a  "Miserere"  a  cappella,   and  other  compositions. 
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race,  brave  and  warlike,  such  as  the  ancient  Moors  of  Spain.  An  old 
edition  of  the  symphony  gave  this  programme :  "Arrival  of  the  Vil- 
lagers ;  Nuptial  Benediction ;  The  Bride's  Procession ;  The  Wedding 
Feast."  Did  not  Schumann  discover  in  the  second  movement  the 
marriage  ceremony  of  a  village  couple?  D'Ortigue  found  that  the 
Andante  pictured  a  procession  in  an  old  cathedral  or  in  the  cata- 
combs* while  Diirenberg,  a  more  cheerful  person,  prefers  to  call  it 
tb  we-dream  of  a  sumptuous  odalisque.  The  Finale  has  many 
i  .king's :  a  battle  of  giants  or  warriors  of  the  North  returning  to 
their  country  after  the  fight;  a  feast  of  Bacchus  or  an  orgy  of  the 
villagers  after  a  wedding.  Ulibichev  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  Bee- 
thoven portrayed  in  this  Finale  a  drunken  revel  to  express  the  dis- 
gust excited  in  him  by  such  popular  recreations.  Even  Wagner 
writes  hysterically  about  this  symphony  as  "the  apotheosis  of  the 
dance,"  and  he  reminds  a  friend  of  the  "Stromkarl"  of  Sweden,  who 
knows  eleven  variations,  and  mortals  should  dance  to  only  ten  of 
them :  the  eleventh  belongs  to  the  Night  spirit  and  his  crew,  and,  if 
any  one  plays  it,  tables  and  benches,  cans  and  cups,  the  grand- 
mother, the  blind  and  lame,  yea,  the  children  in  the  cradle,  fall  to 
dancing.  "The  last  movement  of  the  Seventh  Symphony,"  says 
Wagner,  "is  this  eleventh  variation." 

Why  should  anything  be  read  into  the  music  of  this  Seventh  Sym- 
phony? It  may  be  that  the  Abbe  Stadler  was  right  in  saying  that 
the  theme  of  the  trio  in  the  Scherzo  is  an  old  pilgrim  hymn  of  Lower 
Austria,  but  the  statement  is  of  only  antiquarian  interest. 

To  them  that  wish  to  read  the  noblest  and  most  poetic  apprecia- 
tion of  the  symphony,  the  essay  of  Berlioz  will  bring  unfailing  de- 
light. The  Seventh  Symphony  needs  no  analysis;  it  escapes  the 
commentator.  As  the  landscape  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  so 
the  symphony  is  in  the  ear  of  the  hearer. 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 


t^etter  Qoffee 

MADE   AN   EASIER   WAY  ! 

No  one  is  ever  disappointed  with     cup  is  perfect  because  every  cup 
coffee  made  the  new  G.  Washing-     is  fresh-made,  instantly,  in  exactly 


ton  way.  G.Washington's 

is   real   coffee   with    the 

grounds  removed  .     .     .  |f^7sg!!S^x^ 

coffee  specially  prepared    SKhp^S^S 

to  be  made  in  the  cup  by 

merely  adding  hot  water. 

No  pots  to  clean  and  no 

worry  over  results!  Every 


JNSTANT 

COBFEE 


-V*Pt  fcomau 


the  same  way.  Economical 
because  each  can  makes  as 
many  cups  as  a  large  can 
of  ground  coffee. 

G.Washington's  is  served 
in  the  Boston  Symphony 
Hall  Cafeteria. 
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I.  The  first  movement  opens  with  an  Introduction,  poco  sos- 
tenuto,  A  major,  4-4.    The  main  body  is  Allegretto,  A  minor,  2-4. 

II.  Allegretto,  A  minor,  2-4. 

III.  Presto,  F  major,  3-4.* 

IV.  The  Finale,  Allegro  con  brio,  A  major,  2-4,  is  a  wild  rondo  on 
two  themes.  Here,  according  to  M.  Prod'homme  and  others,  as 
Beethoven  achieved  in  the  Scherzo  the  highest  and  fullest  expression 
of  exuberant  joy, — "unbuttoned  joy,"  as  the  composer  himself  would 
have  said, — so  in  the  Finale  the  joy  becomes  orgiastic.  The  furious, 
bacchantic  first  theme  is  repeated  after  the  exposition,  and  there  is 
a  sort  of  coda  to  it,  "as  a  chorus  might  follow  upon  the  stanzas  of  a 
song." 


Two  Preludes  (arranged  by  Kiccardo  Pick-Mangiagalli  for  String 
Orchestra)    .      .      .      ...      .      .  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

(Bach  born  at  Eisenach  on  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipsic  on  July  28,  1750. 
Mangiagalli  born  at  Strakonitz,  Bohemia,  on  July  10,  1882,  of  a  Czech  father  and 

an  Italian  mother;  living  at  Milan) 

Bach's  Suites  and  sonatas  for  the  violin  were  probably  composed 
during  his  sojourn  at  Cothen  ( 1717-23 ).f  His  father  had  played  on 
a  stringed  instrument  and  had  taught  him  the  violin  when  he  was 
a  young  boy.  One  of  Bach's  duties  when  he  was  at  Weimar  (1708- 
17)  was  to  play  in  the  Duke's  band.  He  liked  the  viola,  he  said, 
"because  he  was  in  the  middle  of  things." 

The  first  Prelude  in  Pick-Mangiagalli's  transcription,  is  the  one 
in  D  minor  prefaced  to  the  D  minor  fugue  No.  9  for  organ,  in  the 
Bach  Gesellschaft  Edition. 

The  second  Prelude  is  the  Prelude  of  the  Third  Partita  (E 
major,  3-4).  This  brilliant  movement  was  afterwards  developed  into 
the  symphony  at  the  beginning  of  the  Rathswahl  Cantata  "Wir 
danken  dir  Gott,"  first  performed  at  Leipsic  in  1731.  This  Pre- 
lude is  also  the  first  movement  in  Sigismund  Bachrich's  (1841-1913) 
Suite  of  Bach's  "Prelude,  Adagio,  and  Gavotte  in  Rondo  form," 
arranged  for  string  orchestra,  which  was  first  performed  at  a 
Philharmonic  Concert  at  Vienna  in  1878.  The  first  performance  in 
Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
October  18,  1884,  Mr.  Gericke  conductor. 

Bach's  six  solo  sonatas  and  six  violoncello  sonatas  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  autograph  title-pages,  to  be  played  without  accompani- 
ment, "Violono  solo  senza  basso,"  "Violoncello  solo  senza  basso," 
yet  some  students  of  Bach  have  thought  that  he  intended  to  have 

•Alexander  Siloti,  the  Russian  pianist  and  conductor,  contributed  an  article  to 
the  Signale  of  September  17,  1913,  in  which  he  argued  that  this  whole  Scherzo  should 
be  considered  as  being  in  6-4  instead  of  3-4. 

t'Some  think  they  may  have  been  written  at  Weimar. 
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the  sonatas  accompanied  by  a  clavichord.  Mendelssohn  and  Schu- 
mann wrote  accompaniments  for  the  chaconne  in  the  Second 
Partita  for  violin,  and  Schumann  wrote  accompaniments  for  cer- 
tain sonatas.  In  Bach's  time  it  was  the  custom  for  a  composer  to 
leave  a  portion  of  his  work  unwritten,  and  the  clavichord  was 
taken  for  granted  in  almost  every  combination  of  instruments. 

Mr.  Pick-Man giagalli  writes  about  the  two  Preludes:  "In  the 
Second  Prelude  under  the  first  violin  part  (which  I  have  left  in  its 
original  form),  I  have  composed  the  other  parts  in  the  strict  con- 
trapuntal manner  of  Bach.  My  transcription  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  one  made  by  Bach  himself  for  organ  and  strings.  I 
think  that  these  two  Preludes,  performed  by  numerous  and  good 
players  of  stringed  instruments,  should  be  effective,  especially  the 

Second." 

* 

Kiccardo  Pick-Mangiagalli,  whose  Prelude  and  Fugue  for  Or- 
chestra were  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  October  11,  1929,  was  a  pupil  of  the  Milan  Con- 
servatory, where  he  took  lessons  in  composition  under  Vincenzo 
Ferroni  and  piano  lessons  of  Vincenzo  Appiani.  He  received  his 
diploma  in  1903.  He  gave  concerts  in  Germany  and  Austria.  Ger- 
man publishers  were  the  first  to  pay  attention  to  him,  but  the 
greater  part  of  his  music  is  published  by  Ricordi. 

The  list  of  his  works  includes : 

Ballets:  "La  Berceuse";  "II  Salice  d'Oro"  (La  Scala,  Milan, 
1913 — it  was  performed  for  fourteen  successive  nights)  ;  "II  Caril- 
lon Magico"  (La  Scala,  Milan,  fall  of  1918;  also  performed  at 
Rome,  Florence,  Palermo,  Varese,  Bergamo)  ;  "Sumitra"  (1917) ; 
"Basi  e  Bote,"  a  lyric  comedy  in  Venetian  dialect,  text  by  Arrigo 
Boito  (Argentina  Theatre,  Rome,  March  3,  1927 — Mariano  Stabile, 
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HOSE   WHO   ENJOY   GOOD   MUSIC 

Appreciate  the  best  in  other  arts.  For  over  sixty- 
years,  people  of  discrimination  nave  been  choosing 
portraits  by 

BACHRACH 

647  BOYLSTON  STREET— KENMORE  4730 

NEWTON  QUINCY  LYNN 


pBachracti 

(/ lioioaAaftiis  of Jjishj?cluyrt '"..; 
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Arlecchino;  Sassone  Sost,  Colombina;  Alessio  de  Paolis,  Florinda; 
Autori  as  Pantaleone). 

Symphonic  Works:  "Notturno  e  Hondo,  Fantastico,"  for  orches- 
tra; Symphonic  Poem,  "Sortilegi"  (1918)  for  pianoforte  and  orches- 
tra; Ballata  Sinfonica,  for  full  orchestra;  Two  Preludes,  for 
orchestra;  Petite  Suite;  Four  Poems  for  orchestra. 

Chamber  Music:  String  Quartet  in  G  minor,  Op.  18;  a  violin 
sonata,  E  minor,  Op.  8;  piano  pieces;  songs. 

The  Notturno  and  Rondo  Fantastico  were  performed  at  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  on  January  7,  1921,  by  La  Scala  Orchestra,  conducted 
by  Arturo  Toscanini. 

His  Prelude  and  Fugue  were  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  on  October  11,  1929. 


Prelude  to  "The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun   (after  the  Eclogue  of 
Stephane  Mallarme)"   ....   Achille  Claude  Debussy 

(Born  at  St.  Germain  (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,  1862;  died  at  Paris, 

March  26,  1918) 

"Prelude  a  l'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune  (Eglogue  de  S.  Mallarme)" 
was  played  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  National  Society  of 
Music,  Paris,  December  23,  1894.  The  conductor  was  Gustave 
Doret.  The  second  performance  was  at  a  Colonne  concert,  Paris, 
October  20,  1895. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston — it  was  also  the  first  in  the 
United  States — was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club,  Mr. 
Longy  conductor,  April  1,  1902. 

Stephane  Mallarme  formulated  his  revolutionary  ideas  concern- 
ing style  about  1875,  when  the  Pamasse  Contemporain  rejected  his 
first  poem  of  true  importance,  "L'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune."  The 
poem  was  published  in  1876  as  a  quarto  pamphlet,  illustrated  by 
Manet.  The  eclogue  is  to  the  vast  majority  cryptic.  The  poet's  aim, 
as  Edmund  Gosse  expresses  it,  was  "to  use  words  in  such  harmoni- 
ous combinations  as  will  suggest  to  the  reader  a  mood  or  a  condition 
which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  text,  but  is  nevertheless  paramount  in 
the  poet's  mind  at  the  moment  of  composition."  Mallarme,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Gosse,  accepted  with  delight  this  understanding  of  his 
purpose:  "I  make  music,  and  do  not  call  by  this  name  that  which  is 
drawn  from  the  euphonic  putting  together  of  words,— this  first  re- 
quirement is  taken  for  granted";  but  that  which  is  beyond,  on  the 
other  side,  and  produced  magically  by  certain  dispositions  of  speech 
and  language,  is  then  only  a  means  of  material  communication  with 
the  reader,  as  are  the  keys  of  the  pianoforte  to  a  hearer." 

Gosse  gave  this  explanation  of  the  poem  that  suggested  music  to 
Debussy:  "It  appears  in  the  floriUge  which  he  has  just  published, 
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and  I  have  now  read  it  again,  as  I  have  often  read  it  before.  To  say 
that  I  understand  it  bit  by  bit,  phrase  by  phrase,  would  be  excessive. 
But,  if  I  am  asked  whether  this  famous  miracle  of  unintelligibility 
gives  me  pleasure,  I  answer,  cordially,  Yes.  I  even  fancy  that  I  ob- 
tain from  it  as  definite  and  as  solid  an  impression  as  M.  Mallarme 
desires  to  produce.  This  is  what  I  read  in  it:  A  faun — a  simple, 
sensuous,  passionate  being — wakens  in  the  forest  at  daybreak  and 
tries  to  recall  his  experience  of  the  previous  afternoon.  Was  he  the 
fortunate  recipient  of  an  actual  visit  from  nymphs,  white  and  golden 
goddesses,  divinely  tender  and  indulgent?  Or  is  the  memory  he 
seems  to  retain  nothing  but  the  shadow  of  a  vision,  no  more  sub- 
stantial than  the  'arid  rain'  of  notes  from  his  own  flute?  He  cannot 
tell.  Yet  surely  there  was,  surely  there  is,  an  animal  whiteness 
among  the  brown  reeds  of  the  lake  that  shines  out  yonder.  Were 
they,  are  they,  swans?  No!  But  Naiads  plunging?  Perhaps! 
Vaguer  and  vaguer  grows  the  impression  of  this  delicious  experience. 
He  would  resign  his  woodland  godship  to  retain  it.  A  garden  of 
lilies,  golden-headed,  white-stalked,  behind  the  trellis  of  red  roses? 
Ah !  the  effort  is  too  great  for  his  poor  brain.  Perhaps  if  he  selects 
one  lily  from  the  garth  of  lilies,  one  benign  and  beneficent  yielder  of 
her  cup  to  thirsty  lips,  the  memory,  the  ever-receding  memory,  may 
be  forced  back.  So  when  he  has  glutted  upon  a  bunch  of  grapes,  he 
is  wont  to  toss  the  empty  skins  in  the  air  and  blow  them  out  in  a 
visionary  greediness.  But  no,  the  delicious  hour  grows  vaguer;  ex- 
perience or  dream,  he  will  never  know  which  it  was.  The  sun  is 
warm,  the  grasses  yielding;  and  he  curls  himself  up  again,  after 
worshipping  the  efficacious  star  of  wine,  that  he  may  pursue  the 
dubious  ecstasy  into  the  more  hopeful  boskages  of  sleep. 

"This,  then,  is  what  I  read  in  the  so  excessively  obsure  and  un- 
intelligible 'L'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune';  and,  accompanied  as  it  is 
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with  a  perfect  suavity  of  language  and  melody  of  rhythm,  I  know 
not  what  more  a  poem  of  eight  pages  could  be  expected  to  give.  It 
supplies  a  simple  and  direct  impression  of  physical  beauty,  of  har- 
mony, of  color ;  it  is  exceedingly  mellifluous,  when  once  the  ear  un- 
derstands that  the  poet,  instead  of  being  the  slave  of  the  Alex- 
andrine, weaves  his  variations  round  it,  like  a  musical  composer." 


"The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun"  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes, 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  harps, 
small  antique  cymbals,  strings.  It  is  dedicated  to  Raymond 
Bonheur. 

The  chief  theme  is  announced  by  the  flute,  tres  modere,  E  major, 
9-8.  Louis  Laloy  gives  the  reins  to  his  fancy:  "One  is  immediately 
transported  into  a  better  world;  all  that  is  leering  and  savage  in  the 
snub-nosed  face  of  the  faun  disappears;  desire  still  speaks,  but  there 
is  a  veil  of  tenderness  and  melancholy.  The  chord  of  the  wood-wind, 
the  distant  call  of  the  horns,  the  limpid  flood  of  harp-tones,  accentu- 
ate this  impression.  The  call  is  louder,  more  urgent,  but  it  almost 
immediately  dies  away,  to  let  the  flute  sing  again  its  song.  And  now 
the  theme  is  developed :  the  oboe  enters  in,  the  clarinet  has  its  say ; 
a  lively  dialogue  follows,  and  a  clarinet  phrase  leads  to  a  new  theme 
Avhich  speaks  of  desire  satisfied;  or  it  expresses  the  rapture  of 
mutual  emotion  rather  than  the  ferocity  of  victory.  The  first  theme 
returns,  more  languorous,  and  the  croaking  of  muted  horns  darkens 
the  horizon.  The  theme  comes  and  goes,  fresh  chords  unfold  them- 
selves; at  last  a  solo  violoncello  joins  itself  to  the  flute;  and  then 
everything  vanishes,  as  a  mist  that  rises  in  the  air  and  scatters 
itself  in  flakes." 


"L'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune"  was  produced  at  the  Chatelet,  Paris, 
as  a  ballet  scene,  on  May  29,  1912,  with  M.  Mjinsky  as  the  Faun.  I 
quote  from  the  New  York  Sun  of  June  2,  1912: — 

"A  novelty  produced  during  the  Russian  ballet  season  at  the 
Chatelet  Theatre  has  occasioned  an  outburst  of  protests.  The  cele- 
brated mime,  Vaslav  Mjinsky,  arranged  a  short  ballet  inspired  by 
Debussy's  music  written  to  Stephane  Mallarme"s  poem  'The  Faun's 
Afternoon/  Mjinsky  miming  the  faun.  An  editorial  in  Figaro 
signed  by  Director  Calmette  says:  'Our  readers  will  not  find  the 
usual  notice  of  the  performance  in  the  theatrical  columns,  because  I 
have  suppressed  it.  I  do  not  criticise  the  music,  which  was  written 
ten  years  ago,  but  I  am  convinced  that  all  the  readers  who  were  pres- 
ent at  the  Chatelet  yesterday  will  approve  my  protest  against  an 
exhibition  offered  as  a  profound  production  perfumed  with  precious 
art  and  harmonious  poetry.  The  words  "art"  and  "poetry"  in  con- 
nection with  such  a  spectacle  are  mere  mockery.  It  was  neither  a 
graceful  eclogue  nor  a  profound  production.  We  saw  an  unseemly 
faun  with  vile  movements  and  shameless  gestures,  and  that  was  all. 
The  hisses  which  greeted  the  pantomime  were  fully  justified.  The 
true  public  never  accepts  such  animal  realism." 
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Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg" 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813 ;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883) 

The  Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg"  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  November  1,  1862.  The  opera  was  first 
performed  at  Munich,  June  21,  1868.* 

The  idea  of  the  opera  occurred  to  Wagner  at  Marienbad  in  1845. 
He  then  sketched  a  scenario,  which  differed  widely  from  the  one 
finally  adopted.  It  is  possible  that  certain  scenes  were  written 
while  he  was  composing  "Lohengrin";  there  is  a  legend  that  the 
quintet  was  finished  in  1845.  Some  add  to  the  quintet  the  different 
songs  of  Sachs  and  Walther.  Wagner  wrote  a  friend,  March  12, 
1862:  "Tomorrow  I  at  least  hope  to  begin  the  composition  of  'Die 
Meistersinger.'  "  The  libretto  was  completed  at  Paris  in  1861.  He 
worked  at  Biebrich  in  1862  on  the  music.  The  Prelude  was  sketched 
in  February  of  that  year;  the  instrumentation  completed  in  the 
following  June.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  wished  the  public  to 
hear  fragments  of  his  new  works,  as  yet  not  performed  nor  pub- 
lished,— fragments  of  "Siegfried,"  "Tristan,"  "Die  Walkure,"  and 
he  added  to  these  the  overture  to  "Die  Meistersinger,"  the  entrance 
of  the  mastersingers,  and  Pogner's  address,  from  the  same  opera. 

His  friend,  Wendelin  Weissheimer  (1838-1910),  opera  conductor 
at  Wiirzburg  and  Mainz,  composer,  teacher,  essayist,  organized  a 
concert  at  Leipsic  for  the  production  of  certain  works.  Billow  was 
interested  in  the  scheme,  and  the  concert  was  given  in  the  hall  of 
the  Gewandhaus,  November  1,  1862,  as  stated  above. 

One  critic  wrote  of  the  "Meistersinger"  Prelude,  "The  overture, 
a  long  movement  in  moderate  march  tempo,  with  predominating 
brass,  without  any  distinguishing  chief  thoughts  and  without 
noticeable  and  recurring  points  of  rest,  went  along  and  soon 
awakened  a  feeling  of  monotony."  The  critic  of  the  Mitteldeutsche 
Volkzeitung  wrote  in  terms  of  enthusiasm.  The  Signalers  critic 
was  bitter  in  opposition.  He  wrote  at  length,  and  finally  charac- 
terized the  Prelude  as  "a  chaos,"  a  "tohu-wabohu'  and  nothing 
more."  For  an  entertaining  account  of  the  early  adventures  of  the 
Prelude,  see  "Erlebnisse   mit  Richard  Wagner,   Franz  Liszt,   and 

*The  chief  singers  at  this  first  performance  at  the  Royal  Court  Theatre,  Munich, 
were  Betz,  Hans  Sachs ;  Bausewein,  Pogner ;  Holzel,  Beckmesser ;  Schlosser,  David ; 
Nachbaur,  Walther  von  Stolzing ;  Miss  Mallinger,  Eva ;  Mme.  Diez,  Magdalene.  The  first 
performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York, 
January  4,  1886,  Emil  Fischer,  Sachs;  Joseph  Staudigl,  Pogner ;  Otto  Kemlitz,  Beckmesser; 
Kramer,  David;  Albert  Stritt,  Walther  von  Stalzing ;  Auguste  Krauss  (Mrs.  Anton  Seidl), 
Eva ;  Marianne  Brandt,  Magdalene.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston 
Theatre,  April  8,  1889,  with  Fischer,  Sachs;  Beck,  Pogner;  Modlinger,  Beckmesser; 
Sedlmayer,  David;  Alvary,  Walther  von  Stolzing;  Kaschoska,  Eva;  Reil,  Magdalene.  Singers 
from  the  Orpheus  Club  of  Boston  assisted  in  the  choruses  of  the  third  act.  Anton  Seidl 
conducted. 
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vielen  anderen  Zeitgenossen,  nebst  deren  Brief  en,"  by  W.  Weiss- 
heimer  (Stuttgart  and  Leipsic,  1898),  pages  163-209. 

The  Prelude  was  then  played  at  Vienna  (the  dates  of  Wagner's 
three  concerts  were  December  26,  1862,  January  4,  11,  1863), 
Prague  (February  8,  1863),  Leningrad  (February  19,  March  6,  8, 
10,  1863).  It  was  performed  at  Moscow,  Budapest,  Prague  again, 
and  Breslau  in  1863. 

This  Prelude  is  in  reality  a  broadly  developed  overture  in  the  classic  form 
It  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  parts,  which  are  closely  knit  together. 

1.  An  initial  period,  moderato,  in  the  form  of  a  march  built  on  four  chief 
themes  combined  in  various  ways.  The  tonality  of  C  Major  is  well  maintained 

2.  A  second  period,  E  major,  of  lyrical  character,  fully  developed,  and  in  a 
way  the  centre  of  the  composition. 

3.  An  intermediate  episode  in  the  nature  of  a  scherzo,  developed  from  the 
initial  theme,  treated  in  diminution  and  in  fugued  style. 

4.  A  revival  of  the  lyric  theme,  combined  this  time  simultaneously  with  the 
two  chief  themes  of  the  first  period,  which  leads  to  a  coda  wherein  the  initial 
phrase  is  introduced  in  the  manner  of  a  stretto. 

The  opening  energetic  march  theme  serves  throughout  the  work  to  char- 
acterize the  mastersingers.  As  Wagner  said,  "The  German  is  angular  and 
awkward  when  he  wishes  to  show  his  good  manners,  but  he  is  noble  and 
superior  to  all  when  he  takes  fire."  The  theme  might  characterize  the  German 
bourgeoisie  (compare  Elgar's  theme  of  "London  Citizenship"  in  "Cockaigne"). 
Secondary  figures  are  formed  from  disintegra-ted  portions  of  this  theme. 

The  exposition  of  the  initial  theme,  with  the  first  development,  leads  to  a 
second  theme.  It  is  essentially  lyrical ;  given  at  first  to  the  flute,  it  hints  at 
the  growing  love  of  Walther  for  Eva.  Oboe,  clarinet,  and  horn  are  associated 
with  the  flute,  and  alternate  with  it  in  the  development. 

A  flourish  of  violins  leads  to  a  third  theme,  intoned  by  the  brass,  sustained 
by  harp.  This  theme  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  by  Wagner  from  the 
"Crowned  Tone"  of  Heinrich  Mugling.*  This  pompous  theme  may  be  called 
the  fanfare  of  the  corporation,  the  theme  of  the  guild,  or  the  theme  of  the 
banner,  the  emblem  of  the  corporation.  It  is  soon  combined  with  the  theme 
of  the  mastersingers,  and  at  the  conclusion  the  whole  orchestra  is  used. 

A  short  and  nervous  episode  of  eight  measures  introduces  a  series  of  modu- 
lations, which  lead  to  a  broadly  extended  melody, — the  theme  that  char- 
acterizes in  general  the  love  of  Walther  and  Eva.  Here  begins  the  second 
part  of  the  overture.  The  love  theme  after  development  is  combined  with  a 
more  passionate  figure,  which  is  used  in  the  opera  in  many  ways, — as  when 
Sachs  sings  of  the  spring;  as  when  it  is ,. used  as  an  expression  of  Walther's 
ardor  in  the  accompaniment  to  his  trial  song  in  the  first  act. 

The  tonality  of  the  first  period  is  C  major,  that  of  the  love  music  is  E  major. 
Now  there  is  an  allegretto.  "The  oboe,  in  staccato  notes,  traces  in  double 
diminution  the  theme  of  the  initial  > march ;  while  the  clarinet  and  the  bassoon 
supply  ironical  counterpoint.  The  theme  of  youthful  ardor  enters  in  conten- 
tion; but  irony  triumphs,  and  there  is  a  parody    (in  E-flat)    of  the  solemn 

*See    "Der    Meistersinger    in    Geschichte    und    Kunst,"    by    Curt    Mey    (Carlsruhe),    1892, 
pp.  56-57. 
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March  of  the  Mastersingers,  with  a  new  subject  in  counterpoint  in  the  basses. 
The  counter-theme  in  the  violoncellos  is  the  theme  which  goes  from  mouth  to 
mouth  in  the  crowd  when  Beckmesser  appears  and  begins  his  Prize  Song, — 
'What?  He?  Does  he  dare?  Scheint  mir  nicht  der  Rechtel!'  'He's  not  the 
fellow  to  do  it.'  And  this  mocking  theme  has  importance  in  the  overture ;  for 
it  changes  position  with  the  subject,  and  takes  in  turn  the  lead." 

After  a  return  to  the  short  episode,  there  is  a  thunderous  explosion.  The 
theme  of  the  mastersingers  is  sounded  by  the  brass  with  hurried  violin  figures, 
at  first  alone,  then  combined  simultaneously  with  the  love  theme,  and  with 
the  fanfare  of  the  corporation  played  scherzando  by  the  second  violins,  violas, 
and  a  portion  of  the  wood-wind.  This  is  the  culmination  of  the  overture.  The 
melodious  phrase  is  developed  broadly.  It  is  now  and  then  traversed  by  the 
ironical  theme  of  the  flouted  Beckmesser,  while  the  basses  give  a  martial 
rhythm  until  again  breaks  forth  from  the  brass  the  theme  of  the  corporation. 
The  fanfare  leads  to  a  last  and  sonorous  affirmation  of  the  Mastersinger 
theme,  which  serves  at  last  as  a  song  of  apotheosis. 


* 
* 


The  score  and  orchestral  parts  were  published  in  February,  1866. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Prelude  in  Boston  was  by  Theodore 
Thomas's  orchestra  on  December  4,  1871. 

The  Prelude  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, twMD  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  triangle,  cymbals,  harp,  and  the  usual 
strings. 

Wagner  in  his  Autobiography  tells  how  the  idea  of  "Die  Meister- 
singer"  formed  itself ;  how  he  began  to  elaborate  it  in  the  hope 
that  it  might  free  him  from  the  thrall  of  the  idea  of  "Lohengrin" ; 
but  he  was  impelled  to  go  back  to  the  latter  opera.  The  melody 
for  the  fragment  of  Sachs's  poem  on  the  Reformation  occurred  to 
him  while  going  through  the  galleries  of  the  Palais  Royal  on  his 
wray  to  the  Taverne  Anglaise.  "There  I  found  Truinet  already 
waiting  for  me  and  asked  him  to  give  me  a  scrap  of  paper  and  a 
pencil  to  jot  down  my  melody,  which  I  quietly  hummed  over  to 
him  at  the  time."  "As  from  the  balcony  of  my  flat,  in  a  sunset 
of  great  splendor,  I  gazed  upon  the  magnificent  spectacle  of 
'Golden'  Mayence,  with  the  majestic  Rhine  pouring  along  its  out- 
skirts in  a  glory  of  light,  the  prelude  to  my  'Meistersinger'  again 
suddenly  made  its  presence  closely  and  distinctly  felt  in  my  soul. 
Once  before  had  I  seen  it  rise  before  me  out  of  a  lake  of  sorrow, 
like  some  distant  mirage.  I  proceeded  to  write  down  the  prelude 
exactly  as  it  appears  to-day  in  the  score,  that  is,  containing  the 
clear  outlines  of  the  leading  themes  of  the  whole  drama." 
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(Kenmore  8431) 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 


MONDAYS 

Stein  way  Hall 
New  York  City 


STUDIO 

Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
STEINERT  HALL 

162   BOYLSTON   STREET         .         BOSTON 
Telephone  Hubbard  6677 


BARITONE 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Associate  Teacher  and  Representative  of 

FRANTZ  PROSCHOWSKI;  CHICAGO 

30  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE  Room  406 


What  is  the  Estate? 

ESTATE  ANALYSIS  has  as  its 

first  objective  that  of  establishing  the  facts  .  .  . 
answering  the  question  "What  is  the  Estate?". 
To  accomplish  this  there  is  prepared  a  Personal 
Balance  Sheet  which  gives  the  answer  to  the 
vital  questions: 

1  What  is  the  present  value  of  the 
Estate  .  .  .  the  gross  value,  and, 
(after  deducting  liabilities,)  the 
net  value? 

2  What  amount  of  the  assets  are 
readily  realizable? 

3  What  will  be  the  probable  value 
of  the  Estate  when  it  reaches  the 
beneficiaries? 

4  What  income  will  this  give  them? 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  our  booklet  "ESTATE 
ANALYSIS"  which  fully  describes  this  new  service. 

LEE,  HIGGINSON  TRUST  CO. 

50  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 
AND  AT  COPLEY  SQUARE  -  CORNER  OF  CLARENDON 


Beethoven 
festival 

by  the 

BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 
Conductor 


CONSTITUTION  HALL 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

DECEMBER  2,3,5,6,1930 


LOCAL  MANAGEMENT:  MRS.  WILSON-GREENE 
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LINCOLN 


FOR  THOSE  WHO   ACCEPT  NO   COMPROMISE 

Engineering  genius,  concentrated  on  the  purpose  to  make  as 
nearly  perfect  a  car  as  it  is  possible  to  produce,  is  constantly 
working  toward  the  perfection  of  Lincoln  design  and  perform- 
ance. No  drastic  or  spectacular  changes  are  ever  made  ex  peri' 
mentally  to  produce  "new  models. "  Perfection  in  the  Lincoln 
has  been  steadily  and  surely  achieved — step  by  step. 

Thus  Lincoln  has  naturally  become  the  choice  of  those 
who  recognize  true  fineness  and  quality — and  who  unerringly 
accept  no  compromise ! 


LINCOLN 


MOTOR 

Division  of  Ford  Motor  Compaw 


COMPANY 


WARFIELD  MOTOR  COMPANY 


1130  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Phone  Decatur  3110 


CONSTITUTION  HALL 

EIGHTEENTH  &  C  STREETS,  NORTHWEST 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY   SEASON,    1930-1931 

BEETHOVEN  FESTIVAL 
PROGRAMME 

December  2,  3,  5  and  6,  1930 


SOLOISTS 

MYRA  HESS       EFREM  ZIMBALIST       JOSEF  HOFMANN 

JEANNETTE  VREELAND        NEVADA  VAN  DER  VEER 

DAN    GRIDLEY  FRASER   GANGE 

NATIONAL  CAPITAL  ORATORIO  ASSOCIATION, 

Albert  W.  Harried,  Director 


THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

FREDERICK   P.    CABOT President 

BENTLEY  W.  WARREN Vice-President 

ERNEST  B.  DANE    Treasurer 


FREDERICK  P.  CABOT 
ERNEST  B.   DANE 
N.  PENROSE  HALLOWELL 
M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE 
JOHN  ELLERTON  LODGE 


FREDERICK    E.    LOWELL 
ARTHUR  LYMAN 
EDWARD  M.  PICKMAN 
HENRY  B.  SAWYER 
BENTLEY  W.  WARREN 


W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager 


G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manage* 
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a  harmony  of 
sound  in  an 
orchestra  I 
composition 
of  several 
parts. 


Home  becomes  a  symphony  -  all  harmony  -  when  it's  possible  for  each 
member  of  the  family  to  attend  to  his  telephone  affairs  in  quiet  and 
privacy.  In  addition"to  a*centrally  located  telephone  in  the  front  hall 
or  the  living  room  -  this  means  Extension  Telephones  all  through  the 
house  from  kitchen  to  bedroom.  Extension  Telephones  mean  so  much 
and  cost  so  little  -  just  a  trifling  amount  additional  each  month  on 
your  bill. 


THE  CHESAPEAKE  AND  POTOMAC  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 
725  13th  Street  N.  W.  MEtropolitan  9900 


The  Nlaster  of  Bonn 


iiiii 
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I 

BEETHOVEN— Bronse  by  Bourdelle 

(Courtesy  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  oj  Art,  J^.  T.) 
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LEADERSHIP 


Just  as  the  great  artists  in  their  respec- 
tive endeavors  have  reached  and  kept 
their  heights,  so  has  the  American  Secur- 
ity and  Trust  Company  attained  its  po- 
sition among  financial  institutions  as 
Washington's  Largest  Trust  Company. 

EVERY  BANKING  AND  TRUST 
SERVICE 


ERICAN  SECURITY 

*    AND     TJRUST      C  OIVfPAN"Y    ° 


15TH  AND  PENNA.  AVE. 
CAPITAL  $3,400,000  SURPLUS  $3,400,000 

Branches  : 

Central —  Northeast — 

7th  and  Mass.  Ave.  8th  and  H  Sts.  N.  E. 

Southwest —  Northwest — 

7th  and  E  Sts.  S.  W.  1140  15th  St.  N.W. 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

When  Beethoven  was  honored  the  world  over  on  the  centennial  of  his 
death  in  1927,  no  music  center  in  the  new  world  approached  in  completeness 
and  grandeur  the  Festival  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  its  own  city. 
It  has  since  been  the  ambition  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  to  repeat  the  Beethoven  Festival  in  the  capital  of  the  nation.  Until 
now,  practical  considerations  have  intervened.  The  jubilee  year  of  the  Orches- 
tra brings  the  apt  fulfillment  of  this  ambition. 
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Our  Beautiful  Eveninj 

Gowns  And  Wraps 


actually  startling  in 


»  1  »  • 


hciart  social  events  •  ♦  *  Holiday  ac- 


♦        ♦  .  ♦  1         •111  • 

♦     ♦     ♦ 


♦     ♦     »     ->     * 


s  oi  ours 


iste  in  dress 
who  always  select  here 


see  our  most  recent  arrivals 


Women  and  Misses 


JlJMUS  GtfVDfCKSL  &  Co 

F       STREET        AT       FOURTEENTH 
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On  your  way  to  the  concert 

The  Boston  Beauty 


1327  F  Street  A[.  W. 

Telephone  Metropolitan  6723 


50th  Anniversary 
Beethoven  Program 

GUARANTORS 
Mrs.  William  Butterworth, 
Mrs.  Frederick  Delano, 
Miss  A.  M.  Hegeman, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  Heurich, 
Mrs.  James  Hogan, 
Mrs.  Walter  Bruce  Howe, 
Mrs.  Demarest  Lloyd, 
Mrs.  George  Mesta, 
Mrs.  Adolph  Miller, 
Mrs.  George  Hewitt  Myers, 
Mrs.  Edwin  B.  Parker. 
Mrs.   Armistead   Peter,    3rd, 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Phipps, 

BOXHOLDERS 
Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover, 
Mrs.  Anne  Archbold, 
Miss  Mabel  Boardman, 
Mrs.  Frank  S.  Bright, 
Mrs.  William  Butterworth, 
Miss  Alice  Clapp, 
Mrs.  William  Crozier, 
Mrs.  Wilson- Greene, 
Mrs.  Lowell  Fletcher  Hobart, 
Mrs.  Beale  R.  Howard, 
Mrs.  Hennen  Jennings, 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Keep, 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Kendall, 
Mme.  Koussevitzky, 
Mrs.  Adolph  Miller, 
Mrs.  Edwin  B.  Parker, 
Mrs.  Thos.  W.  Phillips,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Ross  Thompson 


For  All  Social  Functions 

PASTRY  SHOP 

SANDWICHES 

SEVEN  VARIETIES 
45  -  60c  doz.     $3.25  -  $4.50  Per  Hundred 

806 17th  Street  N.  W.     Met.  1568 


°n 


*f-HOK£-HAM 

^CONNECTICUT  AVE.  a£  CALVEfcT 

DIN  N€  rV 

DANC€7 

Most  interesting  are  the  Dinner  Dances... 
witn  a  la  carte  service  ($1.50  per  person) 
...every  evening  from  Seven  to  Nine.  The 
Supper  Sessions  from  ten  to  one,  nfty-cent 
couvert,  excepting  Saturday,  Sunday  and 
Holidays. ..one  dollar. 

/ATUR.DAY 
NIGHT  DANCt/ 


Star  ing  with  Dinner  at  8  p.  m...  special 
dinner  Two  Dollars  per  plate,  including 
couvert... Supper  a  la  carte,  $1  couvert... 
Dinner  patrons  may  remain  and  dance 
through  the  supoer  hour  without  charge. 


:••:-■:•:>*.•:•.  Low.  E-E^.ME.V  \  NjRv.-.-.v.v.v 

*f       OR*CHE/TfcA 

PAUL    F1QE.LMAN  —  DIKECTmCr 


PHONE     ROBERT     KEHL    FOR 
RESERVATIONS     ADAMS  0700 


Enjoy  Everything 
Motoring  has  to 
offer  »  »  » 

AND  SAVE  $1000 


BUY  A 
STUDEBAKER 

♦ 

LEE  D.  BUTLER 


INCORPORATED 


1 1 32-1 1 34  Connecticut  Ave. 

Opposite  The  Mayflower 
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Adolf  Torovsky,  A.A.G.O* 

Teaching 

Piano,  Organ,  Harmony 

Studio,    Epiphany   Parish   House 

1317  G  Street  N.  W. 

Phones:  District  2635— ADams  2411 


Mme.  Louise  Coutinho 

Concert    Pianiste    in    Europe    and 
America 

Master  Pupil  of  Eugene  d* Albert 
and  Egon  Petri,  Berlin 

PHONE  COLUMBIA  8205 
<Sf iJJao      3925  McKinley  St., 
OIUQIOS  Chevy  Chase 

1809    Kalorama    Rd.,    N.    W. 


LA  SALLE  SPIER 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

Pupil  of  Rafael  Joseffy,  New  York; 
Richard  Burmeister,  Berlin.  Complete 
systematic  course  of  piano  instruction, 
including  harmony  and  ear  training  to 
highest  proficiency.  Frequent  pupils' 
recitals.     Interview   by  appointment. 

2235  Bancroft  Place  North  8572 


CHARLOTTE  KLEIN 

F.  A.  G.  O. 

RECITALS        INSTRUCTIONS 

"One     of     the     outstanding     women 
organists       of       the       country"— The 

American   Organist. 

3217  WISCONSIN  AVENUE 
Cleve.   0342 


Isabel  Garvin  Shelley 

Voice   Culture   and   Singing 

Shakespearean  and  Old 

Italian  Method 

Sight  Reading  Piano 

1824  H  ST.  N.  W.  MET.  8991 


CORNELIA  G.  HARKNESS 

Teacher  of  Voice  and  Sight  Reading 
at  Lewis  Studios  of  Voice  Culture 

Soprano  soloist  and  church  recltallst;  pupil  of  Le 
Roy  Lewis;  Graduate  of  Von  Unschuld  University 
of  Music,  and  University  School  of  Music,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan. 

Clifton  Terrace,  South  Phone  Col.  7744 


GERTRUDE  LYONS 

STUDIO 
Voice  Piano 

1325  G  Street    National  1836 

Residence:    The   Marlborough 
Met.    3819 


Myra  McCathran  Myers 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Studio  1422  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Phone  Decatur  5770 


ELSA  LOUISE  RANER 

VIOLINIST 
Pupil    of    Leopold    Auer    for 
seven  years,  and  endorsed  by 
him    as    concert    soloist    and 
teacher. 

1332  15  Street  N.  W.     North  7729 


McCALL  LANHAM 

New    York    Baritone 

Teacher  of  Singing 

Head  Voice  Dept.,  Chevy  Chase  School 

Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays  by  Appointment 
At  Washington 

Studio  1310  19th  St.      North  7305 


EULA  ALEXANDER 

Accompanist  for  Violin  and 

Vocal  Artists 

Available  for  Concerts,  Recitals  and 
Choral  Clubs.  Recital  programs  ar- 
ranged. Special  rates  for  Violin  and 
Voice    Students. 

2131  0  St  N.W.,  Apt  102        North  8263 


RUBY  SMITH  STAHL 

Director 

A  Cappella  Chorus 
SOPRANO 

Finest  European  and  American 
Training 

Musicales  Pupils  Accepted 

The  Portner  Decatur  2721 


BESSIE  N.  WILD 

Voice  Culture 
Piano  and  Harmony 

STUDIO   6824   5TH   ST., 

TAKOMA  PARK,   D.  C. 

Phone  Georgia  3233 


H.  LE  ROY  LEWIS 

Baritone 

Teacher  of  Distinctive 

Singers 

Studio's:    1406  H  Street,  N.  W. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Fiftieth  Season,  1930-1931 


Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


PERSONNEL 


VIOLINS 

Burgin,   R. 

Cherkassky,   P. 

Tapley,  R. 

Bryant,   M. 

Concert-master 

Eisler,   D. 

Thillios,   F. 

Murray,    J. 

Theodorowicz,    J. 

Hansen,    E. 

Mayer,   P. 

Beale,   M. 

Elcus,  G. 

Pinfield,    C. 

Zung,   M. 

Del    Sordo,   R. 

Kreinin,  E. 

Lauga,  N. 

Diamond,  S. 

Stonestreet,  L. 

Gundersen,  R. 

Mariotti,  V- 

Knudson,   C. 

Erkelens,  H. 

Kassman,  N. 

Fedorovsky,    P. 

Zide,    L. 

Messina,  S. 

Sauvlet,    H. 

Leveen,    P. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 

Seiniger,    S. 

Hamilton,    V. 

Leibovici,    J. 

Fiedler,  B. 

VIOLAS 

Lefranc,  J. 

Cauhape'  J. 

Grover,  H. 

Avierino,   N. 

Artieres,  L. 

Bernard,    A. 

Werner,  H. 

Gerhardt,   S. 

Four  el,  G. 

Van  Wynbergen, 

C. 

Jacob, 

Fiedler,   A. 
R. 

Deane,   C. 

VIOLONCELLOS 

Bedetti,  J. 

Barth,  C. 

Droeghmans,   H. 

Warnke,   J. 

Zighera,   A. 

Chardon,   Y. 

Stockbridge,    C. 

Fabrizio,  E. 

Langerdoen,   J. 

Marjollet,   L. 

BASSE 

Kunze,  M. 
Vondrak,  A. 
Lemaire,  J. 

Oliver,  F. 
Ludwig,  O. 

Frankel,    I. 
Girard,   H. 

Dufresne,  G. 
Moleux,  G. 
Kelley,  A. 

FLUTES 

OBOES 

CLARINETS 

BASSOONS 

Laurent,    G. 

Gillet,   F. 

Polatschek,    V. 

Laus,   A. 

Bladet,  G. 

Devergie,  J. 

Mimart,  P. 

Allard,  R. 

Amerena,   P. 

Stanislaus,   H. 

Arcieri,  E. 
Allegra,  E. 

(E-flat  Clarinet) 

Panenka,  E. 
Bettoney,   F. 

PICCOLO 

ENGLISH    HORN 

BASS    CLARINET 

CONTRA-BASSOON 

Battles,    A. 

Speyer,   L. 

Pigassou,  G. 

Piller,  B. 

HORNS 

Boettcher,   G. 

Van  Den  Berg, 

c. 

Valkenier,  W. 

Lannoye,   M. 

Pogrebniak,  S. 

Lorbeer,  H. 

Schindler,    G. 

Blot,  G. 

TRUMPETS 

TROMBONES 

TUBAS 

TIMPANI 

Mager,  G. 

Raichman,  J. 

Sidow,   P. 

Ritter,  A. 

Lafosse,  M. 

Hansotte,  L. 

Adam,   E. 

Polster,  M. 

Grundey,  T. 

Kenfield,    L. 

HARPS 

PERCUSSION 

Perret,  G. 

Adam,  E. 

Zighera,   B. 

Sternburg,    S. 

Voisin,  R. 

Caughey,  E. 

White,   L. 

Mann,    J. 

ORGAN 

CELESTA                               LIBRARIAN 

Snow, 

A.                                 Fiedler,    A. 

Rogers, 

L.    J. 
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9he 
Insignia 


of 

GoodOaste 


CHRISTMAS  GIFTS  THAT 
ARE  CONSTANT  JOYS 

r\  SOFT  glint  of  silver  in  the  candle  light; 
an  iridescent  sparkle  of  glass ;  a  snowy  gleam 
of  priceless  linens  -  these  are  the  joys  of  the 
hostess,  the  constant  admiration  of  her 
guests. 

Gladden  her  heart  at  the  Christmas  Season 
with  gifts  that  she  can  use  and  enjoy  for  all 
time.  You  will  find  them  in  the  Schmidt 
Collection.  Here  are  beautiful  things  in 
silver  and  glass  -  unique  table  decorations 
rarely  duplicated. 

For  Fifty -five  Years 

Importers  of  old  and  modern  silver.  Sheffield  plate 
old  and  modern  glass,  garnitures  and  fine  porcelains. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
8   East   48th    St. 

NEWPORT 


Boston,  Mass. 
587    Boylston   St. 

PASAUENA 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
2320    W.    7th    St. 


MAGNOLIA 


i<&(m&X 
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PROGRAMMES 

Tuesday  Evening,  December  2,  at  8:30 

Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte  No.  4,  in  G  major,  Op.  58 

I.     Allegro  moderato 
II.     Andante  con  moto 
III.     Rondo  vivace 

Symphony  No.  3  in  E  flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 
I.     Allegro  con  brio 
II.     Marcia  funebre:  Adagio  assai 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto 

Soloist 

MYRA  HESS 

Steinway  Piano 
There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  concerto 


Your  Type  Individualized  .  .  .  . 


Madame  Florenz 


Every  gown  in  this  Salon,  has 
been  carefully  selected  by 
Madame  Florenz,  with  an  in- 
dividual type  in  mind. 

Being  a  noted  stylist  she 
knows,  that  to  be  smartly 
dressed  this  season,  a  gown 
must  be  smart  for  you  indi- 


Noted  stylist  vidually . 

Only  one  model  of  a  kind  is  carried   and    you'll 
be  most  enthusiastic  about  them. 

Gowns  as  Low  as  $15  Not  More  than  $85 

MADAME  FLORENZ  -  1145   Conn.    Ave. 
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A  complete  decorating  service  awaits  you  here 


THIS  BEDROOM  group  represents 
the  utmost  in  fine  workmanship 
and  superior  quality,  the  design  being 
taked  from  Sheraton. 

The  crotch  mahogany  fronts  band- 
ed with  Satinwood  and  the  narrow  line 
inlays  add  to  the  grace  and  charm  of 
this  unusually  attractive  suite. 


JAMES  B. 

HENDERSON 

1108  G  Street,  N.  W. 
WASHINGTON 


f 


rom 
«6» 

on    .    .    ■ 

Formal  occasions  are 
most  exacting  in  the 
matter  of  dress  ...  so 
Grosner's  takes  part- 
icular pains  in  assem- 
bling the  correct  wear 
forthose  occasions 
"From  6  on".  Tux- 
edos, $34  to  $95,  Full 
Dress,  $55  and  $75- 


132,5 


STRFtT 
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Wednesday  Evening,  December  3,  at  8:30 

Overture  to  "Lenore"  No.  3,  Op.  72 

Concerto  for  Violin  in  D  major,  Op.  61 
I.     Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
II.     Larghetto 
III.     Rondo 

Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Op.  67 

I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Andante  con  moto 

III.  Allegro;  Trio 

IV.  Allegro 

Soloist 

EFREM  ZIMBALIST 

There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  concerto 


LUNCHEON ---11.30  to  3.30 
AFTERNOON  TEA  -  3.30  to  5 
DINNER 5  to  8 

Banquets,  Dinners  and  Bridge 
Parties—Selections  for  such 
parties  may  be  made  in  our 
Modernistic  Gold,  Blue  or 
Green  Rooms 

X3l)a  Ifob  ttob 

1010  F  Street  N.W. 
NAtional  5757 


Anne 
Goodhue 

TEACHER    OF 

ARTISTIC 
SINGING 

ACCORDING  TO 
NATURE'S  LAWS 


EXPERT  TRAINING 
FOR  THE  STAGE 
CONCERT,  CHURCH 
and  RADIO  SINGING 

NATIONAL  0281 
1614  K  STREET,  N.W. 
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Friday  Evening,  December  5,  at  8:30 

Overture  to  Collin's  Tragedy  "Coriolanus,"  Op.  62 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte  No.  5  in  E  flat  major,  Op.  73 

I.     Allegro 

II.     Adagio  un  poco  mosso 
III.     Rondo:  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

Symphony  No.  7  in  A  major,  Op.  92 

I.  Poco  sostenuto;  Vivace 

II.  Allegretto 

III.  Presto;  Assai  meno  presto:  Tempo  primo 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio 

Soloist 

JOSEF  HOFMANN 

Steinway    Piano    Used 
There  will  be   an   intermission  of  ten  minutes  after   the   concerto 


Claim 
Your  Share 
of  Youth 


In  the  famous  salons  of  Elizabeth  Arden,  age 
meets  its  natural  defeat.  There  is  no  guess- 
"^ '">  work — no  waste  effort.     Your  skin — your  pro- 

portions are  understandingly  studied.  Before 
a  long  mirror,  in  a  revealing  flood  of  day- 
light, the  keen-eyed  Exercise  Director  notes 
the  faults  of  your  body.  She  tells  you  frank- 
ly   "To    be    young,    your    shoulders    must    be 

M&M.  CSHH^HL  1%     ~i      straightened — your  chin  lifted — that  unlovely 

bulge  above  the  waist  must  be  flattened."    You 

can  hardly  wait  to  start  on  Miss  Arden's  blood-stirring,  youth-bringing  exercises  .  .  . 

And  your  face  ...  it  must  be  even  more  young  and  glowing  than  the  slender  body 

beneath   it.      Smooth,   fine-pored   skin  over   firm   tissues   and   taut   muscles — these   are 

youth,  these  Miss  Arden  gives  you  unerringly. 

For  an  appointment  at  your  convenience,  please  telephone  Decatur  2040. 

ELIZABETH    ARDEN 

1147  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
New  York  -  Paris  -  London  -  Berlin  -  Rome  -  Madrid. 
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A/TANY  of  the 
most  beautiful^ 
ly  gowned  women 
in  this  city  are  our 
patrons. 

They  are  living 
testimonials  to  the 
beauty  and  distino 
tion  of  our  selec^ 
tions  in  the  great 
metropolitan  marts. 


REDFERN 
FOUNDATIONS  for 

Evening 
Gowns 

Evening  gowns  will  look  their 
slim  best  over  an  exquisitely 
designed  and  dainty  Redfern 
Foundation'"SO  artfully  cut  and 
tailored  as  to  give  your  figure 
that  perfect  line  from  armpit  to 
knee  that  insures  your  looking 
smart  in  even  an  ordinary  frock. 

EXPERT  FITTERS 


1105  F  Street  N.  W. 
PHONE  NATIONAL  8225 


W    1734  N  ST.,  N.W. 

f  "JUST  REAL  GOOD  FOOT 


WoKim 


A  FEAST  OF    MUSIC 

AND 

A  FLOW  OF  SOUL  .  .  . 

such  as  the  Boston  Symphony 
is  giving  us  now,  can  only  be 
enjoyed  properly  when  one 
has  feasted  before  glowing 
open  fires  on  the  viands  that 
long  ago  made  the  Iron  Gate 
Inn  famous.  You  enter  the 
Inn  at  the  left  side  of  1734  N 
Street,  where  Gen.  Miles  used 
to  drive  out  and  in,  with  his 
famous  teams,  years  ago. 

BRIDGE  PARTIES  .  .  . 

find  nothing  more  attractive 
than  The  Hayloft,  where  one 
may  entertain  friends  at  lunch 
and  bridge  with  every  grace- 
ful adjunct  of  the  game  and 
the  meal. 


BANQUETS 


If  your  organization,  in  plan- 
ning a  banquet,  would  keep 
the  cost  within  reason  and  yet 
offer  it  amid  attractive  sur- 
roundings, The  Private  Room 
in  The  Hayloft  is  ideal.  The 
manager  or  hostess  will  glad- 
ly discuss  the  details. 

GROUP  MEETINGS  . 

The  Iron  Gate  Inn  has  sub- 
limated quiet  and  composure. 
In  the  private  room,  one  may 
meet,  and  have  luncheon,  din- 
ner or  tea  during  the  meeting. 
We  invite  you  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  warmth 
and  cheer  of  Iron  Gate  Inn 
.  .  .  and  there's  no  time  like 
the    present ! 


Luncheon,     12:30    to     3 

50c  to  $1.25 

Dinner,   5    to    8    P.  M. 

$1.00    and   $1.25 

Sunday  Dinner,  2  to  8, 

$1.00  and  $1.25 
Sunday    Supper,   6   to   8 

75  cents 

Tea  Every   Day,  3  to  5 

P.  M.,   50c   and    Up 

Also  A  la  Carte  Service 

DECATUR  4099 
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17  th  Cafeteria 


Washington-DC 

724  17th  St.  N.  W. 


One  Block  West  of  the 
White  House 


Home  Cooking . 


OK9 


Breakfast  ....  7:30-11:45 
Luncheon  (50c)  11:45-2:00 
Dinner  (65c)  .  .  .  4:30-7:30 

ALSO  A  LA  CARTE 


THE  DRESS  OXFORD 

The  new  Harvard  has  a  modern  air.  Its 
smartness  suggests  the  inbuilt  quality  that 
keeps  it  looking  new  and  trim,  after  fre- 
quent  wear  ...  A  J  £/  M  model  with  nar- 
row plain  toe,  in  lustrous  patent  coltskin. 

StMier(&Little 

yj  INCORPORATED 

Dosirdble  Ste$  and  Iteiecy 

6  07  13*h  Street 

(Between  F b-G  Streets) 
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Saturday  Afternoon,  December  6,  at  3 
Symphony  No.  1  in  C  major,  Op.  21 

I.  Adagio  molto;  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Andante  cantabile  con  moto 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegro  molto  e  vivace;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Adagio;  Allegro  molto  e  vivace 

Symphony  No.  9,  in  D  minor,  with  final  chorus  on  Schiller's  Ode 
to  Joy,  Op.  125 

I.  Allegro,  ma  non  troppo,  un  poco  maestoso 

II.  Molto  vivace:  Presto 

III.  Adagio  molto  e  cantabile 

IV.  Presto 

Allegro  assai 

Presto 

Baritone  Recitative 

Quartet  and  Chorus:  Allegro  assai 

Tenor  Solo  and  Chorus:  Allegro  assai  vivace,  alia  marcia 

Chorus:     Allegro  assai 
Chorus:     Andante  maestoso 

Adagio,  ma  non  troppo,  ma  divoto 

Allegro  energico,  sempre  ben  marcato 

Quartet  and  Chorus:   Allegro  ma  non  tanto;   Prestissimo 

Soloists 

Jeannette  Vreeland,  Soprano  Dan  Gridley,  Tenor 

Nevada  Van  Der  Veer,  Contralto     Fraser  Gange,  Bass 

Intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  First  Symphony 

W.  H.  Brennan,  Manager  G.  E.  Judd,  Assistant  Manager 

Local  Management,  Mrs.  Wilson-Greene 


MYRON 

W. 

WHITNEY 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Studio:  1618  H  Street  N 

.  W. 

Phone  NAtional  8853 
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PROGRAMME    NOTES 
By  Philip  Hale 

Overture  to  "Coriolanus,"  Op.  62  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827) 

The  original  manuscript  of  the  overture  bears  this  inscription:  "Overtura 
(zum  Trauerspiel  Coriolan)  composta  da  L.  v.  Beethoven,  1807."  The  words 
in  parentheses  are  crossed  out.  The  overture  was  published  in  1808:  "Ouver- 
ture  de  Coriolan,  Tragedie  de  M.  de  Collin,  etc.,  composee  et  dediee  a  Monsieur 
de  Collin,  etc."  The  other  compositions  of  1807  were  the  first  Mass  in  C,  the 
overture  to  "Leonore-Fidelia,"  No.  1,  which  was  published  as  Op.  138,  the 
Fifth  Symphony,  the  ariette,  'Tn  questa  tomba,"  the  violin  concerto  changed 
into  a  pianoforte  concerto,  and  probably  the  violoncello  sontata,  Op.  69. 

The  tragedy  by  Heinrich  Joseph  von  Collin1  was  produced  November 
24,  1802,  with  entr'actes  arranged  from  Mozart's  music  to  'Tdomeneo"  by  the 
Abbe  Stadler.  It  was  afterwards  revived  with  Lange  as  the  hero  and  played 
often  until  March  3,  1805.  From  that  date  to  the  end  of  October,  1809,  there 
was  only  one  performance  of  the  tragedy,  and  that  was  on  April  24,  1807. 
Thayer  concludes  that  the  overture  was  not  written  for  this  performance,  be- 
cause the  overture  had  been  played  at  two  concerts  in  March.  These  concerts 
were  at  the  palace  of  Prince  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna,  and  only  pieces  by  Beethoven 
were  performed,  the  first  four  symphonies,  the  "Coriolanus"  overture,  a  piano- 
forte concerto,  and  airs  from  "Fidelio."  The  overture  was  criticised  most 
favorably  in  the  Journal  des  Luxus  und  der  Moden  and  Cotta's  Morgenblatt  as 
a  "new   work."     A   correspondent   of   the   Allgemeine  Musik  Zeitung   wrote, 

"According  to  the  inscription,  the  overture  was  intended  for  Collin's  'Corio- 

Ij  ■>■> 
anus. 

Thayer  adds:  "How  nobly  Beethoven  comprehended  the  character  of 
Coriolanus  has  long  been  known;  but  how  wonderfully  the  overture  fits  in  the 
play  can  be  judged  properly  only  by  those  who  have  read  Collin's  nearly  for- 
gotten play,"  and  he  says  in  a  footnote:  "The  author,  from  boyhood  a  reader 
of  Shakespeare's  'Coriolanus,'  remembers  well  the  dissatisfaction  he  experienced 
when  he  first  heard  Beethoven's  overture;  it  did  not  seem  to  him  to  fit  the  sub- 
ject.    When  he  read  Collin's  play,  his  discontent  turned  into  wonder." 

Beethoven  knew  the  Coriolanus  presented  by  Plutarch  as  well  as  the 
Coriolanus  of  Shakespeare  and  Collin.  One  might  say  that  the  character  of 
Coriolanus  was  in  certain  ways  sympathetic  to  him;  and  some  may  wonder  at 
Thayer's  dissatisfaction.     Wagner  had  no  though  of  Collin,  when  he  wrote — 

"If  we  recall  to  mind  the  impression  made  upon  us  by  the  figure  of 
Coriolanus  in  Shakespeare's  drama,  and  from  all  the  details  of  the  complicated 
plot  first  single  that  which  lingered  with  us  through  its  bearing  on  the  prin- 
cipal character,  we  shall  see  one  solitary  shape  loom  forth:  the  defiant  Corio- 
lanus in  conflict  with  his  inmost  voice,  that  voice  which  only  speaks  the  more 
unsilenceably   when    issuing   from   his   mother's   mouth;    and   for   the  dramatic 

'Collin  (1771-1811)  was  jurist  and  poet.  In  1803  he  was  ennobled;  in  1809  he  became 
Court.  Councillor.  Otlur  tragedies  by  him  were  "Regulas,"  "Polyxena."  Beethoven  in  1807 
was  expecting  B  libretto  from  him.  Collin  tried  "Macbeth,"  Tasso's  "Jerusalem  Delivered," 
and   a    "Bradamante"   to  which    J.   F.   Reichardt  set   music    (Vienna.   1808). 
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No  matter  how 
good  the  orches- 
tra, it  needs  a  good 
conductor.  And 
no  matter  how 
good  the  car,  it 

needs 
AMOCO  -  GAS. 


minus 
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development  there  will  remain  but  that  voice's  victory  over  pride,  the  break- 
ing of  the  stubbornness  of  a  nature  strong  beyond  all  bounds.  For  his  drama 
Beethoven  chooses  nothing  but  these  two  chief  motives,  which  make  us  feel 
more  surely  than  all  abstract  exposition  the  inmost  essence  of  that  pair  of  char- 
acters. Then  if  we  devoutly  follow  the  movement  developing  solely  from  the 
opposition  of  these  two  motives  in  strict  accordance  with  their  musical  char- 
acter, and  allow  in  turn  the  purely  musical  detail  to  work  upon  us — the  lights 
and  shades,  the  meetings  and  partings  of  these  two  motives — we  shall  at  like 
time  be  following  the  course  of  a  drama  whose  own  peculiar  method  of  ex- 
pression embraces  all  that  held  our  interest,  the  complex  plot  and  clash  of 
minor  characters,  in  the  acted  work  of  the  playwright.  What  gripped  us  there 
as  an  action  set  immediately  before  us,  almost  lived  through  by  ourselves,  we 
here  receive  as  inmost  kernel  of  that  action;  there  set  forth  by  characters 
with  all  the  might  of  nature-forces,  it  is  here  just  as  sharply  limned  by  the 
musician's  motives,  identical  in  inmost  essence  with  the  motives  at  work  in 
those  characters."      (English  by  W.  Ashton  Ellis.) 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bas- 
soons, two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

Wagner  believed  the  overture  to  be  a  tone  picture  of  the  scene  in  the 
Volscian  camp,  before  the  gates  of  Rome,  between  Coriolanus,  Volumnia,  and 
Virgilia,  ending  with  the  death  of  the  hero. 

The  overture  was  played  in  Boston,  April  19,  1851,  at  a  concert  given  in 
the  Melodeon  by  C.  C.  Perkins,  and  the  programme  stated  that  the  performance 
was  the  first  in  America.  Mr.  Perkins's  second  symphony  was  played  at  this 
concert,  and  Adelaide  Phillips,  Messrs.  Kreissmann,  August  and  Wulf  Fries,  and 
Mr.  Perabeau  (sic)  were  the  soloists. 


Concerto  No.  5,  E-flat,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  Op.  73, 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827) 

Beethoven,  having  made  some  sketches  in  1808,  wrote  this  concerto  in 
1809  at  Vienna.  The  town  was  occupied  by  the  French  from  May  12  to 
October  14.  Other  works  of  the  year  were  the  String  Quartet  in  E-flat,  Op. 
74,  the  Sonata  in  E-flat,  Op.  &la,  Sonata,  F-sharp  major.  Op.  78,  a  march  for 
a  military  band,  some  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs.  It  was  in  1809  that 
Joseph  Haydn  died. 

The  autograph  bears  this  inscription:  "Klavier  Konzert  1809  von 
LvBthvn."  The  concerto  was  published  in  February,  1811,  and  the  title  read  as 
follows:  "Grand  concerto  pour  le  Pianoforte  avec  accompagnement  de 
l'orchestre  compose  et  dedie  a  Son  Altesse  Imperiale  Roudolphe  Archi-Duc 
d'Autriche,1  etc.;  par  L.  v.  Beethoven  CEuv.  73." 

It  is  said  that  the  first  public  performance  of  which  there  is  any  record 
was  at  Leipsic  on  November  28,  1811.  It  is  also  stated  that  this  performance 
was  late  in  1810.  The  pianist  was  Friedrich  Schneider.2  The  Allgemeine  Musik 
T^eitunz  described  the  concerto  as  "without  doubt  one  of  the  most  original, 


'Beethoven  wrote  to  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  on  August  21,  1810,  a  long  letter  in  which  he 
naid :  "There  is  nothing  smaller  than  our  great  folk,  but  I  made  an  exception  in  favor  of  the 
circhdulccs  " 

2Johann  Christian  Friedrich  Schneider,  organist,  pianist,  composer,  teacher  (1786-1853).  He 
was  busy  as  organist,  pianist,  and  conductor  at  Leipsic  from  1807  till  1821,  when  he  settled 
at  Dessau,  where  he  died. 
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THE  WILLARD 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  at  14th  and  F  Streets 

Unexcelled  Cuisine 
World  Renowned  Chef 

SPECIAL  LUNCHEONS 

Crystal  Room $1.50 

Coffee  Shop $1.00 

SPECIAL  DINNERS 

Crystal  Room $2.50 

Coffee  Shop $1.25 

A  La  Carte  Service 

All  Day  and 

Evening 

Moderate  Prices 


The  Master 

School  of  the 

Piano 

Grace  G.  Gilchrist 

Director 

Gustav  G.  Weckel 

Assistant  Director 

Master  lessons  on  the 
piano  for  beginners,  artist- 
students  and  professionals. 

1006  F  St.  N.W. 

National  5436 


WlLUlAAAS 


JTL-BUPNE^' 

ARE- 
CAREFREE 
ECONOMICAL 
CLEAN 
PRACTICAL 

Over  100,000 
In  Use 

Terms  if 
Desired 

Enquire 
NOW 


DOMESTtWiERVlCE 

i706coHN.Avnf  ^  pot^QIS 

AVM  .H.OO  T  tO.  I  E  B  «/**%&$$£ 


SAVE  MONE YON  STORAGE.  CALL 

SMITH'S 
Fl  RE-PROOF 
TORAGE 

LOCAL  a  LONG  DISTANCE  MOVING 
AGENTS    ALLIED   VAN    LINES 


RUGS 


WASHED 

CLEANED 

COLD        F  gHf)   g! 
STORAGE  g  PUL 

PHONES  NORTH  3342-33-43 
1313  YOU  STREET,  N.  W, 
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imaginative,  effective,  but  most  difficult  of  all  existing  concertos."  Schneider, 
it  seems,  played  "with  soul"  as  well  as  force,  and  the  orchestra  accompanied 
remarkably,  for  "it  respected  and  admired  composer,  composition  and  pianist." 
The  first  performance  with  which  Beethoven  was  concerned  was  at  Vienna 
on  February  12,  1812,  when  Karl  Czerny  (1791-1857)  was  the  pianist.  The 
occasion  was  a  singular  sort  of  entertainment.  Theodor  Korner,  who  had  been 
a  looker-on  in  Vienna  only  for  a  short  time,  wrote  home  on  February  15: 
"Wednesday  there  took  place  for  the  benefit  of  the  Charitable  Society  of  Noble 
Ladies3  a  concert  and  a  representation  of  three  pictures  after  Raphael,  Pous- 
sin,  and  Troyes,  as  Goethe  describes  them  in  his  'Elective  Affinities.'  A  new 
concerto  by  Beethoven  for  the  pianoforte  did  not  succeed";  but  Castelli's 
"Thalia"  gave  as  the  reason  of  this  failure  the  unwillingness  of  Beethoven,  "full 
of  proud  self-confidence,"  to  write  for  the  crowd.  "He  can  be  understood  and 
appreciated  only  by  the  connoisseurs,  and  one  cannot  reckon  on  their  being 
in  a  majority  at  such  an  affair."  Thayer  moralizes  on  this  statement.  "The 
trills  of  Miss  Sessi'  and  Mr.  Siboni'  and  Mayseder's  Variations  on  the  March 
from  'Aline'6  were  appropriate  to  the  occasion  and  the  audience."  He  might 
have  added  with  reference  to  this  concerto  the  line  of  Burns,  slightly  altered: — 

"Compar'd  with  this,  Italian  trills  are  tame." 

The   programme   of    this   entertainment    is   as   follows: — 

1.  Overture     Cartellierf 

2.  Raphael's  "Queen  of  Sheba  doing  Homage  to  King  Solomon.'* 

3.  Scene  and  Aria  from  "Adelasia  ed  Aleramo"    Mayr1 

(Sung  by  Ther.  Sessi,  her  first  appearance.) 

4.  Grand    New    Concerto    for    Planoforte,    dedicated    to    Archduke 

Rudolph  by  Louis  van  Beethoven,  played  by  Carl  Cserny   (sic). 

5.  Poussin's  "Esther  Fainting  Before  King  Ahasuerus." 

6.  Aria  from   "Debora  e  Sisera"    Guglielm? 

(Sung  by  Mr.  Siboni) 

7.  Variations  for  Violin  on  the  March  from  "Aline"     Maiseder  (sic) 

(Played  by  Mayseder) 

3The  title  of  this  society  was  "Gesellschaft  adelicher  Frauen  zur  Beforderung  des  Guten  and 
Nutzlichen." 

*There  were  four  distinguished  sisters  by  the  name  of  Sessi.  Marianne  (1776-1847)  was. 
perhaps,  the  most  famous,  and  she  was  applauded  in  many  cities,  although  the  Earl  of  Mount 
Edgcumbe  heard  her  in  London  in  1815,  and  wrote:  "The  first  woman,  Sessi,  was  somewhat 
of  a  singer,  with  whom,  though  it  was  difficult  to  find  fault,  it  was  equally  so  to  be  pleased." 
The  oboist  Parke  admitted  that  her  voice  was  "clear  and  powerful,  its  compass  was  extensive, 
and  her  style  tasteful ;  but  she  sang  without  expression."  Marianne  married  a  rich  grocer 
named  Natorp.  Imperatrice  (1784-1808)  married  an  army  officer,  Baron  von  Natorp,  brother 
of  the  grocer.  Caroline  sang  at  Naples.  Anna  Maria  (1790-1864)  began  her  career  at  Vienna 
about  1811,  and  afterward  was  known  on  the  stage  as  Neumann-Sessi.  This  debutante  was 
probably  Maria  Theresa  Sessi.  She  was  of  another  family,  and  began  her  career  at  Parma  in 
1805  ;  and  on  December  26  of  that  year  she  appeared  at  La  Scala,  Milan.  She  went  to  Vienna, 
afterward  to  cities  of  Poland  and  Russia,  and  from  1835  to  1837  she  sang  again  in  Italy,  but 
without  conspicuous  success. 

^Giuseppe  Siboni,  celebrated  tenor,  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1782.  He  was  for  a  long  time 
at  the  opera-house  in  Prague.     He  died  at  Copenhagen  in   1839. 

'Joseph  Mayseder,  violinist  and  composer  (1780-1863),  was  born  at  Vienna,  and  he  died 
there.  He  seldom  gave  concerts,  and  he  never  went  on  tours;  yet,  as  a  virtuoso,  he  was  ad- 
mired by  Paganini.  There  were  several  operas  founded  on  the >  story  of  Aline  Queen  of 
Golconda.     The  most  famous  were  by  Monsigny    (1766),    Berton    (1803).    Boieldieu    (1808),   Doni- 

''Casimir    Anton    Cartellieri    (1772-1807).    composer    and    chapel-master    to    Prince    Lobkowit/. 

^"Adela^^ed  Aleramo,"  opera  by  G.  S.  Mayr  (1763-1845),  was  produced  at  La  Scala, 
Milan.   December  26.    1X06,   when   Sessi   took   a   part. 

B"Debor8    e    Sisera."    oratorio    (1794),    by    Pietro   Guglielmi    (1<2,     (?)      1804). 
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K  v'*                                                                                                      '■■■%■. jBL 

What   Paderewski   says    of 
Stojowski: 

Extraordinary  virtuoso,  a 
wonderful  musician,  he  has 
done  me  the  honor  of  adopt- 
ing my  style  of  playing,  so 
that  when  I  hear  his  pupils 
play  I  have  the  impression 
of  listening  to  my  own 

^HL     itkjflH 

pupils. 

I.  J.  Paderewski. 

The  Washington  College 
of  Music  in  its  27th   year 
with  the  most  distinguished 
faculty  in  the  history  of  the 
school  announces  the  first 
visit  of  Mr.  Sigismund  Sto- 
jowski as  guest  teacher  on 
Tuesday  and   Wednesday, 
the  25th  and  26th  of  No- 
vember. 

Dormitories      Year  Book 

Siwder(&Litile 

tjf  INCORP0RATF0 

Datable  Ste$  and  ffaiery 

607  I3*h  Street 

(Between  Ft-G  Streets) 


EXQUISITE . .  . 

EVENING  SLIPPERS 

...  OF  IMPORTED  MATERIALS 

Many  can  be  tinted  to  match  gowns. 


NEW  MODERATE  PRICES 

Snyder  &  Little  have  graced  their  new  store, 
607  13th    St.,   with    footwear   most   alluring 

DAY  FOOTWEAR  .  .  .  $12.50  &  $13.50 
EVENING  SLIPPERS  .  .   $12.50  to  $14.00 

The  "Gordon"  hosiery  in  gift  boxes  $1  35  &$  1.65 
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8.  Duet  from  "Adelasia  ed  Aleramo"   Mayr 

(Sung  by  Sessi  and  Siboni) 

9.  Franz    de    Troyes's    "The    Arrest    of    Haman    by    Command    of 

Ahasuerus  in  the  Presence  of  Esther." 

The  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Allgemeine  Muslk  Zeitung  wrote  that 
the  extravagant  length  of  the  concerto  diminished  the  total  effect  which  the 
"noble  production  of  the  mind"  would  otherwise  have  made.  As  for  Czerny, 
"he  played  with  much  accuracy  and  fluency,  and  showed  that  he  has  it  in  his 
power  to  conquer  the  greatest  difficulties."  But  the  correspondent  wished 
that  there  had  been  greater  purity  in  his  performance,  a  finer  contour. 

The  tableaux  pleased  mightily,  and  each  one  was  repeated. 

The  concerto  was,  no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Apthorp  said,  called  the  "Emperor" 
"from  its  grand  dimensions  and  intrinsic  splendor."  The  orchestral  part  is 
scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

Beethoven  sketched  in  1815  a  pianoforte  concerto  in  D,  but  the  sketch  was 
never  completed.  He  also  in  that  year  worked  on  sketches  for  a  symphony  in 
B  minor,  several  fugues,  "besides  experimenting  with  the  opera  'Bacchus.'  "u 

"The  libretto  was  by  Rudolph  Berge.  "It  seems  likely  that  Beethoven  gave  some  thought 
to  the  opera  and  experimented  with  some  themes.^  There  are  interesting  notes  on  a  work  with 
a  classical  subject,  the  words  apparently  the  beginning  of  an  invocation  to  Pan,  in  a  sketch- 
book of  1815.  .  .  .  'Throughout  the  opera  probably  dissonances,  unresolved  or  very  differently, 
as-  over-refined  music  cannot  be  thought  of  in  connection  with  those  barbarous  times.'  " — Thayer- 
Krehbiel. 


When  the 
audience  is  viewed 
as  critically  as  the  artist 

Tolmanized  Shirts  allow 
their  wearers  to  withstand 
critical  gaze  unflinchingly. 
They  are  repeatedly  re- 
turned to  you  lustrous 
white  and  unshrunken. 

Tolman  Zoric  cleaning  is 
the  magic  method  that 
keeps  exquisite  evening 
gowns  fresh  and  lovely  as 
th    day  they  were  created. 

F.  W.  MacKENZIE,  President 


7& 


e  TOIMAN  LAUNDRT 

METROPOLITAN  0071-72-73 
Corner  6th  and  C  Sts.  N.  W. 
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ADOLF 

1313  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Smart  Apparel 

For  Ladies 
and  Misses 


Captain 
Henry  H.  Woodhouse 

Interior  Decorator 

Draperies  and  Furniture 

1214  Connecticut  Ave. 

Phone  North  6611 

Antiques  Restored 


Mis.  Wilson-Greene  Announces 

FRITZ 

KREISLER 

VIOLINIST 
Carl  Lamson,  Accompanist 

CONSTITUTION  HALL 

Thursday  Afternoon,  Dec.  1 1 
at  4:30  o'clock 

Seats  now  on  sale  at  Mrs  Wilson- 
Greene's  Concert  Bureau,   in 
Droop's,  1 300  G  Street,  N.  W. 
District  6493 


OLNEY,  MARYLAND 

Luncheon  •   Tea  O  Dinner 
Have  You  Played  At  Our 

BRIDGE  TEAS? 
Wednesdays,  2:30  P.  M. 

Under  direction  of  Mrs.  Barre 
Certified  Pupil  of  Work  and  Whitehead 

$i  per  person  includes  afternoon  tea 
and  personal  coaching.  Reservations 
should  be  made  for  full  tables  of  four 

12  miles  north  of  Washington,  Route  28, 

out  Georgia  Avenue  Extended. 

Open  Daily,  Noon  to  8:30  P.  M.         Ashton  133 


ANTIQUE 

H^are  Jewels 

^Diamonds 

Precious  Stones 

[COLLECTIONS  RE-SOLD] 

Commissions  from  Connoisseurs 
solicited  for  the  purchase  of  rare 
and  unusual  antiques  in  furni- 
ture, mirrors,  silver  and  brass. 
A  superb  assortment  is  now 
available. 

A.  F.  ARNOLD 

1323  G  Street  National  8173 


GILLESPIE'S 

1 31 5  Conn.  Ave. 


Offering  the  Original  and  Interesting, 
in  a  complete  display  of  Gifts  for 
Christmas.    Cards  and  Wrappings.    -:- 

Just  above  the  Mayflower 
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On  July  2,  1810,  Beethoven  wrote  the  publishers  Breitkopf  and  Hartel 
demanding  an  honorarium  of  250  florins  for  works  that  he  specified:  the  first 
installment  sent  contained  Op.  75,  82,  83;  in  the  second,  he  wrote,  would 
be  a  piano  concerto  in  E-flat  major. 

Beethoven  apparently  never  played  this  concerto  in  public.  "His  astonish- 
ing playing  in  the  concert  of  December,  1808 — which  completed  full  30  years 
since  his  appearance  in  Cologne  as  a  prodigy — proved  to  be,  as  it  happened,  the 
splendid  close  of  his  career  as  a  virtuoso.  He  had  surely  earned  the  right  to 
retire  and  leave  that  field  to  his  pupils,  of  whom  Baroness  Ertmann  and  Carl 
Czerny  were  preeminent  as  performers  of  his  music.  In  the  more  private  con- 
certs he  had  already  long  given  place  to  the  Baroness;  and  now  Czerny  began 
to  take  it  before  the  public,  even  to  the  extent  of  introducing  his  last  new 
composition  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra"  (the  5th  concerto). — Thayer- 
Krehbiel. 

Symphony,  A  major,  No.  7,  Op.  92 Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16   (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827) 

The  first  sketches  of  this  symphony  were  probably  made  before  1811  or 
even  1810.  Several  of  them  in  the  sketch  book  that  belonged  to  Gustave 
Petter  of  Vienna  and  was  analyzed  by  Nottenbohm,  were  for  the  first  move- 
ment.1 Two  sketches  for  the  famous  Allegretto  are  mingled  with  phrases  of 
the  Quartet  in  C  major,  Op.  59,  No.  3,  dedicated  in  1818  to  Count  Rasou- 
movsky.  One  of  the  two  bears  the  title:  "Anfang  Variations."  There  is  a 
sketch  for  the  Scherzo,  first  in  F  major,  then  in  C  major,  with  the  indication: 
"Second  part."  Another  sketch  for  the  Scherzo  bears  a  general  resemblance  to 
the   beginning   of    the    "Dance   of    Peasants"    in   the    Pastoral    Symphony,    for 

iSee  the  Thayer-Krehbiel   "Life  of  Beethoven,"   Vol.    II,   pp.    151,   152. 


Tone  Blending — 

I~~|ELICATE   threads   of   melody   are   skill- 
-IS  fully  blended  to  make  a  classic  in  music. 
And  in  the  best  coffee  we  quickly  detect  the 
blending     of     many 
classic  qualities  that 
distinguish     its     fla- 
vor— such     as    mel- 
lowness,       richness, 
smoothness  and 
strength  in 


Browning  &  Haines 

Charming 

Coffee 
33c  lb. 
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THE   RIGGS 

NATIONAL 

BANK 

COMPLETE  BANKING 

and 

TRUST  SERVICE 

Seven  Convenient  Locations 

MAIN  OFFICE 
1503   Pennsylvania  Ave.   N.  W. 

BRANCHES 

Wisconsin  Ave.  &  M  Street 
14th  Street  &  Park  Road 
18th  Street  &  Columbia  Road 
1913  Massachusetts  Ave.  N.  W. 
7th  &  Eye  Streets  N.  W. 
Wisconsin  Ave.  &  Warren  St. 

Resources  over  $60,000,000 


LIEBSTER 

FINE    FURS 

716  13th  Street 

QUALITY 
FURS 

for  over  40  years 

1930  brings 
the  most  interesting  styles 
and  values  in  the  history  of 
Furs.  Fitted  and  semi-fitted 
Lines,  Flares  and  other  de- 
tail add  much  grace  to 
the  new  models.    »     »     » 
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Hotel 

Washington 

Announces 

SPECIAL 
LUNCHEON 

Served  from  11:30  to  2:30  p.m. 

at  $1.25 


SPECIAL 
DINNER 

Served  from  5:30  to  8:30  p.m. 

at  $2.50 

Also  A  La  Carte  Service 
in  the 

MAIN  DINING 
ROOM 

LOBBT  FLOOR 


COFFEE 
SHOPPE 

Special  Luncheon,  75c 

Special  Club  Dinner,  $1.25 

Open  6:00  a.m.  to  midnight 


EHTRAHCE  THROUGH 

HOTEL  LOBBT  OR 

PEHHA.  AVE. 

S.  E.  BONNEVILLE,  Managing  Director 
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•  • 

OVER  A 

THIRD 

OF  A 

CENTURY 

WITHOUT 

A 

LOSS 

•  • 

INVEST  IN   r(J7          FIRST 
OUR         *5/o    MORTGAGES 

B.    F.    SAUL   CO. 

925  Fifteenth  Street  N.  W. 

NAtional  2100 

Automobile  Insurance   Fire  Insurance 

Managers  of  Estates  and  Rental  Properties 

which  reason  it  was  rejected.  In  one  of  the  sketches  for  the  Finale.  Bee- 
thoven wrote:  "Goes  at  first  in  F-sharp  minor,  then  in  C-sharp  minor."  He 
preserved  this  modulation,  but  did  not  use  the  theme  to  which  the  indication 
was  attached.  Another  motive  in  the  Finale  as  sketched  was  the  Irish  air, 
"Nora  Creina,"  for  which  he  wrote  an  accompaniment  at  the  request  of 
George  Thomson,  the  collector  of  Scottish,  Welsh,  and  Irish  melodies. 

Thayer  states  that  Beethoven  began  the  composition  of  the  Seventh 
Symphony  in  the  spring  of  1812.  Prod'homme  believes  that  the  work  was 
begun  in  the  winter  of  1811-12. 

The  autograph  manuscript  that  belongs  to  the  Mendelssohn  family  of 
Berlin  bears  the  inscription:  "Sinfonie.  L.  v.  Bthvn  1812  13ten  M."  A 
bundering  binder  cut  the  paper  so  that  only  the  first  line  of  the  M  is  to  be 
seen.  There  has,  therefore,  been  a  dispute  whether  the  month  was  May,  June, 
or  July.  Beethoven  wrote  to  Varena  on  May  8,  1812:  "I  promise  you  im- 
mediately a  wholly  new  symphony  for  the  next  Academy,  and,  as  I  now  have 
opportunity,  the  copying  will  not  cost  you  a  heller."  He  wrote  on  July  19: 
"A  new  symphony  is  now  ready.  As  the  Archduke  Rudolph  will  have  it  copied 
you  will  be  at  no  expense  in  the  matter."  It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
symphony  was  completed  May  13,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  performed 
at  a  concert  at  Whitsuntide. 

Other  works  composed  in  1812  were  the  Eighth  Symphony,  a  pianoforte 
trio  in  one  movement  (B-flat  major),  three  Equale  for  trombones,  the  sonata 
in  G  major  for  pianoforte  and  violin,  Op.  96,  and  some  of  the  Irish  and  "Welsh 
melodies  for  Thomson. 


All  Branches 

of  Beauty 

Culture 


NEW  YORK 


£ 


The  Home  of  Scientific  Permanent 

Waving  Individual  Styles  of 

Human  Hair  Goods. 


Established  1888 

525  THIRTEENTH  STREET  N.  W. 

Telephone  National  8014 

Under  Supervision  of  Mr.  Sara 

GT  V 


We  Specialize 

in  Wigs  for 

all  Occasions 


/ASHINGTON 
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Ladies  Tailoring 
Fur  Storage  and  Repairs 


FUR  SHOP 

Specializing  in 
Fur  Garments 
Made  to  Order 

1617  Connecticut  Avenue 
Washington,  D.  C. 

PHONE  NORTH  3292 


\Me/zk) 


INCORPORATED 


WASHINGTON'S 

FOREMOST 

CLEANERS  and 

DYERS 


Known  as  the  best 
theatrical  cleaners 
from  coast  to  coast 


826  TWELFTH  ST.,  N.  W. 

NATIONAL  2021-2022 


Established  1889 


FLOWERS 

THE  GIFT  OF  BEAUTY 
and  UNDERSTANDING 

We  take  pride  in  offering  you  an 
individualized    flower    service 
the  modern  mode      3$? 


Washington,  D.  C. 


1212  i  5016 

F  Street  N.  W.  Conn.  Ave. 

Tel.  Nat.  4276  Tel.  Cle.   1226 

3103  1102 

14th  St.  N.  W.  Conn.  Ave. 

Tel.  Col.  3103       I       Tel.  Dec.  3146 

Members  of  Florist  Telegraph 

Delivery  Association 


When 

a  friend  visits  you 

dine  at 

THE  ALLIES  INN 

1703  New  York  Ave.  N.  W. 

Just  a  step  from  State.  War  and  Navy  Bldg., 

Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  Pan   American  and 

other  famous  Government  Buildings 

Breakfast  i  .  Sunday  and 

Luncheon     /   \ jBfeOV^^sV  «^      «»~»:~..«... 

11  45  to  2    ^-   ^■"BBBpfeVW^'^  JSS^.     continuous 

4.45To7.15  fBr     ^^      12.30  to  7.30 

Ideal  For  Tourists    Guest  Rooms  Available 
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lMwm£%  f^nai1  Wmwm9  <S<sw<tls  and  Silver- 
wsup®  dkcpisist  Theft,  IL©ss  or  Fire 

THE  RATES  ARE  EXCEPTIONALLY  LOW  FOR  THE 
PROTECTION  OFFERED.     FOR  DETAILS  APPLY  TO 

INCORPORATED 

1321   CONNECTICUT  AVE.  DEcatur  3600 


The  score  of  the  Symphony  was  dedicated  to  the  Count  Moritz  von 
Fries  and  published  in  1316.  The  edition  for  the  pianoforte  was  dedicated 
to  the  Tsarina  Elizabeth  Alexievna  of  All  the  Russias. 

The  Seventh  and  Eight  Symphonies  were  probably  played  over  for  the 
first  time  at  the  Archduke  Rudolph's  in  Vienna  on  April  20,  1813.  Beethoven 
in  the  same  month  vainly  endeavored  to  produce  them  at  a  concert.  The  first 
performance  of  the  Seventh  was  at  Vienna  in  the  large  hall  of  the  University, 
on  December  8,  1813. 

Malzel,  the  famous  maker  of  automata,  exhibited  in  Vienna  during  the 
winter  of  1812-13  his  automatic  trumpeter  and  panharmonicon.  The  former 
played  a  French  cavalry  march  with  calls  and  tunes;  the  latter  was  composed  of 
the  instruments  used  in  the  ordinary  military  band  of  the  period, — trumpets, 
drums,  flutes,  clarinets,  oboes,  cymbals,  triangle,  etc.  The  keys  were  moved 
by  a  cylinder.  Overtures  by  Handel  and  Cherubini  and  Haydn's  Military 
Symphony  were  played  with  ease  and  precision.  Beethoven  planned  his  "Wel- 
lington's Sieg,"  or  "Battle  of  Vittoria,"  for  this  machine.  Malzel  made  ar- 
rangements for  a  concert, — a  concert  "for  the  benefit  of  Austrian  and  Bavarian 
soldiers  disabled  at  the  battle  of  Hanau."" 

The  arrangements  for  this  charity  concert  were  made  in  haste,  for  several 
musicians  of  reputation  were  then,  as  birds  of  passage,  in  Vienna,  and  they 
wished  to  take  parts.  Among  the  distinguished  players  were  Salieri  and  Hum- 
mel, who  looked  after  the  "cannon"  in  "Wellington's  Sieg";  the  young  Meyer- 
beer, who  beat  a  bass  drum  and  of  whom  Betthoven  said  to  Tomaschek:  "Ha! 

-For  a  full  account  of  the  bitter  quarrel  between  Beethoven  and  Malzel  over  the  "Schlacht 
Symphonic"  see  "Beethoven's  Letters"  edited  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Kalischer  (London,  1909),  Vol.  I, 
pp.   322-326.     The  two  were  afterwards   reconciled. 


ALBERT  W  HARNED 

Mus.  Doc. 
Studios : 

1317  1319  NEW  YORK  AVE. 
VOICE  *v  ORGAN 

Director,  Rational  Capital  Choir 
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A  (fttfriaimafi  (gift 
3For  lEuenjmte 

Countless  new  and  unique 
things  gathered  from  the 
gift  marts  of  the  world,  are 
here  for  your  selection. 

ALL  GIFT  WRAPPING  IS  GRATIS 

This    specialized    service 

will  help  you  in  your 

Christmas  shopping. 


1317  Connecticut  Ave.  N.  W. 
Phone  NOrth  3038 


HICKSON    FURS 


/Acknowledged  leader  in 
the  styling  of  f  u  r  coats, 
Hickson  Inc.,  offers  to  pur- 
chasers a  distinct  economic 
advantage.  Purchasing 
choice  pelts  at  the  original 
source,  producing  our  fur 
pieces  and  garments  in  our 
own  workrooms  and  em- 
ploying only  the  most  skill- 
ed of  craftmen,  you  are 
assured  of  extremely  rea- 
sonable prices 


1 21 5  Connecticut  Ave,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


TEA  DANCES 
HAVE  BEEN  RESUMED  AT 

The  "Mayflower 

IN  THE  UNSURPASSED 
SETTING  OF 

The  Palm  Court 


ON 

WEDNESDAYS 

AND 

SATURDAYS 

TO  CONTINUE  THROUGHOUT 
THE  SEASON 


Telephone : 
West  0183 
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WASHINGTON  MUSICAL  INSTITUTE 


Piano:  Weldon  Carter 

Violin*  Marguerite  Carter 

Cello:  Dore  Walten 

Theory,  History:  Helen  Lyon 

Certificates  &  Diplomas 
1 201  CLIFTON  STREET  N.  W. 


Voice:  Dr.  Edw.  N.  C.  Barnes 

Organ:  Louis  Potter 

Harp:  Katherine  Riggs 

Wind  Instruments:  Paul  Garrett 

TELEPHONE  ADAMS  7891 
Send  For  Catalogue 


ha!  ha!  I  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  him;  he  never  struck  on  the  beat;  he 
was  always  too  late,  and  I  was  obliged  to  speak  to  him  rudely.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  I 
I  could  do  nothing  with  him;  he  did  not  have  the  courage  to  strike  on  the 
beat!"  Spohr  and  Mayseder  were  seated  at  the  second  and  third  violin  desks, 
and  Schuppanzigh  was  the  concert-master;  the  celebrated  Dragonetti  was  one 
of  the  double-basses.     Beethoven  conducted. 

The  programme  was  as  follows:  "A  brand-new  symphony,"  the  Seventh,  in 
A  major,  by  Beethoven;  two  marches,  one  by  Dussek,  the  other  by  Pleyel, 
played  by  MalzePs  automatic  trumpeter  with  full  orchestral  accompaniment; 
"Wellington's  Sieg,  oder  die  Schlacht  bei  Vittbria."  "Wellington's  Sieg"  was 
completed  in  October,  1813,  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  "Wellington  over  the 
French  troops  in  Spain  on  June  21  of  that  year.  Malzel  had  persuaded  Bee- 
thoven to  compose  the  piece  for  his  panharmonicon.  He  furnished  material 
for  it  and  gave  him  the  idea  of  using  "God  Save  the  King"  as  the  subject  of  a 
lively  fugue.  He  purposed  to  produce  the  work  at  concerts,  so  as  to  raise 
money  enough  for  him  and  Beethoven  to  visit  London.  A  shrewd  fellow,  he 
said  that  if  the  "Battle  Symphony"  were  scored  for  orchestra  and  played  in 
Vienna  with  success,  an  arrangement  for  his  panharmonicon  would  then  be  of 
more  value  to  him.  Beethoven  dedicated  the  work  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
afterwards  George  IV.,  and  forwarded  a  copy  to  him,  but  the  "First  Gentle- 
man in  Europe"  never  acknowledged  the  compliment.  "Wellington's  Sieg" 
was  not  performed  in  London  until  February  10,  1815,  when  it  had  a  great 
run.  The  news  of  this  success  pleased  Beethoven  very  much.  He  made  a 
memorandum  of  it  in  the  note-book  which  he  carried  with  him  to  taverns. 


SALES 


SERVICE 


R.  L.  TAYLOR  MOTOR  CO.,  Inc. 

1 4th  STREET  at  T  N.  W.  TELEPHONE  NOrth  9600 
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MRS.  K's 
TOLL  HOUSE  TAVERN 

Colesville  Pike,  Silver  Spring,  Maryland 


'tis  Real  Comfort 

THESE  WINTER  DAYS  dining  be- 
fore the  Great  Open  Fires  of  the  "Old 
Tavern's"  Sun  Rooms;  or  an  after- 
noon at  Tea  in  the  cozy  low-ceiling 
Gate  Keeper's  Room  where  only  the 
highest  type  foods  are  served  midst 
quaint    and    colorful    surroundings. 

Noon   to   8:30   P.   M. 
Sunday  Morning  Breakfast,  too. 
Phone   Silver   Spring    5 
LUNCHEON 

TEAS  and 

DINNERS 
Less  than  half-hours  drive  from  the 
White   House. 


Musical 

Tastes 

PEOPLE  who  like  good 
music  attend  concerts 
where  the  best  music  is 
played  —  and  folks  who 
like  good  food  patronize  a 
restaurant  where  the  best 
food  is  served. 

Specializing  In  Sea 
Food  of  All  Kinds. 

Also — 

STEAKS  &  CHOPS 

Grilled  Over  Live 
Hickory  Coals — 


QUALITY 

TELLS  ITS  OWN  STORY 

•  •  • 

-I  HE  District    of 
Columbia    Health 

Department 

AGAIN    Awards 

Thompson's  Model 

Dairy  Plant  its 

% 


100 

HONOR 
RATING 


•  •  • 


THOMPSONS 


IE C ATUH 


DAIRY 


A  100%  WASHINGTON  TXSTITVTtOIS 


All  draperies 
and  velvets  in 
this  hall  were 
cleaned  and 
fireproofed 
by  us  .  .  . 

We  call  for 
and  deliver 

BERGMANN'S 

Dry  Cleaning  &  Dyeing  Co. 
1 006  H  Street  N.  W.      District  3805 
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Phillips  Memorial  Art  Gallery 

1600  TWENTY-FIRST  STREET  N.  W. 
A  Museum  of  Modern  Art 

Included  in  the  present  exhibitions  are  a  group  of  Americans, 
from  Eakins  to  Kantor,  an  International  Room,  also  fifteen 
paintings  by  Pierre  Bonnard,  the  decorative  panels  of  Augustus 
V.  Tack,  and  in  the  main  Gallery  important  examples  of  Renoir, 
El  Greco,  Cezanne,  Manet,  Van  Gogh,  Picosso,  Matisse  and 
other  Modernist  Masters. 

Open  daily  from  11  a.  m.  to  6  p.m. 
Sundays  2  p.  m  to  6  p.  m. 


This  benefit  concert  was  brilliantly  successful.  There  was  a  repetition  of 
it  December  12  with  the  same  prices  of  admission,  ten  and  five  florins.  The 
net  profit  of  the  two  performances  was  four  thousand  six  gulden.  Spohr  tells 
us  that  the  new  pieces  gave  "extraordinary  pleasure,  especially  the  symphony; 
the  wondrous  second  movement  was  repeated  at  each  concert;  it  made  a  deep, 
enduring  impression  on  me.  The  performance  was  a  masterly  one,  in  spite  of 
the  uncertain  and  often  ridiculous  conducting  by  Beethoven."  Gloggl  was 
present  at  a  rehearsal  when  the  violinists  refused  to  play  a  passage  in  the 
symphony,  and  declared  that  it  could  not  be  played.  "Beethoven  told  them 
to  take  heir  parts  home  and  practise  them;  then  the  passage  would  surely  go." 
It  was  at  these  rehearsals  that  Spohr  saw  the  deaf  composer  crouch  lower  and 
lower  to  indicate  a  long  diminuendo,  and  rise  again  and  spring  into  the  air 
when  he  demanded  a  climax.  And  he  tells  of  a  pathetic  yet  ludicrous  blunder 
of  Beethoven,  who  could  not  hear  the  soft  passages. 

The  Chevalier  Ignaz  von  Seyfried  told  his  pupil  Krenn  that  at  a  rehearsal 
of  the  symphony,  hearing  discordant  kettledrums  in  a  passage  of  the  Finale  and 
thinking  that  the  copyist  had  made  a  blunder,  he  said  circumspectly  to  the 
composer:  "My  dear  friend,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  mistake:  the  drums  are 
not  in  tune."  Beethoven  answered:  "I  did  not  intend  them  to  be."  But  the 
tnth  of  this  tale  has  been  disputed. 


There  is  an  ever  increasing  interest  developing  in 

FRENCH  MUSIC 

of  such  composers  as 

Honegger  -  Ravel  -  Debussy  -  Saint-Saens  -  Dukas 

Examine  the  marvelous  works  for  piano,  voice,  ensemble  and  orches- 
tra of  these  internationally  known  composers,  at  your 
local  dealer,  or  write  to  us  for  catalogues. 

ELKAN-VOGEL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

1716  Sansom  St.  Phila.,  Pa. 

Exclusive  representatives  of  the  finest  French  editions 
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"Speaks  for  ltrelf" 


LUNCHEON  -  TEA 
DINNER 

12:30  to  8  p.  m. 
Sunday  Dinner,  1  to  8  p.  m. 

W$t  parrot 

1643  Conn.  Ave.    Potomac  6322 


;/r'v^vL,t§ 


f-i  ;  a 


GUTELIU 

PIANO  STUDIOS 

SINCE  1914 

2  DUPONT  CIRCLE 

NORTH  6274 


-     SMART     - 

-    INDIVIDUAL    - 

GOWNS- 

For  the  limited 
income. 

A  new  collection  for   the 
formal   season 

Mezzanine  Floor 

1706  Connecticut  Avenue 


SHERRATT'S 

China  Art  Store 

608  13th  St.  N.  W.    Washington,  D.  C. 

ABOUT  OUR  CHINA 

We  carry  a  large  line  of  White  China 
for  Decorating  and  Household  use. 
Have  on  hand  a  fine  line  of  Hand- 
Painted  China. 

Hand-Decorated  China 
For  Christmas  Gifts 


LOTOS 
LANTERN 

Cafeteria 

A  place  where  the  fastidious  may 

enjoy  the  best  of  southern  cooking 

amid   surroundings  of  the    utmost 

appeal. 

Lunch  11.45  to  2.00 
Dinner  4.45  to  7.15 

733-l7th  Street         MEtro.  8531 


STOP  AT 


OLNEY,  MARYLAND 
1Q  MILES  N0RTH</WASH1NGT0N 


Route  28,  Out  Georgia  Ave.  Ext. 

A  Delightful  Place  to  Dine, 
in  the  Heart  of  the  old 
Quaker  Neighborhood 

Open  Every  Day,  Noon  To  8:30  P.  M. 
Telephone,  Ashton  133 
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Fuel  Oil  DECATUR  0273  Wood 

WILLIAM  KING  &  SON 

THE  CITY'S  OLDEST 

COAL  MERCHANTS 

ESTABLISHED  1835 

1151  16th  Street  2901  K  Street 

COHSTITUTIOH  HALL 

Fred  E.  Hand,  Manager,  for  the  7^.  S.  D.  A.  R. 

Ladies'  lounge  downstairs  at  either  side  of  18  th  Street  entrance. 

Gentlemen's  smoking  rooms  downstairs  at  either  side  of  18th   Street  entrance. 

Physicians  and  others  anticipating  a  call  will  please  notify  manager. 

Patrons  finding  lost  articles  are  requested  to  leave  them  at  manager's  office. 

Not  responsible  for  personal  property  unless  checked  in  cloakrooms. 

Cloakrooms  where  wraps,  umbrellas,  etc.,  may  be  checked  will  be  found  in  the  foyer  on 
the  18th,  C  and  D  Street  sides. 

This  Auditorium,  under  normal  conditions,  can  be  emptied  in  less  than  three  minutes. 
Look  around  now,  choose  the  nearest  exit  to  your  seat,  and  in  case  of  disturbance  of  any  kind, 
to  avoid  the  dangers  of  panic,  WALK  (do  not  run)  to  that  exit. 

Exits  are  designated  by  red  lights. 

Taxicabs  may  be  had  at  D  Street  entrance.  Street  cars  at  18th  Street  entrance. 


THIRD  AMERICAN  TOUR -SEASON  1930-31 

GERMAN 
GRAND  OPERA 

COMPANY 

RETURN  ENGAGEMENT-NATIONAL  THEATRE 
Monday  Eve.,  Jan.  5,  8  P.  M.  .  .  .  «Goetterdaemmerung» 
Tuesday    Eve.,  Jan.  6,  8  P.  M «Don  Juan» 

•    9    O 

ORCHESTRA,  $5.50  -  FIRST  BALCONY,  $4.40,  $3.00 
BOX  SEATS,  $6.60  -  SECOND  BALCONY,  $2,  $1.50 

ORDERS  NOW  BEING  FILED 

L.  MRS.   WILSON-GREENE'S  CONCERT  BUREAU,  Droops,  1300  G 

Telephone,  District  6493 
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At  the  Concert . 


"Matchless  Service"  at  the  concert,  as 
well  as  in  your  home,  is  an  important 
factor  in  making  your  enjoyment  com- 
plete. 

The  warmth  and  friendliness  of 
proper  illumination  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  concert.  Artists  depend 
upon  it  to  put  both  themselves  and 
their  audiences  in  that  particular  mood 
which  means  so  much  to  the  fullest 
appreciation  of  their  art. 

In  the  home,  proper  illumination  also 
builds  moods  that  make  for  happiness 
and  content,  .  .  .  and  the  difference 
between  good  and  poor  illumination  is 
a  matter  of  only  a  few  cents. 


x 


Potomac  Electric  Power  Co, 

"MATCHLESS    SERVICE1' 

Phone  NAtional  8800 


1857 


Music 

is  the  greatest  thing  the  world 
knows.  It  is  the  force  behind 
every  art,  behind  every  act  of 
genius 

The  happiest  homes  are  found 
where  good  music  is  cultivated 
and  appreciated.     The  ability 

To  Play  The  Piano 

and  give  self-expression  at  the 
keyboard  is  a  constant  source 
of  pleasure  and  entertainment.  Children  should  have  the  splen- 
did cultural  foundation  and  inspiration  that  musical  training 
supplies.  If  you  have  no  piano  at  home— or  would  like  to  ex- 
change the  old  one  for  something  modern—let  us  show  you  our 
personally  selected  stock  of  instruments,  including— 


Steinway 


AND    OTHER 
HIGH-GRADE 


Pianos 


NEW  GRANDS  $425  up        NEW  UPRIGHT  PIANOS  $225  up 

ANY  NEW  PIANO  MAY  BE  PURCHASED  WITH  A  CASH  DEPOSIT 
OF  10%  AND  THE  BALANCE  EXTENDED  ON  CONVENIENT  TERMS 

"THE  SUPREME  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT" 

Victor  -  Radio  -  Electrola 

VICTOR  0RTH0PH0NIC  RECORDS 

:-:     Sheet  Music,  Books  —  Musical  Instruments  of  Every  Description     :-: 

E.  F.  Droop  &  Sons  Co.,  1300  G 

WASHINGTON'S  OLDEST  MUSIC  ESTABLISHMENT 


CASION    PRESS,   INC 


MOSQUE  AUDITORIUM       .       .        .       RICHMOND 

Monday  Evening,  February  2,  1931,  at  8:30 


PRSGRHttttE 


mm 


AUSPICES:  RICHMOND  CIVIC  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION 
T.  Michaux  Moody,  Manager 


68  years  of  skillful  yesterdays  in  order  to  give 
you  today's  Baldwin  of  countless  tomorrows. 


BAUER 

at 

the 

BALDWIN 


HAROLD  BAUER writes  of  the  Baldwin 

"I  feel  privileged  to  join  so  distinguished  a  group  and 
I  look  forward  to  playing  upon  an  instrument  which 
my  closest  examination  has  shown  to  possess  all  the 
qualities  I  desire  in  order  to  bring  beautiful  music  to 
my  audiences. " 

Baldwin  Pianos  are  on  display  and  sale  exclusively  at  the  warerooms 


CINCINNATI 

INDIANAPOLIS 

DENVER 


CHICAGO 
ST.  LOUIS 
DALLAS 


NEW  YORK 
LOUISVILLE 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


MOSQUE  AUDITORIUM 


RICHMOND 


FIFTIETH  SEASON,  1930-1931 


INC. 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


MONDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  2,  at  8.30 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


COPYRIGHT,    1931,    BY   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,   INC. 

THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT President 

BENTLEY   W.   WARREN Vice-President 

ERNEST  B.   DANE Treasurer 


FREDERICK  P.  CABOT 
ERNEST  B.  DANE 
N.  PENROSE  HALLOWELL 
M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE 
JOHN  ELLERTON  LODGE 


FREDERICK    E.    LOWELL 
ARTHUR  LYMAN 
EDWARD   M.    PICKMAN 
HENRY   B.   SAWYER 
BENTLEY   W.   WARREN 


W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager 


G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manager 


YOU  EASILY  CAN 
AFFORD  THE  MOST 
PERFECT  INSTRUMENT 


So  glorious  has  been  the  history  of  the  Steinway, 
so  connected  is  its  name  with  wealth  and  genius, 
that  many  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the 
Steinway  is  beyond  reach  of  the  modest  income. 
But  such  distinctly  is  not  the  case.  •  The  family 
of  modest  income  can  own  a  Steinway  today  .  .  . 

without  delay  .  .  .  without  finan- 
cial strain.  •  Visit  your  nearest 
Steinway  dealer  today.  Select 
the  piano  that  would  best  fit  into 
your  home.  Listen  to  an  artist 
play  on  it.  Deposit  10%  of  its 
cost,  and  the  Instrument  of  the 
Immortals  will  be  sent  to  your 
home  immediately.  You  may  take 
three  years  to  settle  the  balance. 


STEINWAY 

THE    INSTRUMENT    OF    THE    IMMORTALS 

A  new  Steinway  Upright  piano   can  be  bought  for  a  total  as  low  as    $OTT^ 
Baby  Grand  at  ■  J  m  3         •  1%#  '0   QOWI1  balance  in  three  years 

Ae  the  Steinway  is  made  in  New  York  City,  this  price,  naturally,  must  be  "plus  transportation"  beyond 

New  York  and  its  suburbs. 

Used  pianos  accepted  in  partial  exchange.   If  there  is  no  Steinway  dealer  near  you, 
write  for   information   to   Steinway  &   Sons,   Steinway  Hall,   109   West   57th   Street, 

New  York  City. 
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Fiftieth  Season,   1930-1931 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Violins. 

Burgin,  R. 

Concert-master 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Elcus,  G. 
Kreinin,  B. 

Gundersen,  R.          Sauvlet,  H.               Cherkassky,  P. 
Kassman,  N.             Hamilton,  V.            Eisler,  D. 

Hansen,  E. 
Pinfield,  C. 

Lauga,  N. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Fedorovsky,  P. 
Leveen,  P. 

Leibovici,  J. 
Tapley,  R. 

Thillois,  F. 
Mayer,  P. 

Zung,  M. 
Diamond,  S. 

Knudson,  C. 
Zide,  L. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Fiedler,  B. 

Bryant,  M. 
Murray,  J. 

Beale,  M. 
Del  Sordo,  R. 

Stonestreet,  L. 
Erkelens,  H. 

Violas. 

Messina,  S. 
Seiniger,  S. 

Lefranc,  J. 
Artieres,  L. 

Fourel,  G. 
Cauhape,  J. 

Avierino,  N. 

Gerhardt,  S. 

Bernard,  A.                 Grover,  H. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C.    Werner,  H.                  Fiedler,  A. 

Deane,  C. 

Jacob,  R. 

Violoncellos. 

Bedetti,  J. 
Zighera,  A. 

Langendoen,  J. 
Barth,  C. 

Chardon,  Y.              Stockbridge,  C.     Fabrizio,  E. 
Droeghmans,  H.       Warnke,  J.            Marjollet,  L. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Vondrak,  A. 

Lemaire,  J. 
Oliver,  F. 

Ludwig,  O.                Girard,  H.                  Moleux,  G 
Frankel,  I.                 Dufresne,  G.             Kelley,  A. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Gillet,  F. 
Devergie,  J. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

Polatschek,  V. 
Mimart,  P. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Allegra,  E. 
(E-flat  Clarinet) 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Panenka,  E. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horn. 

Bass  Clarinet.              Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Speyer,  L. 

Pigassou,  G. 

Piller,B. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Boettcher,  G. 
Pogrebniak,  S. 
Van  Den  Berg,  C. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Schindler,  G. 
Lannoye,  M. 
Blot,  G. 

Mager,  G. 
Lafosse,  M. 
Grundey,  T. 
Perret,  G. 
Voisin,  R. 
Mann,  J. 

Raichman,  J. 
Hansotte,  L. 
Kenfield,  L. 
Adam,  E. 

Tubas. 

Harps. 

Timpani. 

Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 
Adam,  E. 

Zighera,  B. 
Caughey,  E. 

Ritter,  A. 
Polster,  M. 

Sternburg,  S. 
White,  L.             / 

Organ. 

Celesta. 

Librarian. 

Snow,  A. 

Fiedler,  A. 

Rogers,  L.  J. 

Raymond  -Whitcomb  Cruises 


WINTER  ~ 


SPRING  ~ 


SUMMER 


WEST  INDIES 

CLWinter  cruises  on  the 
new  "Statendam"  —  the 
largest  and  most  luxurious 
ship  to  sail  on  a  Caribbean 
cruise  during  this  Winter. 
CLFora  holiday  these  cruises 
are  unequalled  . . .  their  lazy 
days  on  the  great  liner  are 
pleasant  and  restful;  their 
visits  to  strange  foreign  cit- 
ies, interesting  and  refresh- 
ing. Their  programs  include 
Havana  (2  days);  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  Porto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands;  French 
Martinique ;  British  Jamaica, 
Barbados  and  Trinidad  and 
Nassau;  Dutch  Curacao, 
and  Caracas  in  Venezuela. 

Sailing  on  January  28  (for  a  25-day 
Cruise);  and  on  February  24  (for  an 
identical  Cruise  of  the  same  length). 

%ates,  $317.50  and  upward 

LAND  CRUISES  TO 
MEXICO 

With  Nine  Days  in  Mexico  City 

TOURS  TO 
SOUTH  AMERICA 

Complete  Trips  of  Three  Months 


MEDITERRANEAN 
SPRING  CRUISE 

Over  a  new  route!  The  first 
cruise  to  add  the  Black  Sea  to 
the  Mediterranean  —  the  first 
to  visit  Sevastopol .  .  .  and 
Odessa  .  .  .  and  Yalta  on 
the  shore  of  the  Crimea  with 
holiday  palaces  of  the  Czars. 


Sailing  April  14, 1931,  on  the 
S.S.  "Carinthia" 

d,  Raymond -Whitcomb 
Spring  Cruises  to  the  Med- 
iterranean have  long  been 
popular  with  discerning 
travelers  .  .  .  They  visit  the 
Mediterranean  at  its  pleas- 
antest  season  . . .  they  make 
an  interesting  prelude  to 
Spring  or  Summer  travel  in 
Europe.  CThis  year's  cruise 
is  the  most  comprehensive 
and  interesting  ever  offered. 
In  addition  to  visiting  the 
Black  Sea  ...  it  will  go  to 
Nauplia  in  Greece  (for  trips 
to  Mycenae,  Epidaurus  and 
Tiryns),  and  to  the  impor- 
tant Mediterranean  cities. 

%ates,  $725  and  upward 


NORTH  CAPE  AND 
RUSSIA 

CA  new  summer  cruise 
over  the  Iceland-Norway 
route  which  was  introduced 
by  Raymond -Whitcomb  10 
years  ago  and  developed 
and  perfected  from  year  to 
year.  Ct,The  1931  cruise  will 
add  Danzig — a  picturesque 
medieval  city  with  rich  pub- 
lic buildings  and  lordly  resi- 
dences that  date  from  the 
old  Hanseatic  days.  There 
will  be  two  days  in  Lenin- 
grad .  .  .  two  more  in  Mos- 
cow, the  heart  of  Russia  . . . 
visits  to  Iceland,  and  the 
North  Cape  . . .  the  Norwe- 
gian fjords  .  .  .  Trondhjem, 
Bergen,  Oslo  &  Stockholm. 

Sailing  on  June  30,  1931,  on  the 

Cunard  liner,  "Carinthia. "  With 

stop-overs  in  Europe  as  desired. 

%ates,  $800  and  upward 

LAND  CRUISES  TO 
CALIFORNIA 

Through  Southern  California 
by  Automobile 

TOURS  TO   EUROPE 

Through  Spring  &  Summer 


RAYMOND    c>    WHITCOMB    COMPANY 

C.  O.  ALLEY,  830  EAST  MAIN  STKEET,  RICHMOND 


MOSQUE  AUDITORIUM  ,  .  .  RICHMOND 


Fiftieth  Season,    1930-1931 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


MONDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  2 
AT  8.30 


PROGRAMME 


Mozart         .  .         Symphony  in  G  minor  (Koechel  No.  550) 

I.  Allegro  molto. 

II.  Andante. 

III.  Menuetto;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  assai. 

Stravinsky  .         .         .         .         .         Capriccio  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 

I.  Presto. 

II.  Andante  rapsodico. 

III.  Allegro  capriccioso,  ma  tempo  giusto. 

(Played  without  pause) 


Tchaikovsky        ....         Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 

I.  Andante  sostenuto ;  moderato  con  anima.  (In  movimento  di  valse). 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona. 

III.  Scherzo ;  pizzicato  ostinato. 

IV.  Finale :  Allegro  con  fuoco. 


SOLOIST 
JESTJS  MARlA  SANROMA 


STEINWAY  PIANO 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  Stravinsky's  Capriccio 
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Symphony  in  G  minor  (K.  550)   .      .  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791) 

Mozart  wrote  his  three  greatest  symphonies  in  1788.  The  one  in 
E-flat  is  dated  June  26,  the  one  in  G  minor  July  25,  the  one  in  C 
major  with  the  fugue-finale  August  10. 

His  other  works  of  that  year  are  of  little  importance  with  the 
exception  of  a  piano  concerto  in  D  major  which  he  played  at  the 
coronation  festivities  of  Leopold  II.  at  Frankfort  in  1790.  There 
are  canons  and  piano  pieces,  there  is  the  orchestration  of  HandePs 
"Acis  and  Galatea,"  and  there  are  six  German  dances  and  twelve 
minuets  for  orchestra.  Nor  are  the  works  composed  in  1789  of 
interest,  with  the  exception  of  the  clarinet  quintet  and  a  string 
quartet  dedicated  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  Again  we  find  dances 
for  orchestra, — twelve  minuets  and  twelve  German  dances. 

Why  is  this?  1787  was  the  year  of  "Don  Giovanni";  1790,  the 
year  of  "Cosi  fan  tutte."  Was  Mozart,  as  some  say,  exhausted  by 
the  feat  of  producing  three  symphonies  in  such  a  short  time?  Or 
was  there  some  reason  for  discouragement  and  consequent  idleness? 

The  Hitter  Gluck,  composer  to  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  died  No- 
vember 15,  1787,  and  thus  resigned  his  position  with  salary  of  two 
thousand  florins.  Mozart  was  appointed  his  successor,  but  the  thrifty 
Joseph  cut  down  the  salary  to  eight  hundred  florins.  And  Mozart 
at  this  time  was  sadly  in  need  of  money,  as  his  letters  show.  In  a 
letter  of  June,  1788,  he  tells  of  his  new  lodgings,  where  he  could 
have  better  air,  a  garden,  quiet.  In  another,  dated  June  27,  he  says : 
"I  have  done  more  work  in  the  ten  days  that  I  have  lived  here  than 
in  two  months  in  my  other  lodgings,  and  I  should  be  much  better 
here,  were  it  not  for  dismal  thoughts  that  often  come  to  me.  I 
must  drive  them  resolutely  away;  for  I  am  living  comfortably, 
pleasantly,  and  cheaply."  We  know  that  he  borrowed  from  Puch- 
berg,  a  merchant  with  whom  he  became  acquainted  at  a  Masonic 
lodge,  for  the  letter  with  Puchberg's  memorandum  of  the  amount 
is  in  the  collection  edited  by  Nohl. 

Mozart  could  not  reasonably  expect  help  from  the  Emperor.  The 
composer  of  "Don  Giovanni"  and  the  "Jupiter"  symphony  was  un- 
fortunate in  his  Emperors. 

We  know  little  or  nothing  concerning  the  first  years  of  the  three 
symphonies.  Gerber's  "Lexicon  der  Tonkunstler"  (1790)  speaks 
appreciatively  of  him:  the  erroneous  statement  is  made  that  the 
Emperor  fixed  his  salary  in  1788  at  six  thousand  florins ;  the  varied 
ariettas  for  piano  are  praised  especially;  but  there  is  no  mention 
whatever  of  any  symphony. 

The  enlarged  edition  of  Gerber's  work   (1813)    contains  an  ex- 


tended  notice  of  Mozart's  last  years,  and  we  find  in  the  summing 
up  of  his  career:  "If  one  knew  only  one  of  his  noble  symphonies, 
as  the  overpoweringly  great,  fiery,  perfect,  pathetic,  sublime  sym- 
phony in  0."  And  this  reference  is  undoubtedly  to  the  "Jupiter," 
the  one  in  C  major. 

Mozart  gave  a  concert  at  Leipsic  in  May,  1789.  The  programme 
was  made  up  wholly  of  pieces  by  him,,  and  among  them  were  two 
symphonies  in  manuscript.  A  story  that  has  come  down  might 
easily  lead  us  to  believe  that  one  of  them  was  the  one  in  G  minor. 
At  a  rehearsal  for  this  concert  Mozart  took  the  first  allegro  of  a 
symphony  at  a  very  fast  pace,  so  that  the  orchestra  soon  was 
unable  to  keep  up  with  him.  He  stopped  the  players  and  began 
again  at  the  same  speed,  and  he  stamped  the  time  so  furiously 
that  his  steel  shoe  buckle  flew  into  pieces.  He  laughed,  and,  as  the 
players  still  dragged,  he  began  the  allegro  a  third  time.  The  musi- 
cians, by  this  time  exasperated,  played  to  suit  him.  Mozart  after- 
wards said  to  some  who  wondered  at  his  conduct,  because  he  had 
on  other  occasions  protested  against  undue  speed:  "It  was  not 
caprice  on  my  part.  I  saw  that  the  majority  of  the  players  were 
well  along  in  years.  They  would  have  dragged  everything  beyond 
endurance  if  I  had  not  set  fire  to  them  and  made  them  angry,  so 
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that  out  of  sheer  spite  they  did  their  best."  Later  in  the  rehearsal 
he  praised  the  orchestra,  and  said  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  it 
to  rehearse  the  accompaniment  to  the  pianoforte  concerto:  "The 
parts  are  correct,  you  play  well,  and  so  do  I."  This  concert,  by 
the  way,  was  poorly  attended,  and  half  of  those  who  were  present 
had  received  free  tickets  from  Mozart,  who  was  generous  in  such 
matters. 

Mozart  also  gave  a  concert  of  his  own  works  at  Frankfort,  Oc- 
tober 14,  1790.  Symphonies  were  played  in  Vienna  in  1788,  but 
they  were  by  Haydn;  and  one  by  Mozart  was  played  in  1791.  In 
1792  a  symphony  by  Mozart  was  played  at  Hamburg. 

The  early  programmes,  even  when  they  have  been  preserved,  sel- 
dom determine  the  date  of  a  first  performance.  It  was  the  custom 
to  print:  "Symphonie  von  Wranitsky,"  "Sinfonie  von  Mozart," 
"Sinfonia  di  Haydn."  Furthermore,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
"Sinfonie"  was  then  a  term  often  applied  to  any  work  in  three 
or  more  movements  written  for  strings,  or  strings  and  wind 
instruments. 

The  two  symphonies  played  at  Leipsic  were  not  then  published. 
The  two  that  preceded  the  great  three  were  composed  in  1783  and 
1786.  The  latter  of  the  two  (in  D  major)  was  performed  at  Prague 
with  extraordinary  success. 

The  Symphony  in  G  minor  was  played  in  Boston  on  December 
21,  1850,  from  a  score  presented  by  C.  C.  Perkins  at  a  con- 
cert in  Tremont  Temple  of  the  Boston  Musical  Fund  Society,  the 
"second  Grand  Concert  for  the  Establishment  of  a  Charitable  Fund." 
G.  J.  Webb  conducted.  The  other  pieces  were  "Grand  Overture, 
Leonora,"  by  Beethoven;  the  overture  to  "Stradella,"  by  Flotow; 
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excerpts  from  Hummel's  Septet,  played  by  Messrs.  H.  Perabeau,  C. 
Guenther,  T.  Ryan,  H.  Fries,  E.  Lehmann,  W.  Fries,  and  A.  Stein. 
Mine.  Minna  Miiller  sang  for  the  first  time  in  Boston, — an  aria 
from  "Lucia,"  Schubert's  "Wanderer,"  and  a  "German  National 
Song."  J.  E.  Goodson,*  "from  London,"  made  his  "fist  [sic] 
appearance  in  America,"  and  played  two  organ  fugues  by  "J.  S. 
Bache"  (sic),  one  in  "F  sharp  mi"  and  one  in  E  major  ("Mozart's 
favorite"). 

The  symphony  was  scored  originally  for  flute,  two  oboes,  two 

*Mr.  Goodson  was  aDDointed  conductor  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  on 
August  15,  1851.  John  S.  Dwight  described  him  in  his  History  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  as  an  accomplished  musician  and  organist,  "a  thinking  man,  too,  with 
mind  much  occupied  in  philosophical  and  social  questions.  We  have  the  impression 
that  ne  stayed  not  longer  than  a  year  or  two  in  Boston,  and  then  sought  his  fortune 
in   the   West." 
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bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings.  Mozart  added  later  two  clarinet 
parts  Kochel  says  that  Mozart  wrote  a  score  for  the  oboes  and 
clarinets  on  special  pages,  as  the  original  parts  for  the  oboes  were 
necessarily  changed  by  the  addition  of  the  clarinets.  In  connection 
with  this  a  note  by  William  Foster  Apthorp  is  of  interest:  "The 
first  score  has  generally  been  used  for  performances  of  the  sym- 
phony all  over  the  world.  The  second,  or  Nachschrift,  was  for  years 
in  the  possession  of  Johannes  Brahms,  who,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  persistently  refused  to  allow  it  to  be  published,  or  to  go  out 
of  his  hands.  It  is  now  published  and  will  be  used  at  this  concert"* 
(December  29,  1900). 

I.  Allegro  molto,  G-  minor,  4-4.f 

II.  Andante,  E-flat  major,  6-8. 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegro,  G  minor,  3-4;  Trio,  G  major. 

IV.  Allegro  assai,  G  minor,  4-4. 


Capriccio  for  Orchestra  with  Piano  Solo 

Igor  Fedorovitch  Stravinsky 

(Born  at  Orauienbaurn,  near  Leningrad,  on  June  5,  1882;  living  at  Nice) 

This  Capriccio  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of 
the  Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Paris  on  December  6,  1929.  Stra- 
vinsky was  the  pianist;  Ernest  Ansermet  conducted  as  guest.  The 
programme  as  announced  also  comprised  Bach's  Brandenburg  Con- 
certo, No.  3;  a  symphony  in  D  major  by  Haydn:  Debussy's  Ronde 
du  Printemps,  and  Moussorgsky's  "Pictures  of  an  Exhibition" 
orchestrated  by  Ravel. 

After  the  first  performance,  Pierre  de  Lapommeraye  gave  the 
following  fantastic  description  of  the  work: 

"If  it  were  of  any  use,  I  should  say  that  this  Capriccio  is  more 
in  Stravinsky's  earlier  than  later  manner.  But  is  it  necessary  to 
classify?  Is  it  not  better  to  consider  the  work  itself?  Its  contents 
are  of  the  best.  The  title  allows  the  composer  all  manner  of  fan- 
taisies,  and  he  has  given  them  full  play.  He  begins  with  rhythmed 
chords:  as  it  were,  a  brusque  entrance  for  Harlequin,  who  skips, 
then  looks  to  right  and  left,  peers  here  and  there:  'Well,  well,'  he 
seems  to  say,  'this  is  life'."  He  judges  it  now  gay,  now  sad,  now 
melancholy,  as  he  passes  from  one  pirouette  to  another.  The  piano 
nimbly  and  easily  represents  the  scintillant  movements,  and  then 
in  a  sort  of  recitative  Harlequin  meditates;  he  speaks  to  himself: 

*  By  some  means  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  succeeded  in  procuring  a  copy  of  the 
Nach8chrift,  perhaps  before  it  came  into  Brahms's  possession.  At  all  events,  he  has 
used  it  exhaustively  at  his  concerts  in  this  country  for  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years. — W.   F.   A. 

fAn  anecdote  is  told  of  one  of  Liszt's  concerts  in  Munich,  in  the  days  when  he 
still  appeared  in  public  as  a  pianist.  He  had  just  played  his  own  matchless  transcrip- 
tion of  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony  as  only  he  could  play  it.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  Pastoral,  though  homely  enough  in  its  thematic  material  and 
generally  simple  in  its  development  and  working-out,  is,  as  a  piece  of  orchestration, 
one  of  Beethoven's  most  complicated  scores  ;  it  thus  present  quite  peculiar  difficulties 


'Is  there  anything  serious  in  life?  Love?  Friendship?'  The  piano 
that  I  take  to  be  Harlequin  talks  with  the  orchestra,  invisible 
voice  of  Nature  which  replies  to  him  in  brusque  chords.  Harlequin's 
temperament  again  asserts  itself;  he  sees  close  to  him  Petrouchka, 
Punchinello,  Columbine.  Throwing  off  his  mask,  his  eyes  shining, 
he  lets  himself  go  in  a  drunkenness  of  tumultuous  gaiety.  The  finale 
has  Chabrier's  dash. 

"This  story,  let  it  be  understood,  is  wholly  mine.  Since  music 
permits  all  mental  eccentricities,  one  should  not  be  angry  at  my 
letting  myself  be  tempted. 

"From  a  strictly  musical  point  of  view,  I  note  the  importance 
given  to  the  piano  for  expression.  It  is  curious  to  note  how  this 
instrument,  so  greatly  disparaged  up  to  the  last  ten  years,  lives 
again  in  modern  works.  Is  this  honor  awarded  to  it  as  a  percussion 
instrument?  Stravinsky  does  not  demand  from  it  more  than  it 
can  give,  but  he  employs  all  its  resources,  and  supports  it  by  an 
effective,  dazzling  orchestration.  His  orchestra,  brilliant  as  it  is, 
compared  with  that  of  the  romantic  Russians,  is  almost  stripped, 
having  more  of  design  than  color.  As  this  capriccio  thus  stands, 
without  aggressive  polyphony,  vigorous,  agile,  muscular,  not  heavy 
but  as  elegant  as  a  gymnast,  it  is  easily  one  of  Stravinsky's  better 
works." 


M.  Henry  Prunieres  finds*  that  the  Capriccio  is  "the  most  suc- 
cessful of  all  Stravinsky's  compositions  since  the  Octet";  that  it 
belongs  to  "the  series  of  neo-classic  works  which  he  has  been  pro- 
ducing during  the  last  ten  years,  which  includes  the  sonata,  the 
concerto,  and  the  serenade;  but  in  spirit  it  is  essentially  different 
from  all  these  .  .  .  but  we  must  perforce  regret  the  time  when 
Stravinsky,  less  imbued  with  esthetic  and  literary  theories,  aban- 
doned himself  to  his  inclinations,  and  in  'Petrouchka/  'Le  Sacre 
de  Printemps'  and  'Les  Noces,'  released  a  flood  of  free,  savage,  and 
vital  music.  Fortunately,  it  was  in  vain  that  Stravinsky  dressed 

*In  a  letter,  dated  Paris,  December  25,  1929,  to  the  New  York  Times. 
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up  in  the  ancient  fashion  and  coiffed  himself  after  the  wig  of 
Bach;  he  nevertheless  often  revealed  the  young  iconoclastic  bar- 
barian he  tried  so  hard  to  hide.  This  time  the  latter  is  seen  in 
many  places,  and  under  the  fine  court  dress  one  sees  through  the 
torn  rents  the  gaudy  embroideries  of  the  Eussian  tunic. 

"In  the  Capriccio  we  find  once  more  a  Stravinsky  who  seemed 
to  have  disappeared  after  the  'Symphonies  for  Wind  Instruments.' 
Again  his  music  is  touched  with  mystery.  We  hear  the  anguished 
silences,  peopled  with  phantoms  and  swarming  ghosts,  which  pro- 
duced such  an  impression  on  the  first  hearers  of  'Petrouchka'  and 
the  'Sacre.'  From  the  first  bars,  the  strange  chords  struck  by  the 
piano  with  the  resonance  of  wind  instruments  showed  us  that  the 
Stravinsky  of  the  'Sacre'  is  not  so  dead  as  we  pretend. 

"Is  he  conscious  of  all  this?  I  hardly  think  so;  his  genius  is 
stronger  than  his  will.  In  the  course  of  a  recent  conversation, 
Stravinsky  did  not  conceal  from  me  his  astonishment  at  the  ad- 
miration I  expressed  for  his  Capriccio,  when  I  had  so  harshly 
criticized  his  ballet,  'Le  Baiser  de  la  Fee.'  He  explained  that  the 
two  works  had  an  identical  point  of  departure — his  passionate 
admiration  for  Tchaikovsky.  And  he  is  very  certain  that  an  analysis 
will  show  that  the  melodic  materials  employed,  as  well  as  certain 
orchestral  effects,  betray  this  feeling;  but  for  many  a  day  we  have 
ceased  admiring  in  Stravinsky  the  quality  of  the  materials  em- 
ployed. When  a  beautiful  theme  arises  by  chance,  we  can  be  assured 
that  it  is  borrowed  from  the  liturgy  or  from  Russian  folk-music, 
or  even  imitated  more  or  less  from  an  ancient  melody.  The  ad- 
mirable thing  is  the  art  with  which  these  materials  are  utilized, 
the  edifice  which  the  composer  succeeds  in  building  from  them. 
Moreover,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  vulgarity  of  the  motifs 
is  not  entirely  hidden  by  the  skill  of  the  composer  and  injures 
the  impression  of  the  ensemble/ 


Symphony  in  F  minor,  No.  4,  Op.  36    Peter  Iljtsch  Tchaikovsky 

(Born  at  Votkinski,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died 

at  Leningrad,  November  6,  1893) 

Tchaikovsky  composed  this  symphony  during  the  winter  of  1877- 
78.  He  had  lost  interest  in  an  opera,  "Othello,"  for  which  a  libretto 
at  his  own  wish  had  been  drafted  by  Stassov.  The  first  draft 
was  finished  in  May,  1877.  He  began  the  instrumentation  on  August 
23,  of  that  year,  and  finished  the  first  movement  September  24.  He 
began  work  again  towards  the  end  of  November.  The  Andantino 
was  finished  on  December  27,  the  Scherzo  on  January  1,  1878,  and 
the  Finale  on  January  7,  1878. 

The  first  performance  was  at  a  symphony  concert  of  the  Russian 
Musical  Society,  Moscow,  February  22,  1878.  Nicholas  Rubinstein 
conducted. 
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The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  concert  of  the 
Symphony  Society  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York, 
February  1,  1890,  Walter  Damrosch  conductor. 

The  Andante  and  the  Scherzo  were  played  in  Boston  for  the  first 
time  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  October  18,  1890.  Mr.  Mkisch  con- 
ducted. They  were  played  here  at  an  extra  concert  of  the  Symphony 
Orchestra,  March  2,  1892.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  of  the 
whole  symphony  was  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Walter  Damrosch  conductor,  at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  April  20, 
1893.  The  first  performance  of  the  whole  symphony  at  a  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on  November  18,  1896,  Mr. 
Paur  conductor.  The  Symphony  was  played  at  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  March  26,  1904;  October 
21,  1905;  October  16,  1909;  February  10,  1912;  February  14,  1914; 
March  3,  1916 ;  December  28,  1917 ;  November  25,  1921 ;  March  26, 
1926;  October  28,  1927;  October  31,  1930. 

The  dedication  of  this  symphony  is  as  follows:  A  mon  meilleur 
ami"  ("To  my  best  friend"),  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

This  best  friend  was  the  widow  Nadejda  Filaretovna  von  Meek. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Frolowsky.  Born  in  the  village  Snamensk, 
government  of  Smolensk,  February  10,  1831,  she  married  in  1848 
an  engineer,  and  for  some  years  knew  poverty.  Her  courage  did 
not  give  way;  she  was  a  helpmeet  for  her  husband,  who  finally 
became  famous  and  successful.  In  1876  her  husband  died.  She  was 
left  with  eleven  children  and  a  fortune  of  "many  millions  of 
rubles."  Dwelling  at  Moscow,  fond  of  music,  she  admired  beyond 
measure  certain  works  by  Tchaikovsky.  Inquiring  curiously  con- 
cerning his  character  as  a  man  and  about  his  worldly  circum- 
stances, she  became  acquainted  with  Kotek,*  a  pupil  of  Tchai- 
kovsky in  composition.  Through  him  she  gave  Tchaikovsky  com- 

*Joseph  Kotek,  violinist,  born  at  Kamenez-Podolsk  in  1855,  died  at  Davos,  Switzer- 
land, in  1885.  A  pupil  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory,  he  studied  later  with  Joachim  in 
Berlin  and  in  1882  was  appointed  a  teacher  of  violin  playing  at  the  Hochschule  fur 
Musik  in   that   city.   He   composed  etudes,   duets,   and  other  pieces   for   the   violin. 
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missions  for  transcriptions  for  violin  and  pianoforte  of  some  of 
his  works.  There  was  an  interchange  of  letters.  In  the  early  summer 
of  1877  she  learned  that  he  was  in  debt.  She  sent  him  three  thou- 
sand rubles;  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  she  determined  to  give  him 
yearly  the  sum  of  six  thousand  rubles,  that  he  might  compose  free 
from  pecuniary  care  and  vexation ;  but  she  insisted  that  they  should 
never  meet.  They  never  spoke  together;  their  letters  were  frequent 
and  intimate.  Tchaikovsky  poured  out  his  soul  to  this  woman, 
described  by  his  brother  Modest  as  proud  and  energetic,  with  deep- 
rooted  principles,  with  the  independence  of  a  man;  a  woman  that 
held  in  disdain  all  that  was  petty  and  conventional;  pure  in 
thought  and  action;  a  woman  that  was  compassionate,  not 
sentimental. 

In  a  long  letter  to  Mme.  Meek  from  Florence,  March  1,  1878, 
Tchaikovsky  gave  the  programme  of  the  Fourth  Symphony,  with* 
thematic  illustrations  in  notation : — 

"The  Introduction  is  the  kernel,  the  quintessence,  the  chief 
thought  of  the  whole  symphony."  He  quotes  the  opening  theme, 
sounded  by  horns  and  bassoons,  Andante,  F  minor,  3-4.  "This  is 
Fate,  the  fatal  power  which  hinders  one  in  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness from  gaining  the  goal,  which  jealously  provides  that  peace 
and  comfort  do  not  prevail,  that  the  sky  is  not  free  from  clouds, — 
a  might  that  swings,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  constantly  over 
the  head,  that  poisons  continually  the  soul.  This  might  is  over- 
powering and  invincible.  There  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  submit  and 
vainly  complain."  He  quotes  the  theme  for  strings,  Moderato  con 
anima,  F  minor,  9-8.  "The  feeling  of  despondency  and  despair  grows 
ever  stronger  and  more  passionate.  It  is  better  to  turn  from  the 
realities  and  to  lull  one's  self  in  dreams."  Clarinet  solo  with  ac- 
companiment of  strings.  "O  joy !  What  a  fine  sweet  dream !  A  radi- 
ant being,  promising  happiness,  floats  before  me  and  beckons  me. 
The  importunate  first  theme  of  the  allegro  is  now  heard  afar  off, 
and  now  the  soul  is  wholly  enwrapped  with  dreams.  There  is  no 
thought  of  gloom  and  cheerlessness.  Happiness!  Happiness!  Happi- 
ness! No,  they  are  only  dreams,  and  Fate  dispels  them.  The  whole 
of  life  is  only  a  constant  alternation  between  dismal  reality  and 
flattering  dreams  of  happiness.  There  is  no  port :  you  will  be  tossed 
hither  and  thither  by  the  waves,  until  the  sea  swallows  you.  Such 
is  the  programme,  in  substance,  of  the  first  movement. 

"The  second  movement  shows  another  phase  of  sadness.  Here  is 
that  melancholy  feeling  which  enwraps  one  when  he  sits  at  night 
alone  in  the  house,  exhausted  by  work ;  the  book  which  he  had  taken 
to  read  has  slipped  from  his  hand;  a  swarm  of  reminiscences  has 
arisen.  How  sad  it  is  that  so  much  has  already  been  and  gone!  and 
yet  it  is  a  pleasure  to  think  of  the  early  years.  One  mourns  the 
past  and  has  neither  the  courage  nor  the  will  to  begin  a  new  life. 
One  is  rather  tired  of  life.  One  wishes  to  recruit  his  strength  and 
to  look  back,  to  revive  many  things  in  the  memory.  One  thinks  on 
the  gladsome  hours,  when  the  young  blood  boiled  and  bubbled  and 
there  was  satisfaction  in  life.  One  thinks  also  on  the  sad  moments, 
on  irrevocable  losses.  And  all  this  is  now  so  far  away,  so  far  away. 
And  it  is  all  so  sad  and  yet  so  sweet  to  muse  over  the  past. 
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"There  is  no  determined  feeling,  no  exact  expression  in  the  tliird 
movement.  Here  are  capricious  arabesques,  vague  figures  which  slip 
into  the  imagination  when  one  has  taken  wine  and  is  slightly  in- 
toxicated. The  mood  is  now  gay,  now  mournful.  One  thinks  about 
nothing;  one  gives  the  fancy  loose  reins,  and  their  is  pleasure  in 
drawings  of  marvellous  lines.  Suddenly  rush  into  the  imagination 
the  picture  of  a  drunken  peasant  and  a  gutter-song.  Military  music 
is  heard  passing  by  in  the  distance.  These  are  disconnected  pic- 
tures, which  come  and  go  in  the  brain  of  the  sleeper.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  reality;  they  are  unintelligible,  bizarre,  out-at- 
elbows. 

"Fourth  movement.  If  you  find  no  pleasure  in  yourself,  look 
about  you.  Go  to  the  people.  See  how  it  understands  to  be  jolly, 
how  it  surrenders  itself  to  gayety.  The  picture  of  a  folk-holiday. 
Scarcely  have  you  forgotten  yourself,  scarcely  have  you  had  time 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  happiness  of  others,  before  untiring  Fate 
again  announces  its  approach.  The  other  children  of  men  are  not 
concerned  with  you.  They  neither  see  nor  feel  that  you  are  lonely 
and  sad.  How  they  enjoy  themselves,  how  happy  they  are!  And 
will  you  maintain  that  everything  in  the  world  is  sad  and  gloomy? 
There  is  still  happiness,  simple,  native  happiness.  Rejoice  in  the 
happiness  of  others — and  you  can  still  live. 

"This  is  all  that  I  can  tell  you,  my  dear  friend,  about  the  sym- 
phony. My  words  naturally  are  not  sufficiently  clear  and  exhaus- 
tive. It  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  instrumental  music,  that  it 
does  not  allow  analysis." 

In  December,  1890,  Mme.  Meek  wrote  that  her  affairs  were 
complicated.  She  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  could  not  continue 
her  allowance  to  Tchaikovsky.  He  was  greatly  disturbed,  but  his 
brother  writes  that  Peter,  "with  his  usual  lack  of  confidence, 
greatly  exaggerated  to  himself  the  consequences  of  this  loss."  Peter 
did  not  recover  from  the  blow:  his  letters  to  her  were  not  ans- 
wered. It  seems  that  from  1890  she  had  suffered  from  a  "terrible 
nervous  disease,  which  changed  her  relations  with  everyone."  On 
Tchaikovsky's  death-bed,  her  name  was  on  his  lips,  "and  in  the 
broken  phrases  of  his  last  delirium  these  words  alone  were  intelli- 
gible to  those  around  him."  She  died  on  January  25,  1894,  five 
months  after  Peter  died.  The  news  of  his  end  reached  her  on  her 
death-bed. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  ADVERTISING  SPACE  IN  THIS  PRO- 
GRAMME SHOULD  BE  MADE  TO  L.  S.  B.  JEFFERDS, 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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TEACHERS'  TRAINING  CLASS  on  SEVCIK  METHOD  OF  VIOLIN  PLAYING 

given  by    ARY    DULaF ER    (the  noted  Violinist) 

MONDAY  EVENINGS  at  8  o'clock,  commencing  FEBRUARY  2nd,   1931 
Now  open  for  enrollment  Series  of  Twelve  Lectures,  $25  Phone:  Univ.  0956 
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VOICE,  PROGRAMME  BUILDING,    CONCERT  PIANIST 
ACCOMPANYING  AND  PIANO         PEDAGOGUE 
The  following  use  and  endorse  the  La  Forge  method  of  voice  production  : 

Mme.  Frances  Alda,  Mme.  Margaret  Matzenauer,  Miss  Emma  Otero,  Messrs.  Lawrence  Tibbett, 
Richard  Crooks,  Harrington  van  Hoesen,  and  many  others. 
Address:  14  West  68th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Telephone:  Trafalgar  8993 


EDWARD     SCHUBERTH     &     COMPANY 

Importers,  Music  Publishers  and  Dealers,  11  East  22nd  Street,  New  York 

PUBLISHERS'  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR 
Steingraeber  Edition,  Leipzig  Could  &  Bolttler,  London  J.  B.  Cramer  &  Co.,  London 

Cotta  Edition,  Stuttgart  Forsyth  Bros.,  Ltd.,  London  Cary  &  Co.,  London 

Practical  Pianoforte  School  Beal,  Stuttard  &  Co.,  London  F.Hofmeister.-Germer  Works,  Leipzig 

Banks  &  Co.,  York  Joseph  Williams,  Ltd.,  London         Bach-Boekelmar   Works  in  colors 

AGENTS  FOR  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF,  H.  GERMER'S  INSTRUCTIVE  EDITIONS 
SEND  FOR  A  FREE  THEMATIC  CATALOG 


PIANO,  ORGAN,  COACHING 

Studio:   TRINITY  COURT 
175  DARTMOUTH  STREET,  BOSTON 

(Kenmore  8431) 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 


MONDAYS 
Steinway  Hall 
New  York  City 


STUDIO 

Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston 
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TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
STEINERT  HALL 

BOYLSTON   STREET         .         BOSTON 
Telephone  Hubbard  6677 


TENOR 

Member  of  The  American  Academy  of  Teachers  of 

Singing.     A  comprehensive  Course  of  Ten  Lessons  on 

the  Principles  of  the  Singing  and  Speaking  Voice 

Studio:  4  WEST  40th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
Opposite  Public  Library  Tel.  Penn  4792 


To  Men  Who  Carry 

Extra  Responsibilities 


./xRE  you  busy?  And  are  you 
carrying  an  extra  burden  at  this  time?  In  addition 
to  the  special  problems  of  your  business  or  profes- 
sion, are  you  concerned  over  the  financial  future 
of  your  mother  .  .  .  your  wife  ...  or  children? 

A  short  talk  with  our  officers  will  suggest  to  you 
how  much  this  Trust  Company  can  do  to  give  you 
the  peace  of  mind,  the  additional  time  and  energy, 
which  you  need  to  deal  properly  with  your  own 
affairs. 

By  adding  to  its  list  of  experienced  Trust  Officers 
from  time  to  time  ...  by  limiting  the  volume  of 
business  that  any  one  of  these  men  may  handle  . . 
the  Lee,  Higginson  Trust  Company  provides  per- 
sonal and  intelligent  service  to  each  customer. 

An  Investment  Management  account  here,  or  a 
Life  Insurance  Trust,  are  ways  in  which  you  can 
lift  the  load  from  your  own  shoulders,  and  place 
it  on  shoulders  that  are  well  able  to  carry  it. 
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qualities  I  desire  in  order  to  bring  beautiful  music  to 
my  audiences." 
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INC. 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
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WAGNER  AND  LISZT 
CHOSE  THE  STEINWAY 


Virtually  every  musician  of  note  since  Wagner  has  chosen 
the  Steinway.  And  it  is  the  piano  of  the  fine  home,  of  the 
cultured  family.  There  is  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
informed  people  as  to  which  piano  they  would  prefer  to 
own.     •    For  there  is  no  other  piano  that  commands  the 

marvelous  richness  of  tone  that 
is  so  notably  Steinway's.  There  is 
no  other  piano  that  will  render 
such  perfect  service  over  so  long 
a  time.  .  .  .  And  this  great,  long- 
lived  instrument  is  no  more  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  even  for  the  modest 
income,  than  an  automobile! 


STEINWAY 


THE    INSTRUMENT    OF    THE    IMMORTALS 

A  new  Steinway  Upright  piano  can  be  bought  for  a  total  as  low  as     $QTT^L 
BabeyW(^atdW^   *1*7S       *      10%     d0Wn    balance  in  three  years 

As  the  Steinway  is  made  in  New  York  City,  this  price,  naturally,  must  be  "plus  transportation"  beyond 

New  York  and  its  suburbs. 

Used  pianos  accepted  in  partial  exchange.    If  there  is  no  Steinway  dealer  near  you, 
write  for  information  to   Steinway  &   Sons,   Steinway   Hall,   109   West   57th   Street, 

New  York  City. 


Fiftieth  Season,    1930-1931 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
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Raymond  -Whitcomb  Cruises 


WINTER 


SPRING  ~ 


SUMMER 


WEST  INDIES 

©.Winter  cruises  on  the 
new  "Statendam  "  —  the 
largest  and  most  luxurious 
ship  to  sail  on  a  Caribbean 
cruise  during  this  Winter. 
CLFor  a  holiday  these  cruises 
are  unequalled  . . .  their  lazy 
days  on  the  great  liner  are 
pleasant  and  restful;  their 
visits  to  strange  foreign  cit- 
ies, interesting  and  refresh- 
ing. Their  programs  include 
Havana  (2  days);  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  Porto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands;  French 
Martinique ;  British  Jamaica, 
Barbados  and  Trinidad  and 
Nassau;  Dutch  Curacao, 
and  Caracas  in  Venezuela. 

Sailing  on  January  28  (for  a  25-day 

Cruise);  and  on  February  24  (for  an 

identical  Cruise  of  the  same  length). 

"Rates,  $317.50  and  upward 

LAND  CRUISES  TO 
MEXICO 

With  Nine  Days  in  Mexico  City 

TOURS  TO 
SOUTH  AMERICA 

Complete  Trips  of  Three  Months 


MEDITERRANEAN 
SPRING  CRUISE 

Over  a  new  route!  The  first 
cruise  to  add  the  Black  Sea  to 
the  Mediterranean  —  the  first 
to  visit  Sevastopol .  .  .  and 
Odessa  .  .  .  and  Yalta  on 
the  shore  of  the  Crimea  with 
holiday  palaces  of  the  Czars. 


Sailing  April  14, 193 1,  on  the 
S.S.  "Carinthia" 

C  Raymond -Whitcomb 
Spring  Cruises  to  the  Med- 
iterranean have  long  been 
popular  with  discerning 
travelers  .  .  .  They  visit  the 
Mediterranean  at  its  pleas- 
antest  season  . . .  they  make 
an  interesting  prelude  to 
Spring  or  Summer  travel  in 
Europe.  CThis  year's  cruise 
is  the  most  comprehensive 
and  interesting  ever  offered. 
In  addition  to  visiting  the 
Black  Sea  ...  it  will  go  to 
Nauplia  in  Greece  (for  trips 
to  Mycenae,  Epidaurus  and 
Tiryns),  and  to  the  impor- 
tant Mediterranean  cities. 

"Rates,  $725  and  upward 


NORTH  CAPE  AND 
RUSSIA 

(LA  new  summer  cruise 
over  the  Iceland-Norway 
route  which  was  introduced 
by  Raymond -Whitcomb  10 
years  ago  and  developed 
and  perfected  from  year  to 
year.  ©.The  1931  cruise  will 
add  Danzig — a  picturesque 
medieval  city  with  rich  pub- 
lic buildings  and  lordly  resi- 
dences that  date  from  the 
old  Hanseatic  days.  There 
will  be  two  days  in  Lenin- 
grad .  .  .  two  more  in  Mos- 
cow, the  heart  of  Russia . . . 
visits  to  Iceland,  and  the 
North  Cape  . . .  the  Norwe- 
gian fjords  .  .  .  Trondhjem, 
Bergen,  Oslo  &  Stockholm. 

Sailing  on  June  30,  1931,  on  the 

Cunard  liner,  "Carinthia."  With 

stop-overs  in  Europe  as  desired. 

Rates,  $800  and  upward 

LAND  CRUISES  TO 
CALIFORNIA 

Through  Southern  California 
by  Automobile 

TOURS  TO   EUROPE 

Through  Spring  &  Summer 


RAYMOND    6-    WHITCOMB    COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
165  Tremont  Street,  Telephone  Hancock  7820  122  Newbury  Street,  Telephone  Kenmore  2870 


In  place  of  Wagner's  Bacchanale  from 
"  Tannhauser,"  the  same  composer's 
Prelude  and  Liebestod  from  "  Tristan 
und  Isolde' '  will  be  played* 


JOHN  M.  GREENE  HALL  .         .  NORTHAMPTON 

SMITH  COLLEGE,  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 


Fiftieth  Season,  1930-1931 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  3 
AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 

Handel        .....         Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra 

Op.  6,  No.  6,  G  minor 

Larghetto  e  affetuoso — Allegro  ma  non  troppo ;  Musette ;  Allegro ;  Allegro. 

Stravinsky         .....         Capriccio  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 

I.     Presto. 

II.     Andante  rapsodico. 
III.    Allegro  capriccioso,  ma  tempo  giusto. 

(Played  without  pause) 


Wagner 
Debussy 

Ravel 


Bacchanale,  "Der  Venusberg"  from  "Tannhauser" 

"Prelude  a  l'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune 
(Eglogue  de  S.  Mallarme)" 

"La  Valse,"  Choregraphic  Poem 


SOLOIST 

jEstrs  marIa  sanromA 


STEINWAY  PIANO 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  Stravinsky's  Capriccio 
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Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra,  Op.  6,  No.  6,  G  minor 

George  Frideric  Handel 

(Born  at  Halle,  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14.  1759.) 

Handel's  twelve  grand  concertos  for  strings  were  composed  be- 
tween September  29  and  October  30,  1739.  The  tenth  bears  the  date 
October  22.  The  London  Daily  Post  of  October  29,  1739,  said :  "This 
day  are  published  proposals  for  printing  by  subscription,  with  His 
Majesty's  royal  license  and  protection,  Twelve  Grand  Concertos,  in 
Seven  Parts,  for  four  violins,  a  tenor,  a  violoncello,  with  a  thorough- 
bass for  the  harpsichord.  Composed  by  Mr.  Handel.  Price  to  sub- 
scribers, two  guineas.  Keady  to  be  delivered  by  April  next.  Sub- 
scriptions are  taken  by  the  author,  at  his  house*  in  Brook  Street, 
Hanover  Square,  and  by  Walsh."  In  an  advertisement  on  November 
22  the  publisher  added,  "Two  of  the  above  concertos  will  be  per- 
formed this  evening  at  the  Theatre  Koyal,  Lincoln's  Inn."  The  con- 
certos were  published  on  April  21,  1740.  In  an  advertisement  a  few 
days  afterwards  Walsh  said,  "These  concertos  were  performed  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  now  are  played  in  most 
public  places  with  the  greatest  applause."  Victor  Schoelcher  made 
this  comment  in  his  Life  of  Handel :  "This  was  the  case  with  all  the 
works  of  Handel.  They  were  so  frequently  performed  at  contempo- 
raneous concerts  and  benefits  that  they  seem,  during  his  lifetime, 
to  have  quite  become  public  property.  Moreover,  he  did  nothing 
which  the  other  theatres  did  not  attempt  to  imitate.  In  the  little 
theatre  of  the  Haymarket,  evening  entertainments  were  given  in 
exact  imitation  of  his  'several  concertos  for  different  instruments, 
with  a  variety  of  chosen  airs  of  the  best  master,  and  the  famous 
Salve  Regina  of  Hasse.'  The  handbills  issued  by  the  nobles  at  the 
King's  Theatre  make  mention  also  of  'several  concertos  for  different 
instruments.'  " 

The  year  1739,  in  which  these  concertos  were  composed,  was  the 
year  of  the  first  performance  of  Handel's  "Saul"  (January  16)  and 
"Israel  in  Egypt"  (April  4), — both  oratorios  were  composed  in  1738, 
— also  of  the  music  to  Dryden's  "Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day"  (No- 
vember 22). 

Romain  Rolland,  discussing  the  form  concerto  grosso,  which  con- 
sists essentially  of  a  dialogue  between  a  group  of  soloists,  the  con- 
certino (trio  of  two  solo  violins  and  solo  bass  with  cembalo)  and 
the  chorus  of  instruments,  concerto  grosso,  believes  that  Handel  at 
Rome  in  1708  was  struck  by  Corelli's  works  in  this  field,  for  several 
of  his  concertos  of  Opus  3  are  dated  1710,  1716,  1722.  Geminiani 
introduced  the  concerto  into  England, — three  volumes  appeared  in 
1732,  1735,  1748,— and  he  was  a  friend  of  Handel. 

•This  was  the  little  house  No.  25.  in  which  Handel  lived  for  many  years,  and 
in  which  he  died.  In  the  rate-book  of  1725  Handel  was  named  owner,  and  the  house 
rated  at  £35  a  year.  W.  H.  Cummins,  about  1903,  visiting  the  house,  found  a  cast- 
lead  cistern,  on  the  front  of  which  in  bold  relief  was  "1721,  G.  P.  H."  The  house 
had  then  been  in  the  possession  of  a  family  about  seventy  years,  and  various  structural 
alterations  had  been  made.  A  back  room  on  the  first  floor  was  said  to  have  been 
Handfd's  composition-room.  After  Handel's  death  his  valet  rented  the  house  and 
used  Handel's  name  to  attract  lodgers.  Sydney  Smith  lived  in  this  house  in  1835. 
The   Street  is   now   "Brook   Street,   Grosvenor   Square." 
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It  is  stated  that  the  word  "concerto,"  as  applied  to  a  piece  for  a 
solo  instrument  with  accompaniment,  first  appeared  in  a  treatise  by 
Scipio  Bargaglia  (Venice,  1587)  ;  that  Giuseppe  Torelli,  who  died  in 
1708,  was  the  first  to  suggest  a  larger  number  of  instruments  in  a 
concerto,  and  to  give  the  name  concerto  grosso  to  this  species  of  com- 
position. But  Michelletti,  seventeen  years  before,  had  published  his 
"Sinfonie  et  concerti  a  quatro,"  and  in  1698  his  "Concerti  musicali," 
while  the  word  concerto  occurs  frequently  in  the  musical  termi- 
nology of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  Torelli  who,  determining 
the  form  of  the  grand  solo  for  violin,  opened  the  way  to  Archangelo 
Corelli,  the  father  of  modern  violinists,  composers,  or  virtuosos. 


* 


Komain  Holland  insisted  that  the  instrumental  music  of  Handel 
has  the  nature  of  a  constant  improvisation,  music  to  be  served 
piping  hot  to  an  audience,  and  should  preserve  this  character  in  per- 
formance. "When  you  have  studied  with  minute  care  each  detail, 
obtained  from  your  orchestra  an  irreproachable  precision,  tonal 
purity,  and  finish,  you  will  have  done  nothing  unless  you  have  made 
the  face  of  the  improvising  genius  rise  from  the  work." 

Handel's  concertos  of  this  set  that  have  five  movements  are  either 
in  the  form  of  a  sonata  with  an  introduction  and  a  postlude  (as 
Nos.  1  and  6)  ;  or  in  the  form  of  the  symphonic  overture  with  the 
slow  movements  in  the  middle,  and  a  dance  movement,  or  an  allegro 
closely  resembling  a  dance,  for  a  finale  (as  Nos.  7,  11,  and  12)  ;  or 

New  Chopin- Cortot  Books 

Rational  Principles  of  Pianoforte  Technic  Paper,  $3.00 

Chopin-Cortot  Twelve  Studies,  Opus  10  Paper,  2.00 

Chopin-Cortot  Twelve  Studies,  Opus  25  Paper,  2.00 

Chopin-Cortot  Twenty-four  Preludes,  Opus  28  Paper,  2.00 
Chopin-Cortot  Ballades  (in  process  of  publication) 

In  these  volumes  Alfred  Cortot  says  the  last  word  in  piano- 
forte pedagogy.  He  has  reduced  the  essential  elements  of  piano- 
playing  to  five  series  of  exercises,  under  the  following  headings: 

1.  Evenness,  independence  and  mobility  of  the  fingers 

2.  Passing  under  the  thumb — Scales — Arpeggios 

3.  The  Technic  of  double  notes  and  polyphonic  playing 

4.  The  Technic  of  extensions 

5.  The  Technic  of  the  wrist — the  execution  of  Chords 


Oliver  Ditson  Company 

(Sole  agent  in  the  U.S.A.  for  the  pedagogic  works  of  Alfred  Cortot) 


a  series  of  three  movements  from  larghetto  to  allegro,  which  is 
followed  by  two  dance  movements  (as  No.  3). 

The  concertino  in  this  work  consists  of  first  and  second  violins; 
the  concerto  ripieno,  of  full  string  orchestra,  with  frequently  an 
independent  part  for  the  violoncello. 


Capriccio  for  Orchestra  with  Piano  Solo 

Igor  Fedorovitch  Stravinsky 

(Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  Leningrad,  on  June  5,  1882;  living  at  Nice) 

This  Capriccio  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of 
the  Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Paris  on  December  6,  1929.  Stra- 
vinsky was  the  pianist;  Ernest  Ansermet  conducted  as  guest.  The 
programme  as  announced  also  comprised  Bach's  Brandenburg  Con- 
certo, No.  3;  a  symphony  in  D  major  by  Haydn:  Debussy's  Ronde 
du  Printemps,  and  Moussorgsky's  "Pictures  of  an  Exhibition" 
orchestrated  by  Ravel. 

After  the  first  performance,  Pierre  de  Lapommeraye  gave  the 
following  fantastic  description  of  the  work: 

•'If  it  were  of  any  use,  I  should  say  that  this  Capriccio  is  more 
in  Stravinsky's  earlier  than  later  manner.  But  is  it  necessary  to 
classify?  Is  it  not  better  to  consider  the  work  itself?  Its  contents 
are  of  the  best.  The  title  allows  the  composer  all  manner  of  fan- 
taisies,  and  he  has  given  them  full  play.  He  begins  with  rhythmed 
chords:  as  it  were,  a  brusque  entrance  for  Harlequin,  who  skips, 
then  looks  to  right  and  left,  peers  here  and  there:  'Well,  well,'  he 
seems  to  say,  'this  is  life'."  He  judges  it  now  gay,  now  sad,  now 
melancholy,  as  he  passes  from  one  pirouette  to  another.  The  piano 
nimbly  and  easily  represents  the  scintillant  movements,  and  then 
in  a  sort  of  recitative  Harlequin  meditates;  he  speaks  to  himself: 
'Is  there  anything  serious  in  life?  Love?  Friendship?'  The  piano 


T^efter  Qoffee 

MADE   AN   EASIER   WAY! 


No  one  is  ever  disappointed  with 
coffee  made  the  new  G.  Washing- 
ton way.  G.Washington's 
real   coffee    with    the 


is 


grounds  removed  .  .  . 
coffee  specially  prepared 
to  be  made  in  the  cup  by 
merely  adding  hot  water. 
No  pots  to  clean  and  no 
worry  over  results!  Every 


cup  is  perfect  because  every  cup 
is  fresh-made,  instantly,  in  exactly 
the  same  way.  Economical 
because  each  can  makes  as 
many  cups  as  a  large  can 
of  ground  coffee. 

G.Washington's  is  served 
in  the  Boston  Symphony 
Hall  Cafeteria. 


that  I  take  to  be  Harlequin  talks  with  the  orchestra,  invisible 
voice  of  Nature  which  replies  to  him  in  brusque  chords.  Harlequin's 
temperament  again  asserts  itself;  he  sees  close  to  him  Petrouchka, 
Punchinello,  Columbine.  Throwing  off  his  mask,  his  eyes  shining, 
he  lets  himself  go  in  a  drunkenness  of  tumultuous  gaiety.  The  finale 
has  Chabrier's  dash. 

"This  story,  let  it  be  understood,  is  wholly  mine.  Since  music 
permits  all  mental  eccentricities,  one  should  not  be  angry  at  my 
letting  myself  be  tempted. 

"From  a  strictly  musical  point  of  view,  I  note  the  importance 
given  to  the  piano  for  expression.  It  is  curious  to  note  how  this 
instrument,  so  greatly  disparaged  up  to  the  last  ten  years,  lives 
again  in  modern  works.  Is  this  honor  awarded  to  it  as  a  percussion 
instrument?  Stravinsky  does  not  demand  from  it  more  than  it 


The 

SAVOY -PLAZA 

The  Savoy-Plaza, 
newer  associate  of 
The  Plaza,  faces  Cen- 
tral Park  and  offers 
the  same  excellence 
of  hospitality  and 
cuisine  that  distin- 
guishes   The    Plaza. 

Henry  A.  Rost 
President 


m 


m. 


Recognized  as  one  of  the 
finest  hotels  in  the  world 
.  .  .  richly  furnished  .  .  . 
modern  in  every  respect 
.  .  .  located  in  historic 
Copley  Square,  probably 
the  most  accessible  and 
attractive  spot  in  Boston. 

Arthur  L.  Race 
Managing  Director 


The 


PLAZA 


Ideally  located  on  Fifth 
Avenue  at  the  entrance  to 
Central  Park,  The  Plaza 
offers  the  highest  standards 
of  hospitality  and  cuisine. 
Near  business  .  .  .  transpor- 
tation. .  .theatres.  .  .shops 
.  .  .  yet  away  from  the  noise 
and  confusion  of  the  city. 


FredSterry 
President 


John  D.Owen 
Manager 
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can  give,  but  he  employs  all  its  resources,  and  supports  it  by  an 
effective,  dazzling  orchestration.  His  orchestra,  brilliant  as  it  is, 
compared  with  that  of  the  romantic  Russians,  is  almost  stripped, 
having  more  of  design  than  color.  As  this  capriccio  thus  stands, 
without  aggressive  polyphony,  vigorous,  agile,  muscular,  not  heavy 
but  as  elegant  as  a  gymnast,  it  is  easily  one  of  Stravinsky's  better 
works." 

M.  Henry  Prunieres  finds*  that  the  Capriccio  is  athe  most  suc- 
cessful of  all  Stravinsky's  compositions  since  the  Octet" ;  that  it 
belongs  to  "the  series  of  neo-classic  works  which  he  has  been  pro- 
ducing during  the  last  ten  years,  which  includes  the  sonata,  the 
concerto,  and  the  serenade;  but  in  spirit  it  is  essentially  different 
from  all  these  .  .  .  but  we  must  perforce  regret  the  time  when 
Stravinsky,  less  imbued  with  esthetic  and  literary  theories,  aban- 
doned himself  to  his  inclinations,  and  in  'Petrouchka,'  'Le  Sacre 
de  Printerups'  and  'Les  Noces,'  released  a  flood  of  free,  savage,  and 
vital  music.  Fortunately,  it  was  in  vain  that  Stravinsky  dressed 
up  in  the  ancient  fashion  and  coiffed  himself  after  the  wig  of 
Bach ;  he  nevertheless  often  revealed  the  young  iconoclastic  bar- 
barian he  tried  so  hard  to  hide.  This  time  the  latter  is  seen  in 
many  places,  and  under  the  fine  court  dress  one  sees  through  the 
torn  rents  the  gaudy  embroideries  of  the  Russian  tunic. 

"In  the  Capriccio  we  find  once  more  a  Stravinsky  who  seemed 
to  have  disappeared  after  the  'Symphonies  for  Wind  Instruments.' 
Again  his  music  is  touched  with  mystery.  We  hear  the  anguished 
silences,  peopled  with  phantoms  and  swarming  ghosts,  which  pro- 
duced such  an  impression  on  the  first  hearers  of  'Petrouchka'  and 
the  'Sacre.'  From  the  first  bars,  the  strange  chords  struck  by  the 
piano  with  the  resonance  of  wind  instruments  showed  us  that  the 
Stravinsky  of  the  'Sacre'  is  not  so  dead  as  we  pretend. 


Introduction  and  Bacchanale,  "Tannhauser,"  Act  I.,   Scene  2 
(Paris   Version) Richard   Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883) 

The  Princess  Metternich  begged  of  Napoleon  III.  as  a  personal 
favor  that  "Tannhauser"  should  be  put  on  the  stage  of  the  Opera  in 
Paris.  Alphonse  Royer,  the  manager,  was  ordered  to  spare  no 
expense.  "Tannhauser,"  translated  into  French  by  Charles  Nuitter, 
was  produced  there  on  March  13,  1861.  The  story  of  the  first  per- 
formance, the  opposition  of  the  Jockey  Club,  the  tumultuous  scenes, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  opera  after  three  performances,  is 
familiar  to  all  students  of  Wagner  opera  in  general,  and  Parisian 
manners.  The  cast  at  the  first  performance  in  Paris  was  as  follows : 
The  Landgrave,  Cazaux ;  Tannhauser,  Niemann;  Wolfram,  Morelli; 
Walther,  Aymes ;  Biterolf,  Coulon;  Heinrich,  Koenig;  Reinmar, 
Freret;  Elisabeth,  Marie  Sax  (Sasse)  ;  Venus,  Fortunata  Tedesco; 

•In  a  letter,  dated  Paris,  December  25,  1929,  to  the  New  York  Times. 
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a  young  shepherd.  Miss  Reboux.  The  conductor  was  Pierre  Louis 
Philippe  Dietsch. 

His  stage  directions  were  as  follows : — 

"The  scene  represents  the  interior  of  the  Venusberg  (Horselberg)  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Eisenach.  A  large  cave  which  seems  to  extend  to  an  invisible 
distance  at  a  turn  to  the  right.  From  a  cleft  through  which  the  pale  light  of 
day  penetrates,  a  green  waterfall  tumbles  foaming  over  rocks  the  entire 
length  of  the  cave.  From  the  basin  which  receives  the  water  a  brook  flows 
towards  the  background,  where  it  spreads  into  a  lake  in  which  naiads  are 
seen  bathing  and  on  the  banks  of  which  sirens  are  reclining.  On  both  sides 
of  the  grotto  rocky  projections  of  irregular  form,  overgrown  with  singular, 
coral-like  tropical  plants.  Before  an  opening  extending  upwards  on  the  left, 
from  which  a  rosy  twilight  enters,  Venus  lies  upon  a  rich  couch ;  before  her, 
his  head  upon  her  lap,  his  harp  by  his  side,  half  kneeling,  reclines  Tann- 
hauser.  Surrounding  the  couch  in  fascinating  embrace  are  the  three  Graces. 
Beside  and  behind  the  couch  innumerable  sleeping  Amorettes,  in  attitudes 
of  wild  disorder,  like  children  who  had  fallen  asleep  wearied  with  the 
exertions  of  a  combat.  The  entire  foreground  is  illumined  by  a  magical, 
ruddy  light  shining  upwards  from  below,  through  which  the  emerald  green 
of  the  waterfall  with  its  white  foam  penetrates.  This  distant  background 
with  the  shores  of  the  lake  seems  transfigured  by  a  sort  of  moonlight.  When 
the  curtain  rises,  youths  reclining  on  the  rocky  projections  answering  the 
beckonings  of  the  nymphs,  hurry  down  to  them.  Beside  the  basin  of  the 
waterfall,  the  nymphs  have  begun  the  dance  designed  to  lure  the  youths  to 
them.  They  pair  off ;  flight  and  chase  enliven  the  dance. 

"From  the  distant  background  a  procession  of  Bacchantes  approach,  rush- 
ing through  the  rows  of  the  loving  couples  and  stimulating  them  to  wilder 
pleasures.  With  gestures  of  enthusiastic  intoxication  they  tempt  the  lovers 
to  growing  recklessness.  Satyrs  and  Fauns  have  appeared  from  the  cleft  of 
the  rocks  and,  dancing  the  while,  force  their  way  between  the  Bacchantes 
and  lovers,  increasing  the  disorder  by  chasing  the  nymphs.  The  tumult 
reaches  its  height,  whereupon  the  Graces  rise  in  horror  and  seek  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  wild  conduct  of  the  dancing  rout  and  drive  the  mad  roisterers 
from  the  scene.  Fearful  that  they  themselves  might  be  drawn  into  the  whirl- 
pool, they  turn  to  the  sleeping  Amorettes  and  drive  them  aloft.  They  flutter 
about,  then  gather  into  ranks  on  high,  filling  the  upper  spaces  of  the  cave, 
whence  they  send  down  a  hail  of  arrows  upon  the  wild  revellers.  These, 
wounded  by  the  arrows,  filled  with  a  mighty  love  longing,  cease  their  dance 
and  sink  down  exhausted.  The  Graces  capture  the  wounded  and  seek,  while 
separating  the  intoxicated  ones  into  pairs,  to  scatter  them  in  the  background. 
Then,  still  pursued  by  the  flying  Amorettes,  the  Bacchantes,  Fauns,  Satyrs, 
Nymphs,  and  Youths  depart  in  various  directions.  A  rosy  mist,  growing  more 
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and  more  dense,  sinks  down,  hiding  first  the  Amorettes  and  then  the  entire 
background,  so  that  finally  only  Venus.  Tannhauser,  and  the  Graces  remain 
visible.  The  Graces  now  turn  their  faces  to  the  foreground ;  gracefully 
intertwined  they  approach  Venus,  seemingly  informing  her  of  the  victory  they 
have  won  over  the  mad  passions  of  her  subjects. 

"The  dense  mist  in  the  background  is  dissipated,  and  a  tableau,  a  cloud 
picture,  shows  the  rape  of  Europa,  who,  sitting  on  the  back  of  a  bull  decorated 
with  flowers  and  led  by  Tritons  and  Nereids,  sails  across  the  blue  lake. 
(Song  of  the  Sirens.)  The  rosy  mist  shuts  down,  the  picture  disappears,  and 
the  Graces  suggest  by  an  ingratiating  dance  the  secret  significance  that  it 
was  an  achievement  of  love.  Again  the  mists  move  about.  In  the  pale 
moonlight  Leda  is  discovered  reclining  by  the  side  of  the  forest  lake,  the 
swan  swims  toward  her  and  caressingly  lays  his  head  upon  her  breast.  (Again 
the  Song  of  the  Sirens.)  Gradually  this  picture  also  disappears  and,  the  mist 
blown  away,  discloses  the  grotto  deserted  and  silent.  The  Graces  courtesy 
mischievously  to  Venus  and  slowly  leave  the  grotto  of  Love.  Deepest  silence." 


Prelude  to  "The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun   (after  the  Eclogue  of 
Stephan^  Mallarme)"   ....   Achille  Claude  Debussy 

(Born  at  St.  Germain  (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,  1862;  died  at  Paris, 

March  26,  1918) 

"Pr&Lude  a  l'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune  (Eglogue  de  S.  Mallarme)" 
was  played  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  National  Society  of 
Music,  Paris,  December  23,  1894.  The  conductor  was  Gustave 
Doret.  The  second  performance  was  at  a  Colonne  concert,  Paris, 
October  20,  1895. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston — it  was  also  the  first  in  the 
United  States — was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club,  Mr. 
Longy  conductor,  April  1,  1902. 

Stephane  Mallarme  formulated  his  revolutionary  ideas  concern- 
ing style  about  1875,  when  the  Pamasse  Gontemporain  rejected  his 
first  poem  of  true  importance,  "L'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune."  The 
poem  was  published  in  1876  as  a  quarto  pamphlet,  illustrated  by 
Manet.  The  eclogue  is  to  the  vast  majority  cryptic.  The  poet's  aim, 
as  Edmund  Gosse  expresses  it,  was  "to  use  words  in  such  harmoni- 
ous combinations  as  will  suggest  to  the  reader  a  mood  or  a  condition 
which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  text,  but  is  nevertheless  paramount  in 
the  poet's  mind  at  the  moment  of  composition."  Mallarme^  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Gosse,  accepted  with  delight  this  understanding  of  his 
purpose :  "I  make  music,  and  do  not  call  by  this  name  that  which  is 
drawn  from  the  euphonic  putting  together  of  words, — this  first  re- 
quirement is  taken  for  granted;  but  that  which  is  beyond,  on  the 
other  side,  and  produced  magically  by  certain  dispositions  of  speech 
and  language,  is  then  only  a  means  of  material  communication  with 
the  reader,  as  are  the  keys  of  the  pianoforte  to  a  hearer." 

Gosse  gave  this  explanation  of  the  poem  that  suggested  music  to 
Debussy:  "It  appears  in  the  florilege  which  he  has  just  published, 
and  I  have  now  read  it  again,  as  I  have  often  read  it  before.  To  say 
that  I  understand  it  bit  by  bit,  phrase  by  phrase,  would  be  excessive. 
But,  if  I  am  asked  whether  this  famous  miracle  of  unintelligibility 
gives  me  pleasure,  I  answer,  cordially,  Yes.  I  even  fancy  that  I  ob- 
tain from  it  as  definite  and  as  solid  an  impression  as  M.  Mallarm^ 
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desires  to  produce.  This  is  what  I  read  in  it:  A  faun — a  simple, 
sensuous,  passionate  being — wakens  in  the  forest  at  daybreak  and 
tries  to  recall  his  experience  of  the  previous  afternoon.  Was  he  the 
fortunate  recipient  of  an  actual  visit  from  nymphs,  white  and  golden 
goddesses,  divinely  tender  and  indulgent?  Or  is  the  memory  he 
seems  to  retain  nothing  but  the  shadow  of  a  vision,  no  more  sub- 
stantial than  the  'arid  rain'  of  notes  from  his  own  flute?  He  cannot 
tell.  Yet  surely  there  was,  surely  there  is,  an  animal  whiteness 
among  the  brown  reeds  of  the  lake  that  shines  out  yonder.  Were 
they,  are  they,  swans?  No!  But  Naiads  plunging?  Perhaps! 
Vaguer  and  vaguer  grows  the  impression  of  this  delicious  experience. 
He  would  resign  his  woodland  godship  to  retain  it.  A  garden  of 
lilies,  golden-headed,  white-stalked,  behind  the  trellis  of  red  roses? 
Ah !  the  effort  is  too  great  for  his  poor  brain.  Perhaps  if  he  selects 
one  lily  from  the  garth  of  lilies,  one  benign  and  beneficent  yielder  of 
her  cup  to  thirsty  lips,  the  memory,  the  ever-receding  memory,  may 
be  forced  back.  So  when  he  has  glutted  upon  a  bunch  of  grapes,  he 
is  wont  to  toss  the  empty  skins  in  the  air  and  blow  them  out  in  a 
visionary  greediness.  But  no,  the  delicious  hour  grows  vaguer;  ex- 
perience or  dream,  he  will  never  know  which  it  was.  The  sun  is 
warm,  the  grasses  yielding;  and  he  curls  himself  up  again,  after 
worshipping  the  efficacious  star  of  wine,  that  he  may  pursue  the 
dubious  ecstasy  into  the  more  hopeful  boskages  of  sleep. 


"The  Waltz/'  A  Choregraphic  Poem   .        .  Joseph  Maurice  Ravel 

(Born    at    Ciboure,    Basses-Pyrenees,    March    7,    1875;    living    at    Montfort- 

l'Ainaury  near  Paris) 

"La  Valse,"  dedicated  to  Misia  Sert,  a  painter  who  designed  the 
scenes  for  Richard  Strauss's  "Legend  of  Joseph,"  produced  in  Paris 
(May  14,  1914),  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  side  drum,  bass  drum, 
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tambourine,  cymbals,  castanets,  tam-tam,  Glockenspiel,  crotales,* 
two  harps,  and  strings.  The  indication  of  tempo  is  "Movement  of 
a  Viennese  waltz."  The  score  was  published  in  1921. 

This  argument  is  printed  in  the  score: — 

"Whirling  clouds  give  glimpses,  through  rifts,  of  couples  waltz- 
ing. The  clouds  scatter  little  by  little.  One  sees  an  immense  hall 
peopled  with  a  twirling  crowd.  The  scene  is  gradually  illuminated. 
The  light  of  the  chandeliers  bursts  forth  fortissimo.  An  Imperial 
Court  about  1855." 

When  "La  Valse"  was  played  in  Paris  for  the  first  time  at  a 
Lamoureux  concert,  December  12,  1920,  the  music  suggested  to  the 
critic,  Kaymond  Schwab,  "the  atmosphere  of  a  Court-ball  of  the 
Second  Empire,  at  first  a  frenzy  indistinctly  sketched  by  the  piz- 
zicati  of  double-basses,  then  transports  sounding  forth  the  full 
hysteria  of  an  epoch.  To  the  graces  and  languors  of  Carpeaux  is 
opposed  an  implied  anguish  with  some  Prud'homme  exclaiming :  'We 
dance  on  a  volcano.'  There  is  a  certain  threatening  in  this  bac- 
chanale,  a  drunkenness,  as  it  were,  warning  itself  of  its  decay,  per- 
haps by  the  dissonances  and  shock  of  timbres,  especially  the  re- 
peated combinations  in  which  the  strings  grate  against  the  brass." 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Alfredo  Casella,  the  celebrated  composer 
and  pianist  for  the  following  information. 

"The  Waltz"  was  sketched  by  Eavel  during  the  war  and  com- 
pleted in  1920.  The  themes  employed  are  of  the  Viennese  nature. 
"The  Waltz"  was  composed  with  the  thought  of  a  dance-production, 
but  Ravel  had  no  exact  idea  of  a  choregraphic  production.  In  No- 
vember, 1920,  Ravel  and  Casella  played  an  arrangement  for  two 
pianofortes  at  a  concert  of  the  Schoenberg-Musikverein  in  Vienna. 

"The  poem  is  a  sort  of  triptych : — 

"a.  The  birth  of  the  waltz.  (The  poem  begins  with  dull  rumors — 
as  in  'Rheingold'  and  from  this  chaos  gradually  takes  form  and  de- 
velopment. ) 

"6.     The  waltz. 

"c.     The  apotheosis  of  the  waltz." 

The  first  performance  of  "The  Waltz"  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux,  conductor,  on  January  13,  1922. 

♦"The  crotalum  (from  Greek,  Krotalon)  was  a  rattle,  whether  of  split  reed, 
pottery,  or  metal,  a  sort  of  castanet.  It  has  also  been  defined  as  consisting  of  two 
little  brass  plates  or  rods,  which  were  shaken  in  the  hand.  The  word  "crotal"  in 
Irish  antiquities  was  applied  to  a  small  globular  or  pear-shaped  bell  or  rattle.  Wotton 
in  his  Dictionary  of  Foreign  Musical  Terms  defines  "crotales"  as  a  species  of  clapper, 
usually  made  of  wood.  They  have  been  used  by  Massenet  and  other  composers.  For 
a  long  and  learned  description  of  the  "Krotalon"  see  F.  A.  Lampe  "De  Cymbalis 
Veterum"     (Utrecht,    1703). 

As  employed  by  Ravel  in  "The  Waltz"  the  crotales  are  to  be  taken  as  small 
cymbals    a   little    thicker   than    those    known    as   antique. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  ADVERTISING  SPACE  IN  THIS  PRO- 
GRAMME SHOULD  BE  MADE  TO  L.  S.  B.  JEFFERDS, 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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-L  1  OT  all  of  it,  by  any  means, 
is  hidden  on  beaches  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  A  great 
deal  of  it  is  here  in  New  England — Juried  in  the 
stocks  and  bonds  of  unproductive  companies,  or 
in  little  personal  hoards  that  yield  no  income. 

One  of  the  great  chances  of  usefulness  a  modern 
trust  company  has  is  to  find  this  buried  treasure, 
and  convert  it  into  sound  investments  that  will 
benefit  the  owner  and  his  heirs. 

The  Lee,  Higginson  Trust  Company  offers  its 
services  to  every  New  England  family  that  desires 
modern  investment  management. 

If  you  need  assistance,  you  can  spend  an  advan- 
tageous morning  in  discussion  with  the  officers  of 
the  Lee,  Higginson  Trust  Company.  Or  you  can 
read  our  booklet  "Investment  Management", 
which  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 
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I  look  forward  to  playing  upon  an  instrument  which 
my  closest  examination  has  shown  to  possess  all  the 
qualities  I  desire  in  order  to  bring  beautiful  music  to 
my  audiences. " 
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WAGNER  AND  LISZT 
CHOSE  THE  STEINWAY 


Virtually  every  musician  of  note  since  Wagner  has  chosen 
the  Steinway.  And  it  is  the  piano  of  the  fine  home,  of  the 
cultured  family.  There  is  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
informed  people  as  to  which  piano  they  would  prefer  to 
own.     •    For  there  is  no  other  piano  that  commands  the 

marvelous  richness  of  tone  that 

E^y     \\\\\\\\  is  so  notably  Steinway's.  There  is 

fig^tf^— jjfy  no  otner  piano  that  will  render 

(^  such  perfect  service  over  so  long 

a  time.  .  .  .  And  this  great,  long- 
lived  instrument  is  no  more  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  even  for  the  modest 
income,  than  an  automobile! 


STEINWAY 


THE    INSTRUMENT    OF    THE    IMMORTALS 


A  new  Steinway  Upright  piano  can  be  bought  for  a  total  as  low  as     jO^t 
BabeyW(Len7^*1J75       •      10%     doWIl    balance  in  three  years 

As  the  Steinway  is  made  in  New  York  City,  this  price,  naturally,  must  be  "plus  transportation"  beyond 

New  York  and  its  suburbs. 

Used  pianos  accepted  in  partial  exchange.    If  there  is  no  Steinway  dealer  near  you, 
write  for  information  to   Steinway  &   Sons,   Steinway   Hall,   109 'West   57th   Street, 

New  York  City. 


Fiftieth  Season,   1930-1931 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Violins. 

Burgin,  R. 

Concert-master 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Eicus,  G. 
Kreinin,  B. 

Gundersen,  R.         Sauvlet,  H.              Cherkassky,  P. 
Kassman,  N.            Hamilton,  V.           Eisler,  D. 

Hansen,  E. 
Pinfield,  C. 

Lauga,  N. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Fedorovsky,  P.               Leibovici,  J. 
Leveen,  P.                      Tapley,  R. 

Thillois,  F. 
Mayer,  P. 

Zung,  M. 
Diamond,  S. 

Knudson,  C.                   Gorodetzky,  L. 
Zide,  L.                           Fiedler,  B. 

Bryant,  M. 
Murray,  J. 

Beale,  M. 
Del  Sordo,  R. 

Stonestreet,  L.                Messina,  S. 
Erkelens,  H.                   Seiniger,  S. 

Violas. 

Lefranc,  J. 
Artieres,  L. 

Fourel,  G. 
Cauhape,  J. 

Bernard,  A.                  Grover,  H. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C.  Werner,  H.                    Fiedler,  A. 

Avierino,  N. 
Gerhardt,  S. 

Deane,  C. 
Jacob,  R. 

Violoncellos. 

Bedetti,  J. 
Zighera,  A. 

Langendoen,  J. 
Barth,  C. 

Chardon,  Y.              Stockbridge,  C.           Fabrizio,  E. 
Droeghmans,  H.      Warnke,  J.                   Marjollet,  L. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Vondrak,  A. 

Lemaire,  J. 
Oliver,  F. 

Ludwig,  O.              Girard,  H.                  Moleux,  G. 
Frankel,  I.                Dufresne,  G.               Kelley,  A. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets.                      Bassoons. 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Gillet,  F. 
Devergie,  J. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

Polatschek,  V.                Laus,  A. 
Mimart,  P.                      Allard,  R. 
Arcieri,  E.                       Panenka,  E. 
Allegra,  E.                      Bettoney,  F. 
(E-flat  Clarinet) 

Piccolo. 

English  Horn. 

Bass  Clarinet.              Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Speyer,  L. 

Pigassou,  G.                    Piller,  B. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.                      Trombones. 

Boettcher,  G. 
Pogrebniak,  S. 
Van  Den  Berg,  C 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W 
Schindler,  G. 
).         Lannoye,  M. 
Blot,  G. 

Mager,  G.                        Raichman,  J. 
Lafosse,  M.                     Hansotte,  L. 
Grundey,  T.                    Kenfield,  L. 
Perret,  G.                        Adam,  E. 
Voisin,  R. 
Mann,  J. 

Harps. 

Tubas. 

Timpani.                         Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 
Adam,  E. 

Zighera,  B. 
Caughey,  E. 

Ritter,  A.                       Sternburg,  S. 
Polster,  M.                     White,  L. 

Organ. 

Celesta.                                                      Librarian. 

Snow,  A. 

Fiedler,  A.                                                   Rogers,  L.  J. 
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Raymond  -Whitcomb  Cruises 


WINTER  ~ 


SPRI  NG  ~ 


SUMMER 


WEST  INDIES 

©.Winter  cruises  on  the 
new  "Statendam  "  —  the 
largest  and  most  luxurious 
ship  to  sail  on  a  Caribbean 
cruise  during  this  Winter. 
CFor  a  holiday  these  cruises 
are  unequalled  . . .  their  lazy 
days  on  the  great  liner  are 
pleasant  and  restful;  their 
visits  to  strange  foreign  cit- 
ies, interesting  and  refresh- 
ing. Their  programs  include 
Havana  (2  days);  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  Porto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands;  French 
Martinique ;  British  Jamaica, 
Barbados  and  Trinidad  and 
Nassau;  Dutch  Curacao, 
and  Caracas  in  Venezuela. 

Sailing  on  January  28  (for  a  25-day 

Cruise);  and  on  February  24  (for  an 

identical  Cruise  of  the  same  length). 

%ates,  $311 '.50  and  upward 

LAND  CRUISES  TO 
MEXICO 

With  Nine  Days  in  Mexico  City 

TOURS  TO 
SOUTH  AMERICA 

Complete  Trips  of  Three  Months 


MEDITERRANEAN 
SPRING  CRUISE 

Over  a  new  route!  The  first 
cruise  to  add  the  Black  Sea  to 
the  Mediterranean  —  the  first 
to  visit  Sevastopol .  .  .  and 
Odessa  .  .  .  and  Yalta  on 
the  shore  of  the  Crimea  with 
holiday  palaces  of  the  Czars. 


Sailing  April  14, 193 1,  on  the 
S.  S.  "Carinthia" 

C  Raymond -Whitcomb 
Spring  Cruises  to  the  Med- 
iterranean have  long  been 
popular  with  discerning 
travelers  .  .  .  They  visit  the 
Mediterranean  at  its  pleas- 
antest  season  . . .  they  make 
an  interesting  prelude  to 
Spring  or  Summer  travel  in 
Europe.  CThis  year's  cruise 
is  the  most  comprehensive 
and  interesting  ever  offered. 
In  addition  to  visiting  the 
Black  Sea  ...  it  will  go  to 
Nauplia  in  Greece  (for  trips 
to  Mycenae,  Epidaurus  and 
Tiryns),  and  to  the  impor- 
tant Mediterranean  cities. 

%ates,  $725  and  upward 


NORTH  CAPE  AND 
RUSSIA 

CA  new  summer  cruise 
over  the  Iceland-Norway 
route  which  was  introduced 
by  Raymond-Whitcomb  10 
years  ago  and  developed 
and  perfected  from  year  to 
year.  CLThe  1931  cruise  will 
add  Danzig — a  picturesque 
medieval  city  with  rich  pub- 
lic buildings  and  lordly  resi- 
dences that  date  from  the 
old  Hanseatic  days.  There 
will  be  two  days  in  Lenin- 
grad .  .  .  two  more  in  Mos- 
cow, the  heart  of  Russia . . . 
visits  to  Iceland,  and  the 
North  Cape . . .  the  Norwe- 
gian fjords  .  .  .  Trondhjem, 
Bergen,  Oslo  &  Stockholm. 

Sailing  on  June  30,  1931,  on  the 

Cunard  liner,  "Carinthia."  With 

stop-overs  in  Europe  as  desired. 

%atts,  $800  and  upward 

LAND  CRUISES  TO 
CALIFORNIA 

Through  Southern  California 
by  Automobile 

TOURS  TO   EUROPE 

Through  Spring  &  Summer 


RAYMOND    6-    WHITCOMB    COMPANY 


H.   E.  SWEEZEY,  69  Center  Street 


WOOLSEY  HALL 


NEW  HAVEN 


Fiftieth  Season,   1930-1931 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  4 


AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Handel 


Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra 
Op.  6,  No.  12 


Honegger  .........         Symphony 

I.    Allegro  marcato. 
II.     Adagio. 
III.     Presto. 
(Composed  for  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 


Wagner 
Wagner 


Rimsky-Korsakov    . 

I.  Alborada. 

II.  Variations. 

III.  Alborada. 

IV.  Scene  and  Gypsy  Song. 
V.  Fandango  of  the  Asturias. 

(Played  without  pause) 


Ride  of  the  Valkyries  from  "Die  Walkure" 
Prelude  to  "Lohengrin" 
Caprice  on  Spanish  Themes,  Op.  34 


There  will  be  an  intermission  often  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Concerto  Grosso.,  No.  12,  B  minor  .      .  George  Frideric  Handed 
(Born  at  Halle  on  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14,  1759) 

The  first  performance  of  this  concerto  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  February  28,  1885,  when 
Messrs.  Listemann,  Loeffler  and  Giese,  played  the  solo  instruments. 

The  movements  are  as  follows:  Largo,  B  minor,  4-4;  Allegro,  B 
minor,  4-4;  Larghetto  e  piano,  E  major,  3-4  (violino  I,  II,  III,  viola, 
tutti  bassi),  an  air  with  a  variation;  a  transitional  Largo,  4-4;  Al- 
legro, B  minor,  4-4.  The  instruments  are  thus  indicated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  work:  Violino  I,  concertino,  violino  II;  violino  I, 
ripieno,  violino  II;  viola,  violoncello,  bassi. 

Custom  decreed  during  the  earlier  years  that  the  concertino,  or 
group  of  solo  instruments  in  a  concerto  grosso,  should  be  of  two 
violins  and  a  violoncello.* 

In  the  concert  grosso  an  orchestra  dialogued  with  a  principal  in- 
strument. The  name  violino  di  grosso  or  di  ripieno  was  given  to  the 
instruments  of  the  orchestra  to  distinguish  one  of  them  from  the 
principal  violin,  or  the  violino  di  concertino. 


Handel's  twelve  grand  concertos  for  strings  were  composed  be- 
tween September  29  and  October  30,  1739.  The  tenth  bears  the  date 
October  22.  The  London  Daily  Post  of  October  29,  1739,  said :  "This 
day  are  published  proposals  for  printing  by  subscription,  with  His 
Majesty's  royal  license  and  protection,  Twelve  Grand  Concertos,  in 
Seven  Parts,  for  four  violins,  a  tenor,  a  violoncello,  with  a  thorough- 
bass for  the  harpsichord.  Composed  by  Mr.  Handel.  Price  to  sub- 
scribers, two  guineas.  Ready  to  be  delivered  by  April  next.  Sub- 
scriptions are  taken  by  the  author,  at  his  housef  in  Brook  Street, 
Hanover  Square,  and  by  Walsh."  In  an  advertisement  on  November 
22  the  publisher  added,  "Two  of  the  above  concertos  will  be  per- 
formed this  evening  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Lincoln's  Inn."  The  con- 
certos were  published  on  April  21,  1740.  In  an  advertisement  a  few 
days  afterwards  Walsh  said,  "These  concertos  were  performed  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  now  are  played  in  most 
public  places  with  the  greatest  applause."  Victor  Schoelcher  made 

•The  Germans  in  the  concertino  sometimes  coupled  an  oboe  or  a  bassoon  with 
a  violin.  The  Italians  were  faithful  as  a  rule  to  the  stringed  instruments. 

t'This  was  the  little  house,  No.  25,  in  which  Handel  lived  for  many  years,  and 
in  which  he  died.  In  the  rate-book  of  1725  Handel  was  named  owner,  and  the  house 
rated  at  £35  a  year.  W.  H.  Cummins,  about  1903,  visiting  the  house,  found  a  cast- 
lead  cistern,  on  the  front  of  which  in  bold  relief  was  "1721.  G.  F.  H."  The  house 
had  then  been  in  the  possession  of  a  family  about  seventy  years,  and  various  structural 
alterations  had  been  made.  A  back  room  on  the  first  floor  was  said  to  have  been 
Handel's  composition-room.  After  Handel's  death  his  valet  rented  the  house  and 
used  Handel's  name  to  attract  lodgers.  Sydney  Smith  lived  in  this  house  in  1835. 
The  Street  is  now  "Brook  Street,  Grosvenor  Square." 
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this  comment  in  his  Life  of  Handel :  "This  was  the  case  with  all  the 
works  of  Handel.  They  were  so  frequently  performed  at  contempo- 
raneous concerts  and  benefits  that  they  seem,  during  his  lifetime, 
to  have  quite  become  public  property.  Moreover,  he  did  nothing 
which  the  other  theatres  did  not  attempt  to  imitate.  In  the  little 
theatre  of  the  Haymarket,  evening  entertainments  were  given  in 
exact  imitation  of  his  'several  concertos  for  different  instruments, 
with  a  variety  of  chosen  airs  of  the  best  master,  and  the  famous 
Salve  Regina  of  Hasse.'  The  handbills  issued  by  the  nobles  at  the 
King's  Theatre  make  mention  also  of  'several  concertos  for  different 
instruments.' " 

The  year  1739,  in  which  these  concertos  were  composed,  was  the 
year  of  the  first  performance  of  Handel's  "Saul"  (January  16)  and 
"Israel  in  Egypt"  (April  4), — both  oratorios  were  composed  in  1738, 
— also  of  the  music  to  Dry  den's  "Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day"  (No- 
vember 22). 

Romain  Holland,  discussing  the  form  concerto  grosso,  which  con- 
sists essentially  of  a  dialogue  between  a  group  of  soloists,  the  con- 
certino (trio  of  two  solo  violins  and  solo  bass  with  cembalo)  and 
the  chorus  of  instruments,  concerto  grosso,  believes  that  Handel  at 
Rome  in  1708  was  struck  by  Corelli's  works  in  this  field,  for  several 
of  his  concertos  of  Opus  3  are  dated  1710,  1716,  1722.  Geminiani 

New  Chopin-Cortot  Books 

Rational  Principles  of  Pianoforte  Technic  Paper,  $3.00 

Chopin-Cortot  Twelve  Studies,  Opus  10  Paper,     2.00 

Chopin-Cortot  Twelve  Studies,  Opus  25  Paper,     2.00 

Chopin-Cortot  Twenty^four  Preludes,  Opus  28  Paper,  2.00 
Chopin-Cortot  Ballades  (in  process  of  publication) 

In  these  volumes  Alfred  Cortot  says  the  last  word  in  piano- 
forte pedagogy.  He  has  reduced  the  essential  elements  of  piano- 
playing  to  five  series  of  exercises,  under  the  following  headings: 

1.  Evenness,  independence  and  mobility  of  the  fingers 

2.  Passing  under  the  thumb — Scales — Arpeggios 

3.  The  Technic  of  double  notes  and  polyphonic  playing 

4.  The  Technic  of  extensions 

5.  The  Technic  of  the  wrist — the  execution  of  Chords 


Oliver  Ditson  Company 

(Sole  agent  in  the  U.S.A.  for  the  pedagogic  works  of  Alfred  Cortot) 


introduced  the  concerto  into  England, — three  volumes  appeared  in 
1732,  1735,  1748,— and  he  was  a  friend  of  Handel. 

It  is  stated  that  the  word  "concerto,"  as  applied  to  a  piece  for  a 
solo  instrument  with  accompaniment,  first  appeared  in  a  treatise  by 
Scipio  Bargaglia  (Venice,  1587) ;  that  Giuseppe  Torelli,  who  died  in 
1708,  was  the  first  to  suggest  a  larger  number  of  instruments  in  a 
concerto,  and  to  give  the  name  concerto  grosso  to  this  species  of  com- 
position. But  Michelletti,  seventeen  years  before,  had  published  his 
"Sinfonie  et  concerti  a  quatro,"  and  in  1698  his  "Concerti  musicali," 
while  the  word  concerto  occurs  frequently  in  the  musical  termin- 
ology of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  Torelli  who,  determining 
the  form  of  the  grand  solo  for  violin,  opened  the  way  to  Archangelo 
Coreili,  the  father  of  modern  violinists,  composers,  or  virtuosos. 


Komain  Holland  insisted  that  the  instrumental  music  of  Handel 
has  the  nature  of  a  constant  improvisation,  music  to  be  served 
piping  hot  to  an  audience,  and  should  preserve  this  character  in  per- 
formance. "When  you  have  studied  with  minute  care  each  detail, 
obtained  from  your  orchestra  an  irreproachable  precision,  tonal 
purity,  and  finish,  you  will  have  done  nothing  unless  you  have  made 
the  face  of  the  improvising  genius  rise  from  the  work." 

Handel  in  his  day  and  generation  was  an  experimenter  in  the  art 
of  instrumentation,  and  certain  of  his  innovations  in  the  combina- 
tions of  instruments  are  of  much  interest.  He  had  at  his  disposal 
the  violins,  first,  second,  and  sometimes  third;  violas,  the  violetta 
marina,*  the  viola  da  gamba,  the  violoncello,  the  double-bass;  the 
lute,  the  theorbof ;  and  the  harp,  trumpets,  horns,  trombones,  the 

♦There  is  still  some  doubt  as  to  the  precise  character  of  this  instrument.  It  is 
supposed  by  some  that  the  name  was  applied  to  the  viola  d'amore.  Others  say  it 
was  a  stringed  instrument  similar  in  tone  to  the  viola  d'amore  and  also  called 
"violetta  piccola" ;  but  there  are  again  some  who  insist  that  the  violetta  piccola 
was  the  soprano  or  dessus  of  the  viola  da  gamba  family  with  a  compass  from  A  on 
the  first  space  of  the  bass  staff  to  the  A  on  the  second  space  of  the  treble.  (See 
Mahillon's  "Catalogue  descriptif  et  analytique  du  Mus6e  Instrumental  du  Conserva- 
toire Royal  de  Musique  de  Bruxelles,"  second  edition,  vol.  i.,  p.  317 ;  Ghent,  1893.) 
The  air  given  to  the  violetta  marina  by  Handel  in  "Orlando"  (composed  in  1732) 
is  for  an  instrument  of  four  strings,  and  it  is  sustained  only  by  "violoncelli  pizzicati." 
Schoelcher  gives  a  rambling  disquisition  of  the  instrument — what  it  might  have  been 
and  what  it  probably  was  not, — and  quotes  an  advertisement  of  a  concert  in  the 
Daily  Journal  of  London,  1732  :  "Signor  Castrucci,  will  play  a  concerto  of  his  own, 
on  a  beautiful  new  instrument  called  the  viola  marina."  This  Pietro  Castrucci,  a 
pupil  of  Coreili,  was  born  at  Rome  in  1689  ;  he  died  at  London  in  1769.  In  1715  he 
went  to  London  to  be  concert-master  of  Handel's  opera  orchestra.  Riemann  says 
that  Castrucci  not  only  introduced  but  invented  the  instrument.  Castrucci  was  the 
original,  they  say,  of  Hogarth's  "The  Enraged  Musician."  Sala  says  in  his  "William 
Hogarth"  :  "  'The  Enraged  Musician'  is  stated  to  be  a  portrait  of  Handel.  There  Is 
nothing  to  prove  the  assertion.  His  countenance  does  not  at  all  resemble  that  of 
the  immortal  composer  of  the  'Messiah.' "  Castrucci  gave  a  concert  in  1732,  and 
he  announced  "particularly  a  solo,  in  which  he  engages  himself  to  execute  twenty- 
four  notes  with  the  one  blow."  He  died  poor  and  forgotten. 

tThe  theorbo  was  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  to 
complete  the  family  of  lutes.  It  was  invented  at  Rome  by  Bardella,  and  for  some 
vears  it  was  not  known   outside  of   Italy.   It   finally   passed   into   Germany,   then   into 


5TEINWdT 


The  Standard 
of  the  World 

by  which  other  pianos 
are  judged 


The  Stein  way's  supremacy  in  the  piano  industry  is 
no  mere  accident.  Its  astonishing  length  of  life,  its 
beauty  of  outline,  and  above  all  its  loveliness  of 
tone  is  the  result  of  slow,  careful  and  painstaking 
craftsmanship . 

There  are  many  Steinways  in  use  now,  built  30, 

40,  yes  50  years  ago. 

Yet,  this  remarkable  instrument  can,  today,  enter 
the  home  of  even  a  modest  income. 

A  new  Steinway  piano  may  be  bought  with  an 
initial  deposit  of  only  10%,  the  balance  being 
distributed  over  a  period  of  years. 

Thus  easily  can  one  obtain  this  great  musical  instrument, 
an  object  of  art  made  patiently  by  hand  from  the  finest 
materials  obtainable  .  .  .  the  piano  of  Wagner,  of 
Liszt,  of  Rachmaninoff. 


M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

183  Church  Street,  New  Haven 
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old  cornet  or  zinke;  three  varieties  of  the  flute,  oboes,  bassoons, 
double-bassoons,  and  the  drum  family;  clavecin  and  organ.  He  did 
not  disdain  the  carillon,  and  it  is  recorded  that  he  sighed  for  a 
cannon. 


Symphony  for  Orchestra .  Arthur  Honegger 

(Born  of  Swiss-German  parents  at  Havre,  France,  on  March  10,  1892; 

living  at  Paris) 

This  Symphony,  dedicated  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  its  conductor,  Dr.  Serge  Koussevitzky,  was  composed — in 
December,  1929-^May,  1930,  and  published  in  the  latter  year.  It  is 
scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo)  two  oboes, 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  double- 
bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  bass 
drum,  tam-tam,  and  strings. 
I.  Allegro  moderato,  2-2. 
II.     Adagio,  4-4. 

III.     Presto,  6-8,  ending  with  a  short  section  Andante  tranquillo. 

•  * 

Since  Honegger  visited  Boston,  where  he  conducted  the  concerts 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  January  11,  12,  1929,  he  gave 
concerts  of  his  music  at  Buenos  Aires  in  September,  1930:  "King 
David,"  which  had  been  performed  in  that  city  some  seasons  before, 
Ernst  Ansermet,  conductor ;  "Judith."  "King  David"  was  conducted 
by  Honegger  on  September  4  at  the  Colon  Theatre,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Colon  Orchestra  and  chorus,  and  local  singers  for  the 
solo.  It  was  at  this  theatre  and  at  Wagneriana  Hall  that  the  other 
concerts  took  place.  The  programmes  comprised  his  "Chant  de  Niga 
mon";  "Suite  de  Miracle  de  Notre  Dame";  "Chant  de  Joie";  Pre- 
lude, "La  Tempete";  "Deux  Chants  d' Ariel";  "Pacific  231"; 
"Eugby" ;  "Pastorale  d'jfite" ;  "Hommage  a  Ravel" ;  "Paques  a  New 
York";  Violin  Sonata  No.  2;  Concertino  for  piano  and  orchestra; 
a  number  of  his  songs,  etc. 

•  ~  • 

France.  Praetorius  described  it  as  called  by  the  Romans  a  chittarone,  a  bass  lute 
with  twelve  or  sixteen  strings.  "The  Romans  at  first  put  six  pairs  of  strings  to  it, 
then  the  Paduans  added  two  pairs,  and  there  were  still  further  additions.  Padua, 
however,  has  the  reputation  for  making  the  theorbos."  The  instrument  has  been 
described  as  having  two  necks,  to  the  longer  of  which  the  bass  strings  were  attached. 
"The  strings  were  usually  single  in  the  theorbo  and,  when  double  or  tuned  in  octaves 
or  unison  with  the  bass  or  treble  notes,  the  instrument  was  called  the  archlute,  or 
chittarone."  Sir  John  Hawkins  says  ingeniously  that  a  Neapolitan  invented  the 
theorbo  and  called  it  "tiorba,"  from  its  resemblance  to  an  instrument  used  for  pound- 
ing perfumes.  There  is  another  story  that  the  inventor,  Tiorba,  an  Italian,  gave 
the  instrument  its  name.  Johannes  Kaspsberger,  who  died  about  1630,  was  a  skilled 
player  of  the  theorbo,  and  he  wrote  much  music  in  tablature  for  it.  There  is  a  part 
for  the  instrument  in  a  set  of  Corelli's  sonatas.  Henri  Grenerin  wrote  a  "Livre  de 
Theorbe,"  a  theorbo  school,  and  dedicated  it  to  Lully. 
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Among  his  latest  works  are  an  operetta  bouffe  "Les  A  ventures  du 
Koi  Pausole,"  the  libretto  derived  by  Albert  Willemetz  from  the 
novel  of  the  same  name  by  Pierre  Louys  (Bouffes-Parisiens,  Decem- 
ber, 1930).  Le  roi  Pausole,  Dorville;  Giglio,  Pasquali;  Diane  a  la 
Houppe,  Germaine  Duclos;  Mirabelle,  Meg  Lemonnier;  Aline, 
Jacqueline  Francell. 

It  was  stated  at  the  beginning  of  1931  that  Honegger  was  at 
work  on  an  opera  based  on  Rene  Morat's  "La  Belle  de  Meudon,"  to 
be  produced  at  the  Theatre  du  Jorat. 

His  last  work  for  chorus,  solo  voices,  and  orchestra  on  a  poem 
by  Rene  Pizet  is  dedicated  to  the  Solothurn  Cacilienverein.  The 
Society  plans  to  produce  it  at  its  100th  anniversray,  which  coincides 
with  the  Swiss  1931  Tonkunstlerfest.  The  Cacilienverein  will  per- 
form the  work  also  at  a  Honegger  Festival  in  Paris  on  June  3,  1931. 
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The  Ride  of  the  Valkyries  from  "Die  Walkure"    ("The  Val- 
kyrie")      Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883) 

The  third  act  of  "Die  Walkure"  begins  with  the  music  of  the  ride 
of  the  Valkyries.  After  some  forty  measures,  the  curtain  rises 
showing  the  summit  of  a  rocky  mount, — the  "Brtinnhildenstein." 
"To  the  right  a  forest  of  pines  bounds  the  scene,  to  the  left  the 
entrance  to  a  rocky  cave ;  above  the  cave,  the  crag  rises  to  its  high- 
est point.  Towards  the  rear  the  view  is  unobstructed;  higher  and 
lower  rocks  form  the  edge  of  the  abyss.  Clouds  sweep  by  the  ridge, 
as  though  driven  by  a  storm.  Gerhilde,  Ortlinde,  Waltraute  and 
Schwertleite  have  camped  on  the  summit,  over  the  cave;  they  are 
in  full  armor.  ...  A  big  cloud  approaches  from  the  rear." 

The  Valkyries  hail  a  sister  who  is  disclosed  by  the  lightning  as 
bringing  a  fallen  warrior  on  her  horse  through  the  heavens.  The 
cry  of  the  Valkyries  resounds.  As  they  gather  in  number,  more 
voices  are  added.  Briinnhilde  appears  bringing  in  Sieglinde,  and 
begs  her  sisters'  protection  from  the  wrath  of  her  father,  Wotan, 
whom  she  has  disobeyed. 


Prelude  to  the  Opera  "Lohengrin"  ....  Richard  Wagner 
(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883) 

"Lohengrin,"  an  opera  in  three  acts,  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Court  Theatre,  Weimar,  August  28,  1850.  The  cast  was 
as  follows:  Lohengrin,  Beck;  Telramund,  Milde;  King  Henry, 
Hofer:  the  Herald,  Patsch;  Orturd,  Miss  Fastlinger;  Elsa,  Miss 
Agthe.    Liszt  conducted. 

Liszt  described  the  prelude  as  "a  sort  of  magic  formula  which,  like 
a  mysterious  initiation,  prepares  our  souls  for  the  sight  of  un- 
accustomed things,  and  of  a  higher  signification  than  that  of  our 
terrestrial  life." 

Wagner's  own  explanation  has  been  translated  into  English  as 
follows : — 

"Love  seemed  to  have  vanished  from  a  world  of  hatred  and  quar- 
relling; as  a  lawgiver  she  was  no  longer  to  be  found  among  the  com- 
munities of  men.  Emancipating  itself  from  barren  care  for  gain  and 
possession,  the  sole  arbiter  of  all  worldly  intercourse,  the  human 
heart's  unquenchable  love-longing  again  at  length  craved  to  appease 
a  want,  which,  the  more  warmly  and  intensely  it  made  itself  felt 
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under  the  pressure  of  reality,  was  the  less  easy  to  satisfy,  on  ac- 
count of  this  very  reality.  It  was  beyond  the  confines  of  the  actual 
world  that  man's  ecstatic  imaginative  power  fixed  the  source  as 
well  as  the  outflow  of  this  incomprehensible  impulse  of  love,  and 
from  the  desire  of  a  comforting  sensuous  conception  of  this  super- 
sensuous  idea  invested  it  with  a  wonderful  form,  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  'Holy  Grail,'  though  conceived  as  actually  existing,  yet 
unapproachably  far  off,  was  believed  in,  longed  for,  and  sought  for. 
The  Holy  Grail  was  the  costly  vessel  out  of  which,  at  the  Last 
Supper,  our  Saviour  drank  with  His  disciples,  and  in  which  His 
blood  was  received  when  out  of  love  for  His  brethren  He  suffered 
upon  a  cross,  and  which  till  this  day  has  been  preserved  with  lively 
zeal  as  the  source  of  undying  love;  albeit,  at  one  time  this  cup  of 
salvation  was  taken  away  from  unworthy  mankind,  but  at  length 
was  brought  back  again  from  the  heights  of  heaven  by  a  band  of 
angels,  and  delivered  into  the  keeping  of  fervently  loving,  solitary 
men,  who,  wondrously  strengthened  and  blessed  by  its  presence,  and 
purified  in  heart,  were  consecrated  as  the  earthly  champions  of 
eternal  love. 

"This  miraculous  delivery  of  the  Holy  Grail,  escorted  by  an  angelic 
host,  and  the  handing  of  it  over  into  the  custody  of  highly  favored 
men,  was  selected  by  the  author  of  'Lohengrin/  a  knight  of  the  Grail, 
for  the  introduction  of  his  drama,  as  the  subject  to  be  musically 
portrayed;  just  as  here,  for  the  sake  of  explanation,  he  may  be  al- 
lowed to  bring  it  forward  as  an  object  for  the  mental  receptive 
power  of  his  hearers." 
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Caprice  on  Spanish  Themes,  Op.  34 

Nicolas  Andrejevitch  Rimsky-Korsakoff 

(Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March  18,*  1844;  died  at 

Leningrad,  June  21,  1908) 

Rimsky-Korsakov's  "Capriccio  Espagnol"  was  performed  for 
tober  31,t  1887.  The  composer  conducted.  The  Caprice  was  pub- 
the  first  time  in  Leningrad  at  a  Russian  Symphony  concert,  Oc- 
lished  in  1887,  yet  we  find  Tchaikovsky  writing  to  Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov  in  1886  (November  11)  :  "I  must  add  that  your  'Spanish 
Caprice'  is  a  colossal  masterpiece  of  instrumentation^  and  you  may 
regard  yourself  as  the  greatest  master  of  the  present  day." 
Rimsky-Korsakov  wrote  in  his  Autobiography:  "The  opinion 
formed  by  both  critics  and  public,  that  the  capriccio  is  a  magnifi- 
cently orchestrated  piece,  is  wrong.  The  capriccio  is  a  brilliant 
composition  for  the  orchestra.  The  change  of  timbres,  the  felicitous 
choice  of  melodic  designs  and  figuration  patterns,  exactly  suiting 
each  instrument,  brief  virtuoso  cadenzas  for  instruments  solo,  the 
rhythm  of  the  percussion  instruments,  etc.,  constitute  here  the  very 
essence  of  the  composition  and  not  its  garb  or  orchestration.  All 
in  all,  the  capriccio  is  a  purely  external  piece,  but  vividly  bril- 
liant for  all  that." 

The  Caprice  is  dedicated  to  the  artists  of  the  orchestra  of  the 
Imperial  Russian  Opera  House  of  Leningrad.  The  names,  beginning 
with  M.  Koehler  and  R.  Kaminsky,  are  given,  sixty-seven  in  all, 
on  the  titlepage  of  the  score.  The  Caprice  is  scored  for  piccolo, 
two  flutes,  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn), 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  side-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  tambourine,  castanets,  harp,  and  strings. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1887  that  Rimsky-Korsakov,  purposing 
at  first  to  use  Sipanish  dance  themes  for  a  virtuoso  violin  piece, 
sketched  instead  this  Caprice.  He  thought  the  third  section,  the 
Alborada  in  B-flat  major,  to  be  a  little  less  successful  than  the 
other  sections,  on  account  of  the  brass  somewhat  drowning  the 
melodic  designs  of  the  wood-wind,  but  this  fault  could  be  reme- 
died by  a  careful  conductor.  Rimsky-Korsakov  tells  how,  at  the 
rehearsal  in  Leningrad,  the  orchestra  applauded  vigorously  after 
the  first  movement,  and  in  fact  after  those  succeeding,  and  the  com- 
poser was  so  pleased  that  he  dedicated  the  Capriccio  to  the  players. 
He  also  says  that  the  first  performance  was  extraordinarily  bril- 
liant, more  so  than  when  it  was  later  led  by  others,  even  by  Arthur 
Nikisch. 


♦This  date  is  given  in  the  catalogue  of  Belaieff,  the  Russian  publisher  of  music. 
One   or   two   music   lexicons   give   May   21. 

tThis   date,   given   on   the   title-page   of   the   score,   is   probably   according  to   the 
Russian   calendar,   in   use   before   the   Revolution. 

JThese   words   are   italicized   in   the   original   letter. 
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The  movements,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  composer,  are 
to  be  played  without  intervening  pauses. 

I.  Alborada.  Vivo  e  strepitoso,  A  major,  2-4.  AWorado,  de- 
rived from  the  Spanish  word  albor,  whiteness,  dawn  (Latin,  albor, 
whiteness),  means  (1)  twilight,  first  dawn  of  day;  (2)  an  action 
fought  at  dawn  of  day;  (3)  a  morning  serenade;  (4)  a  morning 
cannon  fired  at  daybreak;  (5)  military  music  for  the  morning; 
(6)  a  species  of  musical  composition.  The  word,  here  used  as  the 
term  for  a  morning  serenade,  corresponds  to  the  French  aubade. 

This  serenade  opens  with  the  wild,  tempestuous  chief  theme, 
which  is  given  to  the  full  orchestra.  There  is  a  subsidiary  theme 
for  the  wood-wind  instruments.  Both  themes  are  repeated  twice 
by  solo  clarinet,  accompanied  by  horns  and  bassoons,  and  strings 
pizz.  A  delicate  cadenza  for  solo  violin  brings  the  close,  pianissimo. 


"Aubade"  has  been  loosely  defined  as  the  antithesis  of  "Serenade."  "Aubade" 
is  a  term  also  applied  to  a  military  morning  salute;  it  is  also  a  joyous  call 
to  festivals,  or  even  labor.  As  a  morning  serenade,  it  is  for  voices  and  in- 
struments, or  for  instruments  alone,  given  under  a  window  at  dawn — quod, 
sub  album  has  been  quoted  with  regard  to  the  name ;  also  Auroram  edi  solent. 
Menage,  in  his  Dictionary :  "We  call  aubades  concerts  of  music  given  at  day- 
break by  lovers  to  their  mistresses,  with  violins  or  other  instruments ; 
serenades  those  given  in  the  evening."  But  Count  Almaviva's  serenade  in  the 
first  act  of  "II  Barbiere  di  Seviglia,"  is  in  the  morning. 

In  the  Midi,  the  aubade  was  for  galoubets*  and  tambourins.  At  Christmas- 
tide  at  Marseilles,  the  aubades  were  of  a  religious  character,  though  the 
airs  were  sometimes  profane.  Angels'  salutations  at  the  birth  of  Christ  were 
described  as  aubades.  The  term  is  known  in  French  military  circles  as  a 
serenade,  either  voluntary  or  obligatory,  to  a  superior  officer,  on  his  birth- 
day or  some  other  occasion. 

From  "Aubade"  come  the  verbs  "aubader"  and  "aubadinier" — to  give 
aubades ;  the  giver  of  one.  An  "aubadinel"  is  a  fiddle  played  in  a  country 
public  house.   "Aubade"  is  also   used  ironically  for  an  insult  or  injury   to 

*A  galoubet  is  a  sort  of  tabor-pipe,  flageolet,  or  flute-a-bec,  held  in  one  hand, 
while  the  other  beats  the  tambourin.  It  is  still  used  in  Provence  and  the  Basque  prov- 
inces. See  F.  Vidal's  "Lou  Tambourin"  and  Alphonse  Daudet's  romance  "Numa 
Roumestan." 
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anyone.  To  have  had  an  aubade  is  to  have  been  exposed  to  bad  treatment 
or  to  have  received  a  merited  punishment.  See  the  third  act  of  Moliere's 
"L'Etourdi" : 

"Certaines  gens  font  une  mascarade 
Pour  vous  venir  donner  une  f&cheuse  aubade; 
lis  veulent  enlaver  votre  Celie." 

There  is  an  old  proverb:  "Old  folks  who  cut  up  their  heels  in  the  dance 
give  aubades  to  Death."  In  Scotland  and  Wales,  the  aubade  given  the  morn- 
ing after  a  wedding,  the  Reveille-Matin,"  was  in  most  cases  a  charivari. 

"Aubade,"  in  P.  J.  Le  Roux's  "Dictionaire  Gomique"  (1718)  has  a  curiously 
erotic  meaning. 

The  aubade  is  best  known  in  Boston  by  the  charming  air  for  tenor  in 
Lalo's  "Roi  d'Ys,"  sung  here  by  the  lamented  Charles  Gilibert,  although  he 
was  a  baritone,  and  by  others. 

II.  Variations.  Andante  con  moto,  F  major,  3-8.  The  horns 
give  out  the  theme  with  a  rocking  accompaniment  for  strings.  Be- 
fore this  theme  is  ended,  the  strings  have  the  first  variation.  The 
second  variation,  poco  meno  mosso,  is  a  dialogue  between  English 
horn  and  horn.  The  third  variation  is  for  full  orchestra.  The  fourth, 
tempo  primo,  E  major,  organ-point  on  B,  is  for  wood-wind,  two 
horns,  and  two  violoncellos,  accompanied  by  sixteenth  notes  for 
clarinet  and  violins.  The  fifth,  F  major,  is  for  full  orchestra.  A 
cadenza  for  solo  flute  brings  the  end. 

III.  Alborada.  Vivo  e  streptoso,  B-flat  major,  2-4.  This  move- 
ment is  a  repetition  of  the  first,  transposed  to  B-flat  major  and 
with  different  orchestration.  Clarinets  and  violins  have  now  ex- 
changed their  parts.  The  solo  that  was  originally  for  clarinet  is 
now  for  solo  violin;  the  cadenza  that  was  originally  for  the  solo 
violin  is  now  for  the  solo  clarinet. 

IV.  Scene  and  Gypsy  Song.  Allegro,  D  minor,  6-8.  This  dramatic 
scene  is  a  succession  of  five  cadenzas.  The  movement  begins  ab- 
ruptly with  a  roll  of  side-drum,  with  a  fanfare,  quasi-cadenza,  in 
syncopated  rhythm,  gypsy  fashion,  for  horns  and  trumpets.  The 
drum-roll  continues,  now  ppp.  The  second  cadenza,  which  is  for 
solo  violin,  introduces  the  chief  theme.  This  is  repeated  by  flute  and 
clarinet.  The  third  cadenza,  freer  in  form,  is  for  flute  over  a  kettle- 
drum roll ;  the  fourth,  also  free,  for  clarinet  over  a  roll  of  cymbals. 
The  fifth  cadenza  is  for  harp  with  triangle. 

The  gypsy  song  begins  after  a  harp  glissando. 

The  song  is  attacked  savagely  by  the  violins,  and  is  punctuated 
by  trombone  and  tuba  chords  and  cymbal  strokes.  The  cadenza 
theme  enters,  full  orchestra,  with  a  characteristic  figure  for  ac- 
companiment. The  two  themes  are  alternated.  There  is  a  side  theme 
for  solo  violoncello.  Then  the  strings,  in  guitar  fashion,  hint  at 
the  fandango  rhythm  of  the  finale,  and  accompany  the  gypsy  song, 
which  is  now  blown  staccato  by  wood-wind  instruments.  The  ca- 
denza theme  is  enwrapped  in  triplets  for  strings  alternating  with 
harmonics  pizz.  The  pace  grows  more  and  more  furious,  animato, 
and  leads  into  the  Finale. 

V.  Fandango  of  the  Asturias.  A  major,  3-4. 

The  origin  of  the  word  "fandango"  is  obscure.  The  larger  Span- 
is 


ish  dictionaries  question  the  derivation  from  the  Latin  fidicinare, 
to  play  upon  the  lyre  or  any  other  stringed  instrument.  Some  admit 
a  Negro  origin.  In  England  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  ball  was 
commonly  called  a  fandango.  Mrs.  Grove  says  that  the  Spanish 
word  means  "go  and  dance/'  but  she  does  not  give  any  authority 
for  her  statement.  The  dance  is  a  very  old  one;  it  was  possibly 
known  in  ancient  Home.  Desrat  looked  upon  it  as  a  survival  of 
Moorish  dances,  a  remembrance  of  the  voluptuous  dances  of  anti- 
quity. "The  Fandango  of  the  theatre  differs  from  that  of  the  city 
and  the  parlor;  grace  disappears  to  make  room  for  gestures  that 
are  more  or  less  decent,  not  to  say  free,  stamped  with  a  triviality 
that  is  often  shameless."  Let  us  quote  from  Vuillier:  "  'Like  an 
electric  shock,  the  notes  of  the  Fandango  animate  all  hearts/  says 
another  writer.  'Men  and  women,  young  and  old,  acknowledge  the 
power  of  this  air  over  the  ears  and  soul  of  every  Spaniard.  The 
young  men  spring  to  their  places,  rattling  castanets,  or  imitating 
their  sound  by  snapping  their  fingers.  The  girls  are  remarkable 
for  the  willowy  languor  and  lightness  of  their  movements,  the 
voluptuousness  of  their  attitudes — beating  the  exactest  time  with 
tapping  heels.  Partners  tease  and  entreat  and  pursue  each  other 
by  turns.  Suddenly  the  music  stops,  and  each  dancer  shows  his 
skill  by  remaining  absolutely  motionless,  bounding  again  into  the 
full  life  of  the  Fandango  as  the  orchestra  strikes  up.  The  sound 
of  the  guitar,  the  violin,  the  rapid  tic-tac  of  heels  (tanconeos) ,  the 
crack  of  fingers  and  castanets,  the  supple  swaying  of  the  dancers, 
fill  the  spectators  with  ecstasy.'  The  music  whirls  along  in  a  rapid 
triple  time.  Spangles  glitter;  the  sharp  clank  of  ivory  and  ebony 
castanets  beats  out  the  cadence  of  strange,  throbbing,  deafening 
notes — assonances  unknown  to  music,  but  curiously  characteristic, 
effective,  and  intoxicating.  Amidst  the  rustle  of  silks,  smiles  gleam 
over  white  teeth,  dark  eyes  sparkle  and  droop,  and  flash  up  again 
in  flame.  All  is  flutter  and  glitter,  grace  and  animation — quivering, 
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sonorous,  passionate,  seductive.  Ole!  Ole!  Faces  beam  and  eyes  burn. 
Ole!  Ole!  The  bolero  intoxicates,  the  Fandango  inflames." 

The  principality  of  the  Asturias,  "the  Wales  of  the  Peninsula," 
was  the  refuge  of  the  aborigines.  Neither  the  Eomans  nor  the 
Moors  conquered  it,  and  it  afterwards  became  the  cradle  of  the 
Gotho-  Hispano  monarchy.  In  Eichard  Ford's  time — his  famous 
"Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Spain"  was  first  published  in  1845 — 
the  costume  of  the  lower  classes  was  Swiss-like.  "The  females,  when 
dressed  in  there  best,  wear  bodices  of  yellow  or  green,  laced  in 
front  and  adorned  with  gold  joyas*  and  coral  necklaces.  Dark- 
colored  serges  and  black  mantles  or  dengues  are  thrown  over  the 
head:  sometimes  pretty  handkerchiefs  are  used,  which  are  tied 
closely  over  the  front,  while  the  hair  hangs  down  behind  in  long 
plaits  or  trenzas.  The  Galician  madrenas,  or  French-like  wooden 
shoes,  are  also  replaced  by  leather  ones,  and  a  small  sock,  edged 
with  red  or  yellow,  is  worn  over  the  stockings.  The  men  generally 
have  white  felt  caps  turned  up  with  green,  and  delight  in  skittles. 
Both  sexes  are  kind,  civil,  and  well-mannered,  especially  the  women, 
who  are  gentle  and  attentive  to  the  stranger.  Their  homes 
may  indeed  be  humble,  and  their  costume  homely;  but,  far  away 
from  cities,  the  best  qualities  of  the  heart  have  never  been  cor- 
rupted; a  tribute  which  none  who,  like  ourselves,  have  ridden  over 
these  rugged  districts,  and  shared  in  their  unbought  courtesies  and 
hospitalities,  will  ever  deny  them."  But  see  George  Borrow's  "Bible 
in  Spain,"  chapters  xxxii.-xxxiv.,  concerning  the  dangers  in  trav- 
elling in  this  region.  Borrow  was  in  the  Asturias  in  1837. 

The  chief  theme  of  the  fandango  in  this  "Spanish  Caprice"  is 
announced  immediately  by  the  trombones,  and  a  related  theme  for 
wood-wind  instruments  follows.  Both  themes  are  repeated  by  oboes 
and  violins,  while  flutes  and  clarinets  have  figures  in  accompani- 
ment. There  is  a  variation  in  dance  form  for  solo  violin.  The  chief 
theme  in  a  modified  version  is  given  to  bassoons  and  violoncellos. 
The  clarinet  has  a  solo  with  fandango  accompaniment,  and  the 
dance  grows  more  and  more  furious,  until  the  chief  th^me  is  heard 
again  from  the  trombones.  The  fandango  suddenly  is  changed 
into  the  Alborada  of  the  first  movement,  "Coda,  vivo."  There  is  a 
short  closing  Presto. 

*J(Hia  is   Spanish  for  a  jewel,   any  precious  thing.   It  has  other  meanings.  Joya> 
Is  often  used  to  denote  all  the  clothes  and  apparel  belonging  to  a  woman. — P.  H. 
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